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IF the preſerit edition of this week have any ſuperi- 
ority over the laſt, that ſuperiority princi ipally ariſes 
from the many important improvements which have 
lately been made in the LONDON PHARMACOPOELA ; 
and for theſe improvements the public are not a little 
indebted to you. Permit me therefore to take this 
method of acknowledgin g, as an individual, the obli- 
gation which, in my opinion, you have conferred on 
every medical practitioner: And believe me to be, with 
ſincere eſteem, | 

| Vis moſt obedient ſervant, 
EbinnurcH, ; 
Nov. 1. 1788, 
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UCH was the ſupetiority of Dr Lewis's Diſpenſatory, at tlie 
time bf its publication, over all others then extant, that it ſoon 
ſuperſeded every work of a ſimilar nature in Britain, and obtained 
very high reputation abroad. During the life of the author, the 
improvements which that work received from his hands; in ſuc- 


'ceffive editions, * correſponded to the diſcoveries. that were then 


made in pharmaceutical chemiſtry ; but during the period which 


has elapſed ſinre the world were deprived of the labours of that in- 


E induſtrious; and learned man, chemiſtry, in all its branches, 
as received much greater improvements than before. It was 
therefore concluded, that an attempt to collect and apply the lateſt 
and moſt important diſcoveries to his Diſpenſatory, would not be 
unacceptable to the public. „„ 5 
This attempt was carried into execution about two years ago, by 
the publication of a work, under the title of EDIX B URdH New. 
DisepExsaTORY. That work has met with an unequivocal proof 
of public approbation : for in little more than a year, a very large 
impreſſion was completely ſold off. Upon this event it would a- 
gain have been immediately put to the preſs, had it not been from 
the expeCtation of a new edition of the Londori Pharmacopeia;z which 
was at that time in ſuch forwardneſs, that a ſpecimen of it had been 
diſtributed with the yiew of obtaining the opinion of other intelligent 
pharmacians reſpecting the intended alterations. That expectation _ 
has now been fulfilled. About the beginning of the preſent years 
the London College, who had made no alteration in their Phar- 
macopœia for near half a century before, republiſhed that work, 
with many alterations and corrections: And as far as the preſent 
edition of this publication has any ſuperiority over the former, that 
ſuperiority principally ariſes. from the many important improve- 
ments which the new London Pharmacopceia contains. | 
This edition of the Edinburgh New Diſpenſatory includes a com- 
plete tranſlation of the preſent: London and Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
pœias, which are by Royal authority the ſtandards of pharmaceutis | 
cal practice in Britain: and it contains alſo many additions from 
the beſt foreign Pharmacopceias lately publiſhed on the continent 
of Europe, particularly from the Pharmacopœia Suecica, Roſſica, 
Danica, Brunſvicenſis and Genevenſis. But there is not a more 
material difference between the preſent and the former impreſſion 
of this work, in the additions which have taken place, than in the 
diminutions: And it is preſumed, that no incenſiderable advantage 
. | | 1 Fw OE ariſes 


+ 


vii bK r rA : 
"ariſes from e ex HE from the preſent edition mary articles which 
retained a piece in the former, 1 1 obſotere; abſurd, ar 
intitled to more” notice than numbers of the preſeriptions of aden 
| and Paracelſus, long hne Baniſhed from every pharmacopœia. 

omittin theſe, the time' of the reader v wilt not only be laved, but 
the dan ger of error cel. 5 

In TP reſent edition, very conſiderable aloe hang: alſo bem 
made in the"arranvecicit of this work! In place of four, it is now 
divided into three farts The firſt of theſe, The Elements of Pllar- 
*nacy „Was in the laſt eAftion adapted to' the principles of modern 
chewity, and illuſtrated by engravings of the moſt convenient 
e and principal pharmaceutical inſtruments; here, there- 

fore, there was oth little room for alteration; and- it is accordingly 
 preſente, t the public'very' nearly in the fame ſtate as before. 

In tb 2 part, The Hiſtory of the Materia Medica, we have 
tetainéd the alphabertcat” mode of arrangement, Which has in many 
1 fats 4 decided ſuperiority over 'every other which has yet 

en propoſed;' and which is now adopted in almoſt every modern 
f \Pharmacopotia, But to conjoin with this the advantages of other 
arrangements, a ſhort view is annexed of ſome of the leaſt excep- 
tionable of 'thefe, both of ancient and modern date. The number 
of articles of which a hiſtory is given in this part of the work is 
now cenfiderably abridged: for all thoſe are now rejected which 
do not ſtill retain the ſanction of ſome modern Pharmacopœia of 
credit. But we have ventured to add to the liſt ſome articles 
which, although not yet received into any of the modern Pharma- 
copœias, have been recommended to the public on ſuch authority 
as, at leaſt, to point them out as the ſubject of future trials. The 
account which is given of the operation and uſe of each article, we 
Have endeavoured to render correſpondent. to the pathological 
opinions at preſent moſt generally received among the moderns, 
and to the concurring teſtimony of faithful and accurate obſervers. 
Me are indeed fully ſenſible, that in many particulars, with regard 
to the real effects of medicines, and till more with regard to their 
mode of operation, even the beſt informed moderns are ſtill in a 
{tate of ignorance and uncertainty. . But we have at leaſt endea- 
voured, as far as we were able, both to thake off the trammels of 
theory and the authority of great names; and we flatter ourſelves 
with the hope that our endeavours have not been altogether fruit- 
leſs: We ſhall however be always ready to avail ourſelves of the light 
which may hereafter be thrown by future experience and future 
obſervation, on 9 9 e falling under tits branch of our 
ſubject. 

Under the third part, we have included what was formerly di- 
ſtributed into two, Pharmaceutical Preparations and Medicinal 
Compoſitions. In this we have followed both the London and 
Edinburgh Pharmacopœias; 3 and, indeed, in many caſes, it is totals 
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iy impoſſible to draw an accurate line between preparations and 
compoſitions: accordingly, moſt of thoſe articles which were for- 
merly referred to one or other of theſe heads, had an equal title to 
belong to both. In the arrangement of the Giffcrent claſſes of pre- 
parations and compoſitions, we have followed the order of the Lon- 


don pharmacopceia z which, while it differs very little from that of 
the Edinburgh College, is perhaps, in ſome particulars, preferable : 


But under each chapter, comprehending ſalts, ſpirits, powders, pills, 
or the like, we have introduced. the moſt active and eſteemed for- 
mul from foreign Pharmacopœias which have not a place in 


thoſe of Britain. And we are inclined to think, that from theſe 


additions, medial practice in this iſlaad may derive ſome n 
By the changes which have now been pointed out, we truft that 
the preſent work has been not a little improved. We; are, how- 


ever, very far from conſidering it as a complete ſyſtem of practical 
and ſcientiſic pharmacy. For accompliſhing ſuch a work, much 
yet remains to be diſcovered, much to be corrected; and the ex- 


better claim to the approbation of the learned and diſcerning reader: 
Tet wie hope, that our own labours beſtowed on the 9 7 8 work 
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INTRODUCTION. 


; HARMACY is the art of preparing, preſerving, and com- 
P pounding ſubſtances for the purpoſes of medicine. This art 
las very commonly been divided into two branches, Galenical and 


. Chemical pharmacy. But for this divifion there is no juft foun- 
434 h dation in nature: And accordingly, proceſſes in one pharmaco- 
* pœia referred to the head of Chemical, are in another referred to 


Hence this divifien, founded on prejudice, and ſupported merely 

by a veneration for antiquity, is now daniſhed from almoſt every 

modern pharmacopœia. Cpt 39 
Pharmacy has alſo been divided into Theoretical and Practical: 


knowledge of facts and principles, tending to explain the rationale 


ployed in proceſſes. e | 

The former of theſe may therefore be juſtly ſtyled Scientific 
Pharmacy. And there can be no doubt that an acquaintance with it 
is eſſentially neceſſary to the due exerciſe of the healing art: For 
without it the practitioner muſt often err in the forms of prepara- 
tion and compoſitions which he employs; and he muſt often be de- 
ceived in the effects reſulting from compoſitions, when he infers 
their properties from the known powers of the ingredients in their 
ſeparate ſtate. It would therefore be highly improper to detach the 


accordingly, in the firſt part of this work a general view is given 
of the elements of pharmacy both practical and ſcientific, that the 


2». » WM rcoder may be better prepared for the conſideration of the particu- 


#8 =» 
A, 


af the head of Galenicah, There can be no doubt, that even the moſt 
braced) fimple pharmaceutical preparations are to a certain extent chemical. 


the firſt, eonfifting not merely of ſpeculative opinions, but of a 


of proceſſes; the latter, comprehending the mere manual labour em- 


ſeientific and practical parts of pharmacy from each other. And 
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xvi | INTRODUCTION 
lar ſubjects and proceſſes which fall to be treated of under the ſe 
cond and third parts. As in ſome degree ſubſervient to the ſame 
intention, we have here alſo ſu an abſtract from the Sylla- 
bus of Dr Webſter's Lectures on Chemiſtry and Materia Medica. 
It will at leaſt preſent the reader with as micful method of arran- 


ging the ſubjects; and may at the ſam e be of ſome e in 
ſupplying the want of 8 in this Work. | 
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5 "54 6 - 5 = er : __ than 12 as 4 gf 
pp Chiciltry Ye dinfider' ned aer, of the different kinds of mat + 
ter to unite, with their effects on union, at iu dĩetetios and materia me- 
dica we do their effects on the human body. 
That power by which 41 ferent particles unite is called chemical attrac- 
tion, or uneſcence. | 
MarTes has been commonly arranged into fix kinds. 1. Salts ; ſyn. 
ſaline bodies. 2. Earths ; ſyn. earthy bodies, ſtones. 3. [nflammables ; © 
ſyn, combuſtibles. 4. Metals ; ſyn. metallic bodies. 5. Mater; ſyn. 
watery or aqueous bodies. 6. Ajrs; ſyn: gaſes, gaſeous or atrial bodies 
permanent vapours. The kinds of matter not comprehenſible in the above 
arrangement are, 1. Heat; ſyn. abſolute or elementary heat or fire, 
principle or matter of beat. 2. Light ; ſyn. matter of light, luminous 
principle. 3. Electrical fluid. 4. Magnetical fluid. 5. Peculiar vegetable 
and animal matters: as gum z colouring- matter; ſtarch, or amylaceous 
matter; vegeto-agimal gluten, coagulable lymph, or fibre of the blood. 
I. SALTs are ſapid, ſoluble in water, generally uninflammable. Ty 
41 are ſimple and compound. 
„ The ſimple are ſo called, as being ingredients i in the compound, and are 


7 8 acids and aſtalisg. 
: The compound ſalts are ſaline and middle, i. e. the earthy and metal · 
lic: as the acidated alkalies, earths, and metals. 


The ſaline, ſyn. neutral; -acido-alkaline, ſales ſalſi, conſiſt of two or 

T more {imple ſalts. The earthy, ſyn. ſaline earths, conſiſt of a ſimple ſalt 
1 and ay earth, The metallic conſiſt of a ſimple or ſaline ſalt and a metal. 
A x 2 10 coofchidated with water in a regular form are laid to Be coyftal- | 
9 "oY 1 y 44 . 

A ſalt is ſaid to be, 5 Deliqueſcent when it attracte water from the 
air; ſyn. aqueſcents 2. Spontaneouſſy- ealcigable, when the water of its 
eryfials i is attracted by the air; ſyn. effloreſcent, deaqueſcent. 3. Sub- 
je& to the watery fuſion, when it is ſoluble by heat in its cryſtalline wa- 
ter. 4. Decrepitating, when it crackles in the fire, owing to its ſmall 
quantity of water becoming ſuddealy elaſtic vapour ; ſyn. ſubaquated. 
5. Deflagrating, when, from the pure air which it contains, it can ſup- 
port and aceelerate combuſtion ; ſyn, detonating, deacreſcent z as ſalts 
containing acid of nitre. 

2. EarTHs, except lime, are infipid difficultly ſoluble in water, diffi- 
cultly fuſible, becoming glaſs, uninflammable, unmetalliſable, and” not 
heavier than five times their bulk of water. 

3. INFLAMMABLES, when ſet on fire, burn till reſolved into ſalts, earths, 

RACT water, r ſoaie mixture of theſe. 
* 4. Mx rats are opake, bright * not lighter than fix times their 
bulk of water. 
The inflammables and metals are ſuppoſed to owe their diſtinguiſhing 
qualities to their containing a ſubtil fluid called phlegiſton, ſyn. principle 
of inflammability or metalliſation, ſulphureous, eu, ſpirituous, or in- 
B flammable 
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flammable principle, fixt fire, pure inflammable air. The 3 
and metals are called phlogiſtia bodies; or, ag their uniaflammable part 30 
well as the ix phlogiſton ha ye a di oſitiom to unite with air, agreſoent Bo- 
dies. The metals are ſuppoſed to conſiſt of peculiar earths or nee: wich 
phlogiſton, or. peculiar ſubſtances free f ure air. 
Warzs is a colourleſs, inſipid b Which bus a, diſpoſition to 
wats with ſalts and ſonie airs, and thus formg mineral waters. |. | 

6. Airs are inviſible fluids, of indefinite elaſticity, retaining thaw er 
form in any degree of cold yet known, Except two, called pure and 
impure, both ingredients of the atmoſphere, they all ſeem to be acid, al- 

kaline, or infammable. Ihe pure air ſupports life much longer, and 
promotes inflammation much more than common or atmoſpheric air: it 
is alſo called empyreal, aphlogiſtic, dephlogiſticated, vital, fire air, emi- 
nently reſpirable, principal of acidity z and is ſuppoſed to be dephlogiſti- 
cated water. The impure air, like all the reſt, except pure and atmo- 
ſpheric air, deſtroys life and flame z and is alſo called noxious, foul, cor- 
rupted, phlogiſticated air, or atmoſpheric mephitis. 

The operations by which permanent effects are produced on the difſe- 
rent kinds of matter, are, _ 

I. Compoſition ; ſyn. Mixture, combination, union, ſolution, * che- 
mical attraction does not take place at any ſenſible diſtance, attention 18 
neceſſary to diminiſh coheſion in ſolids, to approximate the particles of 
the ingredients, and to multiply their points of contact. 

Bodies minutely divided, as in the ſtate of vapour or air, refuſing. to 
unite; have no attraction ; liquids refuſing, have little ; but a liquid unit⸗ 
ing with a ſolid or air, oe a great attraction. 3 

The general effects of chemical union are, 1. Condenſation, conſequent 
ly increaſe of ſpecific gravity. 2. Heat, except it be abſorbed by the pro- 
duction of liquidity or vapour, 3. Change of form, ſolids. becoming 
fluids, and fluids becoming ſolids. 4. Extreme diviſion of parts. 5. Change 

of colour. 6. Diminiſhed attraction for other bodies: hence the more 
fimple a body is, the ſtronger and more numerous are its attractions. 
7. Alteration with regard to the effects of heat and other kinds of mat- 
ter. 8. Different appearance on being mixed with other bodies. 9. Al. 
1 teration of effects on the human hody. 

"IE Decompoſition. : ſyn. Separation, as open evaporation z cloſe eva- 
poration; ; that is, diſtillation or ſublimation ; precipitation. 

Beſides the heads of Compoſition and Decompoſition, another ſeems 
neceſſary ; as in the operations of the calcination and reduction of me 
tals and vitrification, there ſeems to be ſomething parted wich and ſome- 

thing received, This head may be called Reciprocation. . 

As chemical, attraction ſeems to diſpoſe matter to unite with oi one kind 
rather than with another; by which a body added atttacts an ingredient 
from a compound, thereby producing a new compound; and a compound 

changes ingredients with another compound, thereby producing two new 

compounds; the former is called a {ingle elective attraction, and the lat- 
ter a double one, as exhibited in the Tables. The ſuppoſed anomalies i in 
the order of attractions were chiefly owing to overlooking the influence 
of heat, phlogiſton, air, or water, as ingredients, the union of three of 


the ingredients, the ſolubility of ſome of {oe or the _ of acid in 
fome of the e ſalts.” 
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INTRODUCTION * 


The moſt fimple kinds of matter ſeem to be, 1. Heat. 2. Light. 


3. Phlogiſton- 4. Electrical fluid. 5. Magnetical fluid. 6. Pure air “, 

Thoſe conſidered as next in ſimplicity are, the acids, the alkalies, the 
earths; and water. VV 458 

The different kinds of mat erde re rarely found pure in nature. They 

differ from each other in theaForigin, ſenſible qualities, chemical attrac- 

tions, and the compounds which they form. 
PIE 001 e F ow are 6 
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Acimns have a ſour taſte; redden certain vegetable blues; unite with 
alkalies, earths, inflammables, or metals; by which union the ingredients 
may loſe their diſtinguiſhing qualities, the compound being then ſaid to 
be neutral. The acids ſeem to contain pure air. They owe their liquid 
ſtate to water, and their colour and volatility probably to phlogiſton ; for 
both which they, in general, have a powerful attraction. The mineral 
acids burn animal and vegetable bodies like fire. Diluted with 4o or 50 
times their weight of water, they are as active as the other acids. The 
e and animal acids poſſeſs the general properties of acids in a much 
inferior degree; they contain oily and ſlimy matter, and are totally de- 
ſtroyed by a red heat. Acids, as articles of the materia medica, diſſolve, 
at leaſt vit of the body, ſome animal concretions, neutraliſe the taſte of 
bitters, correct vegetable poiſons ; ſeem to be locally ſtimulant and aftrin» 
gent ; and are employed to obviate weakneſs, relaxation, ſpaſm, acidity 
putreſcence, heat, thirſt, ſweat, hemorrhagy, chronic eruptions, increaſed 
diſcharges, the ill condition of certain ulcers. They occaſionally ingreaſe 
the ſecretions, according to the doſe and temperature of the patient. The 
vegetable acids are applied in external inflammation; and acid juices are 
uſed internally in active inflammatory and hemorrhagic ſtates. , Acid va» 
pours are employed as antidotes to cantagion. Acids render the ſtomach 
leſs capable of heing acted on by other matters, as ſpirits, &e. They are 
ſometimes obſerved to excite cough and ſpaſms. Their adminiſtratian re- 
quires only dilution with water, which may alſo be ſweetened. 
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1. Acid & vitriol : ſyn. Vitriolic acid, oil of vitriol, acid of ſulphur, ſul- 
pPhureous acid, acid of alum, aluminous acid; aerial, ethereal, primo- 
genial, univerſal or cathalic acid; acidum calcanthi, acidum vagum 
faſſile. In its concrete ſtate, it is called glacial or icy oil of vitrial ; 
in its ordinary ſtrong ſtate, that is, when about double the weight of 
Water, the epithet /rong or concentrated is often added; and in a more 
diluted ſtate, that is, with about ſeven waters, it is called weak vi- 
triolic acid, ſpirit of vitriol, or ſpirit of ſulphur by the bell. Its va- 
pol ifie point when pure, is about 5 50% of heat. United with à cer- 
taiß proportion of phlogiſton, it may exiſt in the form of vitriolic 
à acid air; and this, combined with water, forms the volatile vitriolic 
or fulphureous acid. Saturated with phlogiſton, it forms ſulphur. It 
has a conſiderable attractiou for phlogiſton. „„ 
r 7 Pen, 
Some, however, conſider heat and light as different compounds of pure air and 
phlogiſton ; while others, denying the exiſtence of phlogiſton, conſider pure air as con- 
liſting of hea: and a certain matter which phlogiſtie bodies are diſpoſed to abſorb, O- 


* W— 


thers, again, contider the five firſt as mere modifications of one augther, 
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| 2, Acid of nitre; ; fn, Nitrous "acid, ſmoking ncilt or ſpirit of nitr 
" , Imoking nitrous. acid, Glauber's ſpirit of nitre. Diluted, it i called 
ſingle aquafortis. It exiſts in form of nitrous and njtrous acid air, 
It has a remarkable attraction for phlogiſton. | 
3. Acid of ſalt ; ſyn. Acid of muria, matic or marine acid, ſpirit of 
alt, acid or ſpirit of ſea · ſalt, Glauber's ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, ſpirit of ſal 
gem, acid ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. It exiſts in form of marine acid 
air. It ſeems to contain ſo much phlogiſton that it has little attrac- 
tion for it. It is dephlogiſticated by black calx of manganeſe, calx 
| of arſenic, acid of nitre, &c, Theſe are the three chief mineral acids, 
4. Acid of tartar; ſyn. Tartareous acid, ſpirit of tartar. . 
Acid of vinegar ; ſyn. Spirit of vinegar or of verdegris, radical vinegar, | 
 acetous acid. It exiſts in form of acetous air. 
| Vinegar is a product of fermentation ; a proceſs by which dead or- | 
ganic matter, expoſed to air, moiſture, and a heat at leaſt abave Wh 
329, is decompoſed ; and in the caſe of ſweet matter produces 
+ Inceeltively alcohol, vinegar, and volatile alkali, with a reſpec- | 
tive ferment. in each ſtage. "Theſe ſtages are called the vinous or 
ern the acetous, and the putrefactive. The ferment i in 
the firſt ſtage ſeems to be acid of chalk. 
6. Acid of Berax; fn. Sedatiye or narcotic ſalt of Homberg, Sauelo 
„ 
7: Acid of « chat; ſyn. Cretaceous, cretous, calcareous, chalky, atrial, 
or mephitic acid, air or gas; fixt, fixable air or gas, gas ſylveſtre, 
deadly or choak damp. Water combined with i it is *. mephitic 
or acidulous water, or ſpirit of chalk. 
| Tube acid and alkaline airs are readily : abſorbable by water, and 
_ eee as the yapours of the acids volatiliſed by phlo- 
„ Fiton. 
8. The other acids are, 1. Aqua regia. 2. Acid of amber. 3. Acid 
of benzoin. 4. Acid of ſugar. 5. *Acid of milk. 6. * Acid of 
ſugar of mk. 7 Acid of lemons. 8. Acid of tamarinds. 9. Acid 
of ſorrel. 10. LAci of fat. 11. TON of ants. 12. Acid of 


— arſenic, 13. *Acid of fluor or ſpar. 14. *Acid of phoſphorus, ; 
135. Acidum perlatum. 16. 1 54 of Vruffian blue. 17. Acid : 
of tungſtein, ; 


; Perhaps the acid principle is the fame | in all acids, and they differ from 
one aue 7 e in their proparizons of pure air and phlog giſton. 


ALK ATE 


Arx ES, whether the ſaline or earthy, have many properties in com- 
mon. They are found united with the acid of chalk, they have much the 
fame appearance, they green vegetable blues, unite with acids, are 
fluxes to the flinty earths, and render oil or ſulphur miſcible with wa- 
5 The carthy are much leſs ſoluble in water; and, except lime, have 
ittle or no taſte. The earthy are deprived of their acid by heat, the ſa- 

ne require another attracting ſubſtance, as lime. The ſaline ones and 
Ine, when N are e corroſive, r and act on the metals in ſome 
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meaſure like the acids, They diſſolve animal concretions and mucus, are 
faid to correct animal poiſons, and out of the body they obyiate putre- 
ſcence. The earthy. alkalies, if mild, whether, with or without their acid; 
and common ſalt when in a (mall proportion, ſeem the only particular ſub- 
ſtances that promote putre faction. When diluted, they are uſed exter- 
nally in chronic eruptions, to ſtimulate the inactive veſſels in foul ulcers, 
and in the form of injection to deftroy aſcarides. Some uſe them inter- 
nally in ſcrophula. The ſaline ones increaſe the diſcharges by the ſkin, 
kidneys, and inteſtines, according to the doſe and patient's temperature: 
the volatile alkali is uſed as a rubefacient; and its odour to excite the li- 
ving principle; and likewiſe internally to ſtimulate and to obviate ſpaſm 
and torpor. Lime-water is uſed as a tonic and aſtringent, as in dyſpepſia, 
intermittents, and increaſed diſcharges. The other alkine carths ſeem 
merely to abſorb moiſture and acid; and magneũa meeting with acid in 
the ſtomach purges. The uſe of the alkalies cannot be long continued 
without injuring the ſtomach and conſtitution. The ſaline ones may be 
given diluted, or with ſome conſerve in form of bolus; and the mild ear- 
thy ones ſuſpended in water by gum. = e 


SALINE ALKALIES; Ha. Alkaline of antacid ft. 
1. Vegetable alkali + ſyn. Pure kali, cauſtic vegetable alkali, or alkali of 


tartar ; cauſtic, infernal, or ſeptic ſtone, potential cautery, common 
caps. Diſſolved in water; it is called cauſtic ley, or water of pure 
ali. . a 
Subcretiſed vegetable alkali ? ſyn. Kali, common or mild vegetable alkali; 
_ fixt nitre; ſalt of tartar; the impure, as that of wormwood, of 
Plants, of woods, &c. pot-afh, pearl-aſh, caſhub, morcoft aſhes, 
black or white flux.' Diſſolved in water, it is called oil of tartar, 
per deliquium, liquor of fixt alkali or of fixt nitre, ley afiftartar, wa- 
ter of kali. It contains 20 parts of pure acid, 48 of pu kali, and 
32 of water in the hundred, and is ſoluble in 4 waters at 60? of Fah- 
renheit's ſcale. Its cryſtals are permanent. | 


1. Mineral alkali; 8 Pure or cauſtic, mineral, marine, or foffile alkali, 


natron, ſoda, alkali of ſalt. Diſſolved in water, it is called ſoap-ley. 
Suabcretiſed mineral alkali : ſyn. common or mild mineral or follile alka- 
li, ſoda, or ſalt of ſoda, barilla, kelp, mural natron, aphronitrum, the 
nitre of the ancients, Egyptian nitre. It contains 16 of acid, 20 of 
alkali, and 64 of water; is ſoluble in two waters. Its cryſtals are 
deaqueſcent. | | ES 


3. Volatile alkali : ſyn. Ammonia, pure or cauſtic volatile alkali, alkali of 
bones or oſcali. Combined with water, it is called cauſtic volatile 
ſpirit, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac prepared by quicklime, water of pure 
ammonia. It exiſts in form of alkaline air which is capable of de- 

compoſit ioůn. )) e 
wbcretiſed volatile alkalijor Ammonia :.ſyn, Common mild concrete vola- 
_ tile alkali, ſalt of urine; volatile alkali, or ſalt of ſal ammoniac, volatile 
| ſal ammoniac, ſalt of ſoot, of hartſhorn, volatile ſalt of bones, of ivory, 
of elkes · hoof, of vipers, of r &c. It contains 45 of acid, 43 
Oe | - Cw > WR 
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of alkali, and 12 of water. Diſſolved in water, it is called mild fpirtt 
oſ fal ammoniac, of hartſhorn, water of ammania, &c. 

| This laſt is called volatile, as it exhales in the common temperature of che 
atmoſphere. The epithet fixed is often added to the names of the 
other two, as * We! a Wees dees wy heat to convert ths in- 
to e 8 | | 


FARTHY ALKALIES; OY Alkaline abſorbent antacid 


EY earths. 


FR her - — Pure N or heavy cath, Soluble i in 900 waters 
dez; pee. gra. 4. | 8 8 
S ubcretiſed barytes. 
2. Lime: ſyn. Pure, calcined, burnt, cauſtic limeſtone, chalk, calcareous 
earth; quicklime. Soluble in 680 waters at 60; ſpec. grav. 2.3. 
Suberetiſea lime ſyn. Mild calcareous earth, as limeſtone, chalk, warble, 
marle, gur; animal ſhells and concretions,. as oyſter-ſhells ; cio 
ſpars, petrefactions, &. It often contains 40 of acid. 
3. Magnęſiu: ſyn. Pure, muriatic earth, or calcined magneſis. Soluble i in 
17692 waters at 60; ſpec. grav. 2.33. 
Suberetiſed magneſia . ſyn. Common magneſia, magnefia of nitre, of 
common falt, Count de Palma's powder, Valentini's laxative poly- 
chreſt. It often contains r of acid. 
4. Clay : ſyn. Pure clay, argillaceous eatth, earth of alum: As inſoluble 
as magneſia. Bole, as French bole, i is an impure clay; ſpec. grav. 2. 
; Subcretiſed clay. 
5. The other primitive earth is the Fluß; ſyn. ſiliceous, eryſtalline, vi- 
e or vitrifiable ; which is ſoluble in no 9 8 but tg of ſpar. 


alkali- ſeems naturally to contain phlogiſton. All the thee 
are alterable by certain phlogittic matters, and then ſaid to be phlo- 
giſticated; the two fixt by ſuch means yield volatile alkali. Perhaps 
the alkaline principle is the ſame in all the alkaline ſubſtances, and 
they differ from one another only 1 in the . of . mat- 
„ and e | 
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SALINE. SALTS. 1 = 


The ſaline ſalts may be produced, 1. By mixing the ingredients to the 
point of ſaturation ; and in the caſe of perfect neutrals, till the diſtin- 
guiſhing qualities of the ingredients are loſt. 2. By adding the acid to a 
compound containing the alkali, 3. By adding the alkali to a compound 
containing the acid. 4. By a double elective attraction. This . 
in ſome meaſure to all compound ſalts, 


* 


The ſaline and earthy ſalts increaſe the e by che lain, the kid- 


neys, and inteſtines, according to the doſe and patient's temperature; are 
5 uſed er in active inflammatory and nds en but r 
\ | tO: 3 0 OS 
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aters 
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with de eier of carrying off effuſed water or aerimony. Saline ſalts are 
rendered more active by large dilutions; and more grateful by ſugar, le- 
mon qubee, and an en Alum i 1s Wy ow ay; an NY 
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1. Vitridlated 7 urn Allati.or Kali: ; ſyn. Vieriolited nitre or tartar. 
Glaſer's ſal polychreſt. arcanun? duplicatum, ſal enixum de duobus. 
It contains 40 of acid, 52 of alkali, and 18 of water; ſoluble in 5 
waters at 212%, and in 16 at 60% Its cryſtals are ſubaquated-and 
permanent; taſte bitteriſh, 

2. Vitrialated Mineral Alkali or Natron; ſyn. Glauber's purging or won- 

derful falt, vitriolated foda, It contains 27 of acid, 15 of alkali, and 
58 of water; ſoluble in four-fifths its weight of water at 2129, in 3 at 
609, by heat in ite own water, is deaqueſcent ; loſing in both cales 
: above one half its weight. Taſte cool and bitteriſh, 
3. Nitriated Vegetable Alkali or Kali ; ſyn. Nitre, ſaltpetre, fats 
nitre, ſal prunel, mineral cryttal, It contains 33 of acid, 49 of al- 
kali, and 48 of water; ſoluble in one water at 2 129, and in 7 at 600% 
f cryſtals permanent. Taſte cool, acrid, and bitteriſn. 

4. Muriated Vegetable Hltali or Kali ; ſyn. Digeſtive lalt, Sylvius' s fe- 
brifuge falr, regenerated ſea-ſalt, ſpiritus ſalis marini coagulatus, It 
contains LEE of acid, 51. of alkali, and 8 of water; ſoluble in 2 wa- 
ters at 212®, and in 3 at 60. _ Cryttals permanent. and ſubaquated. 
Taſte falt and acrid. 

5. Muriated Mineral Alkali or Natron; ſyn. Salited offs alkali; ſeas 

| fountain, mountain, foſſile, marine, or common ſalt; fal gem. It 

Contains 52 of acid, 42 of alkali, and 6 of water. Soluble in 24 wa- 
ters at 212®, and in a little more at 60?. Cryſtals permanent and 
ſubaquated. Taſte falt and agreeable... 

6. Muriated Volatile Alkali or Ammonia 3 ſyn. Crude, common, or Gm- 
Ply ſal ammoniac, armoniac, armenia, cyreniac; fait ok:land, flow- 

ers of {al ammoniac. it contains 52 of acid, 40 of alk 
water; ſoluble in one water at 2129, and i in 34 at 60% 
permanent. Taite acrid. 

7. Sapertartariſed Vegetable Alkali c or Kali; ſyn. Cryſtals or cream of tartar, 

pure tartar. Tartar, in its impure ſtate, is called crude, red or white 
tartar, argol, or wineſtone. It contains about one fourth its weight 
of alkali; foluble-i in 28 waters at 212% and in 150 at 609% Cryſtals 
permanent. Tafte acid. The exceſs of acid in compound lalte ad- 
beres leſs firmly than the neutraliſing portion. 

1 eee e g Vegetable Alkali or Kali; ſyn. Tartariſed tartar, ſoluble 

3 ende falt. ne i waters at 6053 aqueſoguts tante 5 
tter. 70 
9. Tae Fired Altalic or n 1 ſyn. Rochelle ſalt, Seignette” 3 
polychreſt ſalt, tartarifed ſoda. It contains more than one - fourth of 
mineral alkali, leſs than one · fourth of e alkali ; ſoluble in Ms 
waters at 609; deaqueſeent. 

1. Acetiſed Vege! zable Alkali or Kali; ſyn. diuretic falt, regen rated tar- 
tar, terra Poliits tartari. It contains 19 of acid, 3⁴ of alkay, and 
49 of water; is very aqueſcent. TTL 

21. Acetiſed V. olatile Alkati or em 1 fr. Mindererus 's 1255 ve · 
1 ammoniac. Very aqueleent.. 1 1 
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12. Sub- loraratel Mineral Alkali or Natron ; ſyn. Borax, tincal, ery · 
ſocolla. It contains 34 of acid, 17 of alkali, and 47 of water; ſo· 
luble in 6 waters at 2129, and in 12 at 60; ſoluble by heat in its 

own water; and fomewhat deaqueſcent. 


3: pag V, . or & wg ſyn. Saline, or anti-emetic mixture. 


EARTHY SALTS. 


1 f. *Fitriolated 8 ſyn. Does ſpar or gypſum, Bonoalia — 80 
baroſelenite, marmor metallicum. Not ſoluble in 1600 waters at 
"3 & wel 


2: Vitriolated Lime; ſyn. Gypſum, ſelenite, n of Paris. Soluble 
in 500 waters at 60⁰. 

3. Vitriolated Magnęſia; ſyn. Bitter falt, bitter purging ſalt ; 3; Engliſh, 
Epſom, Scdlitz, or Seidſchutz ſalt. It contains 33 of acid, 19 of 
magneſia, and 48 of water; ſoluble in two-thirds of water at 2120 
and in one water at 603: ſoluble by heat in its own water; deaque- 
80 loſing, i in both caſes, one half its weight. Taſte cool and very 

itter. 

I. Sußervitriolated Clay ; ſyn. Alum. It contains 38 of acid, 18 of 

clay, 44 of water; ſoluble in two-thirds of water at 212% and in 15 


at 60%. Cryſtals permanent ; ſoluble by heat in their own Meter, 
. and loſe one "half their weight. 


; hee ſubſtances, Saber dpi or ſweet, are, like the ſalts, Coluble 
in water; ſuſpend oil and heavier matters in water J are rendered miſcible 
in ſpirit by eſſential oil or reſin; defend from acrimony, and the ſweets 
render other medicines agreeable. Glutinous ſubſtances, when pure, may 

de diluted; or ſweetened in form of lozenge. - 
The i are Gummi Arabicum, Gummi Tragacanthz, Althea 
Linum, Ma, Convallaria, Lilium album, Satyrion, Lichen, Parietaria, 
Trichomanes, Fænum Grzcum. The ſweet are—Saccharum, Manna, 


Mel. Ghcyrrhiza, Prunus Gallica, Uve paſſe Jo. et minores, en. 
Caſſia fiſtularis, N 


| INFLAMMABLE BODIES. 


. © AE from 1 ſource, as from e801 in the fan? 8 rays, e· 
lectricity, chemical union, fermentation, animals, friction, or pereuſſion, or 
Phlogiſtic bodies, has the following general effects: Calefaction, rarefac- 
tion, as expanſion, fluidity, and vapour; ignition; and, with regard to 

phlogiſtic bodies expoſed to the air, irflammation, or combuſtion. The 
heat and phenomena of this laſt may be from the double chemical. union 
and condenſation which take place, viz. the union betwint the elemen- 


| Guam bodies gon air and OOTY: wo: betwixt 1 55 air 785 g reſi 
ET : ; 


J. leben 5 ſyn. 8 | | 5 
II. Alovbel; ſyn. Ardent ſpirits, rectified foirit, foirit e of wine, vinous vs foi 

5 rity _ if Pirit. It means a 90 52 free from all water, except. what 
| | : enters. 
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enters its compoſition as an <a When its ſpecific + gravity is 
to water as 13 to 12, it is called reQified ſpirit. This diluted with 
an equal weight of water, is called a proof-ſpirit, a brandy, weak 
ſpirit of wine. Its vaporific and inflammable point is 194% Its 
ſtrength is judged of by its partial or entire inflammability, levity, and 
fluidity. When pure, it is the ſame from whatever fermented liquor 


it is diſtilled. Its ingredients ſeem to be water, acid, and a ſubtle oil 


containing its phlogiſton. It diſſolves the ſaline. alkalies, and more or 
leſs of the following compound. ſalts,, moſt of the ammoniacal ſalts, 
acetiſed vegetable alkali, nitrated and muriated lime and magneſia, ſa- 
perxitriolated iron ſomewhat dephlogitticated, ſupermuriated mercury. 
It does not diſſolve the vitriolic compounds. It is ſtimulant and ia- 
toxicating. Its compounds 5 
1. Vitridic Æthereal Ligaor; ſyn. Variolie ther, ee 
2. Dulcified Spirits ; ſyn. Weak æthers; 3s ſaweet Nini. of vitrich, oy. Vis 5 
nous vitriolic acid, weak vitriocol. 


3. Saveet: Spirit of Nitre ; ſyn, Vinous nitrous. ik ſpirit of nitrous = 
ther, weak nitrocol. 


N 


4. Sweet Spirit of Salt; ſyn. Vinous muriatic acid, weak, murocdl, 


55 Saueet Spirit Sal Ammoniac; ſyn, Spirit of ammonia. | 
Gin, Subſtances, whether the unctuous, eflential, or foſſile, ſeem to co 
their origin to organic matter, to conſiſt of phlogiſton, acid ond * 
ter; and ſhow little diſpoſition to unite with water. 
ILL The uniJuous* ; ſyn. Unguinous, exprefſed, bland; fat; greaſe, 
feel ſlippery, inodorous, inſipid; riſe at 600%; form ſoap. with alkali, 
plaſter with metallic earth; evolve acid; or become. rancid on 


10 i 


keep - 
ing; and ate only ſoluble i in alcohol when rancid, diftilled, that is 


empyreumatic, or ſeparated from ſoap or plaſter by rid. 'T e 

fend from acrimony, and relax. Their Wet ae Rs 

1. Soap; ſyn. altaliſed ail. of | "A 
2. Balſam of. Sulphur ; ſyn. fulbburated ail... 


IV. Efential Oil f i ſyn. Aromatic.oil,; balſam, WM F. ind 


reſins n AA the oils « hiefy in aalen. This ail feels lefs Hip: 5 
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1 The 3 ſubtances. arey A amaræ et key lire. 
laurus, palma, ſerum ovile, axungia poreina, ſpermaceti, cera alba, vi- 
pera. Unctuous oil may be given mized with water in form of emulſion 
or mixture, by means of gum or wolatile alkali; or with mucilage in 
form of linctus. The external applicatiens differ chiefly-i ia conſrſtence. 
The liniment conſiſts of one part of wax and four of oil; the ointment, 
of one of wax and two and a half of oil; the cerate, of one of wax an 
about two of oil, with one- eighth of ſpermaceti. Theſe ferve to keep 
parts ſoft and from the air. The plaſter conſiſts of oil and calx of lead; 
and ſerves to keep parts firm, and retain dreffings. With theſe, ſubſtan- 


ces ſuppoſed uſeful may be mixed. 


T In this, in a gummy or ſaline matter, reſide thoſe ſenſible qualities 
by ane the following . are N . are not uſed in ac? 


—— 


ey 3 


_  allium, colchicum, cinara, digitalis; iris paluſtris, ſeneka, 
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| en wen the unctuous, has a ſtrong odour, pungent taſte s at 
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tive inflimniatory or kamen bügie fotes of the tynen, except when the 
evacuation they occaſion may compenſate any bad effects from their ſti- 
mulus. In general, they vary in their quantity of inert and active matters. 
Their active matter, dilſolved in form of expreſſed juice, infuſion, or tinc- 
ture, or freed from the ſolvent, without an injuring heat, in form of extract, 
is their moſt certain ſtate I. The leſs diſagreeable ones, however, are often 
given ſimply divided, diffuſed in liquid, or ſuſpended by gum in form of 
a mixture, or Gated; in form of electuary, bolus, or pill. The form of 
pill rendered ſoluble by gum or extract of liquorice, is in general beſt; 
as, except in infancy or difficult deglutition, it is eaſily ſwallowed, it co- 
vers any diſagreeable taſte, confines the active matter; and from its ſſow- 
neſs of ſolubility, and as it can be longeſt continued without diſguſt, it 
is particularly ſuited to active medicines and chronic complaints, i in which 
theſe medieines are chiefly uſed. 

Acrids excite local heat, pain, and bliſters, ad increaſe ſecretion, 
They are given internally to increaſe ſecretion ; and ſome are chicfly uſed 

as emetic, cathartic, or anthelmintic. Cantharidsi : arum, rhododen- 
dron; urtica, millipedæ; pyrethrum, bimpinella; ; aſarum, hippocaſtanum ; 
dolichos, ſpigelia, filix mas, Geoffræa; /napi album, cochlearia, naſtur- 
tium aquaticum, raphanus ruſticanus, ine ; flammula Jovis, meZze- 
reon, ſarſaparilla, hardana, lobelia ſyphilitica, pulſatilla nigricans; ſcilla, 
ee bry- 
onia, 'melampodium, Wray gambogia, ſcammoniuim; Falun ee 
ricinus, ipecacuanha. = 

Aftringents,excite a ſenſe a „ in che mouth, and Wem ink with 
a ſolution iron. They conſtringe the animal fre, and are given to 
obviate weakneſs, increaſed diſcharges, and putreſcence. Catechu, kino, 
biſtorta, uva urſi, quereus, gallz, agarjcus, lignum Campechenſe, granata 
malus, cydonia malus, tormentilla, roſa rubra, plantago, e en 
ulmus, tuſſilago, verbaſcum, ſcolopendrium; rheum. 

Bitters are given to obviate weakneſs, morbid acid, worms, and pu- 
treſcence. Some are chiefly uſed as cathartic. Gentiana, eurſuta, quaſ- 
ſia, fimarouba, radix indica Lopeziana, columbo,' cortex | Poruvianus, ſa- 
liz, chamemelum, artemiſia, abſynthium, abrotanum, centaureum minus; 
earduus benedictus, ſantonicum, tanacetum, taraxacum,” menyanthes, ſu- 
maria, marrubium, rubia, dulcamara, dictamnus albus, ſcordium, genifta, 
gratiola, elaterium, rhamnus ene e nthis, aloe ere e * | 
hepatica. 

ER Oi, ſyn. Naphtha, i is a light, eolaeiley fragrant; er alt, 

Not ſoluble in WIT þut unites with ſome eſſenti Its im- 


. | | e ö 


lt might be of uſe to diſtinguiſn the ſolvent of the he ane * ume 4 
E n ; as the uae, by i terms deaquared, decoliſed, e 


* 
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TN pure kinds are, Petroleum, or rock oil; mineral pitch, Barbadoes 
tar, or devil's dung ;, * aſphaltum, Jews pitch, or mamia mineralis; 
V jet; amber; foſſil or pit-coal: and are called bitumens. 


VI. Animal Oil, ſyn. Dipellius's oil, is an empyreumatic oil, diſtilled 


chiefly from the glutinous parts of animals, and rectiſied by gentle 
diſtillations into a light, volatile, odorous, penetrating oil, contain- 
, moet of ate 1 
VII. Sulphur ; ſyn. Brimſtone, mineral ſulphur, flowers of ſulphur. It is 
idioelectric, inſoluble in water, has little tafte or ſmell till heated; 
its ſpecific gravity about 2; riſes at 170%, melts at 1855, and flames 
at 3020; contains of acid 6e, of phlogiſton 40 per cent. It is laxa- 
tive and antipſoric. Its compound is, 
Liver of ſulphur ; ſyn. hepatic ſulphur, ſulphur-cali; hence hepatic or 


ſulphur-caline ain; an antidote to mineral poiſons, and is uſed exter- 


4 


__ nally in chronie 2 Yu Pe 


. 


VIII. Phoſphorus, a kind of very inflammable ſulphur, conſiſting of acid | 


of bones and phlogiſton. ED 
IX. * Charcoal: ſyn. Charred vegetables, as charred linen or tinder; char- 
PE V r 
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5 Ocorous ſubſtances. are ſubdivided into aromatics and fetids, between 
which it is not eaſy to draw the line of diſtinction.— The odorous prin - 


ciple, in a moderate degree, ſlimulates, refreſhes, and ſtrengthens; in 4 


certain greater degree, its ſtimulus is ſo conſiderable and quickly diffu - 


five, that it has the appearance of being entirely and directly ſedative, 
Aromatics render other medicines agreeable, and ate grateful ſtimulants 


in caſes of weakneſs, ſpaſm, or flatus ; but cannot be ſo long continued 
as the fetids, nor are they ſo important medicines. The fetids are much 


uſed in ſtates of weakneſs attended with ſpaſin, flatus, pain, watchfulneſs, 
and bad ulcers. io 5 oor apend once oa Hager 
Aromatics. Cinnamomum, caſſia lignea, canella alba, caſcanilla, ſantalum 


citrinum, ſaſſafras, zcdoaria, acorus, ariſtolochia, iris Florentina, enula 
campana, ane ſerpentaria virginiana, zingiber, curcuma; pimen- 


to, cubebz ; piper longum, nigrum, et indicum caryophilli aromatici et 
rubri, nux moſchata, limonia mala, aurantia Hiſpalenſia, Juniperus; ani- 


ſam, fæniculum dulce et vulgare, anethum, coriandrum, carvi, cardamo- 


mum minus, cuminum, petroſelinum, daucus ſylveſtris, angelica ſativa et 


ſylveſtris, liguſticum, imperatoria, mentha ſativa et piperztis, meliſſa, mil - 


lefolium, pulegium, hedera terreſtris, hyſſopus, ſalvia, majora na, thymus, 
ſerpyllum, lavendula, roſmarinus, rf, pallida, arnica; te. ſathina ve- 
neta, balſamum Canadenſe, Gileademe, copaibæ, peruvianum, tölutanum; 


benzoinum, maſtiche, ſtyrax calamita, /torax liguida ; olibanum, myrrha. 


Fetids, Gummi ammoniacum, ſagapenum, galbanum, aſaſætida, cam- 
phora, moſchus,. caſtoreum, guaiacum, valeriana ſylveſtris, ſabina, artiplex 
fztida, ruta. The narcotic fetids are, Opium, cicuta, hyoſcyamus, bel- 


ladona, aconitum, ſtramonium. | 


Colorants-are ſuch ſubſtances as are uſed for giving colour to TS 
Saoguis'draconis, anchuſa, coccinella, roſa rubra, caryophilli rubri, viola, 
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red pit-coal, as coaks or cinders animal: charcoal, as chat ON = 


"blood ; charred oil, as lamp- black. Theſe part with their phlogiſton 
in the order in which they ſtand. It conſiſts of phlogiſton, earth, 
acid of chalk, and alkali: "xt ; is uſed for fuel, and for phlogiſticating 
other matters. The earth of vegetables, whether from putrefaction 
or combuſtion, is either lime, or a mixture of all kinds, often. with 
iron and manganeſe, the vitriolated and muriated fixt alkalies, vitrio- 
lated and phoſphorated lime, and liver of ſulphur. The earth of 
the ſhells of fiſh and eggs is lime; oyſter-ſhells contain ſome vitriq«+ 
lated lime; the earth of N horus, oo &C. is PAP Ines 
line. 


METALS. 


Tur Metals : are found ſometimes native, with thetr entire poiepliment 

of phlogiſton; or mineraliſed in the form of ore, that is, more or leſs 
dephlogiſticated by their union with. ſulphur, arſenic, acid of chalk, ſome- 
times of vitriol, and of falt, and even of phoſptiorus. 
They are malleable in the following order; Gold, filver, copper, iron, 
Un, lead, mercury, and zinc: tenacious in the following order ; Gold, 
iron, copper, filver, tin, and lead. Biſmuth, antimony, and arſenic, 
have a foliated texture; the reſt are of a granulated one. Metals by ham- 
mering are apt to harden ; and by applying heat, and cooling ſlowly, the 
Particles are ſeparated, and allow a new approximation. Metals expoſed 
to heat and air burn; ſome emitting flame, as zinc, iron, copper, ſil- 
ver, tin, lead, antimony, gold, and arſenic: And all, except the per- 
fect metals, part with phlogiſton; abſorb pure air, ſeemingly changing 
it partly into acid of-chalk ; diminiſh in ſpecific, but increaſe in abſolute 
weight; loſe their Apleudor, ductility, opacity, fuſibility, volatility, ſo- 
tubility i in geids, power of being reduced, their diſpoſition to unite even 
with their own metals, their power of conducting electricity, their acti- 
vity on the human ſyſtem: they aſſume the appearance of earths called 
calces, of different colours, as grey, brown, glaſſy, red, white; ſome 
becoming ſoluble in water, or even converted. into acid. The proceſs is 
called Calcination. CODY 

Irog, Which is found in almoſt every part, of nature, is the only metal 
ſeemingly friendly to the human ſyſtem : the reſt are either inert, or more 


$7 


or leſs deleterious; and their uſe cannot be continued long with ſafety. 


They are adminiſtered, 1. In the ſtate of regulus, or metal ſimply divided. 
2. Calcined, by heat and air, or by nitre, as the calces; or by acids, as 

| the precipitates. 3. Saline preparations. And, 4. Combined with ſul- 
ur. 

anc, ſpecific gravity 7225 ; melts, inflames, and riſes at 7006; bluiſh, 

Tron 8, 1695 bluiſh ; capable of wee ; bar cg 

Manganeſe OP 4 bluiſh, 85 

Cobalt 745 : bluiſh. + 

Nickel 9 ; ; whitiſh red; magnetic. 

Lead 1 i753 Be"; ; bluiſh. 

Tin 77; 4083; white, tle, 

Copper 9; 1410; pale red; volatile, 
Fer 93 1410; P . Biſmuth 


*. 


null 


"I Salo 


Bi 4 4603 whitiſh-red. | 8 
pa 6 809*; Aa mn 4 
Arſenic 875 bluiſn; "volatile. : 

ercury 143 congeals at 400 below of! ; talk noe; white, | 
Silver 11; 1000?; white. | 
Gold 19% 3 yellow. 
Platina 23; white, 
Tungſtein metal. 


METALS a by Heat and Air; ſyn. Calces, debe. 


giſticated Metals. 


1. Calcined Zines ; ſyn. Calx of zinc, flowers of aide, felder but 

2. Subcalcined Iron; ſyn. Scales of iron. 

3. Red Lead; ſyn. Red calcined lead, | 5 

4. Litharge; ſyn. Subvitrified lead. 1 

5. Grey Cals of Antimeny. | 

6. Nitrated Cals of Antimany ; ; ſyn. James's powder nitre-recaeined an. 
- timony. © 

7. Glaſe if Antimony ; ; ſyn. Vitrißed antimony. . 


8. Crocus of Antimony; ſyn. Crocus of metals, red nitre-calcined ani. 


mony. 


9. Calcined Mercury ; ſyn. Mercury N by itſelf. 


Metallic 8 AL T 8. 


Acip of nitre is the moſt powerful ſolvent of the metals: Its action re- 


quires ſometimes to be moderated, or the metal is apt to ſeparate. . The 


acid of vitriol requires eyen a boiling heat to attack mercury or ileer. 
The acid of ſalt has ſtill leſs diſpoſition to unite with them; but when de- 
phlogiſticated, it diſſolves all metals completely. To metals dephlogiſti- 
cated as by the other acids, it ſhows a ſtronger attraction, even in- Its Ore 
dinary ftate, by taking the metals from them: 

The other acids are in general weaker in ſolvent - power, 

Metals dephlogiſticated to a certain degree are ſoluble both in acids 
and alkalies. 

Metals cannot unite with acids without loſing their phlogiſton ſo far 
as to be in the ſtate of calces; nor can they remain united if they loſe 
more, which metallic ſolutions are very apt to do by expoſure to the air. 
Perfe& ſolutions are tranſparent, and tinged with the proper. colour of 
the calx. The colour ſeems to vary according to the quantity « of phlo- 


giſtog preſent; and by a ſufficient quantity, all colour is ſometzmes de» 
royed. 


The cauſticity that is in ſome of the metallic ſalts ſeems to be owing 


to their attraction for phlogiſton. 
Precipitates retain ſome of the ſolvent and of the precipitant, from 
which they can hardly, if at all, be freed. Precipitates by mild fixt al- 


dur carry down acid of chalk and water ; and * volatile alkali, phlo- 
gil ON, - 
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1. Vltrislated Zinc: yn. White vitriol or'copperas, vitriol of x zin or of 
Goſlar; it contains 12 of acid, 20 of zinc, and 580 of water; 3 foluble 
in two waters at 60%. 

2. Super-vitriolated Tron ſyn. Green rind or topperas, falt or vitriol 
of iron, of ſteel, or of Mars; recently eryſtalliſed, contains 20 of acid, 
25 of iron, and 55 of water; ſoluble in 6 waters at 605 5 8 

3. Supertartariſed iron. 8 

4. Super · vitriolated Copper 5 ſyn. Blue, 1 Cyprus el or op- 

ras; contains go of acid, 27 of pe and 34 of 80 foluble 

in 4 waters at 600. 

5. 3 Mercury ; ſyn. Vitriol of mercury; contains 49 of 
acid. 

6. Supernitrated Mercury; ſyn. Nitre of mercury; contains 28 of nels. 


7. Super-nitrated Silver; ſyn, Salt of filver, lunar cauſtic or ene: * 


contains 36 of acid. 

8. Super- muriated Antimony; ſyn. Butter or cauſtic of antimony. - 

9. Super-muriated Mercurys ſyn. Corroſive ſublimate Mercury; contains 
16 of acid, 77 of mercury, and 6 of water; not decompoſable by 
heat ; cryſtals permanent; ſoluble in 19 waters at 609, and in alco- 
hol; anites with -muriated volatile alkali, which renders it remark- 

| ably foluble. 

10. Super- tartariſed Antimony; ; ſyn. Emetic tartar; 2 ſoluble 10 60 waters 
at 600. 

11. Super-acetiſed Lead or ceruſſe ; ſyn. Salt or ſugar of lead, or of baun; 

acetiſed ceruſſe. | 

12. Superacetiſed mercury, ſoluble in 3 waters at 60e. : WES, 

Ammoniacal Copper and Ammoniacal 088 or M Martial Alrerc, e contain 
metal, wide alkali, and acid. . 


Subaeidated Metals. | 


1. 0 of Trim; ſyn. Suberetiſed i iron. . 

2. Submuriated Mercury ; ſyn. Sweet mercury culimate; calomel, 35545 
alba, mild muriated mercury. It contains 14 of acid and water, 
and 86 of mercury. 

. Subacetiſed Lead; ſyn. Ceruſſe, white lead, 

. Subacetiſed Copper; ſyn. Verdegris. 


+ — | 


Calcined metallic Salts. 


1. White Calcined Vitrial; ſyn. Calcined V. 5 ; 


2. Red Calcined Vitriol; ſyn. Colcothar of __ by 
3. Calcined Nitrated "Os 5 ſyn. Red corrofive e red d prociple 
tate, 
Sulphurated Metals. 


11 . Sulphurated Antimony ; ſyn. Antimony, crude and 3 antimony, 
ore of antimony. - = 
2. Sulphurcaline Antimony ; ſyn. Kermes mineral. 


3. Decaliſed 
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3. 3. Dealcalifed Sulphurcaline Antimony 3 ſyn. Precipitated ann en of anti- 
mony: golden ſulphur of antimony. * 
4. Sulphurated Mercury; ſyn. Native 5 factitious 3 ore e of mere 
Sf en, n mineral, antimonial ee 


PRECIPITATES. 


Is: Devitrialated mercury ; ; ſyn. Yellow, emetic mercury; enrich mines. 
2. Denitrated mercury; im Aſhy powder of mercury. 
3- Demuriated antimogy ;' ſyn. Powder of algaroth ; mercury of tive. © 


4. Demuriated mercur 5 fyo. \ White precipitate of OE] ; white calx 
08 quien, 


WATER. 


WATER is about 850 times heavier than air ; its vapour occupies 1400 
times more ſpace than when 1a a liquid ſtate: like air, it exiſts in almoſt 
every body of nature, and is never found pure. 


The chief ſubſtances found in water are, Pure, inflammable, and hepa 


tic airs; acid of chalk ; the fixt alkalies, vitriolated, muriated, cretiſed ; 
the vegetable, ener: nitrated ; .cretiſed volatile alkali z muriated . 


rytes; lime, and ſometimes magneſia, vitriolated, nitrated, an ſubcretiſed; ; 
ſometimes clay, ſuper vitriolated and muriated; iron, ici muria- 
ted, cretiſed; manganeſe, muriated; copper, vitriolated; calx of arſenic; 


petroleum; vegetable and animal putreſcent mucilage. "Waters are exa- 
mined by the ſenſes, and by evaporation, during which the volatile and 
fixt matters are ſeparated and collected; or by precipitants or teſts. The 
chief of theſe teſts are vegetable blue infuſions, as that of red cabbage, 
for acids and alkalies; a ſaturated ſolution of an aſtringent, as that of 
gall- nut i in ſpirit of wine, for iron; phlogiſticated alkali for the metals; 


vitriolic acid for barytes; acid of ſugar for cretiſed lime; cretiſed alkali 


for magneſia and clay; nitrated filver and muriated barytes for acids uni- 


ted with other ſubſtances; alcohol lor acidated alkalies : any — for ſaline 
or earthy hepar, &c. | 


4A 1 K. 


Pure Air, ſpecific gravity 110. | 
Phlogiſticated Air 140. B 
Acid of Chalk 220. 8 05 
Comman Air 152. | 

Inflammable Air 10, 

Nitrous Air 157. 

Marine Acid Air 252. 

Vitriolic Acid Air 30⁰ 

Alkaline Air 70. 


————— — . 1 
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_ 3 
Phlogiſticated iron with 
Vitriolated e | 
Acidated 8 or metal, with 
Fretiſed alkali, 


3. Es 
Acidated ammonia with 
Cretiſed fixt N or earth, 


Vitriolated alkali magneſia, or 
clay, with ' 

Nitrated, muriated, or acetiſed 

lime, | 


5. , 
vitriolated or muriated alkali} 


or earth with 

Nitrated or acetiſed lead, mer- 
_ cury, or filver, 

: 6. 


Vitriolated, nitrated, or ace» 


tiſed filver, with 
Nuriated me or earth, 


Vitriolated kali with 
Muriated lime, or lead, 


with 


Nitrated mercury, 


9. ; 1 
Vitriolated ammonia with 


Nitrated, muriated, or acetiſed| 


fixt alkali, 
Os 


Vitriolated, nitrated, or muri- 


- ated ammonia, with 
Acetiſed fixt alkali or ns 
| l 
Vitriolated mercury with 


. 


. ö 
Tartariſed or acetiſed kali 


N | 


. 


= 


Phlogiticatca, copper ns 


Vitriolated iron. 


5 Acidated alkati and 


Cretiſed earth oy metal. 


3 fixt Jia or earth and 
Cretiſed ammonia. 


4 
Vitriolated lime, and 
INitrated, muriated, or 


ace- 
tiſed alkali, magnclia, or 
clay. 5 


5 
[Vitriolated or EE Yr lead, 


mercury, or filyer, and 


; Nitrated, or acetiſed W or 


earth. 


: | 6. 
Vitriolated' bed * 


ſed r or e and 


INuriated filver, 


„ 
Vitriolated lime, ar 1 1 


| Muriated kali. 


8. : 
Tartariſed or acctſed mercury 
Nitrated kali, 


| 9. „„ 
Vitriolated fixt alkali, and 
INitrated, muriated, or acetiſed 
ammonia, | 


10. 


_  IVitriolated, nitrated, or muria- 


\ 


ted fixt alkali or lime, and 
Acetiſed ammonia. 
Deed + „ 

Vitriolated natron and 


Muriated mercury, 
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Sulphurated antimony, 


: Fu 5 1. | 
| Mſuriated mercury whh Give Ire antimony * 
(Sulphurated mercury. 1 
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CHAPTER I. 


A general View of the Properties and Relations of Medicinat 
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_ ViGnTABLES: 


TK FT EGETABLES are organized bodies, furniſhed with a variety 
X/ of veſſels: for the reception, tranſmiſſion, and perſpiration, of diffe- 
rent fluids, Analogous to animals, they are reproduced from feeds . 
and eggs, and are endowed with functions, whereby the aliment they imbibe 
is changed into new forms, into ſolids and fluids, peculiar to particular 
plants, and to different parts of the ſame plant. % ns 
The analogy between the vegetable and animal kingdoms will appear 
ſtill more ſtriking; when we conſider that the former exhibit, though in a 
leſs degree, all the phenomena of ſenſibility and motion. . 
The pabulum of vegetables, like that of moſt animals, is of a mixed 
nature; and is made up of the neceſſary union of water, heat, and light, 
and leſs. neceſſarily of air and earth: the office of theſe two laſt ſeems to be 
that of filtres; or vehicles for conveying the other principles in proper 


form; 


From varieties in the ſtate and proportion of theſe ſeveral agents, 3 
very multiplied diverſity | takes place in the external form, quantity, and 
quality of one and the ſame. vegetable: hence the difference of plants 
from the ſoil, climate, ſeaſon; and other Gindlar circumſtances. The in- 
fluence of heat, and light, or what is probably the ſame thing, the ab⸗ 
ſorption of the inflammable principle, is perhaps the moſt important 
article in the aliment of vegetables. This principle, whether derived 33 
from the ſolar rays, from putrid matters employed in manure; or * 1 W 
5 T „ N the 
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the putrefaction of the wild growth, aſſiſted by calcareous earths and other 
ſeptics, is found at all times to madify, in a peculiar manner, the form, the 
quantity, and even the fenſible and inherent properties of vegetables: it is 
of importance however to remark, that the ſoundneſs and ſpecifie principles 
of vegetables are not invariably the mare complete in proportion to the 
"vigour of their growth; high health, which is always a dangerous flate in 
the conſtitution of animals, is often the means of perverting or deſtroying 
the economy of vegetable life. Thus the finer aromatics, which natu- 
rally inhabit the dry and fandy foils, when tranfplanted into a moift and 
rich one, or, in other words, when placed in mould abounding in the 
fomites of inflammable principle, grow with rapidity and vigour, have their 
bulk conſiderably increaſed, but loſe very much of their fragrance, as if their 
active principles were exhauſted by the luxuriance of their growth. 
Plants are alſo found to differ conſiderably in the different periods of 
their growth. Thus ſome herbs in their infancy abound moft with odo- 
riferous matter; of which others yield little or none till they have attain- 
ed to a more advanced age. Many fruits, in their immature ſtate, con- 
tain an auſtere acid juice, which by maturation is changed into g ſweet : 
others, as the orange, are firſt warm and aromatic, and afterwards by 
degrees become filled with a ſtrong acid. The common grain, and ſun- 
dry other ſeeds, when beginning to vegetate, are in taſte remarkable ſweet : 
et the kernels of certain fruits prove, at the ſame period, extremely acid. 
The roots of ſome of our indigenous plants, whoſe juice is, during the fum- 
mer, thin and watery, if wounded early in the ſpring, yield rich balſamic 
juices, which, expofed to a gentle warmth, ſoon concrete into ſolid gum- 
my-reſins, ſuperior to many of thoſe brought from abroad. In open 
expoſures, dry ſoils, and fair warm ſeaſons, aromatic plants prove ſtronger 
and more fragrant, and ſolid ones weaker. in {mall than in the oppoſite circum- 
ſtances, To theſe particulars therefore due regard ought to be had in col- 
lecting plants for medicinal uſes. | 1 
It may be proper to obſerve alſo, that the different parts of one plant 
are often very different in quality from each other. Thus the bitter herb 
wormwood riſes from an aromatic root; and the narcotic popy-head in- 
eludes ſeeds which have no narcotie power. Theſe differences, though very 
obvious in the eommon culinary plants, do not ſeem to have been ſufficiently 
obſerved, or attended to, in the medicinal one. g > 
Without any obvious dependence on the circumſtances above-mention- 
ed, vegetables are alſo, like animals, obnoxious to diſeaſes and death. 
Theſe, whether occaſioned by intenſe cold, by inſe&s, lightning, or 
- Other cauſes, always maintain a ſtriking analogy to the n. 
mals. A difference however ariſes from this, that the feveral parts of ve- 
getables do not conſtitute ſuch a mutually depending ſyſtem as thoſe of 
the more perfect animals: Hence it is, that a very conſiderable part of 
a plant may be diſeaſed or dead, whilſt the reſt enjoys a perfect integrity 
of life and health. Though the phyſiology of vegetables is hitherto in- 
ſufficient for forming any complete doctrines of the cauſes and cure of 
their ſeveral diſeaſes; yet it is commendable te have an eye to the for- 
mation of a pathology of the vegetable kingdom: in the ſtate even of our 
preſent knowledge, it is of importtinee in the ſtudy of pharmacy to be 
aware that fuch diſeaſes do really exiſt, and are capable of changing or 
deſtroying the active principles of many of our moſt valuable herbs. - 
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the plants mofe evidently ſenſitive, the diſeaſes exhibit a very Hoke pto- 


| fermentation, which nevertheleſs may be brought into that ſtate by the ad- 


*. 
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pinquity to many of thoſe of animals: ſeveral of the remote eauſes are fuel 


as are known to obſtruct perſpiration, to induoe general debility, or others 


wiſe diſorder the animal economy. The diſeaſes alſo are evidently mark - 
ed by a diminution of their ſenſitive and moving principle ; and perhaps, 
in conſequence of this, their ſolids, their ſap; and other flujds, ſhfivel and 
decay, and the whole plant aſſumes new forms, is impregnated with inert; 
or fraught with noxious principles. Analagous alſo to animals, the plant; 
when deprived of the living principle, runs into all thoſe changes common 
to what is called inanimate. matter. Theſe changes we next proceed to 


examine, | | 
I. Production from Vegetables by Fer MENTATION. 


| FeamenTATION is that ſpontaneous motion excited in dead vegetables 
and animals} but which is peculiar to thoſe organic ſubſtances elaborated 
by the principle of vegetable or animal life. | 

The circumſtances favouritig fermentation in general are, a certain 
degree of fluidity, a certain degree of heat, and the contact of the air. 

There are however ſeveral ſubſtances, of themſelves not ſuſceptible of 
mixture of thoſe that are; as by adding to them, along with a proper quan- 
tity of water, a portion of the yeſt or head thrown up to the ſurface 
of fermenting liquors. Without this expedient many vegetables would 


run immediately into the acetous; and fome of them into the putrefac- 


tive fermentations. It is alſo found, that though acetous and putrefaQive 
ferments are unable to ſtop the vinous fermentation, they are however 
capable of aſſimulating the liquor to their own nature in a more pefe& 
form; and hence it is, that in the manufactures of wine, rum, and vinegar 
it is found uſeful to keep the veſſels well ſeaſoned with the liquor intend- 


ed to be prepared, Three different kinds or ſtages of fermentation 
have been 


generally diſting uiſned by chemiſts. The vinous, which fur- 

niſhes alcohol, or what is commonly called ſpirit; the acetous, which 

affords e dc and the putrefactive, which yields volatile alkali. Being 
a 


pretty conſtant in ſucceſſion to each other, the whole proceſs will be 
bel underſtood by conſidering each of them apart. All vegetable 


ſubſtances are not capable of the vinous fermentation: the conditions 


neceſſary to its production are, à ſaccharo-mucilaginous matter; a fluidity 
a little viſcous, the proper degree of which is beſt learned from experience ; 


| i heat from 40 to 96 of Fahrenheit's thermometer; a conſiderable maſs FE 


of matter; and, laſtly, the acceſs of the external air. ; 
The phenomena exhibited. in the vinous fermentation are, a briſk tu- 
multuary motion, the liquor loſes its tranſparency and | homogeneous ap- 


|  pearance, its bulk and heat are conſiderably increaſed, the folid parts are 


uoyed up to the top, and a great quantity of a permanently elaſtic fluid 


is diſengaged. This fluid or gas being ſomewhat heavier than atmoſpheric 


air, floats in ſeparate maſſes next the ſurface of the liquor; and is from 


"this and other appetirances eafily. diſtinguiſhed from common air: Tt 


extinguiſhes flame and animal life, precipitates lime from me- water, 8 
cryſtalliſes and renders mild the cauttic alkah ; and is therefore the gas 

ſylveſtre of Helmont, and the fixed air or erial acid of moderti a”; = 
5 | | C3 | | iter 


of the veſſel. In the wines produced from the grape, a large quantity of 
4 ̃ ſaline concrete is likewiſe incruſted on the ſides and bottom of the cakes 
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| After ſome time the tumultuary-motion in the liquor is ſuddenly checked, | 
perhaps from the generation of the alcohol; a fine ley is alſo precipitated 3 


and the floating matter, if not purpoſely prevented, ſubſides to the bottom 


8 . 
and this is commonly known by the name of tartar, the properties of 


' which we ſhall afterwards examine. At the termination of theſe pheno- 

mena, the vegetable matter has aſſumed new properties; and from being a 
mild, ſweet, or gently acidulous infuſion, is now become the briſk pungent, 
and inebriating liquor, called Wine or Vinous Liquor. e 


Fermented or vinous liquors are prepared from a great variety of ſub- 


ſtances : the ſaccharine, or thoſe rendered ſo by a beginning vegetation, are 
in general fitteſt for the purpoſe ; a multitude of collateral circumſtances 


are alſo neceſſary for the propen management of the proceſs ; and in vi- 
nous liquors, great diverſities are found independent of their being more 
or leſs watery. Theſe differences are not only obſervable in wines produ- 
ced from different ſubſtances, but alſo in thoſe prepared from one and 
the ſame vegetable. Theſe diverſities may be referred to the different con- 
ditions of the ſubſtance to be fermented, to the ſtates of fluidity and heat, 

and to the degree of fermentation to which the ſubje& has been carried. 


This laſt is principally modified by the preceding cauſes, and not unfre- 


— 


quently by very minute and apparently trifling circumſtances in the conduct 


of the operator. Hence the numberleſs varieties in the vinous liquors pro- 


duced from the grape, which have been more peculiarly denominated wine 


It is an important part of pharmacy to inquire into theſe differences with 


care and attention. | 


The diverfity in vinous liquors is fill more obvious in thoſe produced 
from different vegetables. Many of the native qualities of the ſubſtance, 
ſuch as colour, taſte, flavour, &c. often remain in the wine; not hem 


totally ſubdued by that degree of fermentation by which the liquor is | 


rendered vinous. Hence the remarkable difference of wines as produced 


from. the grape and thoſe furniſhed by the graminous ſeeds : the wine 


produced from theſe laſt has been more ſtrictly called beer ; and this too 
is well known to differ as remarkably from thoſe produced from apples, 


- pears, apricots, &c. as theſe differ from wine properly ſo called. 


1. Of the Product of the Vixous Ferm entation. 5 


Tur product of all theſe fermented vegetables is, as we have juſt now 
mentioned, the pungent and intoxicating liquor called wine. It is proper, 


however, in pharmacy, to inquire into the different principles which enter 


into its compoſition as a mixt. As the wine furniſhed by. grapes is 
the moſt. valuable and generally known, we ſhall take it for our exam- 
ple. Grape- wine, then, is made up of a large quantity of water, of al- 
cohol, of tartar, and of a colouring matter. It is proper, however, that 


we ſhould lay down, the proofs. of ſuch a combination in wine, and explain 


the methods by which.it may be decompoſed and ſeparated into the con- 
ſtituent parts above mentioned 1 8 | | : 


For this purpoſe, the affiſtance of the fire is generally had recourſe to. 
The liquor is put into an alembic; and as ſoon as it boils, a white milky 
fluid, of a pungent” ſmell and taſte, diſtils into, the recipient. This fluid 
is called aguavitæ, or, in common language, /þirit:; it is compounded of 


water 
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water and certain matters capable of ſuſpenſion in water, of alcohol, and of 
a ſmall proportion of oil; which laſt communicates to it the milky colour; 
the yellow colour, afterwards aſſumed, is partly owing to the fame oil, 


and partly to a ſolution of the extractive matter of the wooden caſkg 


in which the aquavitz has been infuſed. This aquavitz, like wine, al- 
ways partakes more or leſs of the flavour of the vegetable from whence the 
wine has been prepared ; but by farther diſtillation, and other proceſſes, 


it is freed of its water, and the native principles of the vegetable mat- 


ter which the watery parts had kept in ſolution; when thus prepared, it 
is a pure alcohol or infammable ſpirit, which is always the ſame from what- 
ever vegetable the wine was produces. FA. en 
| Afﬀeer all the aquavitæ has been drawn off, the reſiduum now ceaſes 
to be wine; it is of a chocolate colour, of an acid and auftere taſte ; it has 
now aſſumed a heterogeneous appearance, and a great quantity of ſaline 
cryſtals is obſerved in the liquor; theſe cryſtals are the tartar. By the 
above proceſſes, then, we have fully decompoſed wine: but it is to be 
obſerved, that by this analyſis we have not ſeparated the different parts 
of wine in their original and entire ſtate ; we are not hitherto acquaint- 
ed with any method of regenerating the wine by recombining the aqua- 
vite with the reſiduum: ſome product, therefore, of the fermentation is 


changed or deſtroyed; and this product is probably ſome peculiar modi- 


fication of fixed air or aerial acid. The reſiduum, when evaporated, af- 
ſumes the form and conſiſtence of an extract; the colouring part may be 
abſtracted by rectified ſpirit of wine, but is not ſeparated from it by 
the addition of water: it ſeems therefore to be of a gummi reſinous na- 
ture, and extracted from the grape by means of the alcohol generated 


# 


during the fermentation. 


From this analyſis, then, it is obvious, that wine is compoſed of water, 
colouring matter, alcohol, and a 3 that is changed or loſt. We 
refer the particular examination of alcohol and tartar to the proper 
places aſſigned them in this work; and we expect that from this general 
ſurvey of the ſubject, the properties of wine, as a ſolvent of ſeveral me- 
icinal ſubſtances to be towards examined, will be much more readily 
underſtood. Before we go farther, it is proper alſo to add, that 
the ey precipitated from wine during the fermentation, is a compound 
of ſtones, pieces of grape, tartar, and vitriolated tartar: the two firſt are 


inert bodies; of the two laſt we ſhall- inquire particularly in their proper 


order. WE are now prepared to conſider the nature and product of the 
next kind or ſtage of fermentation, viz, the REED Bo 


2. AceTovs Fermentation. 


To underſtand what goes on in the acetous fermentation, we muſt leave 
for the preſent our analyſis of the product of the vinous fermentation, and 
return to the wine itſelf in its moſt perfect and entire ſtate. It is proper 
to obſerve, that though, after the liquor has become vinous, a partial 
ceſſation of the more obvious phenomena takes place, yet the wine ſtill 


fuffers a ſlow and imperceptible degree of fermentation. We are not then 


to conſider the liquor as being in a quieſcent ſtate, but as conſtantly ap- 
proaching to the next ſtage, which we are now to conſider, viz. the gcetonr 


Fermentation. This kind of inſenſible fermentation, or what we may call 


C3 the 
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the intermediate change, ſeems to be neceſlary to the perfeRion of the 
wine. Its degree, however, is to be regulated under certain limitations; 


8 when too much checked, as by cold, thunder, or ſuch kke cauſes, the 


wine becomes vapid ; when too much encouraged by heat, contact of air, 
Ke. it approaches too far to the acetous change: but in order that the 
yinous ſhall proceed fully to the acetous fermentation, ſeveral cireumſtances 
are required; and theſe are in general the ſame that were before neceſſary 
to the vinous ſtage. Theſe conditions are, a temperate. degree of heat, a 
uantity of unfermented mucilage, an acid matter, ſuch as tartar, and the 
Nee acceſs of external air. When thus ſituated, the liquor ſoon paſſes in- 
| to the acetous fermentation : ; but during this ſage the phenomena are 
not ſo remarkable as in the vinous; the motion of air is now leſs eon - 
ſiderable, a groſs unQuous matter ſeparates to the bottom, the liquor 
loſes its vinous taſte and flavour, i it becomes ſour, and on diſtillation affordg 
no inflammable ſpirit,” It is now the acetous acid or vinegar; and when 
ſeparated by diſt ation from the unQuous ley, may he preſerved a con- 
ſiderable length of time without undergoing the putrid change: to this 


lat, however, it always approaches leſs or more, in the ſame way as the | 


vinous conſtantly verges to the acetous fermentation ; and this will much 
more readily happen 15 the acid be allowed to remain with the unctuous 
feculent matter above mentioned. When thus ſituated, the vinegar uick⸗ 
ly loſes its tranſparency, aſſumes a blackiſh colour, loſes its e ured 
agreeable odour, has now an offenſive taſte and ſmell, and _ died a 95 
à certain period of the proceſs it yields volatile alkali. 

x The Bor; is now arrived to the laſt ſtage, viz 


3. The PUTREFACTIVE Fermentation. 


From the preceding phenomena, it is abyious, that the Gs fub- 
: ance which 1s capable of the vinous and acetous, is alſo capable of the 
putrefactive fermentation. It is perhaps impoſſible to es the firſt 
without a mixture of the ſecond; or the ſecond without a. mixture of the 
| third. Hence it is that every wine is a little acid; and there are few 


vinegars ' without ſome diſpoſition towards | putrefaRtian, and in which. 


there is not a little volatile alkali, though it Yo neutralized by the acid 
which predominates, Notwithſtanding this ſeeming continuation of one 
and the. ſame proceſs, the putrefaction ef vegetables has its particular 
phenomena. The vegetable matter, if in a fluid ſtate, becomes turbid, and 
depoſites a large quantity of feculent matter: a conſiderable number of 
air- bubbles are raiſed to the top; but the motion of theſe is not ſo briſk 
in the putrefactive as in the vinous, or even the. acetous fermentation : 
neither the bulk nor heat of the liquor ſeems to be increaſed ;* but an 


acrid pungent vapour is perceived by the fmell, and which, by chemi- 


cal trials, is found to be the volatile alkali; by degrees this pungent 


odour is changed into one leſs pungent, but much more nauſeous. IF 


we ſuppoſe the ſame train of phenomena to have taken place in a vege- 
table conſiſting of parts ſomewhat ſolid, its coheſion is now broke down 
into a ſoft pulpy maſs; this maſs, on drying, loſes at length its odour 
entirely, leaving a black, charry-like reſiduum, containing nothing but 
| carthy and ſaline ſubſtances. 

\ © Tt is proper to obſerve, that though the circumſtances favouring the 
ef are the lame m_ thoſe requiite to the vinous and acetous 


| - frquentations, 
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fermentations, yet theſe ſeveral conditions are not ſo indiſpenſable to the 
former as to the two latter ſtages. All vegetables have more or lefs tendenoy 
to putrefaction, and a great number are capable of the acetous fermenta- 
tion: but the proportion of thoſe capable of the vinous is not confider- 
able; and theſe laſt will run into the putrid in circumſtances in which 
they cannot undergo the vinous or even the acetous fermentations. Thus 
flour made into a foft paſte will become four; but it muſt be perfectly 
diffolved in water to make it fit for the vinous ſtage; whereas mere damp- 
neſs is ſufficient to make it paſs to the putrid fermentation ; beſides the con- 
dition of fluidity, a leſs degree of heat, and a more limited acceſs ef air, 
lkewiſe fuffice for producing the putrefaQtive fermentation. | 

It is therefore probable, that all vegetables, in whatever fate, are liable 
to a kind of putrefactiom: in wood and other ſolid parts the change is {low 
and gradual, but never fails at length to break down their texture and co 

We formerly obſerved, that the vapours ſeparated during the vitous 


fermentation were fixed air or aërial acid; and it is indeed true, that in 


the incipient ſtate a quantity of this gas is {till evolved, and along with it 
a quantity of alkaline air: in the advanced ſtate, however, we find 
thefe vapours of a different nature ; they now tariiſh ſilver, and render 
combinations of lead with the vegetable acids of a black colour, When 


produced in large quantity, and much - confined, as happens in ſtacks of 


hay put up wet, they burſt into actual flame, conſuming the hay to aſhes : 
on other occafions, the eſcape of theſe vapouts /difcovers itſelf by an 
emiſſion of light, as in the luminous appearance of rotten wood when 
placed in the dark. From the above phenomena it is evident, that theſe 
vapours abound with the principle of inflammability; and their odour pro- 
bably depends on this principle looſely combined with the water, or fome 


other parts of the volatiliſed matter. This gas is therefore different from 


that ſeparated during the vinous fermentation ; it is the phlogiſticated, and 
ſometimes the inflammable air of Dr Prieſtley, __ - | | 
We have thus, for the ſake of Je mar and in order to comprehend 
the whole of the ſubject, traced the phenomena of formentation through) 
its different ſtages: it is proper, however, to obſerve, that though every 
vegetable that has ſuffered the vinous will proceed to the acetous and putre- 
factive fermentations, yet the ſecond ſtage is not neceſſarily preceded by the 
firſt, nor the third by the ſecond ; or in other words, the acetous fementa- 
tion is not neceſfarily confined to thoſe ſubſtances which have undergone 
the vinous, nor the putrefactive to thoſe which, have undergone the ace- 
tous fermentation, Thus it is, that gums diſſolved in water thall paſs. 
to the acetous without undergoing the vinous fermentation ; and gluti- 
nous matter ſeems. to run into putrefaction without ſhowing any previ- 
ous aceſcence : and farther, theſe changes frequently Happen although 
2 matter be under thoſe conditions which are favourable to the preceding 
pes. | KO HE . . ; ö ; 
From the foregoing ſketch, the importance of this ſubject in the ſtudy 
of Pharmacy will be obvious at firſt ſight: it cannot, however, - at- 
ford us any uſeful information on the native principles of vegetables. But 
it preſents to us new products, the importance of which is well known in 
chemiſtry, in medicine, and in arts. The neceſlity of being well acquaint- 


ed with the ſeveral facts (for of theory we know none ſatisfactory), will 


C 4 — | appear 
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a che pharmaceutical hiſtory and preparation of many of our moſt 


valuable drugs. We are next to conſider a ſet of no leſs complicated ope- | 


- rations, viz 


4 


„ Production from vegetables by Fi RE. 


In order to analyſe, or rather to decompoſe vegetables by the naked 


fire, any given quantity of dry vegetable matter is put into a retort of 


glaſs or earth. Having filled the veſſel about one half or two thirds, we 
place it in a reverbatory furnace, adapting it to a proper receiver. To 


collect the elaſtic fluids, which, if - confined, would burſt the veſſels (and 
which, too, it is proper to preſerve, as being real products of the analyſis), 
we uſe a perforated receiver with a crooked tube, the extremity of which 


is received into a veſſel full of water, or rather of mercury, and inverted-in 


a baſon containing the ſame :. by this contrivance, the liquid matters are 
collected in the receiver, and the abriform fluids paſs into the inverted 
veſſel. If the vegetable is capable of yielding any ſaline matter in a 
concrete ſtate, we interpoſe between the retort and the receiver another 
veſſel, upon whoſe ſides the ſalt ſublimes. Theſe things being properly 
adjuſted, we apply at firſt a gentle heat, and increaſe it gradually, that we 
may obſerve the different products in proper order. At firſt an inſipid 
watery liquor paſſes over, which is chieffy made up of the water of vege- 


tation; on the heat being a little farther increaſed, this watery liquor, or 


phlegm, becomes charged with an oily matter, having the odour of the 
vegetable, if it poſſeſſed any in its entire ſtate; along with this oil we 
alſo obtain an acid reſembling the acetous, and which communicates to 
the oil ſomewhat of a ſaponaceous nature; on the heat being carried ſtill 
farther, we procure more acid, with an oil of a dark colour, and the colour 
gradually deepens as the diſtillation advances. The oil now ceaſes to retain 
the peculiar odour of the vegetable; and, being ſcorched by the heat, ſends 
forth a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell like tar: it is then called empyreumatic 
oil. About this time alſo ſome elaſtic vapours ruſh into the inverted veſſel; 
theſe generally conſiſt of inflammable or fixed airs, and very often of a 


mixture of both ; the volatile ſalt now alſo ſublimes,. if the vegetable was 


of a nature to furniſh it. By the time the matter in the retort. has ac- 


quired a dull red heat, nothing further will ariſe : we then ſtop; and al- 


- Jowing the veſſel to cool, we find a maſs of charcoal, retaining more or 
- leſs the form and appearance of the vegetable before its decompoſition. 

We have thus deſcribed, 'in the order of their ſucceſſion, the ſeveral pro- 
ducts obtained from the- generality of vegetables when analyſed: in cloſe 
veſſels and in a naked fire. RE NE et oy Ä 

It is, however, to be underſtood, that the proportion of theſe princi- 
ples turns out very various; the more ſucculent yield more water, and 
the more ſolid afford a greater quantity of the other principles. Inde- 
pendently alſo of this difference, the nature of the products themſelves are 
found to differ in different vegetables: thus in the cruciform plants, and 
in the emulſive and farinaceous ſeeds, the ſaline matter which comes over 


with the water and oil is found to be alkaline ; ſometimes again it is am- 
-  moniacal, from the combination of the acid with the volatile alkali paſſing 


_ over at the end of the proceſs; it is alſo probable, that the acids of vege- 
Fables are not all of the ſame nature, though they exhibit the ſame _ 
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nal marks. When volatile alkali is obtained, it is always found in the 
mild efferveſeing ſtate: it is procured, however, from a few vegetables only; 
it is ſeldom in àã concrete form, being generally diſſolved in the phlegm ; 
and as it ordinarily. makes its appearance about the end of the proceſs, it 
is probable that its formation is owing to ſome peculiar combination of 
the oil and fixed alkali. The plants containing much -oily combuſtible 
matter ſeem to be thoſe which more peculiarly yield inflammable air, 
whilſt the mucilages appear to be as peculiarly fitted for affording the 
fixed air or atrial acid. The chemical properties of charcoal ſeem to be 
always the ſame from whatever vegetable it has been produced: an a 
minute examination (which, however, is not the buſineſs of pharmacy), 
it is found to conſiſt of fixed air, the principle of inflammability, a ſmall 
quantity of earth, ſaline matter, and a little water. The whole of the 
analyſis then amounts to air, water, earth, and the principle of inflam- 
mability; for by repeated diſtillations the oil is reſolved into water, the 
principle of inflammability, and a little earth; the ſaline matter alſo is 
a product ariſing from a combination of the earthy matter with water or 
the principle of inflammability, in ſome ſhape or other, or perhaps with 
both. That theſe combinations take place, has at leaſt been the opinion 
of the chemiſis. e . ni im Loy hen 
We formerly ſaid that charcoal was partly compoſed of ſaline matter 
it therefore remains that we ſhould next decompole the charcoal, in order 
to obtain or ſeparate the articles next to be mentioned. ee 


The fixed Salts of Vegetables. 


Wur vegetable charcoal has been: burnt, there remains a quantity of 
aſhes or cinders of a blackiſh grey or white colour: thefe, when boiled 
or. infuſed in water, communicate to it a pungent. ſaline taſte ; the ſalt 
thus held in ſolution may, by evaporation, be reduced to a conerete ſlate: 
this ſaline matter, however, is generally found to be mixed with ſerrugi- 
nous, earthy, and other impurities, and likewiſe with a number of neu- 
tral ſalts of different kinds. In this mixed condition it is thge . 


Potaſbes uſed in Commerce. 


THr1s ſalt, or rather compound of different ſalts, is procured by burn- 
ing large quantities of wood of any kind; and this proceſs is called 
— incineration « the predominating ſalt, however, is alkaline ; and as the 
pro- neutral ſalts are obtained to better advantage by ether means, they are 
loſe generally neglected in the purification of potaſhes. Potaſhes, then, freed 

from its impurities, and ſeparated from the other ſalts by proceſſes to be 
hereafter mentioned, is now 1 3 MP 


| The fixed vegetable Altali. 5 
Axxalixs in general are diſtinguiſhed by a pungent taſte, the very re- 
verſe of that of ſourneſs; by their deſtroying the acidity of every ſour li- 


quor; and by their changing the blue and red colours of vegetables to a 
green: they attract more or leſs the moiſture of the air, and ſome of 


- — 


fing them deliquate into a liquor. The fixed alkalies, which we ſhall at preſent 
ege- conſider more particularly, are fuſible by a gentle heat: by a greater de- 
ter- gree of heat they are diſſipated; their fixity, therefore, is only relative 
nal t the other kind of alkalies, viz. the volatile: they diſſolve and form glaſs 


* 


wit 


* 
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with earths : and, laſtly, when joined-with acids to the point of faturation 
they form what are called Neutral Salts. 82 5 e 
Theſe characters will afford ſome neceffary and preliminary knowledge 
of theſe ſubſtances in general; and we fhall afterwards find that they are 
ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them from all other ſaline bodies: it is neceſſary, 
however, to examine them more minutely, and our analyſis has not yet 
reached ſo far as to preſent them in their ſimpleſt ſtate. Previous to the 
diſcoveries of Dr Black, the vegetable fixed alkali (which we at preſent 
ſpeak of particularly), when ſeparated from the foreign matters with 
which it is mixed in the aſhes, was confidered to be in its pureſt ſtate; 
we ſhall afterwards find that it is ſtill a compound body, and is really x 
neutral ſalt, compounded of pure alkali, and fixed air or the atrial acid. 
We preſume, then, that the particular hiſtory of its chemical and medi- 
cinal properties will be better underſtood when we come to thoſe proceſſe 
by which it is brought to its meſt pure and fimple ſtate. We ſhall only there. 
fore obſerve for the preſent, that fixed vegetable alkali, not only in its 
pure ſtate, but alſo when neutraliſed by aerial acid, ſeems always to be one 
and the ſame thing, from whatever vegetable it has been produced. Thoſe 
of ſome ſea-plants muſt, - — excepted : the ſaline matter ob- 
tained from theſe laſt is, like the former, in a mixed and impure ſtate; 
it differs, however, from potaſhes, in containing an alkali of ſomewhat 
different properties. The cinder of ſea- plants containing this alkali n 
EE - | Soda. | 

| $ova, then, as we have juſt now hinted, is produced by the incinera- 
tion of the kali and other ſea-plants: And from this impure and mixed 
maſs of cinder, is obtained the marine, mineral, or muriatic alkali, or na- 
tron, as it is now denominated by the London College. This alkali has 

acquired theſe names, becauſe it is the baſe of the common marine or ſer 
falt : it differs from the vegetable alkali in being more eaſily cryſtallizable; 
when dried, it does not like the former attract humidity ſufficient to form 

a a liquid; it is ſomewhat leſs pungent to the taſte, and, according to Berg- 
man, has leſs attraction for acids than the vegetable alkali - 

It is, however, to be obſerved, that this alkali, when deprived of fixed 
air, that is to ſay, when brought to its pureſt ſtate, can ſcarcely if at all 
be diſtinguiſhed from the vegetable alkali ; and indeed the true diſtinction 
can only be formed from their combinations, each of them affording 

with the ſame acid very different neutral falts. It belonged to this place 
to mention ſome of the characters of alkalies in general, and alfo ſome of 
thoſe marks by which the vegetable and mineral alkalies are diſtinguiſh- 

© ed from each other; but for a more particular hiſtory of their chemical 
and medicinal properties, we refer to the account of their pharmaceutical 


- Tf InP As the volatile alkali is rarely produced from vegetables, 


kind of alkali when we come to analyſe the animal kingdom. 

5 / Vegetable Earth. 1 

Arras all the faline matter contained in the aſhes of vegetables has 
been waſhed off by the proceſſes before mentioned, there yet remai 5 - 


ut is very generally obtained from animal matter, we ſhall conſider that 
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pid earthy- like powder, generally of a whitiſh colour, inſoluble in wa- 
r, and from which ſome iron may be attracted by the magnet. It is 
+1 to bave formed alum with the vitriolic acid; a kind of ſelenite has 
ſo been obtained, but fomewhat different from that produced by the 


th getables diflers alſo from calcareous-carthy. in not being ſuſceptible of 
the coming quieklime by caleination. It has been found that this reſiduum, 
ent 


ſtead of an earth, is 4 calcareous phoſphoric ſalt, ſimilar to that obtained 


ith pm the bones of animals. > 

bs W have thus finiſhed our analyſis of vegetables by the naked fire; 
16, 2d have only to obſerve, that, like that by fermentation, it can 
di- Ford us no uſeful information on the native principles of the vegetable 


ſelf, DEE e | > Parke ER Ot ITY N 
When chemiſtry began firſt to be formed into a rational ſcience, and 


its > examine the component parts and internal conſtitution of bodies, it 
ane as imagined, that this reſolution of vegetables by fire, diſcovering to us 
ole I] their active principles, unclogged and unmixed with each other, would 
ob- Word the ſureſt means of judging” of their medicinal powers. But on 
te; Nroſecuting theſe experiments, it was ſoon found that they were infuſ- _ 
hat cient for that end: that the analyſes of poiſonous and eſculent plants 
is greed often as nearly as the analyſes of one plant: that by the action 


a burning heat, two prineiples of vegetables are not barely ſeparated, 
ut altered, tranſpoſed, and combined into new ferms; inſomuch that 
was impoſſible to know in what form they exiſted, and with what 
valities they were endowed, before theſe. changes and tranſpoſitions hap- 
xened. If, for example, thirty-two ounces of a certain vegetable ſub- 
ance are found to yield ten ounces and a half of acid liquor, above one 
unce and five drams of oil, and three drams and a half of fixt alkaline 
alt ; what idea can this analyſis give of the medicinal qualities of gum 


frabigs? Tr 


orm e by 3:03 | 
ro- II. Sussrancss naturally contained in Vegetables, and ſeparable by. Art 

| ,*  qavithout Alteration of their native Qualities. | 
xed | E 15 „„ Y ET gs 
t all IT has been ſuppoſed, that there is one general fluid or blood which 
tion common to all vegetables, and from which the fluids peculiar to par- 
ling icular plants and their parts are prepared by a kind of ſeeretion: To 
lace his ſuppoſed general fluid botaniſts have given the name of /ap. This 
e of {pinion is rendered plauſible from the analogy in many other reſpects be, 
11ſh- ween vegetable and animal ſubſtances : and indeed if we confider the 
ical ter of vegetation as this general fluid, the opinion is perhaps not very 
tical ar from the truth; but the notion has been carried much farther than 
bles, uppoling it to be mere water, and the opinion of naturalifts on this ſub- 


ect does not ſeem to be well ſupported by experience. It is difficult to 
tract this ſap without any mixture of their conſtituent parts. But in a 
ew vegetables, from which it diſtils by wounding their bark, we find this 
uppoſed general blood poſſeſſing pr g not a little various: Thus the 


; has ice effuſed from a wounded birch is conſiderably different from that 
1s an ured out from an incifion in the vine. 8 8 | 


WO 1. Groſs 


_ 
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VeGzTABLEs, like animals, contain an oil in two different ſtates. Thy 
3s, in ſeveral vegetables a certain quantity of oil is ſuperabundant to they 
conſtitution, is often lodged in diſtin@ reſervoirs, and does not enter in 
to the compoſition of their other principles: in moſt vegetables, again 
another quantity. of oil is combined, and makes a conſtituent part of ther 
principles. - Of this laſt we formerly ſpoke in our analyſis of vegetables by 
tire; and it is the former we mean to conſider, under the three following 
heads. f „%% „„ „5 LD TH 

Groſs oils abound chiefly in the kernels of fruits and in certain ſeeds, 
from which they are commonly extracted by expreſſion, and hence ar 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Expreſſed Oils. They are contained alſo nMi.c6 
all the parts of all vegetables that have been examined, and may be force 
out by vehemence of fire; but here their qualities are much altered in the 
proceſs by which they are extracted or diſcovered, as we have ſeen under 
the foregoing head. e e „ 
Thbeſe oils, in their common Rate, are not diſſoluble either in vinou 
ſpirits or in water, though by means of certain intermedia they may be 
united both with the one and the other. Thus a ſkilful interpoſition of 
ſugar renders them miſcible with water into what are called lohochs and 
_ oily draughts: by the intervention of gum or mucilage they unite with 
water into a milky fluid: by alkaline ſalts they are changed into a ſoap / © 
which is miſcible both with water and ſpirit uous liquors, and is perfe&h 
diſſolved by the latter into an uniform tranſparent fluid. The addition of 
any acid to the ſoapy ſolution abſorbs the alkaline ſalt; and the oil, which Hund 
of courſe ſeparates, is found to have undergone this remarkable change, that 
it now diſſolves without any intermedium in pure ſpirit of wine. ere 
Expreſſed oils, expoſed to the cold, loſe greatly of their fluidity: ſome 
of them, in a ſmall degree of cold, congeal into a conſiſtent maſs. Kept Mal oj 
for ſome time in a warm air, they become thin and highly rancid : their 
Toft, lubricating, and relaxing quality is changed into a ſharp acrimoni- WK jun 
ous one: and in this ſtate, inftead of allaying, they occaſion irritation ; Miſbntai 
inſtead of obtunding corroſive humours, they corrode and inflame. Thele 
oils are liable to the ſame noxious alteration while contained in the original Nie he 
ſubject: hence ariſes the rancidity which the oily ſeeds and kernels, as al 

monds and thoſe called the cold ſeeds, are fo liable to contract in keeping. Mnce 
Nevertheleſs on triturating theſe. ſeeds or kernels with water, the oil, by 
the intervention of the other matter of the ſubject, unites with the water I lutic 
into an emulſion or milky liquor, which, inſtead of growing rancid, turns 
ſour en ſtanding, 5 N 5 = 8 

It appears then that ſome kind of fermentation goes on in the progreſ nid 
of oils to the rancid ſtate; and it would ſeem from ſome experiments by 
Mr Macquer, that an acid is evolved, which renders them more ſoluble in 
ſpirit of wine than before, 5 3 

In the heat of boiling water, and even in a degree of heat as much 
exceeding this as the heat of boiling water does that of the human body, 
theſe oils ſuffer little diſſipation of their parts. In a greater heat they. me 
- emit a pungent vapour, ſeemingly of the acid kind; and when ſuffered 
to grow eold again, they are found to have acquired a greater degree af 
|  conliſtence than they had before, together with an acrid taſte, . Jn 3 


heat 


\- 


at approaching to ignition, in cloſe veſſels, the greateſt part of the oil 
iſes in an empyreumatic ſtate, a black coal remaining behind. 3þ 


Thy es Groſs ſebaceous Matter. 
o ther From the kessel of ſome fruits, as that of the chocolate nut, we als 
iter in in, inſtead of a fluid oil, a ſubſtance of a butyraceous conliſtence ; and 
agi om others, as the nutmeg, a ſolid matter as firm as tallow. Theſe con- 
f ther etes are moſt commodiouſly extracted by boiling the ſubſtance in water: 
bles e ſcbaceous matter, liquefied by the heat, ſeparates and ariſes to the 


lowing Mace, and reſumes its proper conſiſtence as the liquor cools. 


ſeeds; eſſed olls, but are leſs diſpoſed to become rancid in keeping than moſt. 

ICE are the common fluid oils, It is ſuppoſed by the chemiſts, that their thick 

2 nfiſtence is owing to a larger admixture of an acid principle: for, in 
orce 


Fae \eir reſolution by fire, they yield a vapour more ſenſibly acid than the 
In the 


| under ced to a thick or ſolid maſs, 
od | We Eſſential Oils, 
may be Bis 58 are obtained only from thoſe vegetables, or parts er 
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egetables, that are conſiderably odorous. They are the direct principle, 

) which the odour, and oftentimes the warmth, pungency, and other 
ive powers of the ſubject, reſide; ; whence their name of Eſznces or Eſen- 
al Oils. 

Eſſential oils are ſecreted fluids; and are often lodged i in one part of 
e plant, whilſt the reſt are entirely void of them. Sometimes they are 


re: thus, in the rind of lemons, oranges, eitrons, and many others, 


gap. I. . Pegetables. - 45, 


e 
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The ſubſtances of this claſs have the ſame general properties with er: 


id oils; and fluid oils, by the admixture of concentrated acids, are re- 


und in ſeparate ſpaces or receptacles; and there, too, viſible by the naked | 


ere are placed every where ſmall pellucid veſicles, which, by expreſling 


: ſome Wc peel near to the flame of a candle, ſquirt out a quantity of eſſen- 
Kept gal oil, forming a ſtream of lambent flame; hence, too, an oleoſaccharum 
: ther ay be made, by rubbing the exterior Carkics of theſe peels with a piece 
rimont- 


| lump-ſugar, which at once tears open theſe veſicles, and abſorbs their 


tation; ntained oil. 


Thele i Effential oils unite with reQified ſpirit of wine, and compoſe with it 
Trig inal e homogeneous tranſparent fluid ; though ſome of them require for this 
as d- Wirnoſe' a much larger proportion of the ſpirit than others. The diffe- 
ceping. nce of their ſolubility. perhaps depends on the quantity of diſenga- 
oil, by ed acid; that being found by Mr Macquer not only to promote the 


Water 


| lution of eſſential oils, but even of thoſe of the unctuous kind. Water 
5 urns 


lo, though it does not diſſolve their whole ſubſtance, may be made 
d imbibe ſome portion of their more ſubtile matter, ſo as to become 
rogrel nfiderably impregnated with their flavour ; by the admixture of ſugar, 
ents , the yolk of an egg, or alkaline ſalts, they are made totally difſo- 
luble in ble in water. Digeſted with volatile alkali, they undergo various changes 
Thy i colour, and ſome of the leſs odorous acquire conſiderable degrees of 
much WF:orance ; whilſt fixt alkali univerſally i impairs their odour. 
1 body, The ſpecific gravity of moſt of theſe oils is leſs than that of water: : 
it they. me of them, however, are ſo heavy as to ſink in water; and theſe varieties 
ſuffered Will be noticed when we come to their preparation 
gree of In the heat of boiling won, theſe oils totally exhale ; and on this 
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principle they are commonly extracted from ſubjects that contain then 
for no other fluid, which naturally exiſts in vegetables, is exhalable by thy 
degree of heat, excepting the aqueous moiſture, from which greateſt pat 
of the oil is eaſily ſeparated. Some of theſe oils ariſe with a much lei 
heat, a heat little greater than that in which water * vilibly to en 
Porate. Fn their reſolution by a burning heat, they differ little from ei 
\ preſſed oils. | 18 % ee ee © uk 
N Eſſential oils, expoſed for ſome time to a warm air, ſuffer an alteratid 
very different from that which the expreſſed undergo. Inſtead of grow 
ing thin, rancid, and acrimonious, they gradually become thick, and 3 
length harden into a ſolid brittle concrete ; with a remarkable diminutia 
of their volatility, fragrancy, pungency, and warm ſtimulating qualit) 
In this ſtate, t hey are found to conſiſt of two kinds of matter; a ffuid ol; 
volatile in the heat of boiling water, and nearly of the ſame quality wit 
the original oil; and of a groſſer ſabſtance which remains behind, nd 
exhalable without a burning heat, or ſuch as changes its nature, and n 
ſolves it into an acid, an empyreumatic oil, and a black coal. 
The admixture of a concentrated acid inſtantly produces, in efſentil 
oils, a change nearly ſimilar to that which time effects. In making the 
kinds of mixtures, the operator ought to be on his guard; for wha 
a ſtrong acid, particularly that of nitre, is poured haſtily into an effenti! 
dil, a great heat and ebullition enſue, and often an explofion happens, 
the mixture burſts into flame. The union of expreſſed oily with acidsi 
accompanied with much leſs conflict. 7 | 


0 4. Concrete eſſential Oil. : 1 
Sour vegetables, as roſes and elecampane root, inſtead of a fluid efſen 
tial oil, yield a ſubſtance poſſeſſing the fame general properties, but of 


thick or ſebaceous conſiſtence. This ſubſtance appears to be of as pre E> 
volatility, and ſubtility of parts, as the fluid oils: it equally exhales int 1 
heat of boiling water, and coneretes upon the ſurface of the collected u Te 
pour. The total exhalation of this matter, and its contreting again int h 
its original conſiſtent ſtate, without any ſeparation of it into a fluid and! h i 
ſolid part, diftinguiſhes it from eſſential oils that have been thickened 0 _ 
indurated by age or by acids. 1 | = 
5 „ „, TT 8 1 
CamPnor is a ſolid concrete, obtained chiefly from the woody pat * 
of certain Indian trees. It is volatile like eſſential oils, and ſoluble boil .. ; 
in oils and inflammable ſpirits: it unites freely with water by the int .. 
vention of gum, but very ſparingly and imperfectly by the other int 2 
media that render oils miſcible with watery liquors. It differs from t. : 
ſebaceous as well as fluid eſſential oils, in ſuffering no ſenſible alterati"il ., 
from long keeping; in being totally exhalable, not only by the heat . : 
| boiling water, but in a warm air, without any change or ſeparation of . R 
© parts, the laſt particle that remains unexhaled appearing to be of the my . 
nature with the original camphor: in its receiving no empyreumatic u. 4 
preſſion, and ſuffering no reſolution, from any degree of fire to which! (Gs 
Can be expoſed in eloſe veſſels, though readily combuſtible in the open 2 furt. 
in being diſſolved by concentrated acids into a liquid form; and in fere like 


other properties which it is needleſs to ſpetify in this place, - bf 


\ 


the bitter matter of gentian. 
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are related, for rendering oils, both eſſential and expreſſed, and different 
unctuous and reſinous bodies, ſoluble in water by the mediation' of gum. 
Mucilages have alſo been uſed for ſuſpending crude mercury, and ſome 
bother ponderous and inſoluble ſubſtances; the mercury is by this means not 
a little divided; but it is found that the particles are very apt to run to- 
gether or ſubſide, if a pretty conſtant agitation be not kept u. 
As oily and reſinous ſubſtances are thus united to water by the means of 
gum, ſo gums may in like manner be united to ſpirit of wine by the inter- 
vention of reſins and eſſential oils; though the ſpirit does not take up near 
ſo much of the gum as water does of the oil or reſin. 
Acid liquors, though they thicken pare oils, or render them conſiſtent; 
do not impede the diſſolution of gum, or of oils blended with gum. Al- 
kaline falts, on the contrary, both fixt and volatile, though they render 
pure olls, diſſoluble in water, prevent the ſolution of gum, and of mixtures 
of gum and oil. If any pure gum be diſſolved in water, the addition of 
any alkali will occaſion the gum to ſeparate, and fall to the bettom in a 
conſiſtent form; if any oily or reſinous body was previouſly blended with 
the gum, this alſo ſeparates, and either ſinks to the bottom, or riſes to the 
top, according to its gravity. | | „„ 
| 8. Gum-reſin; - 
getables contain mixtures of this kind, in which the component parts 
are ſo intimately united, with the interpoſition perhaps of ſome other 
matter, that the compound, in a pharmaceutical view, may be conſidered 
as a diſtin& kind of principle; 15 whole mafs diſſolving almoſt equally 
in aqueous and in fpirituous liquors ; and the ſolutions being not turbid 
or milky, like thoſe of the grefſer mixtures of gum and reſin, but per- 
fectly tranſparent. - Such is the aſtringent matter of biſtort-root, and 
It were to be wiſhed that we had ſome 
particular name for this kind of matter; as the term Gnm-reſin is ap- 
propriated to the groſſer mixtures, in which the gummy and reſin- 
ous part are but looſely joined, and eaſy ſeparable from each 


By gum-reſin is underſtood a mixture of gum and reſin. Many ve. 


other. | ; f e 
We ſhall afterwards find that it will be convenient to imitate this na- 
tural combination by art. As the effects of medicines very generally de- 
pend on their ſolubility in the ſtomach, it is often neceſſary to bring their 
more inſoluble parts, ſuch as refinous and oily matters, into the ſtate of gum- 
refin : this is done, as we have mentioned in the former article, by the 
mediation of mucilage. By this management theſe matters become much 
more ſoluble in the ſtomach; and the liquor thus prepared is called an 

emulſion, from its whitifh colour, reſembling that of milk; 

„ 9. Saline Matter. . | 
Or the ſaline juices of vegetables there are different kinds, which have 
bitherto been but little examined: the ſweet and the acid ones are the 


moſt plentiful, and the beſt known. „ : TY 
There have lately, however, been diſcovered a conſiderable variety of 
falts in different vegetables. The mild fixed alkali, which was formerly 
_ conſidered as a product of the fire, has been ohtained from almoſt all 
plants by macerating them in acids; the vegetable alkali is the mol: 
common, but the mineral is found alſo in the marine plants. Befides the 
} | : - 
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fixed alkali, ſeveral other ſalts have been detected in different vegetables 
ſuch as vitriolated tartar, common ſalt, Glauber's ſalt, nitre, febrifugal ſalt, 
and ſelenite. From ſome experiments, too, the volatile alkali has been 
ſuppoſed to exiſt ready formed in many plants of the cruciform or tetra- 
dynamian tribe. IG os PE 5 N on 
It is, however, to be underſtood, that though ſome of theſe ſalts are 
really products of vegetation, yet others of them are not unfrequently ad- 
ventitious, being imbibed from the ſoil without any change produced by 
the functions of the vegetable. 
The juices of vegetables, expoſed. to a heat equal to that of boiling wa- 
ter, ſuffer generally no other change than the evaporation of their watery | 
moiſture ; the ſaline. matter remaining behind, with ſuch of the other not 
volatile parts as were blended with it in the juice. From many, after the 
exhalation of great part of the water, the ſaline matter gradually ſeparates 
in keeping, and . concretes into little ſolid maſſes, leaving the other ſub- 
ſtances diſſolved or in a moiſt tate: from others, no means have yet been 
found of obtaining a pure concrete ſalt oo fl. 
Ihe falts more peculiarly natiye and eſſential to vegetables are the ſweet 
and the ſour : theſe two are frequently blended together in the ſame vege- 
table, and. ſemetimes paſs into each other at different ages of the plant; 
Of the ſour ſalts ſeveral kinds are known in pharmacy and in the arts; 


* ſuch as thoſe of ſorrel, of lemons, oranges, citrons, &c, The ſaccharine 

arts ſalts are alſo obtained from a great number of vegetables; they may in ge- 

ther neral be eaſily diſcoyered by their ſweet taſte: the ſugar-cane is the vege. E 
red table from which this ſaline matter is procured: in greatelt quantity, and 

ally with moſt profit in commerce... For its medicinal and chemical properties 

rbid we refer to the article Su. „ 47 

Per. The ſweet and ſour ſalts above mentioned diſſolve not only in water, like 1 
and other ſaline bodies, but many of them, particularly the ſweet, in reQtified © 77 
ome i pirit alſo. The groſs oily and y matter, with which they are al- 85 
By: moſt always accompanied in the ſubject, diſſolves freely along with them 

eſin- 


in water, but is by ſpirit in great meaſure left behind. Such heterogene- 
ous matters as the ſpirit takes up, are almoſt completely retained by it, 
while the ſalt coneretes ; but of thoſe which water takes up, à cunſiderable 


S na- part always adheres to the ſalt. . Hence eſſential ſalts, as they are called, 
de. Wiprepared in the common manier from the watery juices of vegetables, are 
their Mlways found to partake largely of the other ſoluble principles of the fub- 
gum ect; whilſt thoſe extracted by ſpirit of wine prove far more pure. By 

7 . means of rectified ſpirit, ſome productions of this kind may be freed from 
m 


their impurities; and perfect ſaceharine concretions obtained from many 
of our indigenous ſweetss - „ AE | 
There is another kind of ſaline matter obtained from ſome refinous bo- | 6 
dies, particularly from benzoine, Which is of a different nature from the 
foregoing, and . by ſome of the chemiſts to be a part of the eſſen- 
tal oil of the reſin, eoagulated by ar acid, with the acid more predominant 
or more diſengaged; than in the other kinds of - coagulated or indurated 
ils. Theſe concretes diſſolve both in water and in vitious ſpirits, thougli 
ifficultly and ſparingly in both: they ſhow ſome marks of acidity, have 
> conſiderable ſhare of ſmell like that of the reſin they are obtained from: 
. | | 55 


erxhale in a heat equal to that of boiling water, or a little greater, and prove 
E 2 18 t TOACELEM TL AA YG N Roi * ; 


inflammableè in the fire. 
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10. Fatina or Flour.... 


Tuis ſubſtance has much of the nature of gum, but has more taſte, i; 
more fermentable, and much more nutritive. It abounds in very many 
vegetables, and is generally depoſited in certain parts, ſeemingly for the 
purpoſe of its being more advantageouſly accommodated to their nou- 
riſhment and growth. Several of the- bulbous and other roots, ' ſuch a 
thoſe of potatoes, briony, thofe from which caſſava is extracted, ſalep, and 
many others, contain a great deal of a white fecule reſembling and really 
poſſeſſing the properties of farina. The plants of the leguminous tribe, 
uch as peas and beans, are found alſo to abound with this matter. But 
the largeſt quantity of farina reſides in grains, which are therefore called | 
Farinaceons. Of this kind are thoſe of wheat, rye, barley, oats, rice, and ſm 
n FER e ee e 
At firſt ſight we would ſuppoſe that farina was one homogeneous ſu. du 
ſtance: it is, however, found to be à compound of three different and ſe. pre 
_ parable parts. To illuſtrate this, we ſhall take for our exatnple the farina the 
of wheat, being the vegetable which affords it in greateſt quantity, and in fer 
its moſt perfect ſtate. To ſeparate theſe different part then, we forma the 
paaſte with any quantity of flour and cold water; we ſuſpend this paſte in ſtat 
bag of muſlin or of ſach like cloth; we next let fall upon it a ſtream of bre 
cold water from ſome height, and the bag may now. and then be very ſub 
gently ſqueezed.; the water in its deſcent carries down with it a very fine Me 
white powder, which is to be received along with the water into a veſſel 
placed below the bag: The prbceſs is thus to be continued till no more of 3 
this white powder comes off, which is known by the water which paſle BY 
through the bag ceaſing to be of a milky colour. The proceſs being now ture 
finiſhed, the farina is found to be ſeparated into three different ſubſtances: well 
the glutinous or vegeto- animal part remains in the bag; the amylum or rabl 
ſtarch is depoſited from the water which has been received into the veſſe 


placed below the bag; and, laſtly, a mucous matter is held diſſolved in the elud 
fame water from which the ſtarch has been depoſited: This mucous, pan the 
may be brought to the conſiſtence of honey, by evaporating the water in and 
en it is Epe in hon. aro oT,0 bein 
© "Theſe ſeveral parts are found alſo to differ: remarkably in their ſenſible date, 
and chemical properties. The vegeto- animal part is of a whitiſh grey co- iſ of v« 
Jour, is a tenacious, ductile, and elaſtic matter, poſſeſſing ſomewhat of the dy. 
texture of animal membranes. Diſtilled in a retort, it yields, like al light 
animal matters, a true volatile alkali, and its coal affords no fixed alkali. Wy prim 
It is not only infoluble, but even indiffuſible, in water; both which ap- getal 
pear from its remaining in the bag after long-continued lotions. Like M 
ums, it is inſoluble in alcohol, in oils, or æther; but it is alſo inſoluble ratio 
in watery. and yields on diſtillation products very different from thoſe at 4 /ec 
forded by gums : It is therefore of an animal nature, and approaches per: or ch 
| haps nearer to the coagulable lymph of animal blood than to any other any] 
ſubſtance. EEE . 2 | appe: 
The fixed alkali, by means of heat, diſſolves the gluten vegeto-animal Ws 
ox (MM Ts | . IV | PK . but eolou 
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but when jt is precipitated from this ſolution by means of acids, it is 
found to have loſt its elaſticity. The mineral acids, and eſpecially the 
nitrous, are alſo capable of diſſolving the vegeto-animal part of the fa- 
rina, | RS 3 Pets $4 115 11 74 TE 1 . 5 + : 2; DES 

The ſtarch, amylum, or the amylaceous matter, makes the Na 55 
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t of the farina. As we before noticed, it, is that fine powder poſited 
dan from the water which has pervaded the entire farina: it is of a greyith 
Hs white colour, but can be rendered much whiter by making it undergo a 
nou- certain degree of fermentation. Starch is inſoluble in cold water; but 
h as in hot water it forms a tranſparent glue: hence the neceſſity of employing 
and cold water in ſeparating. it from the vegeto- animal part. Diſtilled in a re- 
cally tort, it yields an acid phlegm ; and its coal affords, like other. vegetables, 
ribe, a fixed alkaline falt. As ſtarch forms the greateſt part of the farina, it is 
But probably the principal nutritive conſtituent in bre. 


oe The mucous, or rather the muroſo-ſaccharine matter, is only in very 


, and ſmall quantity in bread.. This ſubſtance on diſtillation is found tg exhibit - 
| the phenomena of ſugar. The uſe of this matter ſeems to be that of pro- 

\ ſub. ducing the vinous fermentation : and we may obſerve once for all, that the 
d fe- preparation of good bread probably depends on a proper proportion of 
arina the three different parts above deſcribed ; that is to ſay, that the vinous 
nd in fermentation is promoted by the mucoſo-ſaccharine part, the acetous by 
orm a the ſtareh, and the putrid by the gluten vegeto-animale. From different 
e ina ſtates or degrees of theſe ſeveral ſtages of fermentation the qualities of good 
am al bread are very probably derived, What remains. on this very important 
en fubjeRt will be taken up when we come 6 ſpeak of wheat in the Materia 

y fine Medica. gs, „„ Dn : r * . 
br | in Of the Colouring Matter of Vegetables: 

paſſes Tux colouting matter of vegetables ſeems to be of an intermediate na- 

g nov ture between the gummy and reſinous parts. It is in many plants equally 
mces: well extracted by water and by rectified ſpirit: it is alſo, however, procu- 
um or rable in the form of a late, not at all ſoluble in either of theſe. menſtrua. 
veſſel I It would ſeem that the colouring matter, ſtrictly fo called; has kitherts 
in the i eluded the reſearches of chemiſts. It is only tlie 3aſe or nidus, in which. 
s. part I the real colouring matter is embodied, that chemiltry has as yet reached; 


and on the chemical properties of this baſe, Golours..are capable of 
being extracted by different menſtrua, and of being variouſly accommo- 


enfible Wi dated to the purpoſes of dyeing. . The ſubſtance from which the colours 
rey co⸗ of vegetables are immediately detived, is without doubt a very ſubtile bo- 
of the dy. Since plants are known to loſe their colour when excluded from the 
ike al light, there is reaſon to think that the immediately colouring ſubſtance is 
alkali WY primarily derived from the matter of the ſur, ſomehow elaborated by ve- 
IIIb Ion oo oe: ke oe 35 
Like Many of theſe dyes are evolved or variouſly modified by chemical ope-. 
ſoluble Bi rations. Thus a colouring matter is ſometimes depoſited in. the form of 
zoſe af. ©. /*cula during the putrefaction of the vegetable ; in others it is evolved 
zes per. or changed by alum, by acids, or by alkali: We may alfo obſerve, that 
y other 2 part of the vegetable may be the baſe of the colouring matter. „ 


appears from the ſolubility of tlie different dyes in their proper men- 
tua; and in theſe ſolutions we have not been able to ſeparate the real 


r fre which it is · inviſeated. After all, then, 


mimale, al | 
eolouring matter from the baſe in 
5 de 


but 
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we muſt conclude, that a full inveſtigation of this ſubje& more properly 
belongs to the ſublimer parts of chemiſtry, than to the buſineſs we are a 
preſent engaged in. | poor OE PIRIE DI 
The colouring drugs will be conſidered in their proper places. 
In finiſhing our hiſtory of the vegetable kingdom, it only remains that 
1 | General Olſervationt. on the foregoing Principles...» | 
1. "Es8$ENTIAL oils, as already obſerved, are obtainable only from a few 
vegetables: but groſs oil, reſin, gum, and faline matter, appear to be 
common in greater or leſs proportion to all; fome abounding more with 
ons and othed , Ä , (  BUeg ty nay 
2. The ſeveral principles are in many cafes intimately combined; ſo as 
to be extracted together from the fubje&, by thoſe diſſolvents, in which 
ſome. of them ſeparately could not be diffolved. Hence watery infuſions 
and ſpirituous tinctures of a plant, contain, refpeCtively, more than water 


» 


or ſpirit is the proper diſſolvent . | 
3. Aſter a plant has been ſufficiently infuſed in water, all that _ 
extracts from the reſiduym may be looked upon as' conſiſting wholly of 
ſuch matter as directly belongs. to the action of ſpirit. ' And, on the con- 
trary, when ſpirit is applied firſt, all that water extracts afterwards may 
be looked upon as conſiſting only of that matter of which water is the di- 

J ⁶ä.ũliNI I IiI ... das 

4. If a vegetable ſubſtance, containing all the principles we have been 
ſpeaking of, be boiled in water, the eſſential oil, whether fluid or concrete, 
and the camphor, and volatile eſſential ſalt, will gradually exhale with the 
ſteam of the water, and may be collected by receiving the ſteam in proper 
veſſels placed beyond the action of the heat. The other principles not 
being volatile in this degree of heat, remain behind: the groſs oil and ſc 


| baceous matter float on the top: the gummy and faline ſubſtance, and a 
> art of the reſin, are diſſolved by the water, and may bei obtained in a ſo- 
1 id form by ftraining the liquor, and expofing it to a gentle heat till the 
1 water has exhaled. The reſt of the reſin, flill retained by the ſubject, may 


be extracted by ſpirit of wine, and ſeparated in its proper form by exha- 


on lung the ſpirit. On theſe foundations, moſt of the ſubſtances contained in 

Ss vegetables may be extracted, and obtained in a pure ſlate, however muck | 

„ they may be compounded together in the ſubjet. * © | ſol 

We | F. Sometimes one or more of the principles is found naturally diſengaged Wi wh 

3 from the others, lying in diſtinct receptacles within the ſubject, or extra · ¶ Suc 
vaſated and accumulated on the ſurface. Thus, in the dried roots of an- ed! 


| gelica, cut longitudinally, the microſcope diſcovers veins of reſin. In 
the flower-cups of hypericum, and the leaves of the orange-tree, tranſpa- WW prei 
| rent points are diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye; which, on the firſt view, coll 
ſieem to be holes, but on a cloſer examination are found to be little veli- Wi the 
cles filled with eſſential oil. In the bark of the fir, pine, larch, and ſome Wi mac 
| other trees, the oily receptacles are extremely numerous, and ſo copiouſ Wh 

ſupplied with the oily and reſinous fluid, that they frequently burſt, © Na fn 
* ſpecially in the warm climates, and "diſcharge their contents in great intei 
quantities. The acacia tree in Egypt, and the. plum and cherry among dire- 

ourſelves, yield almoſt pure gummy exudations. From a ſpecies of aſh , prin. 
„%  tgee> 5 . ſecreted loses 


* 
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ecreted the ſaline ſweet ſubſtance manna; and the only kind of ſugar 
with which the ancients were acquainted, appears to have been a natural 
exudation from the cane. . . „ 

6. The foregoing principles are, as far as is known; all that naturally 
exiſt. in vegetables; and alÞ that art can extract from them, without ſuch 
operations as change their nature, and deſtroy their original qualities. In 
one or more of theſe principles, the colour, ſmell, taſte, and medicinal vir- 
tues, of the ſubject, are almoſt always found concentrated. ; 


rly 
at 


that 


few 7. In ſome vegetables, the whole medicinal activity reſides in one prin - 
be ciple. Thus, in ſweet almonds, the only medicinal principle is a groſs oil; 


with in horſe- radiſn root, an eſſential oil; in jalap root, a reſin; in 


mallow root, a gum; in the leaves of ſorrel, a ſaline acid ſubſtance. 


ſo as 8. Others have one kind of virtue reſiding in one principle, and ano- 
hich ther in different. Thus Peruvian bark has an aſtringent reſin, and a bit- 
ſions ter gum; wormwood, a flrong-flayoured eſſential oil, and a bitter gums 
vater reſin. 1 RES "AT | | ; 


- 


9. The groſs inſipid oils and ſebaceous matters, the ſimple inſipid gums, | 


3 and the ſweet and acid ſaline ſubſtances, appear nearly to agree reſpective- 
ly of ly among themſelves, in their medicinal qualities, as well as in their phar- 
con- maceutic properties. 5 5 ? 


10. But eſſential oils, reſins, and gum-reſins, differ much in different 


may | 
1e di- ſubjects As eſſential oils are univerſally the principle of odour in vege- 


tables, it is obvious that they muſt differ in this reſpect as much as the 


been ſubjects from which they are obtained. Reſins frequently partake of the 
crete, oil, and conſequently of the differences depending thereon; with this fur- 
ih the ther diverſity, that the * reſinous part often contains other powers than 
Yroper thoſe which reſide in oils. Thus from wormwood a reſin may be pre- 
23 not pared, containing not only the ſtrong ſmell and flavour, but likewiſe the 
nd ſe· whole bitterneſs of the herb; from which laſt quality the oil is entirely 
and a free. The bitter, aſtringent, purgative, and emetic virtue of vegetables, 
1 a ſo- reſide generally in different ſorts of reſinous matter, either pure 'orþlended 
ill the with gummy and faline parts; of which kind of combinations: there are 
t, may many fo intimate, that the component parts can ſcarcely be ſeparated from 
 exha- each other, the whole compound diſſolving almoſt equally in aqueous and 


ned in ſpirituous menſtrua. Vo | Wy 

- much 11. There are ſome ſubſtances alſo, which, from their being totally dif- 
| ſoluble in water, and not in ſpirit, may be judged to be mere gums; but 
ngaged which, nevertheleſs, poſſeſs virtues never to be found in the ſimple gums. 
extra. Such are the aſtringent gum called acacia, and the purgatiye gum extract · 
of an- ed from aloes. - 5 | STE FI 

a. In 12. It is ſuppoſed that vegetables contain certain ſubtile principles or 
ranſpa- Wl preſiding ſpirits, different in different plants, of too great tenuity to be 
& view, collected in their pure ſtate, and of which oils, gums, and refing are only 
tle vel WM the matrices or vehicles. This inquiry is foreign to the purpaſes of phar- 
1d ſome i macy, which is concerned only about grofſer and more ſenſible objects. 
p piouſ When we obtain from an odoriferous plant an eſſential oil, containing in 
urſt, © WW ſmall compaſs the whole fragrance of a large quantity of the ſubject, our 
n great I intentions are equally anſwered, whether the ſubſtance of the oil be the 
among direct odorous matter, or whether it has diffuſed through it a fragrant 
f aſh principle more ſubtile than itſelf. And when this oil, in long keeping, 
ſecreted i loſes its odour, and becomes a reſin, it is equal in regard to the preſent 
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5 Alles, and Auicklime, are alſo found to be powerful ſolvents of animal 


; 
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conſiderations, whether the effect happens from the eehalbe of a ſubtile 
N or E a . . in the ſubſtance of the viaeſell. 
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Animas. t K. 


F ROM the kiftory we hats Already given of the ores kingdon, 
our details on animal ſubſtances may, in many particulars, be conf 


| derably abridged. All animals are fed on vegetables, either directly or by in 


the intervention of other animals. No part ef their ſubſtance is derived Cre 
from any other ſource except water. The ſmall quantity of ſalt uſed by 
man and ſome other animals, is only neceſſary as a ſeaſoning or ſtimulus to 


the ſtomach. As the animal then is derived from the vegetable matter, wh 


we accordingly find that the former is capable of being reſolved into the 
ſame principles as thoſe of the latter.” Thus, by repeated diſtillations, we eve 
obtain from animal ſubſtances, water, oil, air, an eaſily deſtructible ſalt, and anc 
charcoal. Theſe ſecondary principles are by farther proceſſes at length re. tun 
ſoluble into the ſame proximate principles which we found in vegetables, red 
viz. water, air, earth, and the principle of inflammability. But though the Wy" 
principles of vegetable' and animal ſubſtances are at bottom the ſame, toe 
yet theſe principles are combined in a very different manner. It is ex- iror 
ceedingly rare that animal ſubſtances are capable of the vinous or aceto Ming 
fermentations ; and the putrefactive, into which they run remarkably fait, N vert 
is alſo different in ſome particulars from the putrefaction of vegetables ; con 
*the .eſcape of the phlogiſton in the form of light is more evident, and the 
ſmell is much more offenſive, in the putrefaction of animal than of vege- ¶ duc. 
table ſubſtances. The putrefaction of urine is indeed accom anied with a Mchei 
peculiar fetor, by no means ſo intolerable as that of other animal matters: t 
| this ve ſuppoſe to be owing to the pungency derived to the effluvia from Heart. 
the volatile alkali, and alſo from the urine containing lefs inflammable 
matter than the blood and many other fluids. When analiſed by a de- iſWnitre 
ſtructive heat, animals afford alſo products very different from thoſe of 
vegetables: the empyreumatic oil has a particular, and much more fetid 2nd 
odour ; and the volatile ſalt, inſtead of being an acid, as it is in mot ve- ¶ hic 
getables, is found to be in animals a volatile alkali. © Chemiſts have in- WW? eum 
deed ſpoken of an acid procurable from auimal ſubſtances; and indeed I nica 
certain parts of animal bodies are found to yield a ſalt of this kind; but this 


it by no means holds with animal ſubſtances in general; and though the ane 
proofs to the contrary were even concluſive, it is confeſſedly i in ſuch ſmal he 
quantity as not to deſerve any particular regard. In ſome animals, hon. 1eld 
ever, an acid exiſts, uncombined and ready formed in their bodies. This uch 


18 particularly manifeſt in ſome inſects, eſpecially ants, from which ap acid nd © 
reſembling the acetous has been procured by boiling them in water. The this a 
ſolid parts of animal bodies, as the muſcles, teguments, tendons, cartilage, hyſi 
and even the bones, when boiled with water, give a gelatinous matter or iſp <cte: 
lue reſembling the vegetable gums, biit much more adheſive. We mull, Ar 
x —— except the horny parts and the hair, which ſeem to be little ſo- Ve 
Juble” eicher in water or in the liquors of the ſtomach.” The acids, tht ub 1 


matten 


| hbeÞ- Animal. . ä 


atters. It is from the ſolid parts that the greateſt quantity of volatile. 
alkali is obtained; it ariſes along with a very fetid empyreumatic oil, 
rom which it is in ſome. meaſure ſeparated by repeated rectifications. 
This ſalt is partly in a fluid, and partly in a concrete ſtate; and from its 
aring been anciently prepared in greateſt quantity from the horns of the 
art, it has been called /a/t or ſpirit of hart/horn. Volatile alkali is, how- 
ever, procurable from all animals, and from almoſt every part of animal 
bodies. Though we are ſometimes able to procure fixed alkali from an 
animal cinder, yet it is probable that this ſalt did not make any part of 
he living animal, but rather proceeded from the introduction of ſome ſa- 
ine matter, incapable of being aſſimilated by the functions of the living 
creature. | 8 * | 3 
In ſpeaking of the fluid parts of animals, we ſhould firſt examine the 
general fluid, or blood, from whence the reſt are ſecreted. The blood, 
which at firſt fight appears to be an homogeneous fluid, is compoſed of ſeve- 
ral parts, eaſily ſeparable from each other, and which the microſcope can 
even perceive in its uncoagulated ftate. On allowing it to ftand at reſt 
and be expoſed to the air, it ſeparates into what are called the craſſamen- 


tile 


" 


„ We 
, and 


h re bum and the ſerum. The craſſamentum, or cruor, chiefly conſiſts of the 
bles, red globules, joined together by another ſubſtance, , viz. the coagulable 
1 the lymph: the chemical properties of theſe globules are not as yet under- 


ſtood ; but it appears that it is in theſe that the greateſt quantity of the 
iron found in blood reſides. The ſerum is a yellowiſh ſub-viſcid liquor, ha- 
ving little ſenſible taſte or ſmell ; at a heat of 160 of Farenheit, it is con: 


ame, 
s ex- 


etous | « . ; | 
falt, verted into a jelly. This coagulation. of the ſerum is alſo owing to its 
bles ; Ncontaining a matter of the ſame nature with that in the crafſamentum, viz, 


the coagulable lymph: whatever, then, coagulates animal blood, pro- 
duces that effect on this concreſcible part. Several cauſes, and many |, 
chemical ſubſtances, are capable of effecting this coagulation; ſach as con- 
tat of air, heat, alcohol, mineral acids, and their combinations vi 


d the 
vege- 
vith a 
ters: 


from earths, as alum, and ſome of the metallic ſalts. The more perfect neutral 
mable I falts are found to prevent the coagulation, ſuch as common falt and 
a de- nitre. a . N 1 | - 


Of the fluids ſecreted from the blood, there are a great variety. in men 


oſe of | d, E Axe | 
and other animals. The excrementitious and redundant fluids are thoſe 


» fetid 


oft ve- which afford in general the greateſt quantity of volatile alkali and empy- 
we in · NNreumatic oil: there are alſo ſome of the ſecreted fluids, which on a che- 
indeed ical analyſis yield products in ſome degree peculiar to themſelves. Of 


this kind is the urine ; which is found to contain in the greatelt abun 
dance the noted ſalt formed from the phoſphoric acid and volatile alkali. 
The fat, too, has been ſaid to differ from the other animal matters, in 


| » but 
h the 
1 ſmall 


ho- ielding by diſtillation a ſtrong acid, but no volatile alkali, There is alſo 
Tung uch variety in the quantity and ſtate of the combination of the ſaline 
10 acid and other matters in different ſecreted fluids: but a fuller inveſtigation of 
The his and other parts of the ſubject, we refer to the doctrines in Anatomy, 
tilages, Phyſiology, and Chemiſtry ; with all which it is more immediately con: 
ter ot ected than with the Elements of Pharmacy. xf 
+ amt; Animal oils and fats, like the groſs oils of vegetables, are not of them- 
tle o. elves diſſoluble either in water ar vinous ſpirits: but they may be united 
ds, the | 


ub water by the intervention of gum or mucilage z and molt of them 
animal 5 3 D 4 i bY 5 26 8 2 may Foes 
natters F 
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86 Elements of Pharmacy... Part l. 
may be changed Into ſoap; and thus rendered miſcible with ſpirit, as wel 
as water, by fixed alkaline ſalte. 
The odorous matter of ſome odoriferous animal-fubſtances, as muſk, 
civet, caſtor, is, like eſſential oil, ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and volatile in 
the heat of | boiling water. Carthuſer relates, that from caſtor an actual 
effential oil has been obtained in a very ſmall quantity, but of an exceed. 


268 2 2 


- ingly ſtrong diffuſive ſmell. | W 
Iz be veſicating matter of cantharides, and thoſe parts of ſundry animal. 

ſubſtances in which their peculiar taſtes reſides, are diſſolved by rectified 

ſpirit, and ſeem to have ſome analogy with reſins and gummy reſins. 
The gelatinous principle of animals, like the gum of vegetables, dif 
ſolves in water, but not in ſpirit or in oils: like gums alſo,” it renders oil 
and fats miſcible with water into a milky liquor. 


s 
« - 


inſects, particularly the ant, are found to contain an acid juice, 
which approaches nearly to the nature of vegetable acids. e 
There are, however, ſundry animal juices which differ greatly, even in 
theſe general kinds of properties, from the correſponding ones of vege- 
tables. Thus animal ſerum, which appears analogous to vegetable gum: 
my juices, has this remarkable difference, that though it mingles uni. 
formly with cold or warm water, yet on conſiderably heating the mixture, 
the animal-matter ſeparates from the watery fluid, and concretes into: 
ſolid maſs. Some have been apprehenſive, that the heat of the body, in 
ſome diſtempers, might riſe to ſuch a' degree, as to produce this danger 
ous or mortal concretion of the ſerous humours : but the heat requiſite 
| For this effect is greater than the human body appears capable of ſuſtain: 
ing, being nearly about the middle point between the greateſt huma 
heat commonly obſerved and that of A 


5 ä — „ 
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Traus ſoft and fluid parts of animals are ſtrongly diſpoſed to run int 
| 358 they putrefy much ſooner than vegetable matters; and when 
corrupted, prove more offenſi ve. 5 


: : - 


This proceſs takes place, in ſome degree, in the bodies of lieing ani. 


mals; as often as the juices ſtagnate long, or are prevented, by an obſtruc. 
tion of the natural emunctories, from throwing off their more volatile anl 
JJ... ͤ—Zu 
During putrefaction, a quantity of air is generated; all the humoun 
become gradually thinner, agd the fibrous parts more lax 'and tender. 
Hence the (Ympanys which ſucceeds the corruption of any of the viſcen, 
or the imprudent ſuppreſſion of dyſenteries by aſtringents; and the weak 
neſs and laxity of the veſſels obſervable in ſcurvies, ; cc. | 
The craſſamentum of human blood changes, by putrefaction, into: 
dark livid coloured liquor; a few drops of which tinge the ſerum of: 
tawny hue, like that of the ichor of ſores and dyſcnteric fluxes, and of the 
white of the eye, the ſaliva, the ferum of blood drawn from à vein, aul 
| that which oozes from a blifter in deep ſcurvies and the advanced tate 
nne 
I be putrid craſſamentum changes a large quantity of recent urine to 
flame · coloured water, ſo common in fevers and in the ſcurvy. This mis 
ture, after ſtanding an hour or two, gathers a cloud reſembling What! 
ſeen in the crude water of acute diſtempers, with ſome oily. matter on tit 
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e like the ſcum which" floats on Toorbutie urine. Wn 
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Chap: 1. 


The ſerum of blood 1 in 
well · digeſted pus, and changes to a faint olive green. A ſerum fo far 
putreſied as to become green, is perhaps nscer to be ſeen in the veſſels of 
living animals; s but in dead bodies this ſerum is to be diſtinguiſhed by the 

en colour which the fleſh acquires in corrupting. In ſalted meats, this 
is commonly aſcribed to the brine, but erroneouſly ; for that has no power 
of giving this colour, but only of qualifying the taſte, and in ſome degree 
the ill effects of corrupted aliments. In foul ulcers and ether ſores, where 
the ſerum is left to ftagnate long, tlie matter is Aewin found of 'this co- 


| lour, and is then always acrimonious. 


The putrefaction of animal - ſubſtances is ptoveated's or retarded by moſt 
ſaline matters, even by the fixed and volatile alkaline ſalts, which have 
generally been ſuppoſed to produce a” contrary effect. Of all the ſalts 
that have been made trial of, fea- ſalt ſeems to reſiſt putrefaction the leaſt: 
in ſmall quantities, it even accelerates the proceſs. The vegetable bittere, 
as chamomile · flowers, are much ſtronger antiſepties, not only preſerving 


el long uncorrupted, but likewiſe ſomewhat correcting it when putrid: 
the mineral acids have this laſt effect in a more femarkable degree. 


Vi- 
nous ſpirits, aromatic and warm ſubſtances, and the acrid plants, falſely - 
called altaleſcent, as ſcurvy-graſs and horſe-radiſh, are found alſo to refift 
putrefaRtion. Sugar and camphor are found to be powerfully anti- 
ſeptic. Fixed air, or the attial acid, is likewiſe thought to reſiſt putre- 

but above all the n nent of nitrous acid, in the form of 
air (the nitrous air bf Dr Prie ey), is found to be the moſt effectual in 
preſerving animal bodies from corruption. The liſt of the ſeptics, or of 
thoſe ſubſtances that promote putrefaction, „is very ſhort; and ſuch a pro- 
perty has only been diſcovered in calcareous earths and magneſia, and a 
very few falts, whoſe baſes are of theſe earths. 

It is obſervable, that notwithſtanding the ſtrong te of animal 
matters to putrefaction, yet broths made from them, ith the admixture of 
vegetables, inſtead of putrefying, turn four.” Sir Jehn Pringle has found, 
that when animal-fleſh in ſubſtance is beaten up with bread or other farina- 
ceous vegetables, and a proper quantity of water, into the confiſtence of a 
pap, this mixture likewiſe, cept in a heat equal to that of the human body, 
Fer in a little time ſour; whilft me bow ron _— without the fleſh, 

uffer no ſuch change. | : 


1 was obſerved in the bee 8 that ſome 60 e in 
the refolution of them by fire, diſcover ſome agreement in the matter 
with bodies of the animal- kingdom; yielding a volatile alkaline” ſalt in 
conſiderable quantity, with little or nothing of the acid or fixed alkali, 
which the generality of vegetables afford. In animal-ſubſtances alſo, there 
are ſome exceptions to the general analyſis : from animal-fats, as we before 
obſerved, inſtead of a volatile alkali, an acid liquor is obtained; and 
mak empyreumatic oil wants the * olfenſix enefs- of the e ani- 

oils. . 
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I. Ons and Birvmuns, . 


'N the migeral-kingdom.i is found a fluid oil called naphtha e or — wa 


floating on the ſurface of waters, or iſſuing from clefts of rocks, par- 


ticularly in the eaſtern countries, of a ſtrong ſmell, very different from that 


of vegetable or animal olls, limpid almoſt as' water, highly inflammable, 
not ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and more averſe to union with water than 
any other oils, 

There are different ſorts of theſe mineral all. more or leſs tinged, of a 
more or leſs agreeable, and a ſtronger or weaker ſmell. By the admix- 
ture of concentrated acids, which raiſe no great heat or conflict with them, 
they become thick, and at length confients; and in theſe ftates are call- 
ed bttumens. 


"Theſe thickened or concreted oils, like the correſponding products of 


the vegetable kingdom, are generally ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, but much 
more difficultly, more: ſparingly, and for the moſt part only partially: 


they liquefy by heat, but require the heat to be conſiderably ſtronger. 


Their {mells are various; but all of them, either in the natural ſtate, or 


when melted or ſet on fire, yield a peculiar kind of ſtrong ſcent, called 
from them bituminous. _ 

The ſolid bitumens are, amber, jet, aſphaltum, or bitumen of Judea, 
and foſſil or pit- coal. All thoſe bitumens, when diſtilled, give out an 
odorous phlegm, or water, more or leſs coloured and ſaline; an acid, fre- 
quently in a concrete ſtate; an oil, at firſt light, and reſembling the na- 
tive petrolea, but ſoon beeoming heavier and thicker; and, laſtly, a quan- 


tity of volatile alkali is obtained: the reſiduum is a charry matter, dif- 
fering in its appearances according to the nature of the bitumen which 
has been analyſed. 


From the obſervations of ſeveral naturaliſts, it 18 e chat al bitu- 
mens are of vegetable and animal origin; that the circumſtances by which 
they differ from the reſinous and other oily matters of vegetables and ani- 
mals, are the natural effects of time, or of an alteration produced on them 
by mineral acids; or perhaps they are the effe& of both theſe cauſes com- 


bined. This opinion is the more probable, ſince bitumens, on a chemi- 


cal analyſis, yield oil and volatile alkali; we of en are found i in aa 
other minerals. | 


| II. EAx TA. 8. | 
Te E little :mipropriety of j joining the vegetable 8 5 tha to the 
miner], muſt be overlooked for the ſake of bringing both under one y- 


no other than earths in an indurated ſtate.— The different E of the 
bodies hitherto 1 e notice of, are the ROME: 


noptical view. Under the mineral earths are included ſtones; theſe det 


I. Earths ſoluble i in the nitrous, marine, nd vegetable 2 5 but not at all or 
exceeding ſparingly in the vitriolic acid. When previouſly diſſolved in other 
acids, they are precipitated 1 the e addition & this Halt, which thus _ 
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wih them into infipid, or nearly ig bid concretes, not diſpluble in any 
a : 2 © Of this kind are, Ve 25 


1. The mineral calcareous earth: diſtinguiſhed by its being convert in 
4 ftrong fire, without addition, into an acrimonious calx called quicklime. 


This earth occurs in a variety of forms in the migeral kingdom. The 


fine ſoft chalk, the coarſer lime: ſtones, the hard marbles, the tranſpa - 
rent ſpars, the earthy matter contained in waters, and which ſeparating 
from them, .incruſtates the ſides of the caverns, or hangs in iſicles from 
the top, receiving from its different ke different appellations. 
How ſtrongly ſoever ſome of theſe bodies have been recommended for parti- 
cular medicinal purpoſes, they are at bottom no other than different forms 
of this calcareous earth; ſimple pulverization depriving them of the ſu- 
perficial characters by which they were diſtinguiſhed in the maſs. Moſt _ 
of them contain generally a greater or leſs admixture of ſome of the in- 
diſſoluble kinds 4 earth; which, however, affects their medicinal quali- 
ties no otherwiſe than by the addition which it makes to their bulk. 
Chalk appears to be one of the pureſt; and is therefore in general pre- 
ferred. They all burn into a ſtrong quicklime : in this ſtate a part of 
them diſſolves in water, which thus becomes impregnated with the aſtrin- 
gent and lithoutriptic powers that have been erroneouſly aſcribed to ſome 
of the earths in their natural ſtate. — © ae e 

During the calcination of calcareous earths, a large quantity of elaſtic 
vapour is diſcharged: the abſence of this fluid is the cauſe of the cauſti- 
city of quicklime, and of its ſolubility in water in the form of lime - water. 
For a more full enquiry into this ſubject, ſee the articles Fixzev An, 
Livs-WaTER, and CAaus ric LEV. e pos SER 

2. The animal calcareous earth: burning into quicklime like the mineral. 

Of this kind are oyſter-ſnells, and all the marine ſhells that have been e- 
amined ; though with ſome variation in the ſtrength of the quicklime pro- 
duced from them. REES: 55 1 

3. The earth of bones and horns: not at all burning into quicklime. 
This kind of earth is more difficult of ſolution in acids than either of the 
preceding. It is accompanied in the ſubjects with a quantity of gelati- 
nous matter, which may be ſeparated by long boiling in water, and more 
perfectly by burning in the open air. The earth may be extracted alſo 
from the bone or horn, though difficultly, by means of acids; whereas ve- 
getables and the ſoft parts of animals yield their pure earth by burning 


only. ] 


1 


II. Earths foluble with eaſe in the vitriclic as. avell as other acids, and vield- - 
ing, in all other combinations therewith, ſaline concretes ſoluble in water. 


1. Magneſia alba: compoſing with the vitriolic acid a. bitter. purgative - 
ſalt. This earth has not yet been found naturally, in a pure ſtate. It is 
obtained from the ee. mineral waters and their ſalts; from the bitter 
liquor which remains after the cryſtalliſation of ſea - ſalt from ſea- water; 
and from the fluid which remains uneryſtalliſed in the putrefaction of 
ſome ſorts of rough nitre. Ihe aſhes of vegetables appear to be nearly 
the ſame kind of earth. , , ey 
2. Aluminous earth : cempgſing with the vitriolic acid a very aſtringent 
felt, This earth alſo has not been found naturally pure. It is * | 
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III. Earths which by digeſting in acids, either in the cold or in à moderat: 


unites with water into a maſs, ſomewhat viſcous and tenacious while moiſt, 


this earth are generally of a fibrous or leafy texture; more or leſs pellucid, 


reſpects ſome of the gypſeous earths nearly reſemble them, but the diffe- 
- rence is readily diſcovered by fire; a weak heat reducing the gypſeous to 
powder, while the ſtrongeſt makes no other alteration in the talky, than 


vier than an equal bulk of water. 


| fibly altered by very violent degrees of heat, are called perfect metals + Of 
© "theſe there are three; gold, filver, and platina. It is, however, probable, 


|. Seed modern chemiſts have been able, by a very intenſe degree of heat, 
' . 4 #3 "ea 2 = + * : Fins . | ; . 8 ta 
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kom alum; which is no other than a combination of it with the vitriolic 
acid: it may likewiſe be extracted, by ſtrong boiling in that acid, from 
clays and boles. Bb De wks HF a TE pr 
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warmth, are not at all difſolved. 


. 


1. Argillaceous earth: becoming” hard, er acquiring an additional hard. 
neſs, in the fre. Of this kind of earth there are ſeveral varieties, differing 
in ſome particular properties: as the purer clays, which when moiſtened 
with water form a very viſcous maſs, difficulty diffuſible through a larger 
quantity of the fluid, and ſlowly ſubſiding from it; boles, Teſs viſcous, more 
readily miſcible with water, and more readily ſubſiding ; and ochr et, which 
have little or- nothing of the viſcoſity of the two foregoing, and are com- 
monly impregnated with a yellow or red ferrugineous cala. 
2. Cryſtalline earth: naturally hard, fo as to ſtrike ſparks with ſteel; 
Becoming friable in a firong fire. Of this kind are fhnts, cryſtals, &c. 
which appear to conſiſt of one and the ſame earth, differing in the purity, 
Hardneſs, and tranſparency of the maſs. 
3. Gypſeous earth: reducible by a gentle heat into a foft powder, which 


but quickly drying and becoming hard. A greater heat deprives the powder 
of this - property, witheut occaſioning any other alteration. Such are the 
tranſparent ſelenites ; the fibrous ſtony. maſſes improperly called English 
tal; and the granulated gyþ/a, or plaſter of Paris ſtones. Though theſe 
bodies, however, have been commonly looked upon as mere earths, of a 
diſtinct kind from the reſt, they appear, both from analytical and ſynthe- 
tical experiments, to be no other than combinations of the mineral calca- 
reous earth with vitriolic acid, « . . 


4 


4. Talky earth: ſcarcely alterable by a vehement fre. The maſſes of 


bright or glittering.; ſmooth and unctuous to the touch; too flexible and 
elaſtic to be eaſily pulveriſed ; ſoft, ſo as to be cut with a knife. In theſe 


fomewhat diminitking their flexibility, brightneſs, and unQuoſity. 


F„%%C§UNgm 
Or metals, the next diviſion of mineral bodies, the moſt obvious cha. 
raQers are, their peculiar bright aſpect, perfect opacity, and great weight; 
the lighteſt of them is fix, and the heavieſt upwards of nineteen, times hea- 
To underſtand the writers in chemiſtry, it is | proper to be in formed, 
that metals are ſubdivided into the perfect, the imperſtct, and the femi- 

„„ ß ce FFV 
Thoſe poſſeſſed of ductility and malleability, and which are not ſen- 


that the mark of their indeſtructibility by fire is only relative; and in- 
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bling it. 
perfect metals, but in a leſs , are called the een metals : Theſe 


rat: Wi zee, copper; iron, tin; lead. . 

8 Laſtly, thoſe bodies having the nictallio a in the W imper- 
= ſect ſtate; tliat is to ſay, thoſe which have no ductility and the leaſt fixity in 

ard. the fire, are diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſemi-metals + Theſe are, regulus of 
ring antimony, biſmuth, zinc, regulus of cobalt, nickel, and regulus of arſenic; 

ned which laſt might be rather conſidered as the boundary between the c i 
Ber lic and the ſaline bodies. | 
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Mercury has been generally naked! in a claſs by itſelf... 


fon takes place at different degrees of heat in different metals; and it 
does not appear that this proceſs produces any change in the metals, pro- 
vided it be conducted in cloſe veſſels. Metals, expoſed to the combined 


calx : by this proceſs, which we call calcination, the metal fuffers remark- 
able changes. From the diſtinctive marks we have before given of the me- 


which tallic bodies, it will be obvious, that the perfect metals are moſt ſlowly; the 
1%. imperfe& more quickly, and the ſemi-metals moſt eaſily and ſooneſt, af- 
mor fected in this operation; This carthilike powder, or calx, is and to 


pliſh 
theſe 
of a 
nthe- 
alca- 


its calcination : it has no longer any affinity with metallic gere, nor even 
with the metal from which it has been produced. 

Beſides this method of calcining metals by air and fires they may li kts 
wife be brought into the ſtate of a calx, by diſſolving. them in acids, from 
which they may be afterwards freed by evaporating the acid, or by adding 
es of 
ucid, 
e and 
theſe 
diffe- 


zus to 


is generally accompanied with a remarkable alteration in their medicinal 


ſmall doſes a Nong emetic and cathartic, and in ſmaller a powerful 
alterative ĩn chronical diſorders; while 'regulus of antimony, on the con- 


a ſtate of inactivity. 
Calces of mercury dai ente exhulsi in'a heat below ignition: thoſe af 
lead and biſmuth, in a red or low white heat, run into a tranſparent glaſs; 


cha · 


the others are not at all vitreſeible, or not without extreme vehemence of 
ight; fire. Boch the calces and glaſſes recover their metallic form and qualities 
s hea- again by the ſkillful-addition of any kind of inflammable ſubſtance that does 


ned, the metallic form is called reduction. During this proceſs an elaſtic aerial 
ſom fluid eſcapes, which is found in many inſtances to be very pure air. 


Is the converſion of metals into calces owing to the diſcharge of phlo« | 


t ſen. giſton, or to the abſorption of pure air? And is the reduction ts be a- 


; > Of ccribed to the abſorption of phlogiſton, or to the eſcape of pure air? And. 
bable, again, Is the calcination to be explained by the diſcharge of phlogiſton 
nd in- and conſequent. | ry pete of pure air? And is the reduction ESPE, 


heat, : 3 N 9 * 
da | - 


to Jn _ into the fate of > caks or fomething very neay ref | 
ee Abe which allels the Mit ia ies propirtine Siths 


All metallic bodies, when heated in cloſe veſlels, wide: or 5 This 


action of air and fire, are converted into an earth-like ſubſtance called 


poſſeſs no metallie aſpect, but is conſiderably heavier than the metal before 


to the ſolution an alkaline ſalt. Metals are alſo ſometimes dephlogiſti- 
cated by detonation with nitre. This change in their obvious properties 


virtues: thus quiekſilver, which taken into the body in its crude fate 
and undivided, ſeems inactive; when calcined by fire, proves even an 


trary, is changed by che ſame treatment, ys a high degree of virulence to 


not contain a mineral acid. This recovery of the metallic calces into 


— 
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by the abſorption of phlogiſton, either furniſhed. by: inflammable bodies, 


or eee in conſequence of the diſcharge of pure air? On theſc 


queſtions there is much diſpute among modern chemiſts : We thought x 
only neceſſary to ftate them here, as a full inquiry into the: ſab} 


by no means the province of harmacy. We, however, think it in 
dent to retain the doctrine of Stahl: and we do this the more Teadily, 
that it has been followed 1 in the former editions of this work; that it is 


abundantly clear in its illuſtration of the pharmaceutical proceſſes 3 and, 


laftly, that perhaps it is not the moſt exceptionahle. We! ſhall not, 
however, reject any modern diſcovery which may weigh to illuſtrate our 


ſubj ects. 0 55 


A Il metallic bodies disse in acids; Tome! only in ar acids, a, 
filver, and lead in the nitrous ; ſome. only 5 in compoſitions of acids, as gold 
in a mixture of the nitrous and marine: and others, as iron and zinc, in 
all acids. Some likewiſe diſſolve in alkaline liquors, as copper; and others, 
as lead, in expreſſed oils. Fuſed with a compoſition of ulphur and fixed 


N e ſalt, they are all, except zine, made ſoluble in water. 


All metallic ubſtances, diſſolved in ſaline liquors, have powerful elfech 


in the human body, though many of them appear in their pure ftate to be 


inactive. Their activity is generally i in proportion to the quantity of acid 
combined with them: Thus lead, which in its crude form has no: ſenſi. 
ble effect, when united with a ſmall portion of vegetable acid into ceruſs, 
diſcovers a lou degree of the ſtyptie and malignant quality, which it ſo 
ſtrongly exerts when blended with a larger quantity of the ſame acid 


into what was called faccharum ſatur ni, but now more properly ſal plumbi, 
or plumbum aceſ tum: and thus mercury, with a certain quantity of the ma- 


rine acid, forins the violent corroſive ſublimate, which by diminiſhing the 
e, of acid becomes the mild- medicine called mcrqurius e 
a * A Te } 2 a Hibs yg 1 N. ; 
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Tas fas: of this: order are ry numerous; but as, we rag [nt preſent 
treating of Minerals, it is only therefore the wines) of l 0 acids we mein 
to ſpeak of in this place. 

1 heſe are diſtinguiſhed hy the namics. of the concretes, from "which they 
have been principally extracted; the bitriolic from vitriol, the nitrous from 
nitre. or ſaltpetre, and the marine or muriatie from common ſea - ſalt. 
The form they are commonly i in, is that of a watery fluid: They have 
all a remarkable attraction for water: they imbibe the humidity of 
the air with rapidity and the generation of heat. Although heat be 


Produced by their union with, water, yet when mixed with ice in a cer- 
tain manner, they generate a prodigious degree of cold. Acids change 


the purple and blue colours of vegetables to a red: they reſiſt fermenta- 
tion; and, laſtly, they impreſs that peculiar ſcnfation on the tongue called 
2 and which their name imports. But it is to be obſerved, that they 
are all highly corroſive, inſomuch as not to be ſafely touched, unleſs large- 
ly Glue with water, or united with ſuch ſubſtances as obtund or ſup- 


preſs their acidity. Mixed haſtily with vinous ſpirits, they raiſe a violent 
ebullition and heat, accompanied with a copious diſcharge of noxious 
fumes: a part of the acid unites intimately with the vinous ſpirit into a 
new compound, void of acidity, called dulciſed ſpirit. It is obſervable, 
| N the marine acid is much leſs 9 to this union with you of wine 


than 
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J. | | 
en, than either of the other two: nevertheleſs, many of the compound falts 
ſe reſulting from the combination of-earthy. and metallic bodies with this 
it | acid, are ſoluble in that ſpirit, while thoſe with the other acids are not. 
18 All theſe acids efferveſce ſtrongly with alkaline ſalts, both fixed and volatile, 
ru- and form with them neutral ſalts; that is, ſuch as diſcover no marks either 
ly, ' of ara or eee“... 8 
: is RN - The nitrous and marine acids are obtained in the form of a thin liquor 
nd, the acid part being blended: with. a large proportion of water, without 
ot, which it would be diffuſed into an incoercible vapour: the vitriolic ſtands 
our in need of fo much leſs water for its condenſation as to aſſume commonly - 


an oily eonſiſtence (hence it is called oi of vitriul), and in ſome eircum- 
ſtances even a ſolid one. Alkaline ſalts, and the ſoluble earths and metals, 
| abſorb from the acid liquors only the pure acid part; ſo that the water 
may now be evaporated by heat, and the compound ſalt left in à dry 


ers, form. VVV EE? E ie MAT r To 
xed From the coalition of the different acids with the three different alka- 
lies, and with-the ſeveral ſoluble earths and metallic bodies, reſult a variety 
es of ſaline compounds; the principal of which will be particulariſed in the 
> be ſequel of this W II 8 I SS 1d 
acid The vitriolic acid, in its concentrated liquid ſtate, is much more pon- 
nfi- derous than the other two; it emits no viſible; vapour in the heat of the at- 
aſs; moſphere, . but imbibes moiſture therefrom, and increaſes in its weight: 
t ſo the nitrous and marine emit copious corroſive fumes, the nitrous yellowiſn 
acid red; and the marine white ones. If bottles containing the three acids be 
bi, ſtopt with cork, the cork is found in a little time tinged black with the 
ma · vitriolic, corroded into a yellow ſubſtance by the nitrous, and into a whitiſh 


I is above laid down as a character of one of the claſſes of earths; that 
the vitriolic acid precipitates them when they are previouſly diſſolved in 


ſent any other acid: it is obvious, that on the ſame principle this particular 
nean acid may be diſtinguiſhed from all others. This character ſerves not only 
for the acid in its pure ſtate, but likewiſe for all its combinations that are 
they ſoluble in water. If a ſolution of any compound ſalt, whoſe acid is the 
from vitriolic, be added to a ſolution of chalk in any other aoid, the vitriolic 
ſalt. acid will part from the ſubſtance. with which it was before combined, and 
have join itſelf to the-chalk, forming therewith a compound; which, being no 
y of longer diſſoluble in the liquor, renders the whole milky for a time, and then 
t be gradually fubfides”:it big hugs hens hh ORR Marat $1 
cer- This acid may be diſtinguiſhed alſo, in compound falts, by another 
ange criterion not leſs ſtrongly marked: If any ſalt containing it be mixed with 
enta- powdered charcoal, and the mixture expoſed in a cloſe. veſfel to a mode- 
alled rately ſtrong fire, the acid will unite with the directly inflammable part 
they of the charcoal, and compoſe therewith a genuine ſulphur. Common 
arge- brimſtone is no other than a combination of the vitriolic acid with a ſmall 
ſup- proportion of inflammable matter. With any kind of inflammable matter 


olent 


xious of bitumens, this acid compoſes always the ſame identical ſulphur. 

nto a | - The nitrous acid alſo, whatever kind of body it be combined with, is 
able, both diſtinguiſhed and extricated therefrom by means of any inflam- 
wine mable ſubſtance brought to a ſtate of ignition. If the ſubje& be mixed 
that ES | Tn 8 $i 8 with 
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which is not volatile in cloſe veſſels, as the coal of vegetables, of animals, or 


- —— 
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| whd 4 latle posted charcoal and made red-hot, a det 


mination enſues; that is, a bright flame with a hiſſing noiſe; and thi in. 
ſlammable matter and the acid being thus conſumed or diſſipated together, 


eee of Marc 


there ere only the — which: "_ 1 with the acid, 
and the ſmall: quantity of aſhes afforded by the 
ng with inflammable | 


Theſe properties of the nitrous acid deflagrati 


 ſubſtarices, and of the, vitriolic forming ſulphur with them, ſerve not 


* portion 


— 


only as criteria of the reſpective acids in the various forms and diſguiſes, 


N but likewiſe for diſcovering inflammable matter in bodies, when i its quanti- 


& is too ſmall to be fenfible on other trials, - 

All theſe acids will be more particularly examintd when, we come to 
treat of each of them apart. There are, however, a few other mineral 
acids which are of importance to be known: theſe are aqua; regia f acid 


of borax g ſparry acid; and, laſtly, fixed air, which has of late bong: alles 


acrial acid or acid of chalk. 
Agua regia has been generally p » by! a mixture of certain pro- 
7 the nitrous and muriatic 5 It is of little ayail in pharma. 
whether we conſider it as a diſtinc acid, or only as a modification of 
i . muriatic. It has been found, that the muriatic acid, when diſtilled 


with manganeſe (a peculiar. foſſile ſubllance, ſhowing a remarkable at- 


traction to phlogiſton), ſuffers a change which renders. it capable of 


diſſolving gold and platina. Whether this change be produced by the 


acid acquiring a redundance of pure air, or by its being depriyed of 
phlogiſton, is not our buſineſs to decide. This experiment, however, ren- 
ders it probable, that the nitrous acid in the common aqua regia, is only 
ſubſervient. to accompliſhing the ſame change in the muriatic acd, which 


18 produced by diſtilling that acid with manganeſe. 


As aqua regia has been only uſed in the nicer operations in | chemiſtry 

and in the art of Axing, we think i it e wo ny wo of it in this 
e 

The acid if borax, or ſedative ſalt of Homberg 2. may be ne from 
borax, a neutral ſalt, with the baſe of mineral alkali. It has alſo been found 
native in the waters of ſeveral lakes in Tuſcany. It. is a light, cryſtal- 
lifed concrete. ſalt: its taſte is ſenſibly acid: it is difficultly ſoluble in 
water; but the folation changes blue vegetable colours to a red. With 
vitreſcent earths it fuſes into a white glaſs : it unites with the other al- 
kalies, with magneſia, and with e be The ſalts reſulting from 
theſe combinations are very imperfectly known. The ſalt has been cal- 
Jed ſedative, from its ſuppoſed virtues as an anodyne and refrigerant reme- 


dy; but modern e have | very little faith i in this once celebrated 


| r fluor; or vitreous ſpar. 


og; 

The ſparry acid is ſo called; from i its being extracted fa foſſil called 
It is not yet determined whether it be 2 
diſtinct acid; and as it has not yet been employed for any purpoſe in 


« pharmacy, we think i it would be i n to attempt any farther account 


of 1 it here. 

- Beſides the acids above mentioned, there have alſo been diſcorered 
acids ſeemingly of a particular nature, in amber, in arſenic, and in black · 
lead: but as theſe have not hitherto been — to any ule in pharmacy, 
they cannot hs bare: A e in this work: 
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We now come to the laſt, but perhaps the moſt generally diffuſed; acid 


nature: this is the acrial acid, or 
3 f | = Fixed Air. 55 | 1 
In our pharmaceutical hiſtory of this body, we ſhall only make uſe of 


he two names, fixed air and atrial acid, being thoſe moſt generally uſed, 


ot nd which in our opinion are moſt applicable to our own ſubject. Fixed 
85 ir is a permanently elaſtic fluid, being only fxed when in a ſtate of com- 


ination with calcareous earth or other ſubſtances from which it may be 
xtricated. It has received many different names, according to the ſub- 


to ances from which it is diſengaged, and the different opinions concern- 
ral g its nature; it is the gas filve/ire of Helmont, the fixed air of Dr 
id lack, the acid of chalk, calcareous gas, mephitic gat, mephitic acid, and 
ed erial acid, of many modern chemiſts. In accommodating our account of 


to the purpoſes of pharmacy, it is moſt convenient to conſider it in the 
ght of an acid. The aerial acid, then, may be extricated by heat, or by 
ther acids, from all calcareous earths ; that is, from all thoſe earths which 
y calcination are converted into quicklime ; ſuch as chalk, marblez 
meſtone, ſea-ſhells, &c. It is likewiſe. extricated from mild, fixed, and 
latile alkalies, and from magneſia alba. Thus, if the vitriolic, or almoſt 


of Wy other acid, be added to any quantity of calcareous earth or mild al- 
the ali, a briſk efferveſcence immediately enſues; the fixed air, or acrial acid: 
of diſcharged in bubbles; and the other acid takes its place. If this pro- 
en- ſs be conducted with an apparatus to be afterwards. deſcribed, the acri 
nly id, now ſeparated from the calcareous earth, may be received and preſer- 
ich ed in cloſe veſſels. When thus diſengaged, it aſſumes its real character, 
2 Iz. that of a permanently elaſtic fluid. Fixed air is alſo ſeparated in great 
ry, uantity during the vinous fermentation of vegetable matters. When 4 
this alcareous earth is deprived of this acid by heat, it is converted into the 
auitic ſubſtance, gaict/ime. When alkalies, fixed or volatile, are deprived 
om y any means of their acrial acid, they are rendered much more cauſtie, 
and apable of cryſtalliſation, or of efferveſcing with other acids. They are 
tal- lo in this deaZrated ſtate much more powerful in diſſolving other bodies. 
in y recombining this acid to the quicklime, the caleined magneſia, or td 
Vith e alkali, any of which had been deprived of it, theſe ſubitances again 
al- ume their former weight and properties. Theſe bodies, then, when 
rom mbined with atrial acid, are called mild; as mild calcareous earth, mild 
cal- tali, &c.: and when deprived of this acid, they are ealled cauſtic ; as 
me- puſtic calcareous earths, cauſtic alkali, &c.: but as magneſia is not ren- 
ated red cauſtic by calcination, there would perhaps be leſs danger in calling 
| em acrated and deatrated. the atrial acid is more diſpoſed to unite with 
Aled utc calcareous earth (quicklime) than with any other ſubſtance ; next 
be 2 that, its attraction ftands for fixed alkali ; then with magnelia ; and, 
ſe in ily, with volatile alkali. We ſhall afterwards find that theſe relative 
ount dwers of the different ſubſtances to unite with this acid, lay the founda- 
1255 on of many important proceſſes in pharmacy. 3 
rered When we pour a fſatall\quantity of the a*rjal acid into lime-waterz 
lack e 11quor inſtantly aſſumes a white colour, and the lime gradually precipi- 
JACYs tes, leaving the water clear and taſteleſs: the lime in this experiment 
= 3 abſorbed the acid, and has therefore become mild or atrated earthi 
ve 


he ab rial acid is capable of being abſorbed by water ; and the water 
| E . | thus 


4 
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thus impregnated, precipitates lime in lime- water: but if à certain larger 


Foc uni 
. quantity of this impregnated water be added, the lime is rediſſolved, and uni 
lan the liquor recovers its tranſparency. Water impregnated with aerial acil | 

11 is capable of diſſolving iron; and in this way are formed native and arti che 
"af ficial chalybeate waters. Zine is alſo foluble in the fame liquor. Thi afte 
4 acid is eatily expelled from the water by removing the preſfure of the a. ren! 
of moſphere, by boiling, and even by time alone, if the veſſel be not kept clot Pro 
1 ſhut. Fixed air extinguiſhes flame, vegetable and animal life, and ought Or < 
4 therefore to be cautiouſly. managed : like other acids, it changes the blu app 
4 colours of vegetables to a red, and communicates an acidulous taſte to the Par 

i water impregnated with it. The attraction of the aerial acid, even ty Ht 
Bil quicklime, is but feeble ; as we know of no other acids whatever that ar 11 
me not able to diſengage it, | | | 5 (wt 

1 From theſe ſeveral facts, it will appear obvious, that mild or eri 71 
. cing allalies, whether fixed or volatile, are really neutral falts, compound niſh 
by of the atrial acid and pure alkali: like other acids, it unites with thel 1 
11 dodies, diminiſhes. their cauſticity, and effects their eryſtalliſation I on | 
1 ſpeaking, therefore, of pure alkali, we ought to confine ourſelves to thoſe i und 
Wi the cauſtic or dear rated fate ; or, in other words, to thoſe which are de that 
hi: prived of their fixed air or atrial acid, with which they formed a compoun the 
0 falt. Many ether properties of this acid might be mentioned, but we har tern 
bs | now noticed all thoſe which we thought were concerned in the buſineſs n 

# pharmacy. We ſhall have occaſion to recur to the ſubje& when we con: © f 
of to the preparation of ſeveral compound drugs. ah to b 
1 Let us next take a view of what paſſes in the combinations of acids wit add! 
We different ſubſtances, . ee WET Ns pony 
„ If a fixt alkaline falt be united with a vegetable acid, as that of vinega, lerie 
| into a neutral ſalt, on adding to this compound ſome marine acid, the act 5 


tous acid will be diſengaged, ſo as to exhale totally in a moderate heat 
leaving the marine in poſſeſſion of the alkah : the addition of the nitrou 
will in like manner diſpoſſeſs the marine, which now ariſes in its prop 
white fumes, though without ſuch an addition -it could not be extricate 
from the alkali by any degree of heat: on the addition of the vitriolic aci 
the nitrous gives way in its turn, exhaling in red refumes, and leaving on 
the vitriolic acid and the alkali united together. | 
Again, if any metallic body be diſſolved in an acid, the addition of an 
earthy body that is diſſoluble in that acid will precipitate the metal: aw 
. htile alkaline ſalt will in like manner precipitate the earth: and a fixtd 
kali will diſlodge the volatile; which laſt being readily exhalable by het 
the remaining falt will be the ſame as if the acid and fixt alkali had be 
joined together at firft, without the intervention of any of the other 
dies. | | . N 2 | 


Tt power in bodies on which theſe various tranſpoſitions and combi 
nations depend, is called by the chemiſts affinity or elective attraction 
term, like the Newtonian attraction, defigned to expreſs not the cal 
but the effect. When an acid ſpontaneouſly quits a metal to unite 

an alkali, they ſay it has a greater affinity or attraction to the alkali thi 
to the metal: and when, converſively, they ſay it has a greater affinit)! 
fixt alkali than to thoſe of the volatile kind, they” mean only that it 3 
5 | | | 3 « Un 


\ 
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er unite with the fixt in preference to the volatile; and that if pre ; ouſly 
17 united with a volatile alkali, it will forſake this for a fixt one. 1 | 
| The doctrine of the affinities of bodies is of very extenſive uſe in the 


. chemical phanmacy: many of the officinal proceſſes, as we ſhall ſee here- 
Thu after, are founded On it : ſeveral of the preparations turn out very diffe « He 
e 1 rent from what would be expected by a perſon unacquainted with theſe 


properties of bodies; and ſeveral of them, if, from an error in the proceſs; 
or other cauſes, they prove unfit for the uſe intended, may be rendered 
applicable to other purpoſes, by ſuch tranſpoſitions of their component 
parts as are pointed out by the knowledge of their affinities. „„ ns 
We ſhall here therefore ſubjoin a table of the principal affinities obſerved 
in pharmaceutical operations, formed chieffy on that of Mr* Geoffroy 
(which was publiſhed in the Memoirs of the French Academy for the year 
1718), with ſuch corrections and additions as later experiments have fur- 
[mihed.' - | | „ x 

The table is thus to be under ſtood. The ſubſtance printed in capitals, 
on the top of each ſeries, has the greateſt affinity with that immediately 
under it, a leſs affinity with the next, and ſo on to the end of the ſeries : 
that is, if any of the remote bodies has been combined with the top one; - 
the addition of any of the intermediate bodies will diſunite them; the in- 
termediate body uniting with the uppermoſt body of the ſeries, and throw- 
ing out the remote one. Thus in the firſt ſeries of the affinities of water, 
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to be concluded, that wherever water and ſpirit are mixed together, the 


addition of any fixt alkaline ſalt will abſorb the water, and occaſion the 
pure ſpirit to be ſeparated. Where ſeveral ſubſtances are expreſſed in one 
ſeries, it is to be underſtood, that any one of thoſe bodies which are near- 
eſt to the uppermoſt, will in like manner diſengage from it any one of thoſe 
Fhich are more. remote. 8 as: | 
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a fixt alkali being placed between the water and inflammable ſpirit, it is 


: : 4. 
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1 Wares. 


Fixt alkaline ſalt, 
Inflammable ſpirit. 


2. Warts. 


_ Inflammable ſpirit, 


Volatile alkaline ſalt. 


3. WATER. 


Inflammable ſpirit, / 
Sundry compound ſalts. 


4. INFLAMMABLE SPIRIT. 


Water, 


Oils and RoGns, 


5. Virzoug Acts. | 


Inflammable principle, 
Fixt alkaline ſalts, 


Calcareous earths calcined, 


Volatile alkaline ſalts, 
Calcareous earths uncalcined, 
Zinc and Iron, 

Copper, 

Silver. 


6. Nirxovs Acin. 


Inflammable principle, 

Fixt alkaline ſalts, 
Calcareous earths calcined, 
Volatile alkaline ſalts, 
Calcareous earths uncalcined, 
Zinc, 


Iron, 


Copper, 
Lead. 
Mercury, 
Silver, 
. 


7. Maxine Act. 
Fixt alkaline ſalts, 


Calcareous earths calcined, 


Volatile alkaline ſalts, 


Calcareous earths on 


ine, 


Tin, | ky 
Regulus of antimony; 
Copper, 5 
Lead, 6 ; ; 
Silver, 

e 


* 


8. Acxrous Acid. | 
Tron, | A 
Copper. . 
9. ALKALINE SALTS. 
Vitriolic acid, | 
Nitrous acid, 
Marine acid, 
Vinegar, 
sf if |; 
Acrial acid, 


Oils and Sulphur. 


10. SoLUBLE EARTHS. 
Vitriolic acid, 
Nitrous acid, 


Marine acid. 


11. INFLAMMABLE rameir xi ˖ 


Nitrous acid, 
Vitriolic acid, 


Metallic ſubſtances, 
Fixt alkaline ſalts. 


12. SULPHUR. , 


| Fixt alkali and , 


Iron, 


Cepper, 


Lead, 


Silver, 

Regulus of 6 
Mercury, 

Arſenic. 


13. GoLD. 


Ethereal ſpirit, 
Acids. 


14. Mercury. 


| Marine acid, 


Part L 


Vit 


tL 


Chap. I. ee, 69 
Vitriolic acid, ; 1 - 17. CorrEA. | ; | 
Nitrous acid. Vitriolic acid, 
15. LEAD. To Nitrous acid. 
Vitriolic acid, | Sg | | 18. Taon, 
Mar mneew cid 4 Vitriolic acid, 
Nitrous acid, eee ; 
3 65  __ © Nitrous acid, 
Oils. | FFF 


16. rr 19. REGuLUs oF AnTIMONy, 
Marine acid, „„ Vitriolic acid, 

Vitriolic acid, 1 | Nitrous acid, 

Nitrous acig. 5 Marine acid. 


We think it may be uſeful t to joſert here another Tabie of - Gngle elec- 
tive attractions, formed from a later and more complete knowledge vf the 
ſubje&. It is taken from Dr Webſter's Syllabus ; and as it principally 
concerns thoſe bodies employed in pharmacy, we think it peculiarly adap 
ted for this work. We have, however, deliyered | it in the common no- 
menclatifre of the art. Dr Weblter) s method is more ene and may be 
ſeen in the Syllabuy alluded to. 
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Water. 
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BrsipEs theſe caſes of ſingle elective attraction, there are alſo caſes of 
what is called double eledtive attraction. Theſe compoſe a table, in all the 
caſes of which there are two compounds decompoſed, and zwo new ones 
produced in their ſtead. We ſhall take for our example the firſt cafe in 
our table: If a plate of iron be put into a ſalution of yitriol of copper, the 
acid of the vitriol quits the copper and ſeizes upon the iron, whillt the phlo- 
giſton of the iron attaches rfl? to the calx of the copper. We have now, 
then, a vitriol of iron and metallic copper ; that is to ſay, inſtead of vi- 
triol of copper and a plate of iron, we have now a plate of copper and a 
vitriol of iron. As all chemical compoſitions and decompoſitions depend 
on theſe ſingle or double elective attractions, we ſhall, for the ſake of thoſe 
more advanced in the ſtudy of chemiſtry, here ſubjoin a Table of Double 
Elective Attractions, extracted from the Syllabus of Dr Weſter : But as 
his terms may appear difficult to beginners, we have illuſtrated the ſeveral 
faſes by a ſingle familiar example from each divifion, e | 
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Caſe of DovBLE Eleftive Attra@tion, : 
B v WATER 


1. D iron . 
Vitriolated copper, | 


3. >: Acidated earth or metal with | 


_ Acrated alkali, 


8. . Acidated volatile alkali | 
math; 
Acrated fixed alkali or earth, 


4. 4. Vitriolated alkali, magneſia, 
or clay, with 


Nitrated, falited, or 1 HE 


lime, 5 ö 


Fe WS 


5. Vieriolated « or "Calited alkali} fy 


Powe 4 


or earth Witk 
Nitrated or acetated lead, 


mercury, or filver, 


1 
L 
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6. Vitriolated, nitrated, or ace- 
tate d alkali; W or me- 
t 

1 Salited ſilver, 


7. 7. Vitriolated vegetable al Lal 
with 


Salited lime, lead, or fiber, | 


8. Tartariſed or acetated vege- 
table alkali with | 
Nitrated mercury, F 


——_— — 
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By 
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. Vitriolated -eolatfle alkali 
with 


Nitrated, ſalited, or aceta- . 


ted fixed alkali, 
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4. Vitriolated, nitrated, or ſa-| 


lited volatile alkali, with. 


Acetated 118 5 lod; or 0 


lime, 


3. i mercury with 
Salited mineral alkali,” 


2 Salited mercury with 
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2. Acidated alkali and 


Ts 7. Phlogilticared copper urs 
Vitriolated iron. 


Acrated earth or metal. 
3. Acidatedfixed alkali or cartt 
and | 

'Actrated volatile alkali. 


4. Vitriolated lime and 

Nitrated, ſalited, or aceta- 
ted alkali, magnet, or 
clay, , 
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5. Vitriolated or Talited lead, 
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or earth. 7 6.9 
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| tated filver, and | I 

| Salited alkali, earth, or me. 
nk 7 7. V 
7. Vitriolated 55 lead, or L 
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{ Salited vegetable alkali, 8. R 
| 8. Tartariſed or acetated mer- * 
cury and 3 
1 Nitrated — alkali. 
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ted volatile alkali. a; vi 
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. lited 0 W or lime, Ri 


7 4 S 3- Vitriolated mineral alkaliand 
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Acetated . al kali. 


alited mercury. 


: — — 


2 — mercury. 


4. 4: Salited antimony + ad 
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. Iron in its metallic ſtate 5 
with Vitriol of copper, 


— ——— et 


b, BR ſalt with 5 
Mild vegetable: alkali, 


Vitriolic ammoniae 


art ith 

| wi 

| Mild mineral alkak, 
= . V itriolated tartar | 
eta with 


Nitrous ſelenite, 


5. Vitriolated tartar 
„„ 
Mercurial nitre, 


6. Saltpetre 
with IN 
Luna cornea, 


7, Vitriolated tartar 
with 1 
Luna Cornea, | 
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with | . 


2. Vitriolic ammoniac 
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Regenerated tartar, 
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3. Vitriol of mercury with 
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4. Crude antimony with 
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| Give + 
+ Saltpetre. 
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and Vitriol of i Iron. 
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2. Vitriolated tartar * 
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Mild volatile Sha. 
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Sublimate corroſwe mercury. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Of the Pharmaceutical Apparatus. . 


. 


| NE of the principal parts of the pharmaceutic apparatus conſiſts in 
O contrivances for containing and applying fire, and for directing and 
regulating its power. Of theſe contrivances, called firrnaces, there arc 
different kinds, according to the conveniency of the place, and the parti. 
cular purpoſes they are intended to anſwer. We thall here endeavour to 
give a general idea of their ſtructure, and of the principles on which they 
are b ilt. £4 p 92 ; | Afr : 
FuRNACES. 


Tus moſt ſimple furnace is the common ſtove, otherwiſe called the fur. 
nace for OPEX FIRE. This is uſually made of an iron hoop, five or fir 
inches deep; with a grate or ſome iron bars acroſs the bottom, for ſup- 

"porting the fuel. It either ſtands upon feet, ſo as to be moveable from 
place to place; or is fixt in brickwork. In this laft caſe, a cavity is leſ 
under the grate, for receiving the aſhes that drop through it; and an aper- | 
ture or door, in the forepart of this aſh-pit, ſerves both for allowing thc ſe] 
aſhes to be occaſionally raked out, and for admitting air to paſs up through ott 
the fuel. This furnace is deſigned for ſuch operations as require only 


moderate heat; as infuſion, decoction, and the evaporation of liquids, 
The veſſel, containing the ſubje& matter, is ſupported over the fire by : 50 
Wet. Fig. 1s © 1 „ 6s OTE "I 
17 A deeper hoop or body, cylindrical, parallelopipedal, widening upwards 2 
7 elliptical, or of other figures; formed of, or lined with, ſuch materials a 15 
| are capable of ſuſtaining a ſtrong fire; with a grate and afti-pit beneath, wa 
| as in the preceding; and communicating at the top with a perpendicula fir 
pipe, or chimney ; makes a wIND FURNACE. Fig. 2. 
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The greater the perpendicular height of the chimney, the greater wil bac 
be the draught of air through the furnace, and the more intenſely will the the 
fire burn; provided the width of the chimney is ſufficieat to allow a fret hi 

age to all the air that the furnace can receive through the grate ; for a 
which purpoſe, the area of the aperture of the chimney ſhould be near] kin 
equal to the area of the interſtices of the grate. _ d 


- 


Hence, where the chimney conſiſts of moveable pipes, made to fit upo! 7 
each other at the ends, fo that the length can be occaſionally increaſed or the 
diminiſhed, the vehemence of the fire will be increaſed or diminiſhed in tie fill 
ſame proportion. e 5 NY | veſl 
In furnaces whoſe chimney is fixed, the ſame advantage may be pro- rim 
cured on another principle. As the intenſity of the fire depends wholly ni 
upon the quantity of air ſucceſlively paſſing through and animating tht 1 
burning fuel, it is obvious, that the moſt vehement fire may be ſuppreſſed 2 


or reſtrained at pleaſure, by more or leſs cloſing either the aſh-pit doi led 
by which the air is adraitted, or the chimney by which it paſſes off; . 
VF 5 N 3 tiiah 


* e * 


If 


» * ; * , 
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that the fire may be more or leſs raiſed again, by more or leſs opening 
thoſe paſſages. A moveable plate, or REGISTER, in any convenient part 


paſſage, and conſequently of regulating the heat. This is moſt convenient= 
ly accompliſhed by keeping the aſh-pit door entirely ſhut, and regulating the 


as one, the next to it in ſize muſt have twice the opening, the next to 
that double of the ſecond, &c.; and ſo on to the number of ſeven or eight; 
and by combining theſe holes variouſly together, we can admit any quantity 


with the chimney on one fide, and the mouth clear, (fig. 3.) 
In the firſt, either the upper part of the furnace is contracted to fuck 


arched dome, or with a flat plate, having a like aperture in the middle. 
As in this diſpoſition of the chimney, the inſide of the furnace cannot be 
come at from above, a door is made in the fide, a little above the grate, 
for ſupplying fuel, inſpecting the matter in the fire, &c. Fig. 2. | 

For performing Fus10Ns in this furnace, the crucible, or melting veſ- 
ſel, is placed immediately among the fuel, with a ſhp of brick, or ſome 
enters underneath; from ſtriking on its bottom. . | 

Whey deſigned as a REVERBERATORY, that is for diſtillation in long 
necks or coated glaſs retorts, two iron bars are placed acrofs, above the 
fire, for ſupporting the veſſel, whoſe neck comes out at an aperture made 
for that purpoſe in the ſide. This aperture ſhould be made in the fide 
oppoſite to that in which is the door above mentioned; or at leaft ſo re- 
mote from it, that the receiver, fitted on the neck of the diſtilling veſſel 
without the furnaxe, may not lie in the operator's way when he wants to 
{tir the fire or throw in freſh fuel. Fig. 4. 1 

The other kind of wind- furnace communicates, by an aperture in its 
back part near the top, either with an upright pipe of its own, or with 
the chimney of the room; in which laſt caſe, all other paſſages intg the 
chimney mult be cloſed up. Here the mouth of the furnace ſerves for a 
door, which may be occaſionally covered with a plate or tile. 
kind is the furnace moſt commonly uſed for fuſion in a crucible. Fig. 3. 


till, an iron pot for diſtilling hartſhorn, an iron ſand- pot, or other like 


veſſels, af ſuch a ſize that they may be ſupported on the furnace by their 
rims. The mouth being thus occupied by the veſſels, a door muſt he 


made in the ſide for ſupplying and ſtirring the fuel. 


When a furnace of this kind is deſigned only for a ſand- halb, it is, moſt 


_ commodious to have the ſand placed on a long iron plate, furniſhed with a 


ledge of freeſtone or brick-work at each ſide. Ihe mouth of the furnace. 


of air from 1 to 128 as 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64.128. See Fig. 7, and 8. 


| heat by. a range of holes in a damping plate; each hole is provided with 4 
proper pin, whereby we may ſhut it at pleaſure. "Theſe holes may be made 


* 


of the chimney, affords commodious means of varying the width of the 


to bear a certain proportion to each other; the ſmalleſt being conſidered 


Tusa are two general kinds of theſe wind-furnaces ; one, with the 
chimney on the top, over the middle of the furnace, (fig. 2.) ; the other, 


an aperture, that the chimney may ſit upon it; or it is covered with an 
other like ſupport, between it and the grate, to keep the cold air, which 


| OR 


Of this 


Tars laſt conſtruction, by leaving the mouth of the furnace clear, afford 
the conveniency of letting into it a boiling or evaporating pan, a copper 
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is to be cloſely covered by one end of this plate; and the . by which 


the furnace communicates with its chimney, is to be lengthened and car. 
ried along under the plate, the plate forming the upper ſide of the canal, 
In this kind of ſand- bath, digeſtions, &c. requiring different degrees of 
heat, may be carried on at once ; for the heat decreaſes gradually from the 
end over the furnace to the other. Fig. 5. 

When large veſſels, as Hills and iron: pots for diſtilling 8 and 
aquafortis, are fixed in furnaces, a conſiderable part of the bottom of the 
veſſel is commonly made to reſt upon ſolid brick- work. 

The large ſtill, whoſe bottom is narrow in proportion to its height, and 
whoſe weight, when charged with liquor, requires great part of it to be 
thus ſupported, expoſes but a ſmall ſurface to the action of the fire under. 
neath. To make up for this diſadvantage, the heat, which riſes at the 
furt her end of a long narrow grate, is conveyed ail round the fides of the 
veſſel by a Jpital canal, which communicates at top with a common chim- 
ney. 
"The pots for diſtilling hartſhorn and aquafortis in 1 the large way, have 
part of their great weight borne up by three ſtrong pins or trunions at equal 
_ diftances round the pot towards the middle reaching into a brick-work : 
ſo that leſs ſupport being neceſſary underneath, a greater ſurface of the 

wide bottom lies expoſed to the immediate action of the fire. 


Ir a furnace, communicating with its chimney by a lateral canal, as in 
the fand-furnace above mentioned, be carried to a conſiderable height 
above the part where this canal enters it, and if it be filled with fuel to the 
top, and cloſely covered, the fuel will burn no higher than up to the up- 
per ſide of the canal through which the air paſſes off; and in proportion 
as this lower part of the fuel conſumes, it will be "Mpc, by that above, 
which falls down in its place. Hence in this furnace, called an athanor, a 
conſtant heat may be kept up for a conſiderable length of-time without al · 
tendance. Fig. 6. 

The tower of the athanor, or that part which receives the fuel, is com- 
monly made to widen a little downwards, that the coals may fall the more 
freely; but not ſo much as that the part on fire at bottom may be tov 
ſtrongly preſſed. A ſmall aperture is made oppoſite to the canal or flue, 
or a number of openings according to the ſize of the furnace and the de- 
gree of heat required for ſupplying the air, which is more conveniently ad- 
: mitted 1 in this manner than through the grate, as the interſtices of the grate 
are in time choaked up by the aſhes. * 

This furnace is deſigned only for heating bodies exterior to it. Its 

canal or flew, as in the ſand- furnace already deſcribed, paſſes under a ſand- 

bath or water- bath; at the farther end of which it riſes perpendicular 

| 8 ſuch a height, as may occaſion a ſufficient draught of air through tlc 
re. 

The flue may be ſo wide, as to LIT Sie to the whole Keke of the 
fire-place. A regiſter or ſliding plate, placed between the flue and the 
furnace, enables us to increaſe. or diminiſh this height, and. conſequently 
the quantity of fire, at pleaſure. . If the ſpace beneath the flue be jnclofed 
to the ground, the heat in this cavity will be conſiderable enough to be ap- 
plicable to ſume uſcful Rs 
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With regard to the materials of furnaces, the fixed ones are built of 

ks, cemented together by ſome good loam or clay. Any kind of 

m or clayey compoſition that is of a proper degree of tenacity, which, 

zen made into a paſte with water and well-worked, does not ſtick to the 

gers, and which, when thoroughly dried; neither racks nor melts in 

hement fire; is fit for this uſe. The purer and more tenacious clays re- 

ire tö have their tenacity leſſened by an admixture of land, or rather of 

: fame kind of clay burnt and groſsly powdered. 

Smaller portable furnaces are made of ſtrong i ou, or copper plates 1. 

d to the thickneſs of an inch or more with the fame Lind of cldyey 

mpoſition; which for this uſe may be beaten with ſome bert dung, 
opped ſtraw, or cut hair or tow. 0 

Very commodious portable furnaces, Rr a buſineſs of moderate extent, 

J. be formed alſo of the larger kind of the common black-lead melting: 

ts; by cutting a door at the bottom of the pot for the aſh-pit, another 

ove this for the fire place, and introducing a circular iron grate of ſuch 

ſize that it may reſt between the two doors. A particular account of the 

thod of preparing theſe furnaces for different uſes may be ſeen i in the 

| part bf the Commercium Philoſopbico-teclinicum of Dr Lewis: 

hey are, however, liable, by the repetition of violent heats to a kind 

calcination like inflammable ſubttances , 4 aud the heat i is not regulated | 

th ſufficient exactneſs. : 

In conſideration of theſe ene Mets Dr Black I 3 one 

che moſt ſimple and elegant furnaces with which we are yet acqu linted. 

ſides its durahility, it will be found, though but one inſtrument, to an- 

er all hy purpoſes, Ser vf the praRlical or { W chemiſt. Plate 10 

* 8. 5 | 


| ee e of Path, 1 e | S 
Fig. 1. A common ſtore which ſtands on feet, and is monde from | SS 


ace to place. 

A; T he body. of the ſtove. 1 : | 
B, Its feet. ; | 
C, The' grate; Which i is that uſed in Di Black's furnace; to be eh 
ards deſcribed, and which we wn. recommend as the W for every 
nd of portable furnace. | 


\ 


Fig. 2. A wind furnace. 
A, Its dom. 


B, The door for ſupplying fuel, and placing the matter to be wiought | 


o The chininey. _ 
D, The door of the FRE 3 
E, The regiſter; or dampirig- -plate: 


Fig. 3: The furnace moſt commonly uſed for filion-i ina \ ctucible, _ 
A, The beginning of its chimney from the back- part: 

B, The mouth of the furnace, n as the door: . 

c, The „„ 


bs 4. Flag of A 4 wind-furnace "hes defigned for a a reverbentory | 


ky 


tze common ſtove, fig. 1. is made of an oval form, and cloſed at eacht 


A, The iron 8 cannot well be ſhown, but my voy * 


conceived. - 

B, A retort, ſupported on the bars. 
| C. The neck of the retort, coming out at an aperture: of the furnag 
the 8 ſide of the door B, Fig. 2. 


g. A Plan of a wind - furnace when debened for a ſand-bath. 
long 1 iron plate, one end of which OY ſhuts the mouth off 


= 

B, A ledge of free-ſtone or -brick- work. 

C, The mouth of the canal. 

D, The door for admitting fuel. 3 
| Regiſters, &c. as in the owver furnaces, | 2 


Fig. 6. An athanor. 
A, The tower, which has a cover at the top 5 Þ ok ufed. 
DO, The fire - place. i 
D, The aſn · pit. 
E, E, An oblong frame of metal or FA connected to dhe tower A 
F, F, A chamber connected to the fire-place C, and continued up: 
the the chimney G. Above this chamber the reſt of the frame i is lined mi 


7 H, Which being eovered with ſand, and heated W the long m 
of fire i in the chamber below, forms the fand bert. 5 
I, The regiſter. 7 


+: Fig. 7. and 8. Dr Black's 5 To render our bes of 
inſtrument as ſimple as poſſible, let the reader ſuppoſe that the body 


by a thick iron plate, The upper plate or end of the furnace is perfor 
with' two holes : one of theſe, A, is pretty large, and is often the mai 
of the furnace; the other hole, B, is of an o form, a> is intended 
ſcrewing down the vent upon. 
The undermoft plate or end of the furnace has only one circular kd 
fomewhat nearer to one end of the ellipſe than the other; hence 2 
' paſſing through the centre of both circular holes has a little obliquityf 
_ wards: this is ſhown in fig. 8, which is a ſe&ion of the body of the 
nace, and exhibits one half of the upper and one half of the under na 
correſponding holes. The aſh-pit, tig. 7. and 8. C, is made of ant 
. Hptical form like the furnace; but is ſomewhat wider, ſo that the b 
tom of the furnace goes within the brim ; and a little below there 
border, D, fig. 8. that receives the bottom of the furnace. Except! 
holes of the ping plate E, fig. 7. and 8. the parts are all cloſe 
means of a quantity of ſoft lute, upon which the bod of the furnace 
preſſed down, whereby the j Joining is made quite tight: for it is tb 
obſerved, that in this furnace the £63 y, aſh-pit, vent, and grate, arc 
ſeparate pieces, as the furnace comes from the hands of the work 
The grate C, fig. 1. is made to apply to the outfide of the lower par 
circular hole: it conſiſts of a ring ſet upon its edge, and bars like 
ſet on their edges. From the outer part of the ring proceed four pi 
of iron, by means of which it can be ſcrewed. on: it is thus kept out 
be he cavity * 18 SO and preferved from 1 . of wy 
F 'F 


[ z * * » 


ip. l. Pho cal Apparatus: 
hereby it. laſts much longer. The fides of the, furnace are luted; to con« 4 
x the heat, and to defend the iron from the action of it. The luting is 
managed, that the infide of the furnace forms in ſome meaſure the fi- 
re of an inverted truncated eone — © : 
We have thus combined the two figures 7. and 8. in order to deſcribe 
exactly as poſſible this furnace in its entire ſtate ; but to prevent con- 
on, it muſt be underſtood, that fig. 7. repreſents the body of the fur- 
ce with its bottom received within the aſh- pit. As in this figure, 
, we could not exhibit the bottom of the furnace, we have in fig. 8. 
poſed the body of the furnace to be cut down through its middle; 
hereby one half of the undermoſt hole, with a proportional patt of the 
te G applied to it, is exhibited along with, and nearly oppoſed to; 
ie half of the upper hole F; the fame hole which in fig. 7. is repreſent- 
| in its entire ftate by A. By fig. 8. then, the relation of the upper and 
der holes to one another is lied It is alſo to be underſtood, that 
e aſh-pit of fig. 8. is not, like the body of the furnace, divided in ite 
iadle, but is the aſh-pit of fig. 7. only detached from the bottom of 
e furnace, in order to repreſent the border D, on which the bottom of 
e furnace is received. _ „FC F 
Now te adapt this furnace to the different operations in chemiſtry, we 
y firſt obſerve, that for a melting furnace we need only provide a co- 
ring for the upper hdle A, which in this cafe is made the door of the 
rnace. As this hole is immediately over the grate, it is very canve- 
ent for introducing and examining from time to time the ſubſtances 


x 


\ of n are to be ated upon. The cover for the door may be a flat and 
body are tyle or brick. Dr Black uſually employs a fort of lid made of 
each Inte- iron with a rim that contains a quantity of luting. The degree of 
erforn t will be greater in proportion as we heighten the vent B, and to the 
e wol mber of holes we open in the damping-plate E: by this means the fur- 
nded (ice may be employed in moſt operations in the way of aſſaying ; and 


ough it does not admit of the introduction of a muffle, yet if a ſmall 
ce of brick is placed upon its one end in the middle of the grate, and 
„e 2 urge pieces of fuel are employed, ſo that the air may have free paſſage 


uity (rough it, metals may be aſſayed in this furnace without coming in 
the atact with the fuel. It may therefore be employed in thoſe operations 
er neu which a muffle is uſed ; and in this way lead and ſundry other metals 
f ide brought to their proper calces. | e 
the bh When we wiſh to employ this furnace for thoſe diſtillations requiring 
gere ING intenſe heat, the earthen retort is to be ſuſpended by means of an hey 
ccept Ig, having three branches ſtanding up from it, fig. 9. This ring hangs 
cloſe n from the hole A about one half foot; ſo that the bottom of the re 


it reſts upon the ring, and is immediately bung over the fiel. The 


t is toning between the mouth of the furnace A is filled up with broken cru- 

, arc les or potſherds, and thele are covered over with aſhes, which trauſmit 
rorkn beat very ſlowly, This furnace, then, anſwers for. diffillations pers 
er part med with the naked fire. Dr Black has alfo had ſome of them pro- 
be ed with a hole in the fide from which the neck of the retort iſſued 
zur pe in this way he has diſtilled the phoſphorus of urine, which requires 4 
pt ou | ſtrong heut. | „ 1 


For diflitlations with revorts, performed in ie {and:bath, there han | 
Oh TM ooo. oo 
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84 . . Elements of Pharmacy.”  _ Pant 
iron - pot (ſig : 10.) fitted for the opening of the furnace A, and: thi 
employed as a ſand-pot. In theſe diſtillations the vent B becomes u 
door of the furnace, and it is more eaſily kept tight than when on f 
fide. When it thus ſerves for the door, it may be covered with a lid 
Ee, ann ens at 1 
This furnace anſwers very well too for the common ſtill; part of whi 
may be made to enter the opening A, and hang over the fire. In tly 
gaſe, likewiſe, the vent B is the door of the furnace, by which freſh f 
zs to be added: but in ordinary diſtillations it is never neceffary to a 
freſh fuel; and even in the diſtillation of mercury, phoſphours of urin 
and indeed during any proceſs whatever, the furnace generally conti 
ſufficient to finiſh the operation; ſo effectually is the heat preſerved fra 
diſñpation, and the conſumption of the fuel is ſo very ſlow. | 


On the ſubje& of furnaces, we cannot paſs over a very excellent oy 
contrived by Dr Price. Though it is perhaps not neceſſary in the l 
operoſe proceſſes in pharmacy; yet we think an explanation of it may 
entertaining and uſeful to many of our readers. The plate of this inf 
ment is taken from an excellent drawing in the poſſeſſion of our ingenin 
friend:DroSchwedmuer.. 7 oo ot id, 57, 


4105  _ ExyLanarion of Pratt II. 
Tuis furnace conſiſts of four ſeparate pieces: the body, or largeſt q 
linder, divides in two at the part marked M. The outermoſt or larg 
furnace is made of the compoſition uſually employed in England for n 
king the blue crucibles, but with a larger proportion of clay. it 
ſtrongly braced with iron, as expreſſed in the drawing, with ſcrews 
_ tighten the circular braces, which preſs on and ſecure the vertical bi 
"Theſe bars are terminated at each end by a clamp, which could not n 
well be expreſſed in the draught. The front of the furnace is alſo ſec 
red in the part moſt liable to ſuffer by the expanſion in heating with 
CE I 
| In the lower diviſion is placed a tripod with a circular ring, which ſy 
ports a grate which may occaſionally be changed. The tripod, by men 
of pieces of brick placed under the legs, may be raiſed according to d 
intended deptł of the fire. Vf. | : 
Ia the larger furnace, as thus deſcribed, may be placed a ftill, fan 
pot, water-bath, evaporating veſſel; and the like. The fire is to be it 
by the aperture B, and the ſmoke paſſes off by the flue C, whoſe d 
menſions are ſhown by the dotted lines. The fire is eafily regulate 
by taking partly or entirely out the doors of the air draughts D andf. 
_ A muffle may be placed and worked at B, this aperture being mi 
of a proper ſhape for that purpoſe, the fuel being put in at top. # 
muffle being removed, a retort may be placed fo as to have its neck pil 
ed through the ſame aperture; and if it be an earthen or coated gli 
| ne may be worked in the naked fire, or with what is called a fire of ff 
"This larger furnace may be alſo uſed as a wind- furnace, or meltil 
furnace ; but is rather larger than common experiments require: it“ 


however, give a very ſtrong heat when employed for that purpoſe. 
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The cylinder marked A, fig. 3. is compoſed of a thick iron plate pro- 
erly faſtened to two rings of iron connected by perpendicular bars, to 
ki alſo the plate is ſtrongly rivettd .. 
It is ſtuck very full of nails, whoſe points projecting inwardly hold 
reces of -crucibles put between them edgewiſe; and theſe are covered 
ith-a luting of Windſor loam, Stourbridge clay, and ſome glaſs-grinders 
ind, which partly vitrifying, renders the whole very compact. © — 
This cylinder is put, into the other, ſupported. on the grate, and fo 
laced that its apertures may correſpond with thoſe of the larger. 
It thus affords a furnace in which a ſmaller ſand-pot retort, or. muffle, 
ay be worked, as in the former It is a much more convenient wind- 
rnace, being fed at top, and the mouth of it covered with a kind, of 
ile of the ſame materials with the outer furnace, which is to ſlide back- 
ards and forwards over it. This method of charging a wind furnace is 
uch preferable to that of putting in the crucibles and fuel thro? a door 
erally. _ e ä e 
In this furnace a very intenſe heat may be excited, which the air- 
raughts will afford the operator means of regulating to the greateſt ex- 
neſs, By a proper choice of fuel, and fome addreſs in managing the 
re, the moſt refractory metals (platina perhaps excepted) may be fuſed 
it. he regulus of manganeſe has been obtained in it; and ſteel melts 
ithout a flux in a few minutes. 5 e | 
It ſhould be obſerved that the fize of the flue is full large, and there - 
ore it may be occaſionally cloſed, partly by pieces of brick of different 
zes according to the intended purpoſe, _ : „„ 
The ſmaller cylinder, marked E in the plan (fig. 2.), is compoſed as 
hat juſt deſcribed, but without the aperture for the muffle, though it 
ould not be amiſs to have a fimilar but ſmaller aperture in this alſo. It 
ould thus work a little ſtill, ſand-pot, bath, & but its flue ſhould be 
onfiderably narrowed with flips of brick or tiles. n ee 
As a melting- furnace it anſwers very well for any heat not much greater 
han that of melting caſt iron. It can with care be made to fuſe ſteel. It 
ems particularly adapted to experiments on ſmall quantities of metal, 
laſs, or the like, as it requires little fuel, and yet gives a ſufficient heat. 
The grate of this cylinder is faſtened to it, and it reſts on three ſmall 
rojections on the outſide at top, by which it catches on the ring of the 
cond cylinder, and thus hangs in it. MELO WEN © ML SD 
It ſhould be oblerved, that when theſe cylinders are uſed, the upper 
ncture ſhould be pointed round and well cloſed with fire-lute; and it 
ould be advantageous to ſprinkle in ſome charcoal-duſt, which will 
end, both by excluding air and by other means, to prevent the ſcorifica- 
on of the iron, and may perhaps be of ſome little uſe in retaining the heat, 
rat leaſt will hinder the cold air from coming up and chilling the fides. 
The chimney: of this furnace is about eight feet high and-nearly fix 
ches ſquare ia the area of its cavity; but, if circumſtances had permit- 
d, it ſhould have been at leaſt twelve feet high and much thicker than 
is. However, with theſe diſadvantages, it works very well; but would 
robably give a much fiercer heat, had the ſituation of it ſuffered the 
himney to be more lofty and maſſive. dS aol 
The conſtruction of this furnace requires a lateral flue,” This ſhould be 
LL C eongly 


* 


ſtrongly braced with iron in the part near the furnace; for otherwiſe it wil 
infallibly fall to pieces after the furnace has been uſed for a few times, 
Leet it be remarked, that opening all the air-draughts and unſtopping 
the flue does vot produce the greateſt heat, for reaſuns which thoſe who i 
have ſludied the principles of the excitation of fire can readily: aſſign, bu he 1 
which cannot be briefly explained to others. Their fize is, however, r. 
er on other accounts. *' . * | 
It ſhould be further noticed, that if this kind of furnace be made on: 
ſmaller ſcale, it would require an enlargement of the flue and door to mot ihelle! 
than the proportional ſize; and that when made very ſmall, the third cy. 
linder may of courſe be omitted; but the bracing ſtrongly, and Juting, red 


- are indiſpenſably requiſite in furnaces of every dimenſion. © 


6 - BaTHhs. 3 

' Warne a ſtrong degree of heat is requiſite, as in the fuſion of metal, 
&c. the veſſel containing the ſubjeQ-matter is placed among the burnin 
Fuel, or immediately over it: this is called operating in a naked fn. 
Where a ſmaller heat is ſufficient, and the veſſel employed is either d 
glaſs, or of the more tender kinds of earthen ware, the ſand · bath or wa 
ter · bath is uſed to defend the veſſel from the immediate action of the fir, hen 
and to render the heat leſs fluctuating. | 


„ 


Both theſe baths have their particular advantages and inconvenience, 
In water, the heat is equal through every part of the fluid: whereas i 
ſand, it varics in different parts of one perpendicular line, decreaſing fron 
the bottom to the top. Water cannot be made to receive, or to tranſmit 


part 
acilit 
pon 
zuick 


to veſſels immerſed in it, above a certain degree of heat, viz. that which Bet 
zs ſufficient to make it boil; and hence e eſfectually againſt ary W,;nin, 
danger of an exceſs of heat in thoſe operations wherein the product wou ing f 
be injured by a beat greater than that of boiling water: but this advar Put fo 


tage renders it uſeleſs for proceſſes which require a greater heat, and for 
which ſand or other ſolid intermedia are neceſſarily employed. There i 
this convenience alſo in the ſand bath, that the heat may be readily d. 
miniſhed or increaſed about any particular veſſel, by raifing it higher aut 
of the ſand or ſinking it deeper; that different · ſubjects may be expoſedts 
different degrees of heat 4, one fire; and that it keeps the veſſeh 
ſteady. The ſand made choice of ſhould be a large coarſe-grained kind 
ſeparated from the finer parts by waſhing, and from little ſtones by th 
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Sour proceſſes require to be performed with glaſs veſſels ina nake 
| fire. For theſe purpoſes, veſſels made of the thinneſt glaſs ſhould be che- 


| fen ; for theſe bear the fire, without cracking, much better than tho: WW. the 
which are thicker, and in appearance ſtronger. _ Hoe pelp eq 
All 22 or other veſſels that are apt to crack in the fire, muſt &Iled h 
CLautioufly nealed, that is, heated by ſſow degrees: and when the procei ſeems t 
: 15 finiſhed, they ſhould be as ſlowly cooled, unleſs where the veſſel is tobe ediex 
roken to get out the preparation, as in ſome ſublimations: in this caſeiii 


The 
purpoſ 


i more. adviſeable to expoſe the hot glaſs ſuddenly to the cold air, wii; 


* 


. \ 


- — * * 


vill ſoon occaſion it to crack, than to endanger throwing down the ſubli- 
ed matter among the feces by a blow. | 
As a defence from the violence of the fire, and to prevent the contact 
f cold air on ſupplying freſh fuel, &e. the glaſs is to be coated over, to 
he thickneſs of about half a crown, with Windſor. loam, ſoftened with 
vater into a proper conſiſtence, and beaten up with ſome horſe-dung, or / 
vith the other clayey compoſitians above mentioned. "I 
Theſe compoſitions ferve alſo as a lute, for ſecuring the junctures of the 
efſels in the diſtillation of the volatile falts and-ſpirits of animals: for the 


kxed alkaline ſalt inſtead of water. For moſt other purpoſes, a piece of 
yet bladder, or a paſte of flour and water, or of linſeed meal (that is, the 
ake left after the expreſſion of oil of linſeed), are ſufficient lutes. 
Sometimes clay and chalk are mixed up into a paſte, and. ſpread upon 
lips of paper; and ſometimes gum arabic is uſed inſtead of the clay, and 
mixed up in the ſame manner. | | ENT | 
Wet bladders contract ſo ſtrongly by drying, that they not unfre- 


rning 
fre uently break the veſſels: And the fat lute of Mr Macquer, which is a 
er d rompoſition of clay and chalk with oil, is too cloſe for moſt operations. 
r Wh 


here very elaſtic teams are to be condenſed, we are often obliged, even 


nay be occaſionally Ropped by a plug: By this means we give paſſage to 
z part of theſe vapours, which prevents the burſting of the veſſels and 
acilitates the condenſation of the reſt, If we wiſh to collect incondenſible 


; fron ¶Nrapours, we receive them into a jar inverted under a baſon of water, or 
nfm WW vickfilver, as directed in our Analyſis of Vegetables by fire. 

which Beſides theſe, there are alſo required ſome other kinds of lutes for 

& an) WiWoining veſſels together in operations requiring a ſtrong heat, and for li- 
woull ing furnaces. © Four parts of ſand and one of clay anſwers beſt for luting: 
advat- put for lining the inſide of furnaces, fix or ſeven parts of ſand to one of 

nd for lay is neceſſary, in order to prevent the contraction and conſequent crack- 
ere ng of the clay, which it moſt readily does when freeſt of ſand. Beſides 

ily @ his Jute immediately next to the fare, three parts, by weight, of charcoal, 
er 0 


o one of common clay, are firſt mixed in a dry powder, and as much wa- 
er is to be added as will make them form into balls of the conſiſtence of 
now: theſe balls are beat very firm and compact, by means of a hammer, 
dn the inſide of the furnace, to the thickneſs of about one inch and a half: 
be other lute is ſpread over this to about the thickneſs pf half an inch ; 
and this too is beat ſolid by means of a hammer, and allowed to dry flow- 
y, that all cracks and fiſſures may be prevented. After the body of the 


furnace is thus lined, the vent is applied and lined in the fame manner; 


Ia the furnace, which is gradnally heated a day or two, and then is raiſed 
io the greateſt intenſity : By theſe means the whole luting acquires a hard- 
nels equal to that of free-ftone. ' Theſe are the lutes recommended and 


n! uſed by Dr Black I and, except for ſome operations in metallurgy, he 

bre es to have been the firſt who thought of employing charcoal as an in- 
18 i . edient for the lining of furnaces. B 8 

ge?” The few ſimple lutes, here deſcribed, will be found to anſwer all the 


Purpoſes of the more operoſe compoſitions recommended-for theſe intens 
tious by the chemical writers. © 15 
. „„ o& REO TS, VrssEL8. 


ziſtillation of acid ſpirits, the matter may be moitiened with a ſolution f 


hen the common lutes are employed, to leave or make an opening which 


ind the whole being dried, which requires a long time, a fire is kindled 


alterations of heat ſurpriſingly well: crude clay, reduced to a kind of ſand 
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+ In this place, we ſhall only give the operator a few general caution 
with regard tothe matter of the veſſels deſigned for containing the ſubjed; 
and refer their deſcription to the plates, and to the account of the oye. 
rations in which they are employee. 
Metalline veſſels poſſeſs the advantage of being able to bear ſudden al. 
terations of heat and cold, and of being very ſtrong, ſo as to be capable 
of confining elaſtic ſteams; but, except thoſe made of gold or ſilver, they 
are readily corroded by acids, even by the milder ones of the vegetable king. 
dom. Copper veſſels are corrodedalfo byalkalineliquors, and by ſome neutiil 
ones, as ſolutions of ſal ammoniac. It is obſervable, that vegetable acid 
do not ac upon this metal by boiling, ſo much as by ſtanding in the cold; 
for even lemon juice may be boiled in a clean copper veſſel, without re. 
ceiving from it any taſte or ill quality; whereas, in the cold, it ſoon dil. 
ſolves ſo much as to contract a pernicious taint. The tin, with which 
copper · veſſels are uſually lined, gives likewiſe a ſenſible impregnation to 
acid juices ; and this impregnation alſo is probably not innocent, more 
eſpecially as a quantity of lead is commonly mixed with the tin. Fron 
the want of tranſparency in theſe veſſels, we are alſo deprived of the ad. 
vantage of ſeeing the different changes during the operation.” 


The earthen veſſels poſſeſs none of the deſirable qualities for chemi: 
cal operations, except that of ſuſtaining very violent degrees of heat, with- 
out being melted or otherwiſe changed. Theſe — are leſs liable to 
external cracks from ſudden applications of heat and cold, when they are 
made with a certain proportion of ſand, than with pure clay. Black- lead, 
too, mixed with the clay, makes the veſſels ſuſtain violent degrees and ſudden 


by violent heat, and then mixed with raw clay, is alſo found to furaih 
veſſels excellently fitted for thoſe operations where ſand might be cor 
roded: but of all kinds of earthen ware, the moſt perfect is porcelain, 
compoſed of the fineſt clay mixed with a ſtony matter capable of melting 
in a violent heat: This, however, is too coſtly an article for general uſe 
Reaumur diſcovered a method of imitating porcelain, by melting the coar- 
ſer kinds of glaſs with a mixture of ſand and clay: this has been found to 
be nearly of the colour of porcelain, to be much ſtronger than glaſs, and 
to bear the moſt ſudden changes of heat and cold that we have occaſion 
to apply. There has not hitherto been any manufucture of this ware; and 
till then it will not probably come into general uſd. 
The common earthen veſſels are of a looſe porous texture; and hence at 
apt to imbibe a conſiderable quantity of certain liquids, particularly of 
thoſe of the ſaline kind; which ſoon diſcover their penetrating the velic) 
by ſhooting into ſaline effloreſcences on the outſide. Thoſe which ar 
glazed have their glazing corroded by acids: by vinegar, and the acid juice 
of fruits, as well as by the ſtronger acids of the mineral kingdom. And 
as this glazing conſiſts chiefly of vitrified lead, the impregnation which i 
* communicates to theſe liquors is of a very dangerous kind. If viuegi 
be boiled for ſome time in a glazed earthen veſſel, it will yield on being in 
ſpiſſated, a pure ſal plumb), that is, a ſalt compoſed of lead and the act 
tons acid. | CS ne rn Ne SOS 
The veſſels called, from their hardneſs and compaQuneſs, one ware, : 
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Chap ll.  Pharmacentical Apparatus. 


in a good meaſure, free from the inconveniences of thecoarfer earthen 
ones. Their glazing being a part of the clay itſelf, ſuperficially vitri- 
| fied by means of the fumes of common ſalt, appears 0 be "proof againſt 


acids. 

 Glaſi-velſels ſuffer no pail; wad! give no taint, in any of the Phar- 
maceutic aperations. When, therefore, they are made of à pro 
thinneſs, when they are well annealed; and when blown into a e 
rical farm ſo that the heat may be equally applied; they are preferable to 
all others, where great and ſudden changes of heat and cold are not to 
take place, and where ſtrength is not required: What is called the flint 
glaſs, which contaius a quantity of lead in its compoſition, 18 the beſt 
for chemical purpoſes. Having made theſe general remarks, we next 
come to deſcribe the particular inſtruments uſed in pharmacy: but as the 
nature and uſes of each will be better underſtood after reading, the follow 
ing chapter, and the proceſſes in which they are employed, we ſhall here 
only give a ſhort explanation of the figures of theſe inſtruments; and to 
which the reader ay i recur in Being c over the ſequel of TR - 
work. 7 Fl 


— 


nay fl Pats Ul. 


Fig. 1. An evaporating pan, being ſuch a ſection of a Ylobe « of "glaſs 
as is beſt fitted for expoſing a large ſurface.” 

Fig. 2. The chemical phial or matraſs, furniſhed with a long neck for 
allowing the vapours raiſed by heat or mixture to circulate and Hy con- 
denſed, whereby their eſcape is prevented. | 

ig. 3. A retort and receiver together, to ſhow thei e a 
| ring diſtillation or ſublimation. The receiver is of à conical figure ; 
whereby the ſteams have more room to eireulate and condenſe. Dr Black 
has found this form more convenient, whe we wiſh to get out fublimed 
matter. 

In the laſt figure \ was ieee an example of the di rillatio par latut, 
or the diſtillation by the retort and receiver; and it is uſed in all caſes 
where nice operations are required, or where metallic veſſels would be 
corroded by the contained matter. TON {roman per . 1s Per- 
formed by, 1 

Fig. 4. A copper ſtill. +: | 

A, the body of the Al, containing hs matter. e 

B, The head of the ſtill into which the vapour ee 8 | 
re 1s made to fit very cloſely to the body, ſo as to een itle or no 
uting. 

C, A pipe iſaing from the middle of the top of the head, and deſcend- 
ing to C, is received-into the pipe D. 

D, The pipe or worm deſcending into a large veſſel E, containing a 
quantity of cold water to keep the pipe _ and thereby facilitate dhe 
condenſation of the vapours. 

F, The further extremity of this pipe, coming out at an openings in 
2 ay part of the refſel E; from this eee the N matter 

ills. 

This ua is on the onliryBckin! uſed and mend by Dr 
m and varies a little from the common form. He finds it unneceſ- 


ſary 
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matter to be wrought on. 
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br that the pipe D ſhould be made ſerpentine, which renders the clear 


ing of it very difficult and uncertain. | 
Fig. 5. A ſeparatory, for ſeparating oil from water. +, . 

This inſtrument is provided with two tubes, A, B, projecting from 

near its neck; and it is managed thus: If the oil to be ſeparated is ſpe- 


cifically lighter than water, the veſſel is. gently inclined to one fide, in 
order to pour out the oil, which from its lightneſs has aſcended into the 


tube: if, on the contrary, the oiljis ſpecifically heavier than water, the veſ. 
ſel, with its mouth ſhut, is to be inverted, that the oil at its bottom may 
be brought to fink into one of the tubes; from which it is to be poured till 
the water begins to come. off along with it, when the mouth of the tube 
18 to be inſtantly ſhut by the top of a finger. It is obvious, that to ma. 
nage this ioſtrument properly, requires conſiderable addreſs and dexte- 


Fig. 6. An oblong glaſs veſſel, the under part of which is kept hot, 
when intended to ſublime ſolid matters, and the upper part is kept cool, 
whereby the vapour is condenſed in the form of a cake at the top. The 
mouth of the veſſel is to be ſtopt by a cotton ſtopple. This method is not 
ſo well fitted for large operations as the retort and receiver. 


Fig. 7. An adopter, which is a receiver that has a pipe iſſuing from 
its farther extremity, and which is received into another receiver or adop- 
ter; we may increaſe or diminiſh the number of receivers at pleaſure. It 


may be uſeful for the condenſation of very elaſtic vapours, as thoſe ef the 


cauſtic volatile alkali, vitriolic ether, &c. The receivers in this inftru- 


ment are of the uſual form, and may ſhow wherein that recommended by 


Dr Black differs. | 


Fig. 8. A retort-funnel for pouring in liquors, ſo as to prevent touch- 


ing the neck of the retort; and it is neceſſary that in drawing out the 
_ funnel we ſhould keep it applied to the upper part of the retort, whereby 


the drop hangs from the under edge of the funnel, and therefore cannot 
touch the inſide of the retort. h 18 


Fig. 9. A crucible, which is angled at the top for the conveniency of 


pouring out the contained matter. It is narrow below for receiving ſmall 


quantities, which in a larger compaſs might be leſs eaſily brought out. 
The black lead and clay crucibles are often acted on by ſaline matters, 
and ſometimes deſtroyed by the inflammable matter of the black-lead: 


they, however, anſwer much better for fuſing metals than thoſe of clay 


and ſand. Theſe laſt anſwer beſt for ſaline ſubſtances; but being more 
Liable to break than the other, they may be made fecurer by incloſing the 


crucible containing the matter within another crucible, and filling up the 


- The crucible in this figure ſtands upon a pedeſtal, which is a piece of 


clay or brick betwixt the crucible and the grate, to prevent the cold air 
; Rriking the bottom whilſt the top is hot; in which caſe the crucible ge- 


nerally breaks to pieces. To prevent the fuel from falling in, we uſe co- 
vers made of clay, or we invert another crucible upon that containing the 
matter, and ſecure the joining by a proper lute. | 


Fig. 10. A pair of crucible tongs for putting in or taking out the 
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The ſeruple ee e grains. = 
The grain is equal to the gold{mith's grain. 


The medical or Troy pound is leſs than the Averdupois, but the vanes 
and the dram greater. Ilie Troy pound contains 5670 grains; the A- 
verdupois 2000 grains. The Troy ounce contains 480 grains; the Aver- 
dupois only 437. The Troy dram 60; the Averdupois dram ſome- 
what more than 47. Eleven drams Averdupois are equal to fve drams 
Troy z twelve ounces Averdupois to nearly eleven ounces Troy; aad 
nineteen pounds Averdupois are equal to ſomewhat more than twenty> 
three pounds Tro: CIR hs | 


N * 
3 3136 


Theſe differences in our weights have occaſioned great confuſion in the 


practice of pharmacy. As the druggiſts and grocers ſell by the Averdu- 


e 
E A 


juſted to the Troy pound greater than two drams, uſing for all a 
verdupois. By this means it is apparent, that in all compoſitions, 


where the ingredients are preſcribed, ſome by pounds and others by oun- 


ces, they are taken in a wrong proportion to each other; and the fame 
happens when any are directed in leſſer denominations than the ounce, 


as theſe ſubdiviſions, uſed by the apothecaries, are made to a different 


QUNCce, 
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{ures. 
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ſixteen ounces 
eight drams. 


contains 


Ihe pint 


A gallon 
The ounce a 


925 piats (libre) 


Though the pint is called by Latin writers /ibya or pound, there 

not any known liquor of which a pint-meaſure anſwers to that weight. 
A pint of the. higheſt re&ified ſpirit of wine exceeds 2 pound by 
above half an ounce; a pint of water exceeds it by upwards of three 
_— and a pint of oil of vitriol weighs more than two pounds and 

quarter. eee ee n 


de Edinburgh College, ſenfible of the many errors from the promil- 
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Taz meaſures. employed in pharmacy are the. common wine 'mea- | 
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vities of the- fluids themſelves. 


231 cubic inches; whence the pint contains 


u 


i 


cuous uſe of weights and meaſures;' and of different kinds of theſe, have 

in the laſt edition: of their Pharmacopoeia entirely rejected meaſures, and 
employ the Troy weight in directing the 7, 
ſubſtances. They have, however, taken a 
tion of the ſimples and ſtrength of the compound, ſhould neither be in- 
creaſed nor diminiſhed by this alteration, This change in the Edinburgh 

| Pharmacopeia muſt be very particularly advcrted to And it is, we think, 
to be regretted, that the London College have not | 
their Pharmacopœia followed the ſame plan. „„ 

A table of the weights of certain meaſures of different fluids may on 
many occaſions be uſeful, both for aſſiſting the operator in regulating 
their proportions in certain caſes, and for ſhowing.the comparative gra- 

e here inſert, ſuch a table for a pint, an 
ounce, and a dram meaſure, of thoſe liquids, whoſe gravity has been de- 
termined by experiments that can be relied on. The wine'gallon contains 
283, the ounce. 1523, and 


antity either of ſolid or fluid 
poſſible care that the propor. 


> 


not in the laſt edition of 


the dram x of a cubic inch. TE 
„„ 5 5 e . 
+: TP. e nn Pint weighs ] meaſure j meaſure 
25 ; | 9 wei ghs Weichs 
wy ee ite 7 | 3 30S. EB 8 8 
©  INFLAMMABLE SIN irs. DF" 8 DES 
Ethereal ſpirit of winke J 11 1 36 336 42 
Highly - rectified ſpirit of wine 12 5 20 380 472 
Common-re&ified ſpirit of wine 13 2 40 400 | 50 
„ ot Yon TIT Oo 14 1736} 426 | 53 
| Dulcified ſpirit of falt 14 4 48 438 55 
Dulcified ſpirit of nitre 3 15 2 40 460 571 
05 . 6 ; Wins. a: 2 5 by TSF, 
Burgundy «< © = : 14 1 36| 426 | 53 
VVV Ge op BS a OT 0655S? 
= OC 7 ] 15 6 40 HI] 59 
a ExrRESsEZD O1rs. . e 
Oil olive - - 14 © O 420 | 523 
Linſeed oil - - - 142 8| 428 532 
E Es8exT14L Otis. 3 
Oil of turpentine „% 12 1 4 364 | 455 
of orange- peel 51 
of juniper - berrie +06 ba 
of roſemary _. - * | 430 54 
of origanum = — = 14 
of caraway- ſeedss 3 3, 432 | 54 
of nutmegs ſ „ | 436. | 54: 
FF 443 351 
Wi rl es WLEC 4 443 
of cummin-ſeed' = fe 48 
„ A e's. ; 
„ of pennyroy ai! = 
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Pint weighs | meafure | mesure 
| weighs } weighs 
| EvannrraL — A 1t nv |. 5 4 
SEIIMES: 
Oil ofYill-feed _«.. | | 457 | 57 
of fcnnel-loed ae. Ine. 45 1 
of cloves by — - 476 | 597 
of cinnamon 4 576 49 
of laſſafras N CONTI SID 303 3 
ALKALINE Liggons. - : 
Aqua kali puri, Pharm. Lond. wat n 160 o 480 60 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac - - $9.1 04184. aa 
Strong ſoapboilers ley - Ix. 17 6 24 | 534 | 67 
Lixirium tartart N 24 0. O 720 90 
7 Nr: 
= | Aci > Laggors. | * 27 | ri, C4 
4 Wine. vinegar 33 | 15 344 464 58 
— Beer- vinegar - | 15 6.56] 476 | 59+ | 
: Glauber's ſpirit of Calt = | 17 4 of. 525 | 652 | 
4 Glauber's ſpirit of nitre 8 20 2 40 510 75 
r Strong oi of vitriol = 7 28 5 20| 8601074 
* | lj 1 | 
VTV 
Urine - 15 5 20 % | 59 
5 Cows milxK * 15 6 40 475 58 
73 Aſſes milk p - — 16 0 of 480 | 60. 
Blood = - - 16 1 4 484 604 
Warzas. % | 5 Ts | 
Diſtilled water . 15 1 50 456 | 57 
Rain - water - - 15 2 40 | 460 | 57S ; 
Spring- water — 15 3 12 %462 58 
Sea-water > +; 32 .| 15 5 20} 470 | 59 
 _  Quick$1LvER. | 214 5 20| 64400 $65 
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© Cannot take 2 unleſs one of the bodies, at leaſt, be in a fluid ſtate; 
to be performed in the 4iumid, or in the dry way. Thus, for inftance, if 
 brimffone is faid to be diffolved in the humid way: but if the brimftone 


This kind of ſolution, then, differs not from the firſt, or humiff way. 
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| SOLUTION: + * 
Beg ox is an intimate commixture of ſolid bodies with fluids into one 
M ſeemingly homogeneous liquor. The diſſolviag fluid is called a nen. 
firuum or ſolvent ; and the body diſſolved is called the ſo/vend. 

Object ions have been made, and perhaps with proprietys to theſe 
terms; as it is ſuppoſed that the two bodies uniting in ſolution act reci. 
procally on each other: there is, however, no danger from the word 
chemſelves, if we do not derive them from a miſtaken theory. Solution 


and this fluidity is effected either by water or fire ; hence ſolution is ſaid 


any quantity of brimſtone be diſſolved in a ſolution of fixed alkali, the 


1 by metting it in a pan with the dry alkali, the ſolutions bi 
id to be done in the dry way. The hepar ſulphuris is the ſame in both, ne 
Another kind of folution reſembling that by the dry way, is; however, to re 
be carefully diftingviſhed from it: If, for example, a piece of Glauber! ha 


Tak is put into a pan over the fire, the ſalt very ſoon aſfumes a liquid ſtate; tra 
ut on continuing the heat, it loſes its flaidity, and becomes a white m 


weer : this powder is nothing but the ſalt freed from its water, and it it 
| found to be very refractory. This liquidity depended on the water of mm" 
cryſtallifation, being enabled by the heat to keep the ſalt in ſolution, and i 
the ſalt ceaſed to be fluid as ſoon as its cryſtallifing water was evaporated, 


If one of the two bodies to be united is tranſparent, the ſolution, if 
complete, is a tranſparent compound: this is the caſe in ſolutions of alla 
lies and calcareous earths in acids. But if the ſolution be opaque and milky, 
as is the cafe with ſoap and water, it is then conſidered as incomplete. 

The principal menſtrua made uſe of im pharmacy are, water, vinw 
ſpirits, oils, acid and alkaline liquors. ; . 

N is the menſtruum of all ſalts, of vegetable gums, and of animil 
gellies. Of ſalts, it diſſolves only a determinate quantity, though of one 
kind of ſalt more than another; and being thus /aturated, leaves any ad- 
ditional quantity of the ſame ſalt untouched. | _]þ. ER. 
Experiments have been made for determining the quantities of watt! 
which different ſalts require for the diſſolution, Mr Eller has mo 
8 N | 1 ; . 


the year 1750, from which the following table is extracted. 
| Eight ounces by weight of diſtilled water aged. 


| | 1 eee een 
, . er 
EGreen vitriol =» OV $0159 ig go 
Vive f POP av OW LE © Ho To 
White vitriol ; i - - e e „ 4 5 4 '© a 
Epfom falt VVV 4 0.0 
Purified nitre = POT ts, OR GE mob i gig ag, 
| Soluble tartar _ - GT CER 4 
Common Jah 07 ont iN ERR a "eo 
Sal gemmæ —— . „ 
Sal catharticus Glauber: + a 3 = . 3 4 3 0 
YO, ß ITE” 3 8 © 
3 one Alum : - 7 „„ 5 £ * 1 ie 
jars % A ĩ 88 „ 
| Vitriolated tartar „ ˖ Of eV SOT GR ny 
thele Salt of hartſorg _ = por - 1 8 
08 Sugar of lead 3 k- 0 th 
words Cram f 0 ie 2 6 4 9g; A 
ution Borax | FI . Pup 6 0 4 20 
ſtate; „ | | mp e 
Though great care appears to have been taken in making thefe expe- 
be A is not to be expected that the proportions of the fever 
i, the ſalts, ſoluble in a certain quantity of water, will always be found e- 


actly the ſame with thoſe above ſet down. Salts differ in their ſolu- 


lion d bility according to the degree of their purity, perfection, and dry- 


neſs: the vitriols, and the artificial compound ſalts in general, differ 


˖ remarkably in this refpect, according as they are more or leſs ĩimpreg- 
wie tated with the acid ingredient. Than vitriolated tartar, perfectly neu- 


tralized, is extremely difficult of ſolution: the matter which remains ta 
white making Glauber's ſpirit of nitre is no other than a vitriolated tartar; and 
Rr it diſſolves ſo difficultly, that the operator is obliged to break the retort in 
a order to get it out; but on adding more of the vitriolic acid, tt diflolees 


in, and with eaſe. Hence many have been tempted to uſe an over-proportian of 
rated, acid in this preparation; and we frequently find in the ſhops, under the 
y. name of vitriolated tartar, this acid ſ- ſalt, The degree of heat occa- 
ion, i ſions alſo a remarkable difference in the quantity of ſalt taken up: in 


very cold weather, eight. ounces of water will diffolve only about one 
milky, WY ounce of nitre ; whereas in warm weather, the fame quantity will take up 


determined by different authors, It is obſervable that common ſalt is leſs 


avinal WY affected in its ſolubility by a variation of heat than any other; water in 
of ont a temperate tate diſſolving nearly as much of it as very hot water: and 


accordingly this is the ſalt in which the different experiments agree the 


F watt! portion of this ſalt, on a reduction of the numbers, comes out exactly the 
given 3 ſame, viz, three ounces of the ſalt to eight of water; Dr Brownrigg 
" lat | | | | | makes 


e 


large ſet in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Scie ces of Berlin for 


three ounces or more. To theſe circumſtances are probably owing, in 
 vinou part, the remarkable differences in the proportional ſolubilities of falrs, as 


beſt. In the experiments of Hoffmann, Neumann, and Petit, the pro- 
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9 Che 
3 quantiry of ſalt a little more; Dr'Grew, a dram and a ſeru 1 the n 
more; and Eller, as appears in the above table, four drams more: ſo their 


in the trials of fix different perſons, made probably in different - > Ll | 
ſtances, the greateſt difference is only one-fixth of the whole quantity of Re 


alt; whereas in ſome other ſalts there are differences of twice or thrice ſenti: 
the quantity of the ſalt. In the experiments from which the table is ſever 
a drawn, the water was of the temperature of between 40 and 42 degrees of neral 
if © Farenheit's thermometer, or above freezing by about one-ſeventh of the does 
| interval between freezing and the human heat. i cot 
| Some ſalts omitted by Eller are here ſubjoined : firſt is taken from be eo 
Dr Grew, and the other four from Neumann. 1 2 | there 
N N . and x 
| - Eight ounces of. water amen . | the 2 
on. dr. gr. Mito 
or fixed alkaline ſalt * ee e eee | above 8 Oo 0 with 
Sal diureticus 600000 0 
Sugar- candy, both brown and hs: % As 2* ys Ot 
Sugar of milk. ©: 88 3 0 2 40 bitun 
Eſſential falt of ſorrel >. x N i ; © 1 20 expre 
thoſe 


Though water takes up only a certain quantity. of one kind 1 ſalt, 70 ing, \ 
when ſaturated with one, it will ſtill diſſolve ſome portion of another; able t 
and when it can bear no more of either of theſe, it will ftill take up a Third, three 
without letting go any of the former. The principal experiments of this ounce 
kind which have been made relative to pharmaceutic ſubjects, are exhi- 


bited in the following table; of which the 4wa. firſt * are from Al 
. Grew, and: the others from Eller. . | | res, 
| | 5 . diſſol 
13 5 Water, 32 carts by weight, fri I ES: Th 
(Nitre 1 . {Sal ammoniac 10 4 . - Mead, 
Common falt „ {Nitre 10 Sal ammoniac 2 s to 
= Nitre...., Iz [Fixed alkali , 7 Common ſalt 2 metal 
| Common ſalt | | S |Nitre, near 2 Fixed alkali 25 Th 
& | Volatile alkali g {Nitre „ 2 Wh: 
= Sal ammoniac Common ſalt 422 570 . tions, 
&_.| Soluble tartar 'S:iNitre......:: 5 The 
> Vitriolated tartar . = Fixed alkali _ C nation 
5 | Glauber's ſalt 18 |[Nitre 1 [Sugar I apply 
*Epſom ſalt ED sugar e 1 I ESE | alſo f 
1 Borax 1 Fixed alkali 24 3 Th 
| erce 
F In TORE to the other claſs of bodies he which water, is a eo Breen; WE 
viz. thoſe of the gummy gelatinous kind, there is no determinate point of Th 


n : the water unites readily with any proportions of them, form- its co 
with different quantities liquors of different conſiſtence. This fluid oro, 
—_ es up likewiſe, when. "Mites by trituration, the vegetable gummy re · Th 


fins, as ammoniacum and mirrh; the ſolutions of which, though iner WMſoluti 
Lell, that is, not tranſparent, but turbid and of a milky hue, are neverthe · 

leſs applicable to valuable purpoſes in medicine. It mingles with vinous Ar 

e N N not vith oils, but :hihes ſome 19 2 power 
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the more ſubtile parts of eſſential oils; ſo as to become impregnated with 


their ſmell and taſte. : 


Rectified uit of wine, or thnx alcobel, is the menſtruum of the el. | 


ſential oils and reſins of vegetables; of the pure diſtilled oils, and 
ſeveral of the colouring and medicinal parts of animals; of ſome mi- 
deral bituminous ſubſtances, as of ambergris; and of ſoaps, though it 
does not act upon the expreſſed oil and fixed alkaline ſalt, of which ſoap 
is compoſed : whence, if ſoap contains any ſuperfluous quantity of either 


therefrom. It diffolves, by the affiftance of heat, volatile alkaline ſalts ; 
and more readily the neutral ones, compoſed either of fixed alkali and 
the acetous acid, as the ſal diureticus, or of the volatile alkali and the 


with acids; not with alkaline lixivia. 
Ons diſſolve vegetable refins and pala, Wax, alas fats, mineral 


expreſſed oils are, for moſt of theſe bodies, more powerful menitrua than 
thoſe obtained by diſtillation 3 as the former are more capable of ſuſtain- 


three ounces of expreſſed oil, particularly that of linſeed 3 but requires fix 
ounces of eſſential oil, as that of turpentine, 


ALL acids difſolve alkaline ſalts, alkaline earths, an metallic ſabſtan- 


diſolving only ſome particular metals; and another, others. 

The vegetable acids diſſolve a conſiderable quantity of zinc, iron, copper, 
lead, and tin; and extract ſo much from the metallic part of antimony, 
2s to become powerfully emetic : They diſſolve lead more readily, if the 
metal be previouſly calcined by fire, than in its metallic ſtate. . 


acts on any other metallic ſubſtance in the common way of making ſolu- 
tions, it may nevertheleſs be artfully combined with them all except gold. 
The corrofive ſublimate, and antimonial cauſtic of the ſhops, are combi- 
nations of it with mercury and the metallic part of antimony, effected by 
applying the acid, in the form of fume, to the ſubjects, at the ſame time 
alſo ſtrongly heated. 

The 2itrous acid is the common menſtruum of all metallic ſubſtances, 
except gold and the metallic part of antimony 3 of which two, the proper. 
ſolvent is a mixture of the nitrous and marine acids, called agua regia. 

The vitriolic acid, diluted with water, eaſily diffolves zinc and iron. In 
its concentrated {tate, and aſſiſted by a boiling heat, it may be made to 
corrode, or imperfectly diffolve, moſt of the other metals. 

The agrial acid diſſolves iron, zinc, and cacareous earth; and thoſe 
lolutions muſt be conducted without heat. 


Auzaugs rivia diſſolve oils, bn ſubſtances,” and lanka, Their 
power is greatly promoted by the addition of quicklime; inſtances of which 
occur in wy preparation of ſoap, m_ in the common eauſtic, Thus ae 

ted 


the oil or ſalt, it may by means of this menſtruum be excellently purified 
nitrous acid, as allo the ſalt of amber, &c. It mingles with water and 
bitumens, ſulphur, and certain metallic ſubſtances, particularly lead. The 


ing, without i injury, a ſtrong heat, which is in moſt caſes neceſſary to en- 
able them to act. It is ſaid, that one ounce of ſulphur will diſſolve in 


tes. The different acids differ greatly in their action upon theſe laſt; one 


The marine acid diffolves zinc, iron, and copper; and though i it Carly | 
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ted, they reduce the fleſh, bones, and other ſolid parts ef animals, into zi ; a 
gelatinous matter. e . 
This increaſed acrimony in alkaline ſalts, is owing to the abſtraction E 
of their fixed air; that acid having a greater attraction for quicklime than prop 
ee, 7 | | 
Solutions made in water and in ſpirit of wine poſſeſs the virtues of the ing 
body diſſolved; whilſt oils generally ſheath its activity, and acids au then 
alkalies vary its quality. Hence watery and ſpiritous liquors are the pr. and 
er menſtrua of the native virtues of vegetable and animal matters. rate 
Moſt of the foregoing ſolutions are eaſily effected, by pouring the men. T 
ſtruum on the body to be diſſolved, and ſuffering them to ſtand together proc 
for ſome time expoſed to a ſuitable warmth. A ſtrong heat is generally is n. 
requiſite to enable oils and alkaline liquors to perform their office; nr Mi diffe 
will acids act on ſome metallic bodies without its aſſiſtance. The actiu Ml the 1 
of watery and ſpirituous menſtrua is likewiſe expedited by a moderate heat; veſſe 
though the quantity which they afterwards keep diſſolved is not, as ſome is u 
ſuppoſe, by this means increafed : all that heat occaſions theſe to take like 
up, more than they would do in a longer time in the cold, will, when tle verti 
heat ceaſes, ſubſide again. This at leaſt is moſt commonly the caſe, the of v 
though there may be ſome inftances of the contrary. Fakes + 
The action of acids on the bodies which they diffolve, is generally ac-WMl þcfo, 
companied with heat, efferveſcence, and a copious diſcharge of fume Wi one 
The fumes which ariſe during the diſſolution of ſome metals in the vitrio- Wi confi 
lic acid, prove inflammable : hence in the preparation of the artificial vi venie 
triols of iron and zinc, the operator ought to be careful, eſpecially where veſſe 
the ſolution is made in a narrow-mouthed veſſel, leſt by the imprudent ap- com! 
proach of a candle the exhaling vapour be ſet on fire. This vapour is tie olaſs 
inflammable air of Dr Prieſtley and other modern chemiſts, H 
There is another ſpecics of ſolution, in which the moiſture of the air i to ſo 
the menſtruum. Fixed alkaline ſalts, and thoſe of the neutral kind, com and 
poſed of alkaline-ſalts and the vegetable acids, or of ſoluble earths and 205 the 
acid, except the vitriolic, and ſome metallic ſalts, on being expoſed fo ous | 
ſome time to a moiſt air, gradually attract its humidity, and at length be-M prov 
come liquid. Some ſubſtances, not diſſoluble by the application of water plant 
in its groſſer form, as the butter of antimony, are eaſily liquefied by th a na 
flow action of the aëreal moiſture. This proceſs is termed deliquiation to th 
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HE liquors which diſſolve certain ſubſtances in their. pure ſtate, 
1 ſerve likewiſe to extract them from admixtures of other matter 
Thus ardent ſpirit, the menſtruum of eflential oils and reſins, takes uf 
the virtues of the reſinous and oily vegetables, as water does thoſe 
of rhe mucilaginous and ſaline; the inactive earthy parts remaining 
untouched by both. Water extracts likewiſe from many plants, ſub- 
ſtances which by themſelves it has little effect upon; even eſſential ous 
being, as we have formerly obſerved, rendered ſoluble in that fluid by the 
admixture of gummy and ſaline matter, of which all vegetables par N 
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in a greater or leſs degree. Thus many of the aromatic plants, and moff 
of the bitters and aſtringents, yield their virtues to this menſtruum. 


Extraction is performed, by macerating or ſleeping the ſubject in Is ap- | 


propriated menſtruum in the cold; or digeſting or circulating them in a 
moderate watmth ; or infuſing the plant in the boiling liquor, and ſuffer- 
ing them to ſtand in a covered veſſel till grown cold; or actually Boiling 
them together for ſome time. If the vegetable matter is itſelf ſucculent 
and watery it is ſometimes only neceſſary to expreſs the juice, and evapo- 
rate it to the proper conſiſtence. 5 


The term digeſtion is ſometimes uſed for maceration; and in this caſe the 


proceſs 18 directed to be performed without heat: where this circumſtance 
is not expreſſed, digeſtion always implies the uſe of heat, Circulation 


differs from digeſtion only in this; that the ſtream, into which a part of 


the liquor is reſolved by the heat, is, by means of a proper diſpoſition of the 
refſels, condenſed and conveyed back again upon the ſubject. Digeſtion 
is uſually performed in a matraſs (or bolt-head), Florence flaſk, or the 
like ; either of which may be converted into a circulatory veſſel, by in- 


verting another into the mouth, and ſecuring the juncture with a piece 


of wet bladder. A ſingle matraſs, if its neck be very long and narrow, 
will anſwer the purpoſe as effectually; the vapour cooling and condenſing 
before it can riſe to the top: in a. veſſel of this kind, even ſpirit of wine, 
one of the moſt volatile lifuors we know of, may be boiled without any 
conſiderable loſs : the uſe of this inſtrument is likewiſe free from an incon- 
venience, which may in ſome caſes attend the other, of the uppermoſt 
veſſel being burſt or thrown off. As the long-necked matraſſes here re- 
commended, are difficultly filled or emptied, and likewiſe very dear, a long 
glaſs pipe may be occaſionally luted to the ſhorter ones. 
Heat greatly expedites extraction; but by this means proves as injurious 
to ſome ſubſtances, by occaſioning the menſtruum to take up their groſſer 
and more ungrateful parts, as it is neceſſary for enabling it to extract 


the virtues of others. Thus guaiacum and logwood impart little to aque- 


ous liquors without a boiling heat; whilſt even a ſmall degree of warmth 


proves greatly prejudicial to the fine bitter of carduus benedictus. This 


plant, which infuſed in boiling, or digeſted in ſenſibly hot water, gives out 
a nauſeous taſte, ſo offenſive to the ſtomach'as to promote vomiting, yields 
to the cold element a grateful balſamic bitter. 1855 | 

As heat promotes the diſſolving power of liquids ; ſo cold, on the other 
hand, diminiſhes it. Hence tinctures or extractions made by a' confi- 
derable heat, depoſite in cold weather a part of their contents, and thus 
. proportionally weaker: a circumſtance which deſerves particular 
regar é AY | | # 


„ r in 


 DeEPURATION. 


T HERE are different methods of depurating or purifying liquors from 
1 their feculencies, according as the liquor itſelf is more or leſs tena- 
eious, or the feculent matter of greater or leis gravity. . 
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: 100 7 5 Elements of ey IH Partl. 


Thin guids readily depoſite their more ponderous b upon 
Reading at reſt for ſome time in a coo! 1 ; 1 may then be decanted, 
or poured off clear, by inclining the veſſel. © | 

Glutinous, unQuous, or thick ſubſtances, are to be Ecqicfied by a ſuit: 
able heat ; when the groſſer feculencies will fall to the bottom; the lighter 
arifing to the furface, to be deſpumated or feummed off. 

Where the impurities are neither ſo ponderous as to ſubfide freely to 
the bottom, nor ſo light as to ariſe readily to the ſurface, they may be 
ſeparated ip great meaſure by colature through ſtrainers of linen, woolen, or 
other clott®; and more perfectly by filtration 2 2 ich a ſoft bibulous kind 
of paper made for this purpoſe. 

The grey paper which covers pill boxes as they come 8 al, i 
one of the beſt for this purpoſe : it does not eafily break when wetted, or 
tinge the liquor which paſſes through it, which the reddiſh ſort calle 
Bloſſom paper frequently does, The paper is ſupported: by a funnel or piece 
of canvas fixed in a frame. When the fimnel is uſed, it is convenient to 
put ſome ftraws or fmall flicks between the paper and its ſides, to prevent 
the weight of the liquor from pre ing the paper ſo cloſe to it, as not to 
allow room for this fluid to tranſude. In ſome cafes a funnel made of 
wire is put betwixt the paper and the glaſs funnel. There is alſo a kind of 
glaſs funnel with ridges down its ſides made on purpoſe for this uſe. 

Glutinous and unctuous liquors, which do not ealily paſs through the 
pores of a filter or brainer, are clariſed by beating them up with whites of 
eggs ; which concreting or growing hard when heated, and entangling the 
impure matter, ariſe with it to the furface : the mixture is to be gently 
boiled till the ſcum begins to break, when the veſſel is to be removed 
on the fire, the cruft taken off, and the liquor paſſed through a flannel 

a 

"Pceatiution, colature, and filtration, are applicable to moſt of the me- 
dicated liquors that ſtand in need of purification. Deſpumation and cla- 
rification very rarely have place; fince theſe, along with the impurities of 
the liquor, frequently ſeparate its medicinal parts. Thus, if the decoc- 
tion of poppy heads, for making diacodium, be ſolieitouſiy ſcummed or 
clarified, the medicine "will loſe almoit all that the poppies communicated; 
_ inſtead of a mild opiate, turn out little other than a 185 ſyrup of 

ugar. 

1 may be proper to obſerve, that the common forth of filtering paper 
are apt to communicate a diſagreeable flavour: and hence in filtering 
fine bitters or other liquor, whoſe gratefulneſs is of primary conſequence, 
. the part which paſſes through firft ought to be kept apart for inferior pur- 


poles. 


- CrysTALLtSATION« 


ATER, | affified by heat, diffolves'a large proportion of moſt ſaline 


ſubſtances than it can retain when grown cold: hence, on 


V 


the abatement of the heat, a part of the falt ſeparates from the men- 


, and concretes at the ſides and bottom of the veſſel. The concre- 
tions, 
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fore called by the chemiſts the water of cryſtalliſation. The "Oy of 


Chap. TIT. 15 


tions, unleſs > haſtily . formed by the. ſudden cooling of the liquor, or 
diſturbed in their coaleſcence by agitation, or other ſimilar cauſes, prove 
tranſparent and of regular figures, reſembling in pen the natural 
ſprig-eryſtals. 


Salts, diſſolved i in a large quantity of water, may in like manner be | 


recovered from it in their cryſtalline form, by boiling down the ſolution, 


till ſo much of the fluid has exhaled as that. the remainder will be too little 


to keep the ſalt diſſolved when grown perfectly cold. It is cuſtomary to 
continue the evaporation till the ſalt ſhows a diſpoſition to concrete even 
from the hot water, by forming a pellicle on that part which is leaſt hot, 
viz, on the ſurface. If large, beautiful, and perfectly- figured cryſtals are 
required, this point 18 ſomewhat too late: for if the ſalt thus begins to 


coaleſce whilſt conſiderably hot, on being removed into a cold place its 


particles will run too haſtily and irregularly together; the pellicle at the 
lame time falling down through, the liquor, and thus proving a farther 
diſturbance to the regularity of the cryſtallization. 

In order to perform this proceſs in perfection, the evaporation 3. be 
gentle, and continued no longer than till ſome drops of the liquor, let fall 


on a cold glaſs plate, diſcover cryſtalline filaments. When this mark of 


ſufficient exhalation appears, the veſſel is to be immediately removed from 
the fire into a leſs warm, but not cold place, and covered with a cloth to 
prevent the acceſs of cold air, and conſequently the formation of a pellicle. 

The fixed alkalies, eſpecially the mineral, when fully ſaturated with 
fixed air or the aerial acid, aſſume a cryſtalline form; but theſe cryſtals 
are not ſo perfect as when the ſame alkalies are united with the other acids. 
The volatile alkalies cannot cryſtalliſe, becauſe they eſcape before the men- 
ſtruum exhales. 

Some even of the other can ſalts, „ thoſe of which certain 
metallic bodies are the baſis, are ſo ſtrongly retained by the aqueous fluid, 
as not to exhibite any appearance of cryſtallifation, unleſs ſome other ſub · 


ſtance be added, with which'the water has a greater affinity. he Table 


of affinity ſhows that ſuch a ſubſtance is ſpirit of wine; by the prudent 
addition of which, theſe kinds of ſalt ſeparate freely from the menſtruum, 
and form large and beautiful en ſcarce obtainable by any other 
means. 

The operator muſt be careful not to add too much of the ſpirit; leſt, 
inſtead of a gradual and regular eryſtalliſation, the baſis of the ſalt be 
haltily precipitated in a powdery form, One-twentieth part of the weight 
of the liquor will in moſt caſes be a ſufficient, and in ſome too large a 
quantity. 

Different ſalts require different quantities of water to keep them diſ- 
ſolved : and hence, if a mixture of two or more be diſſolved in this fluid, 


they will begin to ſeparate and cryſtalliſe at different periods of the evapo- 


ration. Upon this foundation, ſalts are freed, not only from ſuch impuri- 
ties as water is not capable of diſſolving and carrying through the pores of 


2 filter, but likewiſe from admixtures of each other; ; that which requires 


moſt-water to diſſolve in ſhooting firlt into exyſtals. 

It is proper to remark, that a ſalt, when eryllallifing, Mull retains and 
combines with. a certain portion of water: this water is not eſſential to 
the ſalt as à ſalt, but is eſſential to a alt as being cryſcalliſed ; it is there- 


this 


G3 


Cryſtallifution. . 
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Sometimes, then, we employ evaporation; ſometimes cooling; and at 


been ſeparated, the common ſalt would next have cryſtalliſed in its turn mufl 


order to render the ſeparation complete. 


| laſtly, of ſeparating different ſalts very completely from each other. Hir 
Cryſtalliſation, then, is one of the moſt important agents in pharmacy, 
and ought to be well underſtood.” We ſhall attempt to explain the part! 


4 


102 Elements of Pharmacy, Part I. Cha 


this water varies in different ſalts : In ſome of them, as in Glauber's fal, iſcular 


alum, and copperas, it makes up about one half of their weight; in others, pf eac 
as in nitre, common ſalt, and eſpecially ſelenites, it is in very ſmall quan. 
tity. As ſalts unite to the water of their eryſtalliſation by their attrac. 
tion for water alone, we accordingly find that this water is perfectly pure, 
and. contains, in complete cryſtals, no ſubſtance foreign to the ſalt. - Salts 
not only differ in the quantity of water neceſſary to their ſolution, but 
Tome of them alſo are ſoluble with equal facility in cold as in hot water, BY 


other times both theſe expedients are uſed alternately, to ſeparate diffe. ſtruui 
rent ſalts diffolved in the fame liquor. It is obvious, then, that thoſe each 
which are nearly, or equally ſoluble in cold as in boiling water, can only be Pr 
cryſtallyſed by evaporation; thoſe again, which are much more ſoluble in 


| boiling than in cold water, are to be ſeparated by cooling. Of the firt be th 


of theſe is common or marine ſalt : of the latter is nitre or ſaltpetre. lt and f 
remains, then, that we ſhould know how to feparate theſe two ſalts, when in th 
both of them happen to be diſſolved in the ſame water: this method con- of th 
fiſts in alternate evaporation and cooling. If in ſuch a ſolution a pellicle its ac 


appears in the boiling liquor before cryſtals can be formed in the cooling, Tl 


we then conclude that the common ſalt predominates: In this caſe we Peg 
evaporate the water, and ſeparate the common ſalt as faſt as it is formed, ſpeCt 
till the liquor on cooling ſhows cryſtals of nitre : we then allow the nitre as 10 
to. cryſtalliſe by cooling. After all the nitre which had been diſſolved by Wl 
the heat alone has now ſeparated by cooling, we reſume the exaporation, occal 


and ſeparate the common ſalt till the cooling liquor again ſhows cryſtals of Wi ©? b 


nitre. We thus repeat the ſame ſeries of operations, by which means and 
theſe two falts may be alternately cryſtalliſed; the one by evaporation, the W 
other by cooling, till they are perfectly ſeparated from each other. If in mark 
the beginning of the operation the liquor had, upon trial, given cryſtals perfe 


of nitre by cooling before any pellicle appeared on its ſurface when net: 


boiling, this would have indicated that the nitre was predominant in the luce 
Jolution; the nitre in this caſe would have been cryſtalliſed, firſt by cool- . 
ing, till the quantity of nitre exceeding that of the common ſalt having 1 


by evaporation. The example we have now given may be applied to 
other ſalts, or to a number of ſalts which may happen to be diffolved in Wl d 
the ſame liquor. For though there are few ſo completely ſoluble in cold 5s 
water as common falt, and few ſo ſcantily as nitre ; yet there are ſcarce- 
ly two ſalts which either preciſely ſhow the ſame ſolubility or the ſame . Pert 
appearance of their cryſtals. It is obvious, too, that by cryſtalliſation 
we diſcover the peculiar predominant ſalt in any ſolution of mixed ſaline il ©” 
matter; but as one falt always takes down a ſmall portion of another, it is | 
neceſlary to rediſſolve the firſt products, and repeat the cryſtalliſation, in *. 


We ſee, then, that though the cryſtal appearance and form does not poſe 
alter the ſalt itſelf, yet that this proceſs affords an elegant method of dif- 
covering compound ſolutions of ſalts, of judging of their purity, and, 


* 


rt I gap. III. Precipitation. 103 
lt, ear management in cryſtalliſing particular ſalts, when we come to treat 
chen, f each of them ſeparately. | 55 es 

quan- 0 f 

trac. 8 | E . | ys th 1 V. 

Bab, | PREC1PITATION. 

FRG Y this operation, bodies are recovered from their ſolutions, by means | 


of the addition of ſome other ſubſtance, with which either the men- 
ſtruum, or the body diſſolved, have a greater affinity than they have with 
each other. : 50 

Precipitation, therefore, is of two kinds; one, where the ſubſtance ſu- 
peradded unites with the menſtruum, and occaſions that before diſſolved to 
de thrown down; the other, in which it unites with the diſſolved body, 


5 and falls along with it to the bottem. Of the firſt, we have an example 
when in the precipitation of ſulphur from alkaline lixivia by the means of acids; 


of the ſecond, in the precipitation of mercury from aquafortis by ſea- ſalt, or 


con- 
licle its acid. AF 3 | 88 
lng, The ſubjects of this operation, as well thofe which are capable of being 
= ue precipitated as thoſe which precipitate them, will readily appear from in- 
med, WM /p<ion of the Table of Affinity, The manner of performing it is ſo ſimple, 
nitre as not to ſtand in need of any particular directions; no more being re- 


quired, than to add the precipitant by degrees, ſo long as it continues to 


d by 
wo occaſion any precipitation. When the whole of the powder has fallen, it is 
Is of co be well edulcorated, that is, waſhed in ſeveral freſh parcels of water, 


and afterwards dried for uſe. Fe | 

Where metals are employed as precipitants, as in the purification of 
martial vitriol from copper by the addition of freſh iron, they ought to be 
perfectly clean and free from any ruſty or greaſy matter; otherwiſe they will 
not readily, if at all, diffolve, and conſequently the precipitation will not 


tho ſucceed z for the ſubſtance to be precipitated ſeparates only by the addi- 


tional one diſſolving and taking its place. The ſeparated powder, often, in- 


— ſtead of falling to the bottom, lodges upon the precipitant; from which it 
2 muſt be occaſionally ſhaken off, for reaſons ſufficiently obvious. 

L220 Though, in this operation, the precipitated powder is generally the part 
Tn required for uſe, yet ſome advantage may frequently be made of the liquor 


ol remaining after the precipitation. Thus when fixed alkaline ſalt is diffolved 
in water, and ſulphur diffolved in this lixivium; the addition of acids ſe- 


1 parates and throws down the ſulphur, only in virtue of the acid unitin 
tion with, and neutralizing the alkali by which the ſulphur was held diſſolved: 
2 conſequently, if the precipitation be made with the vitriolie acid, and the 
"TY acid gradually dropt in till the alkali be completely ſatiated, that is, ſa 
„ in long as it continues to occaſion any precipitation or turbidneſs, the liquor 
will yield, by proper evaporation and cryſtallifation, a neutral ſalt, com- 
500 poſed of the vitriolic acid and fixed alkali, that is, vitriolated tartar. In 
dil. lke manner, if the precipitation be made with the nitrous acid, a true 
nd, mtre may be recovered from the liquor; if with the marine, the ſalt called 
ee! ſtiritus ſalis marini coagulatus ; and if with the acid of vinegar, the ſal 
CY, diureticus. 2 HR | qa 
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' requiſite for the evaporation of the fluid; as the ſolutions of fixed alkaline 


184 Fs Elements i; Pharmacy. Part.. 
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Þ YaronaTION is a third method of recovering ſolid bodies from their 
L ſolutions, effected by the means of heat; which evaporating the fluid 
part, that is, forcing it off in ſteam, the matter which was diffolved therein 
is left behind in its lid mL 5 | | 

I he general rules for evaporation are, To place the matter in a flat 
| ſhallow, wide veſſel,” ſo that a large ſurface of the liquor may be preſented 
to the air: for it is only from the ſurface that evaporation takes place, 
The degree of heat ought to be proportioned to the volatility of the ſub- 
ſtance to be evaporated, and to the degree of fixity of the matter to he 
left: Thus, the leſs fixed the matter to be left is, and the more ſtrongly 
it adheres to the volatile parts, the leſs the degree of heat ought to be; 
and in ſuch caſes, too, a forcible current of air is ſometimes: fcarcely ad- 
miſſible: On the contrary, when the matter to be evaporated is not very 
volatile, and when the matter to be left is very fixed, and does not ad- 
here ſtrongly to the volatile part, the evaporation may be urged by 2 
ſtrong heat, aided by a current of air directed upon the ſurface of the li 
quor. | | . Ot 

* This proceſs is applicable to the ſolutions of all thoſe ſubſtances which 
are leſs volatile than the menſtruum, or which will not exhale by the beat 


| falts; of the gummy, gelatinous, and other inodorous parts of vegetable 
and animals in water; and of many reſinous and odorous ſubſtances in ſpi- 
rit of wine. - | : 3 | Ss | 
Water extracts the virtues of ſundry fragrant aromatic herbs, almok az 
perfectly as rectified ſpirit of wine: but the aqueous infuſions are far from 
being equally ſuited to this proceſs with thoſe mage in ſpirit ; water car- 
rying off the whole odour and flavour of the ſubject, which that lighter 
liquor leaves entire behind it. Thus a watery infuſion of e in 
evaporation the ſmell, taſte, and virtues, of the herb; whilſt. a tincture 
drawn with pure ſpirit, yields, on the ſame treatment, a thick balſamic li- 
quid, or ſolid gummy reſin, extremely rich in the peculiar qualities of the 
mint. 8 5 BEE? . i : 2 
In evaporating theſe kinds of liquors, particular care muſt be had, to- 
wards the end of the proceſs, that the heat be very gentle ; otherwiſe the 
matter as it grows thick will burn to the veſſel, me contract a diſagree- 
able ſmell and taſte : this burnt flavour is called an empyreuma. The li- 
quor ought to be kept ſtirring during the evaporation ; otherwiſe a part 
df the matter concretes on the ſurface expoſed to the air, and forms a pel- 
licle which impedes the farther evaporation. More particular directions 
7 performing this operation to the. greateft adyantage will be given here- 
= 0 . e e 12 50 8 
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J THR C32 Wy” 
> Boater ay D1sTiLLATION. 8 1 
their N the foregoing operation fluids are rarefied by heat into ſteam or va- 
] pour, which 1 red to exhale in the air, but which it is the buſineſs 
rein of this to collect and preſerve. For this purpoſe the ſteam is received in 
proper veſſels, luted to that in which the ſubject is contained ; and being 
flat, there cooled, condenſes into a fluid form again. „„ 
Nted There are two kinds of diſtillation: by the one, the more ſubtile and 
lace, volatile parts of liquors are elevated from the groſſer; by the other, liquids. 
ſubs incorporated with ſolid bodies are forced out from them by vehemence by 
to be fire. . VVV 
ngly To the firſt belong, the diſtillation of the pure inflammable ſpirit from 
be; vinous liquors ; and of ſuch of the active parts of vegetables as are capable 
ad. of being extracted by boiling water or ſpirit, and at the ſame time of ari- 
very ling won with their ſteam. ET Tk 5 5 „ 
t ach. As boiling water extracts or diſſolves the eſſential oils of vegetables, whilft - 
by a blended with the other principles of the ſubject, without ſaturation, but 
| imbibes only a determinate, and that a ſmall proportion of them, in their 
pure ſtate z as theſe oils are the only ſubſtances, contained in common ve- 
getables, which prove totally volatile in that degree of heat; and as it is in 
them that the virtues of aromatics, and the peculiar odour and flavour 
of all plants, reſide; it is evident, that water may be impregnated by 
diſtillation, with the more valuable parts of many vegetables: that this im- 
pregnation is limited, the oil ariſing in this proceſs pure from thoſe parts 
of the plant which before rendered it ſoluble. in water without limitation; 
hence greateſt part of the oil ſeparates from the diſtilled aqueous liquor, 
and, according to its greater or leſs gravity, either ſinks to the bottom or 
ſwims on the ſurface ; that conſequently infuſions and diſtilled waters are 
very different from each other: that the firſt may be rendered ſtronger by 
pouring the liquor on freſh parcels of the ſubject; but that the latter can- 
not be in like manner improved by cohabating, or re- diſtilling them from 
fen ꝗ i ye oe TG 
As the oils of many vegetables do not freely diſtil with a leſs heat than 
that in which water boils ; as rectiſied ſpirit of wine is not ſuſceptible of 
this degree of heat; and as this menſtruum totally diſſolves theſe. oils in 
their pure ſtate ; it follows, that ſpirit elevates far leſs from moſt vegetables 
than water; but that nevertheleſs the diſtilled ſpirit, by keeping all that it 
does elevate, perfectly diffolved, may, in ſome caſes, prove as ſtrong of 
the ſubject as the diſtilled water. The more gentle the heat, and the ſlower 
the diſtillation goes on, the volatile parts are the more perfectly ſeparated in 
their native ſtate. . 


The apparatus made uſe for diſtilling ſpirits, waters, and oils, conſiſt of a 
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fill, or, copper veſſel, for containing the ſubject, on which is luted a 
large head with a ſwan-neck. The vapour ariſing into the head, is; hence 
CIT. oezed throw a worm, or long ſpiral pipe, placed in a veſſel of cold wa- 
er called a refrigeratory ; and being their condenſed, runs down. into a re- 
f f =. | 


ver, 


* 
. 


It 


166 Elements of Pharmacy. 
It may be obſerved, that as the parts which are preſerved in eva. 
ration cannot ariſe in diſtillation, the liquor remaining after the diſtil. 

erer properly depurated and inſpiſſated, will yield the ſame extracts ag 
thoſe prepared from the tincture or decoction of the ſubject made on pur. 
poſe fr that uſe; the one of theſe operations collecting only the volatile 
parts, and the other the more fixed: ſo that where one ſubject contains 
i medicinal parts of both kinds, they may thus be obtained diſtin, without 
one being injured by the proceſs which collects the other. | 
Tux ſubjects of the ſecond kind of diſtillation are, the groſs oils of ve. 
retables and animals, the mineral acid ſpirits, and the 92 fluid quick. 

Mee ; which as they require a much ſtronger degree of heat to elevate 

them than the foregoing liquors can ſuſtain, ſo they likewiſe condenſe 

without arifing ſo far from the action of the fire. The diſtillation of theſe 
is performed in low glaſs veſſels, called, from their neck being bent to one 
fide, retorts to the farther end of the neck a receiver is Tated, which 
ſanding without the furnace, the vapours ſoon: condenſe in it, without 
the uſe of a refrigeratory : nevertheleſs, to promote this effect, ſome are 
accuſtomed, eſpecially in warm weather, to cool the receiver, by occaſionally 
applying wet clothes to it, or keeping it partly immerſed in a veſſel of cold 
water. 8 | | re | 
The vapours of ſome ſubſtances are ſo ſluggiſh, or ſtrongly retained by a 
fixed matter, as ſcarce to ariſe even over the low neck of the retort. Theſe 
are moſt commodiquſly diſtilled in ftreight-necked carthen veſſels, called 
longnecks, laid on their fides, ſo that the vapour paſſes off laterally with 
Ele or no aſcent: a receiver is luted to the end of the neck without the 
furnace. In this manner, the acid ſpirit of vitriol is diſtilled. The matter 
which remains in the retort or longneck, after the diſtillation, is vulgarly 
called caput mortuum. 55 : | ENTS 
In theſe diftillations, a quantity of elaſtic air is frequently generated; 
which, unleſs an exit be allowed, blows off or burſts the receiver. The 
danger of this may in good meaſure be prevented, by ſlowly raiſing the 
fire: but more effectually, by leaving a ſmall hole in the luting, to be 
occaſionally opened or ftopt with a wooden plug; or inſerting at the 
juncture an upright pipe of ſuch a height, that the ſteam of the diſtilling 
liquor may not be able to riſe to the top: but it is ſtill better done by fit- 

_ to the apparatus other veſſels, by which their yapours may be con · 

| den ed, | | ; | | | : 
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SUBLIMATION. 


8 all fluids are volatile by heat, and conſequently capablewot being 
ſeparated, in moſt caſes, from fixed matters, by the foregoing pro- 
ceſs ; ſo various ſolid bodies are ſubjeQed to a fimilar treatment. Fluids 
are ſaid to diftil, and ſolids to ſublime ; though ſometimes both are ob- 
tained in one and the ſame operation. Tf the ſubliming matter — 
. | | into 
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1. Chap: .  Sublimation, Expreſſion, tc, 09 


vas into a maſs, it is , called a ſublimate; if into a de ny; 


til. haber. 

25 / The principal: ſubje&ts of this operation are, volatile alkaline ſalts ; neu- 
ur- tral ſals, compoſed of volatile alkalies and acids, as ſal ammoniac; this ſalt 
tile of amber, and flowers of benzoine; mercurial preparations; and ſulphur. 
ung Bodies of themſelves not volatile, are frequently made to ſublime by the 
out mixture of volatile ones: thus iron is carried up by ſal ammoniac in the 


preparation of the fores martiales, or ferrum ammoniacale. 
The fumes of ſolid bodies in cloſe veſſels rife but little. way, oh ade 
Ve here to that part of the veſſel where they concrete. Hence-a receiver. or 
ick. condenſer is leſs neceſſary here than in the preceding operation; a ſingle 
vate veſſel, as a e or tall vial, or the like, being ee ſufficient. 
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are T* 1 E * 18 Schichy made uſe of for forcing out the juices of ſuceu⸗ 


cold kernels. 
The harder Saſts, as quinces, require to hes reviouſty ol beat 'or 


by a ground; but herbs are to be only moderately bruiſed. The ſubjeR is then 
heſe included in a hair-bag, and prelied betwixt wooden Pei in the common 
* frew-preſs, as long as any e runs from it. 

wi 


the Tue peel of olls:ia performed nearly i in the 8 manner as 4 
atter of juices; only here, iron · plates are ſubſtituted for the wooden ones there 
rarly made uſe of. The ſubje& is well pounded, and included in a ſtrong can- 


vals bag, betwixt which and the e of he preſs a haircloth 1s inter- 
poſed. 


operation, if performed without the uſe of heat; which though it greatly 
promotes the extraction of the oil, at the ſame time impreſſes an ungrate- 


; ful flavour, and increaſes its diſpoſition to grow rancid. 

ling The oils expreſſed from aromatic ſubſtances generally carry with them a - 
y fit- portion of their eſſential oil; hence the ſmell and flavour of the expreſſed 
con · 


ous of nutmegs and mace. They are very rarely found impregnated with 


1s as ſoft and void of acrimony as that of the almond, the pungency of the 
muſtard remaining entire in the cake left after the expreſſion. | 
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. Erxsicearion. 
being 


pro- 
*Jluids 
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into 


THERE = are two general methods of exſiccating” or — moiſt. bs. 
dies; in the one, their humid parts are exhaled: by heat; in the 
other, they are imbibed or abſorbed by ſubſtances, whoſe ſoſt and ſpongy 
texture adapts them to that uſe. Bodies intimately combined with, or 

ſolved. in a fluid, as recent vegetables and their juices, require the firſt : 
Juch 38 are 1 N 8 as when earthy or indiſſoluble pow- 
. 


lent herbs and _—_ and the aden oils of the unctuous ſeeds _ | 


The infipid oils of all the Anta ſeeds: are 0 uninjured, by this 2 


any of the other qualities of the ſubject: oil of muſtard- ſeed, for inſtance, 
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1 _ Elements of Pharmacy. Part . 


carefully 


ders are grounded with vater, are commodiouſly, ſeparated from it by the 
fecond. 

- Vegetables and their NEVE are uſually exſiccated by the natural warmth 
of the air: the aſſiſtance of a gentle artificial heat, may nevertheleſs, in ge. 


neral, be not only ſafely, but advantageouſly had recourſe to. By a mo. 


derate fire, even the more tender flowers may be dried, in a little time, 
without any conſiderable loſs, either of their odour or lively colour; which 
would both be greatly injured or deſtroyed by a more flow exſiccation in 
the air. Some plants indeed, particularly thoſe of the acrid kind, as horſe. 
radiſh, ſcurvy-grals, and arum, loſe their virtues by this proceſs, however 
formed ; but far the greater number retain them unimpaired, 
and often improved. 

The thicker vegetable juices may be exſiccated by the heat of the ſun; 
or, where this is not ſufficient, by that of a water- bath, or an oven mode. 
rately warm. The thinner juices may be gently boiled till they begin to 


thicken, and then treated as the foregoing. This proceſs, termed inſpiſa. 


tion or evaporation, has been ſpoken of already. The juices of ſome plants, 
as arum root, briony root, orris root, wild cucumbers, &c. ſeparate, upon 
ſtanding for ſome time, into a thick part, which falls to the bottom; and 
a thin aqueous one, which ſwims above it: this laſt is to be poured off, and 
the firſt exficcated by a gentle warmth. Preparations of this kind have been 
uſually called feculz ; that of the cucumber, to be ſpoken of 1 in its place, 
is the only one which practice now retains. 

Indiſſoluble bodies, mixed with water into a chick adage, may he 
eaſily freed from the greateſt part of it, by dropping them on a chalt 
None, or ſome powdered chalk preſſed into a ſmooth: maſs, which readily 
imbibes their humidity. Where the quantity of fluid is large, as in the edu 
coration of precipitates, it may be ſeparated by decantation or filtration. 

We before obſerved, that one of the principal circumſtances favouring 
ent n, was a certain degree of moiſture. Exſiccation is therefore em. 
ployed to diſſipate humidity, and render vegetables thereby leſs liable to 
thoſe changes produced by: a kind of: ene eee 
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—— 


eee is che bare reduBtion of ſolid coherent bodies into {inal 

particles or powder. The methods of effecting this are various, ac 
cording to the texture of the ſubject. 

Dry friable bodies, or ſuch as are brittle and not very hand, and mixture 


of theſe with ſomewhat moiſt ones, are ealily pulveriſed in a mortar. 


For very light, dry ſubſtances, reſins, and the roots of tenaceous tes 
ture, the mortar may in ſome caſes be previouſly rubbed with a little {weet 
oil, or a few drops of oil be occaſionally added: this prevents the finer 
powder of the firſt from flying off, and the others from-cohering under the 
pettle. Camphot'is commodiouſly Ing by mags. + it 2 a little rec. 
tified ſpirit of wine. 


Tough ſubſtances, as whole: the: peels of oranges and Cons Kc. are 
moſt convemtently eafpeld ; and b N 5 agg ve: wan os en through 
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tl. Chap. III. | 


the The comminution of the harder minerals, as calamine, cryſtal, flint, Sc 
is greatly facilitated by extinction; that is, by heating them red-hot, and 
mth quenching them in water : by repeating this proceſs a few times, moſt of 


ge- the hard ſtones become eaſily pulverable. This proceſs, however, is not 
mo to be applied to any of the alkaline or calcareous ſtones; leſt, inſtead of 


2 * 7 4 1 


ime, an inſipid powder, we produce an acrimonious calx or lime. FJ TS 
hich Some metals, as tin, though ſtrongly cohering in their natural ſtate, 
n in prove extremely brittle when heated, infomuch as to be eaſily divided in- 
"Tſe. to ſmall particles by dexterous agitation.” Hence the officinal method: of 
erer I pulveriſing tin, by melting it, and, at the inſtant of its beginning to re- 
red, turn intò a ſtate of ſolidity, briſkly ſhaking it in! a wooden box. The 
comminution of metals, in this manner, is. termed by the metallurgiſts 
ſun; granulation. bra” f f act 2m 010k e ee 
ode. On a ſimilar principle, certain ſalts, as nitre, may be reduced into p 
n to der in large quantity, by diſſolving them in boiling water, Tetting the ſo- 
Piſa- lution over a moderate fire, and keeping the ſalt conſtantly ſtirring during 
ants, its exſiccation, ſo as to prevent its particles, disjoined by the fluid, from re- 
upon uniting together into larger maſſes, P. Vvéönn 


and Powders are reduced to a great 
, and bing them, for a length of time, in a mortar. Such as are not diſſoluble 
been in water, or injured by the admixture of that fluid, are moiſtened With 
place, it into the conſiſtence of a paſte, and /zvigated or ground on a flat ſmebth 


marble or iren plate; or where a large quantity is to be prepared at a time, 


ay be in mills made for that uſer - | SET e 
chalk Comminution, though one of the mot ſimple operations of pharmacy, 
eadily i bas, in many cafes, very conſiderable” effects. Phe reſinous purgatives, 
 edul- WW when finely triturated, are more eafilyAoluble in the animal fluids; and con. 
on. ſequently prove more cathartie, and leſs irritating, than in their orof 
zuring tate. Crude antimony, which, when redured to à tolerably fine powder, 
re em- ii diſcovers little medicinal virtue, if levigated to a great degree of Lubtility, 
ble to proves a powerful medicine in many chronieal diſorders, © bl 1 21; 
By comminution, the heavieſt bodies may be made to float in the lipht- 
elt fluids *, for a longer or ſhorter time, according to their greater or leſs 
degree of tenuity. Hence we are furniſhed with an excellent criterion af 
the fineneſs of certain powders, and a method of ſeparating the more ſubtile 
parts from the groſſer, diſtinguiſhed by the name of e/utriation, or waſhing 
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* Some attribute this effect to a diminution of the ſpecific gravity of the body; 14 


us tex; a | 

1 at the ſame time, ſuppoſe the peculiar virtues of certain medicines, particularly mercucy 

| o be in great meaſure owing to their gravity. If theſe hypotheſes were juſt, it h 15 
* bo. ö eir g v. ypo ere juſt, it ſhou 

he „low, that the mercurial preparations, by being finely comminuted, would loſe propor- 

der the timnably of their efficacy; and ſo indeed mercurius dulcis, for inſtance, has been ſuppoſed 


tle rec- % do. But experience ſhows, that this is far from being the caſe; and that comminu- 
pree of ſubtility, it paſſes readily into the habit, and operates, according to its quantity, 
an alterative or a ſialogogue; whilſt in a groſſer form, it is apt to irritate the ſtomach 
and bowels, and run off by the inteſtines, without being conveyed into the blood, 
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through 


The 


degree of ſineneſs by triturating, or rub- 


tion by no means leſſens, but rather increaſes, its power: when reduced to a great de- 
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Fetten is th * of ſolid bodies i into 0 hats of fuidity by fire, 
Almoſt all natural ſubſtances, the pure earths and the ſolid parts of 
animals and vegetables excepted, melt in proper degrees of 3 ſome in 
very gentle heat, whilſt; others require its utmoſt violence. 
Turpentine, and other ſoft reſinqus ſubſtances, ſigueſ in a gentk 
warmth ; wax, pitch, ſulphur, and the mineral bitumens, require a heat 
top great for the hand to ſupport z fixed alkaline ſalts, common falt, nitre 
5 a red, or alot white, heat to melt chem and glaſs, a full white 
nds 11 
Among ne ande . biſmuth, And Sands: flow hn before 
nition: antimony likewiſe melts before it is viſibly red-hot, but not be- 
the veſſel is conſiderably ſo: the regulus of antimony demands a much 
3 fire. Zinc begins to melt in a red heat; gold and ſilver require 
a low white heat; "copper; a hright: white heat 5: and iron, an extreme white 
heat. 10 5 
One boiys renderedt fluid b. heat, hoteles u 4 allen for 
ears not fuſible of itſelf in the ſame. degree of fire. Thus red-hot 
ſilver melts. on being thrown into melted lead leſs hot than itſelf ; and 
thus if ſteel, heated to whiteneſs, be taken out of the furnace, and applied 
to a roll of ſulphur, the ſulphur inſtantly liquefying, occaſions the ſteel to 
melt with it; hence the ch2/ybs. cum ſulphure of the ſhops. This concrete, 
nevertheleſs; remarkably impedes the fuſion of ſome other metals, as lead; 
which when united with a certain quantity of ſulphur is ſcarce to be per. 
| fectly melted by a very ſtrong fire. Hence the method, deſcribed in its 
place, of purifying zinc; a metal upon which ſulphur has no effe& from 
the lead ſo frequently mixed with it. 
Baulphur is the only unmetallic ſubſtance which- wings in hn. vi 
Pons ng Earthy, ſaline, and other like matters, even the calces and glaſſes 
prepared from metals themſelves, float diſtinct upon the ſurface, and form 
what is called ſcoria or droſs. Where the quantity of this is large in pro- 
portion to the metal, it is moſt commodiouſly ſeparated by pouring the 
whole into a conical mould: the pure metał or regulus, though ſmall in 
quantity, occupies a conſiderable height in the lower narrow part of the 
cone; and when congealed, may be eaſily freed from the ſcoriæ by a ham- 
mer. The mould ſhould be previouſly greaſed, or rather ſmoked, to make 
the metal come freely out ; and thoroughly dried and heated, to prevent 
the exploſion which ſometimes happens from the ludden contact of melted 
metals with moi dae b 
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V calcination is underſtood the reduction of ſolid bodies, by the means 

of fire, from a coherent to a powdery ſtate, accompanied with a change 

of their quality; in which laſt reſpe& this proceſs differs from comminution. 
To this head belong the burning of vegetable and animal matters, 
otherwiſe called u/tion, incineration, or concremation; and the change of 


metals into a powder, which in the fire either does not melt, or vitrifies, 


that is, runs into glaſs, | : 

The metals which melt before ignition, are calcined by keeping them in 
fuſion for ſome time. The free admiſſion of air is eſſentially neceſſary to 
the ſucceſs of this operation; and hence, when the ſurface of the metal 
appears covered with calx, this muſt be taken- off or raked to one fide, 
otherwiſe the remainder excluded from the air will not undergo the change 
intended. If any coal, or other inflammable matter which does not con- 
tain a mineral acid, be ſuffered to fall into the veſſel, the effect expected 
from this operation will not be produced, and part of what is already cal- 
cined will be revived or reduced ; that is, it will return into its metallic 
form again. | | | 

Thoſe metals which require a ſtrong fire for fuſion, calcine with a much 
leſs heat than is ſufficient to make them flow. Hence the burning or ſco- 
rification of ſuch iron or copper veſſels as are long expoſed to a conſiderable 
fire without defence from the air. Gold and filver are not calcinable by 
any degree of fire. | 

In calcination, the metals viſibly emit fumes ; nevertheleſs the weight. 
of the calx proves greater than that- of the metal employed. The' anti- 
monial regulus gains about one eleyenth part of its weight; zinc, ſome- 
times ane-tenth ; tin, above one- ſixth; and lead in its converſion into 
minium, often one-fourth, | hs Jr 

The calcination of metallic bodies, gold, ſilver, and mercury excepted, 
is greatly promoted by nitre. This ſalt expoſed to the fire in conjunction 


* * 


with any inflammable ſubſtances, extricates their inflammable matter, anld 


burſts with it into flame, accompanied with a hifling noiſe, This proceſs 
is uſually termed deflagration or detonation. rk 

All the metallic calces and ſcoriæ are revived into their metallic tate 
by fuſion with any vegetable or animal inflammable matter. They are 


all more difficult of fuſion than the reſpective metals themſelves ; and 
ſcarcely any of them, thoſe of lead and biſmuth excepted, can be made to 


melt at all, without ſome addition, in the ſtrongeſt fire that can be produced 
in the common furnaces, The additions called fuxes, employed for pro- 


moting the fuſion, conſiſt chiefly of fixed alkaline ſalts. A mixture of al- 


kaline ſalt with inflammable matter, as powdered charcoal, is called a re- 


ducing flux, as contributing at the ſame time to bring the calx into fuſion, 


and to revive it into metal. Such a mixture is commonly prepared from 
one part of nitre and two parts of tartar, by grinding them 15 together, 
letting the powders on fire with a bit of coal or a red-hot iron, then co- 
vering the veſſel, and ſuffering them to deflagrate or burn till they are 
changed into a black alkaline coaly maſs. This is the common — 

| | | | | ux 
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flux of che . and is called from its colour the black flux. Metall 
calces or ſtoriz, mingled with twice their weight of this compound, and 


_ expoſed to a proper fire in a cloſe covered crucible, melt and reſume their 


metallic form; but though they received-an increaſe of weight in the cal. 
cination, the revived metal is always found to weigh conſiderably leſs than 


o ; . 5 bd 2 mY * Wo l ; CEN 
the quantity from which the calx was made. 
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" TNDER the Materia Medica, put in ooutradiſtinction to preparations . 
and compoſitions, are comprehended not only thoſe ſimple ſubſtances 
employed as medicines which are furniſhed by nature, but likewiſe man of 
thoſe articles which are the product of art. To this head have been ws 1.9 
red moſt of thole articles which the apothecary cannot with advantage pre- 
pare for himſelf, but which it will be more for his intereſt to purchaſe from 
thoſe who prepare them as articles of commerce. e 
Much pains have been beſtowed by the writers on the materia medica, fi 

attempting to form uſeful arrangements of theſe articles. Some have ar- 
ranged them according to their natural affinities ; others according to their 
active conſtituent parts; and a third ſet, accerding to their real or ſuppoſed 
virtues: and it myſt be allowed, that ſome of theſe arrangements are not 
without conſiderable uſe, as throwing light upon the nature and qualities 
of particular articles; but no arrangement has yet been 0 mrs which is 
not liable to numerous objections. Accordingly, in the Pharmacopœias 
publiſhed by the Colleges of Phyſicians both of London and Edinburgh, 
the articles of the materia medica are arranged in alphabetical order; and 
the ſame plan is now alſo adopted in almoſt every Pharmacopœia of much eſti- 
mation lately publiſhed on the continent of Europe. This plan, therefore, 
we ſhall here follow; ſubjoining to the name of each article which we think. 
ought to enter ſuch a liſt, a ſhort view of its natural, medical, and pharma- 
ceutical hiſtory. But to conjoin with this the advantages of other methods 
to the hiſtory of the materia medica given in alphabetical order, we ſhall 
add ſome of thoſe arrangements which ſeem to us to; be the moſt uſeful, _ 
particularly thoſe of Dr Murray of Goettingen, and of Drs Cullen and 
Duncan of Edinburgh, EIT | © We” yg N 
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- ABELMOSCHUS Brun. ] Se- 
mina. : 
Hibiſcus abelmoſchus Linnæi. 

© Muſk feed. | 
plant indigenous in Egypt, and in 
many parts both of the Eaft and 
Weſt Indies. They are of a fmall. 
fize and reniform ſhape; they are 
very remarkable from poſſeſſing a pe- 
culiar and very fragrant odour ; the 
ſmeil which they give out may be 
compared to that of muſk and .am- 
ber conjoined: thoſe brought from 
the iſland. of Martinico are gene- 
rally eſteemed the moſt odorous, but 
we have ſeen ſome the product of 


_ hotchouſes in Britain, which, in point 


of flavour, ſeemed not inferior to any 
imported from abroad. 


Theſe ſeeds, although introduced 


into ſome of the foreign pharmaco- 
pœias, have hitherto been uſed prin- 


_ Cipally, if not only, as a perfume; 


and as, their medical powers ſtill 
remain to be aſcertained, it is per- 
haps with propriety that hitherto no 
place has been given them in the liſt 


either of the London or Edinburgh 


Colleges. But their peculiar fla- 
vour, as well as other ſenſible quali- 
ties, point them out as a ſubjeR well 
deſerving a particular inveſtigation. - 


ABIES [ Ger. ] Summitater, coni. 


Pinus abies & pinus picea Lin. 


The common and the Scotch fir. 


_ Theſe are large evergreen trees, 


frequent in northern climates Tho? . 


they have now no place either in the 


London or Edinburgh Pharmaco 


pœias, yet they ſtand in ſeveral of 
the foreign ones, and are employed 
for different purpoſes in medicine 


They are indigenous in ſome parts of- 


Britain, but are chiefly to be met 
with as planted in the fields, where 
they grow with great luxuriance. 


From theſe trees, in different parts 


of Germany, the Straſburgh turpen- 


tine is extracted. The branches and. 


Medica. 


thefruit, or cones, gathered about the 


end of autumn, abound: with a reſi. 


nous matter, and yield, on diſtita. 


tion, their eſſential oil, and a liquor 


FTheſe ſeeds are the product of "phy 


impregnated with a peculiar acid. 
it has accordingly by ſome been 
ſtyled acidum abietis ; and when add. 
ed to water, is thought to com. 
municate to it both the taſte and 
other properties of tar- water. The 
acidum abietis was frequently pre- 
ſcribed by the late Dr Hope in the 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh; and 
he thought that he found good el. 
fects from it in ſome inſtances of 
obſtinate coughs, particularly in thoſe 
. caſes of chronic. catarrh, which ar 
often benefited by diuretics. The 
wood and tops of the fir-tree are 
ſometimes employed under the forn 
of decoction or infufion, with the 
view of promoting urine and ſweat; 
and theſe formulz have been thought 
ſerviceable in healing internal ulce. 
rations, particularly thoſe of the uri 
nary paſlages. . | | 
Infuſions of the ſpruce-fir are 


much employed in Canada, with a 


view. both to the prevention and cure 
of genuine ſcorbutus. And we are 
told, that with theſe intentions they 
were found beneficial in the Britiſh 
army at Boſton, when the ſcury 

revailed among them in an alarm. 
ing degree. _ EY 


ABROTONUM [ Lond. ] Foliun. 
 ABROTANDM [ Eg.] Herba. 
Artemiſia abrotanum Lin. 
Southernwood. 895 

This is a ſhrubby plant, clothed 


with very finely- divided leaves of 3 


light-green colour. The flowery 
which are very ſmall and yellowill, 
hang downwards, ſeveral togethe!, 
from the middle of the branches to 
the top. It is not like ſome other 


ſpecies of the artemiſia indigenous in 


Britain; but although a native of wam 
elimates, it readilybears the viciſſitude 
of ours, and is eaſily cultivated i 

Eg gardens; 


Nart I 
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gardens; from therice alone it is ob- 
nw” when 'employed for medical 
purpoſes 3 the leaves fall off every 


winter, but the roots and ſtalks con- 


tinue for many years. 

Southern wood has a ſtrong ſmell, 
which, to molt people, is not ail 
greeable; it has a pungent, bitter, 
and ſomewhat nauſeous taſte. Theſe 
qualities are very completely extraQt- 
ed by rectified ſpirit, and the tinc- 
ture thus formed is of a beautiful 
green colour. They are leſs per- 


fealy erte by watery liquors, 
the infuſion being of a light brown 


colour, 28 5 
Sonthernwood, as well as ſome 
other ſpecies of the ſame genus, par- 
ticularly the abſinthium and ſanto- 
nicum, has been recommended as an 
anthelmintic; ahd it has alſo been 
ſometimes uſed as aſtimulant, deter- 
gent, and ſudorific. 
been employed externally in diſcu- 
tient and antiſeptic fomentations It 
has alſo been uſed under the form of 
lotion and ointment for. cutaneous. 


har from falling off. But although 
it {till retains a place in'the pharma- 
copeias both of London and Edin- 
burgh, it does not enter any fixed 
formula 1 in either of theſe works, and 


is at preſent very little e in 
practice. 


ABSINTHIUM MARITI. 
MUM [Lond.] Cacumen. 
Artemiſia maritima Lin. 

Sea. wormwood; the tops. 

The leaves of [ad wormwood are 
much ſmaller than thoſe of the com- 
mon, and hoary on the upper ſide 
as well as the lower; the ſtalks alſo 
are hoary all over. It grows wild 
about ſalt marſhes, and in ſeveral 
parts about the ſea-coaſts.—In taſte 
and ſmell it is weaker and leſs un- 


pleaſant than the common worm- 


wood, The tops of ſea-wormwood 
men entered ous of the come 


Materia Medica. 


about London, large 


It has likewiſe 


TI 
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pound diſtilled waters! but they are 
now rejected from theſe, bu are 
very little employed in practice. 


_ ABSINTHIUM VULGARE 
[Lord. Ed.] Folia. © 

Summitates florentes. 

Ariemiſia abſinthium Lin. 
Common wormwood ; the leaves 
and flowering tops. 
The leaves of this ſort of worms 
wood are divided into roundiſn ſeg- 
ments, of a dull green colour above, 
and whitiſh underneath. It grows 
wild in ſeveral parts of Britain; 
e quantities are 
cultivated for medicinal uſe: it 
flowers in June and July; and after 
having ripened its ſeeds, dies down 
to the ground, excepting a tuft of 
the lower leaves, which generally as 
bides the winter. 

Wormwood is a ſtrong bitter; 
and was formerly much uſed as ſuch, 
againſt weakneſs of the ftomach, 
and the like, in medicated wines 
and ales ; but its uſe with theſe in- 


* 


eruptions, and for preventing the tentions is exceptionable, on ac- 


count of the ill reliſh and offenſive 
ſmell with which it is accompanied. 
Theſe it may be in part freed from 
by keeping, and totally by long coc- 
tion, the bitter remaining entire. 
An extract made by boiling the 
leaves in a large quantity of water, 
and evaporating the liquor with 4 
_ ſtrong fire, proves a bitter ſufficient- 
ly grateful, without any diſguſtful 
flavour. This extrack, which had 
formerly a place in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia, though rejected from 
thence, is ſtill retained in ſome of 
the beſt foreign ones; but it is pro- 
bably leſs active than the ſtrong 
5 now directed "yl the Edins- 
durgk college. 


ACACIA VERA [Brun] 
Mimoſa nilotica Lin. 50 

Acacia is the inſpiſſated juice of 
the a fruit of a large tree, the 
2 fan's 


| 116 


2 which produces 5 8 gum ara · 


nn juice is brought to us from 
Egypt, in roundifh. maſſes, wrapt 
up in thin bladders. It is out- 


wardly of a deep brown colbur, in- 


_ clining to black; inwardly of a red- 
diſh or yellowiſh brown; of a firm 


conſiſtence, but not very dry. It 
ſoon ſoftens in the mouth, and diſ- 


covers a rough, not diſagreeable 
' taſte, which is followed by a ſweet· 


iſh reliſh, This inſpiſſated juice en · 


| tirely diſſolves in watery liquors ; 
but is ſcaree ſenſibly ated on by 


rectified ſpirit. | 
Acacia is a mild aftringerit me- 


dicine. The Egyptians give it in of 
- - pitting of blood, to the quantity 


of a dram, diſſolved i in any conve- 
nient liquor; and repeat this doſe 


| 5 they likewiſe employ 
it in collyria for ſtrengthening the 


eyes, and in gargariſms for quin- 
feys. Among us it is little uſed, 


and is rarely met with in the ſhops. 


What is uſually ſold for the E 


| tian acacia, is the inſpiſſated j juice of 


unripe ſloes: this is harder, heavier, 


of a darker colour, and ſomewhat 
| ſharper taſte, than the true ſort. In 


feveral pharmacopœias, as in the 


| Suecica and Genevenſis, this article 
bas a place under the title of Acacia 


ane 


” ACETOSA CLond.Ed 1 Falun 


 Rumesx Acetoſa Lin. 

Sorref; the leaf. | 

| Sorrel grows wild in fields and 
meadows t roughout England. The 


leaves have a reſtringent acid taſte, 


without any ſmell or particular fla- 
your ;, their medical effects are, to 


cool, quench thirſt, and promote 
the yrinary diſcharge : a decoctio 10 


of them in whey affords an uſe 
and agreeable drink in febrile or in- 
flammatory diſorders: and is re- 
commended by Boerhaave to be uſed 
in the . eg as one of the moſt ef- 
20 aperients and detergents. 


ty : they are ſaid to be deobſtruent 


better and ſtronger vinegar it fps 


_ thirty-fifth of their weight of fixed 
- alkaline falt, and ſome of them no 


| one-fortieth, 


Some kinds of ſcurvies DEW yielded 
to the continued uſe of this medi. 
eine: the Greenlanders, who are 
very fubject to this diſtemper, are 
ſaid to employ, with good ſucceſs, 
a mixture of the juices of ſorrel and 
of ſcurvygraſs. : 

The roots of ſorrel have.a bitter. 
Iſh auſtei : taſte, without any acidi. 


and diuretic. They had formerly a 
place in the Edinburgh pharmace- 
pœia, but are now rejected from i it. 
They are ſlill, however, retaincd in 
the oharmacapeia Suecica, and ſome 
other of the beſt foreign ones; bit 
they have little other effect than that 
giving a reddiſh colour to the 
articles with which they are com- 
bined. - 

The ſeeds of this plant were for- 
merly uſed in diarrhœas and dyſen- 
teries; but have long been ſtrangen 
to the ſhops, and are now juſily ex- 
punged both from the London and 
Edinburgh pharmacopceias, and in- 
deed from moſt of the foreign ones, 
They have no remarkable ſmell, and, 
gd any taſte. | 


 ACETUM VINT CEg.] 

| Vinegar: an acid produced from 
fermented vinous liquors by a ſecond 
fermentation. 

Wine vinegar is conſiderably pus 
rer than that prepared from malt l: 
quors ; the latter, however acid and 
fine, contains .a large portion of 1 
viſcous mucilaginous ſubſtance ; a 
is evident from the ropineſs and fl 
mineſs which this kind of vinegar i 
very much ſubject to; the ſtronger 
and more ſpirituous the wine, the 


The French vinegars are faid by 
Geoffrey to ſaturate above one 


leſs than one-twelfth 3 "the belt of 
the German vinegars little more thas 


Vinegar is a medicine of exe 


1 and 
d in- 
ones. 
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from 
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lent-uſe in all kinds of inflammiatory 
and putrid diſorders; either internal 


or external: in ardent, bilious fe- 


vers, peſtilential and other malig- 
nant diſtempers, it is recommended 
by Boerhaave as one of the moſt 


certain ſudorifios. Weakneſy, faint- 


ing, vomiting, hiecup, hyſterical and 
hypochondriacal -complaints, have 
been frequently relieved by vinegar 


applied to the mouth and nofe, or 


received into the ſtomach It has 


been uſed internally in rabies canina. 


It is often uſefully employed as a 


powerful menſtruum for extracting 
the virtues of other articles. 


ACIDUM VITRIOLICUM: 
{ Lond. EA.] „ 


This is inſerted in the Materia 
Medica on account of its being ge- 


nerally made, not by the apothe- 


cary, but by the trading chemiſt, 
and moſt commonly from ſulphur: 


The operation is ſaid to be perform- 
ed in leaden veſſels, ſometimes 20 
feet high and 10 broad; with an 
eighth-part of nitre to ſupply the ab- 


ſence of the external air, and ſome 


vater to condenſe the ſteams. It is 
conceitrated and conſiderably pu- 
tthed by evaporation. It is then 
colourleſs, without ſmell, extremely 


corroſive, very fixed, the molt pon- 


derous of all unmetallic fluids. Its 
ſpecific gravity in its true ſtate, ac- 
cording to the London College, 
ſhould be to that of diſtilled water 
as 1,850 te 1. O00. It is powerful- 
ly attractive of water from the air, 


and in uniting with water produces 


a great degree of heat. It poſſeſſes 
the ne, properties of acids in an 
eminent degree. 

On account of its fluidity, it is 
not uſed as a corroſive. Blended 
with unctuous matter in the propor- 
tion of one to eight, it is applied in 
itch and other chronic eruptions, 


* 


* 


Materia Medica. 


eſtabliſhed. uſe in 


with water, it ſhows conſiderable ac- 


tion on the human calculus out of + 
the body; and therefore has been 


propoſed internally in that · diſeaſe, 
particularly where ſurgical operat ĩon 
is improper. As checking fermenta- 
tion, as well as being aſtringent and 
tonic, it is much uſed in morbid aci- 
dity, relaxation, and weakneſs of 
the ſtomach. Its effects are propa- 
gated over the ſyſtem; and hence its 
aſſive hæmor- 
thagies, gleets, and fevers of the ty- 
phous kind. It is alſo uſed inter- 
nally in itch and other chronical 


eruptions; and when given to nurſes | 


having the itch, it is ſaid to cure 


both themſelves and their children. 


As combined with ardent ſpirit, 
with different metallic ſubſtances, 
&c. it enters ſeveral articles after- 
wards to be mentioned. | 


ACONITUM [ Lond.] Herbaz 


{58 ] Fella. > 
ene ee Lan. 
Large blue Wolfsbane, or Monkſ- 


hood; the herb and leaves. | 
This is a perennial plant, growing 


naturally in various mountainous 


parts of Europe. The juice has 4 


diſagreeable ſmell and an acrid taſte, 


becoming leſs acrid on inſpiſſation. 


It has long been conſidered as one 
of the moſt active of the vegetable 
poiſons, and when taken to any con- 
fiderable extent, it occaſions fick- 
neſs at ſtomach, vomiting,” purging, 


vertigo, delirium, fainting, cold 


ſweats, convulſions, and even death. 
Dr Stoerk of Vienna was probably 


the firſt who employed it for medi- 
cal purpoſes ; and he recommended 
it to the attention of other practi- 


tioners, in a treatiſe publiſhed in 
1762. He repreſents it as a very 
effectual remedy in glandular ſwel- 
lings, venereal nodes, anchyloſis, 
ſpina ventoſa, itch, amauroſis, gouty 


and rheumatic pains, intermittent 
e H 3 fevers, 


Ar 
cal palſy and rheumatiſm. Diluted | 
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| fevers, and . diſorders, 
Stoerk's formula was two grains of 
the inſpiſſated juice rubbed down 
with two drams of ſugar. He be- 


gan with ten grains of this powder 
night and morning, and increaſed it 


dually to fix grains of the inſpiſ- 
ted] juice twice a day. Others have 
uſed a tincture made of one part of 
the dry leaf, and ſix parts of ſpirit 


of wine, in the doſe of forty. drops. 


But although the aconitum has now 

a place in the Pharmacopœias both 
15 the London and Edinburgh Col: 
leges, and likewiſe in moſt of the 
other modern Pharmacopceias, yet 
it has by no means anſwered thoſe 
expectations which might have been 
formed from Dr Stoerk's account. 
It is, however, unquettionably a very 


active, and in ſome caſes ay uſaful | 


article, 35 


ACORUS, vide Caramua Ang 
. | 


RO CE. 8 

This is a preparation of copper, 
made chiefly at .Montpelier in 
France, by ſtratifying copperplates 
with grape ſtalks that have been 
impregnated with a fermented ve- 
getable acid: in a few days, the 


plates are found covered with a pale 


green downy matter, which is ſcra- 
ped off from the copper, and the 

roceſs again repeated, The appel- 
„ therefore of Cuprum Aceta- 


tum beſtowed upon it by ſome, gives. 
a proper idea of its conſtituent parts. 


Verdegris, as it comes to us, is 
generally mingled with ſtalks of the 
grape; they may be ſeparated, in 
pulverization, by diſcontinuing the 
operation as ſoon as what remains 


ſeems to be almoſt entirgly compaſed | 


of them. 

Verdegris is rarely « or never uſed 
Internally. Some writers highly 
extol it as an emetic, and ſay, that 


2 grain or to being taken acts as 


Part II. 


ſoon as rhcdived into this ſtomach; 
but its uſe has been too often fl | 


lowed by: dangerous conſequences 
to allow of its employment. Ver, 
degris applied externally, Proves a 

gentle detergent and eſc ntotic; and 
ſerves to take down fungous fich 


ariſing i in wounds. With theſe in- 


tentions it is an ingredient in differ. 


ent officinal compoſitions, particu. 


larly in the n. lapphar. et un; 
ex ærug. 


' ADEPS SUILLA 7325 
Axungia porcina LEE 1. 


Hogs-lard. 
In -  hogs- lard we 0 a very 


pure animal fat, almoſt entirely free 


from any peculiar impregnation, and 
of a ſoft conſiſtence. . N it is a 
very uſeful emolient for relaxing 
thoſe parts to which it is applied; 


and it is alſo a very convenient ar- 


ticle for giving the proper conſiſt 
ence to ointments, plaſters, and lini- 


ments. Indeed this and the ſevum 


ovillum or mutton: ſuet, are the only 


fats now retained: by the London 


and Edinburgh Colleges, although 
formerly more than twenty different 
fats entered ſome litts of the materia 
medica. Each particular fat was 


then ſuppoſed to poſſeſs ' peculiar 


properties; | but for this there is 


probably no foundation: even theſe 


retained are now leſs employed than 
before, as it has been imagined that 
a proper conſiſtence of any kind 
may be more certainly obtained by 


determined proportions af wax and 


oil; but as theſe articles are more 
expenſive, hogs-lard and - mutton- 
ſuet are often ſubſtituted for them 
by the Apotnccariee. | 


A G ARI cus Roſe.) 

Boletus pini laricis Lin. 

Agaric; a fungus growing 0 on old 
Jarch trees. 

This fungus i is an irregular pon. 
67 ſubſtance, extremely light, - 


was 
ular 
re is 
theſe 
than 

that 
kind 
d by 


and 


more 
tons 
them 


n old 


Fon: 
and 


of 


| nauſeous» 


* 
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of an uniform fnowy whiteneſs, (ex- 
cept the cortical part, which 1s uſu- 


ally taken off before the agaric is 


brought into the ſhops).' It cuts 
freely with a Knife, without diſcos 
vering any hardneſs or grittineſs, and 


readily crumbles betwixt the fingers 


into a powder. It has no remark- 


able ſmell ; its taſte is at firſt ſweet 


ih; but on chewing for a ſhort 
time, it proves acrid, bitter, and 

Agaric was formerly in great 
eſteem as a cathartic, but the preſent 
practice has almoſt entirely rejected 
its uſe, It is now rejected both by 
the London and Edinburgh Col- 
leges, but it ſtill retains a place in 


moſt of the new foreign Pharmaco- 


pœias. It operates exceeding flow- 
ly, infomuch that ſome bave denied 
it to have. any purgative virtue at 


all. Given in- ſubſtance, it almoſt 


always occaſions a nauſea, not un- 
frequently vomiting, and ſometimes 
exceſſive tormina of the bowels ; 
theſe effects are attributed to its 
light farinaceous matter adhering to 
the coats of the inteſtines, and pro- 
dueing a conſtant irritation. The 


beſt preparation of agaric ſeems to 


be an extract made with water, in 
which fixt alkaline ſalt has been diſ- 
ſolved; or with vinegar or wine: the 
firſt is faid by Boulduc, and the two 
latter by Neumann, to prove an ef- 
fectual and ſafe purgatiye. Neverthe- 
leſs, this is at beſt a precarious me- 


dicine, of which we ſtand in no 
manner of need. 5 


AGARICUS CHIRURGO- 


RUM > : 
Boletus igniarius Lin. 


Female agaric, or agaric of the. 


dak, called, from its being very ea» 


fly inflammable, Touchwood, or 


Spunk. 


Materia Medica, © 


ſometimes brought into the ſhops 


This fungus is frequently met 
vith, on different kinds of trees, in 
England; and is ſaid to have been 


mixt with the true agaric of the 
larch: from this it is eaſily diftin- 
guiſhable by its greater weight, duſky 


Colour, and mucilaginous taſte void 
of hitterneſs. The medullary part - 
of this fungus, beaten ſoft, and ap- = 


plied externally, has been much 
celebrated as a ityptic ; and ſaid to 


reſtrain not only venal- but arterial _ 


hæmorrhagies, without the uſe of 
ligatures. It does not appear, how- 


ever, to have any real ſtyptic power, 


or to act any otherwiſe than d 


lint, ſponge, or other ſoft fungous 


applications. 


AcNus CASTUS [ Brun, ] Se. 

Me: . | 

Vitex agnus caſtus Lin. 
The chaſte tree; its ſeeade. 


This is a ſmall tree, or rather 


ſhrub; growing ſpontaneouſly in 
Italy, &c. and raiſed with us in. gar- 


dens. Its fruit, which is about the 


ſize of a pepper-corn, contains four 


longiſh ſeeds, which are ſaid to be 


of an aromatic ſmell, and an acrid 


bitteriſh taſte, but which are found 
on examination to be almoſt inodo- 
rous and inſipid. Theſe ſeeds have 


been celebrated as antiphrodiſiacs, 


and were formerly much uſed by the 


monks for allaying the venereal ap- 


etite; but experience does not 


warrant their having any ſuch vir- 


Tues. . 


AGRIMONIA LRH. 1 Herba. 


Agrimonia eupatoria I. in. 


Agrimony; the plant. | 
. This is a common plant in hedges 


and the borders of fields. The leaves 


have an herbaceous, ſomewhat acrid, 
roughiſh taſte, accampanied with an 
aromatic flavour. Agrimony was 
ſuppoſed to be aperient, detergent, 
and to ſtrengthen the tone of the 
viſcera; hence it has been recom- 
mended in ſcorbutic diſorders, in de- 


8 bility and laxity of the inteſtines, &c. 
T. 
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Digeſted in whey, it affords a diet- 
drink, not ungrateful to the palate 
or ſtomach, which 1s uſed by ſome 
In the ſpring. But it is very little 
employed by regular practitioners, 
it hardly enters the ſhops of the a- 
pothecaries, and has no place in the 
be either of the London or Edin - 
burgh Colleges. 55 ; 


_ALCHEMILLA [| Brun.) Folia. 

' Alchemilla vulgaris B.. 

- Ladies mantie; the leaves. 
This grows wild in many parts of 
England, but is rarely met with a- 
bout London: the leaves ſeem as if 
plaited or folded together, ſo as to 
| Have given occaſion to the "Engliſh 
name of the plant. The leaves-of 
alchemilla diſcover to the taſte a mo- 


derate aſtringency, and were former- 


ly much eſteemed in ſome female 


weakneſſes and in fluxes of the belly. 


They are now rarely made uſe of; 
though both the leaves and roots 
might doubtleſs be of ſervice in caſes 
where mild aſtringents are required. 
8 2 IIA T.. oe. HO Es 
'ALKEKENGI [ Brun.] Baccæ. 
 Phyſalis-alkekengi Lin. 
Winter cherry; the. berries. 
This is a low, branched ſhrub, 
bearing leaves like thoſe of night- 
ſhade ; with white flowers, which 
ſtand ſingle at the joints. The 
flower - cup changes into a membra- 
nous cover, which at length burſts 
and diſcovers a fruit of a fine red 
colour, about the ſize of a common 
cherry. The fruit ripens in Octo- 
ber, and continues frequently to the 
middle of December. This plant 
grows wild in ſome parts of France, 
Germany, &c. the beauty and late- 
neſs of its fruit have gained it a place 
in our gardens. _ PL 8 
Winter cherries. have in general 


been repreſented by moſt writers to 


be extremely bitter: but, as Haller 
Fioltly obſerves, the cherry itſelf, if 


3 0 


4 . * 4 / : * 


Pert Il 


carefully freed Tan the cover (which 
is very bitter and pungent), hat 
merely a ſubacid — The) were 
formerly highly recommended as de. 
tergent, aperient, diuretic, and fo 
expelling gravel; four; five, or mori 
of the cherries are directed for ; 
doſe, or an ounce of the expreſſed 
juice. Mr Ray tells us of a gonty 
petfon who was cured and kept fret 
om returns of his diſorder, by ta 
king eight of theſe cherries at each 
change of the moon; "theſe occaſion. 
ed x copious diſcharge of extremely 
Wich eine 
They have not, however, ſupport. 
ed this character with others; inſo- 
much that they have now no place 
either in the London or Edinburgh 
Pharmacopœias, and are very little 
employed by any Britiſh practitioner. 
VV F A : 
ALLIARIA [Braun.] Herba. 
Etyſimum alliaria Lis. | 
Sauce alone, orjack-by-the-hedpe; 


the | lant. 4% Tae F090 
SY This is common. in' hedges and 
ſhady waſte-places, flowering in May 
and June. The leaves. have a bit- 
teriflr acid taſte; and, when rubbed 
between the fingers, emit a ſtrong 
ſmell, approaching to that of garlick. 
They have been recommended inter- 
nally as ſudorifics. and deobſtruents, 
ſomewhat of the nature of garlick, 
but much milder; and externally as 
antiſeptics in gangrenesandcancerous 
ulcers, Hildanus uſed to gather the 
herb for theſe laſt purpoſes in the 
ſpring, and expoſe it for = day to the 
action of a dry air in a ſhady place; 
being then committed to the prels, 
it yielded a juice poſſeſſing the ſmell 
and taſte of the alliaria: this, he in- 
forms us, with a little oil on the 
ſurface, keeps in perfection for years; 
whereas the herb in ſubſtance ſoon 
loſes its virtue in keeping. At pre- 
fent they are very little employed 
either in medicine or ſurgery. 
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| ALLIUM Lord. 243 radix. 
" Ourlickz the root. 
Thefe roots are of the ll 


kind, of an” irregularly roundiſh pers, 


with ſeveral fibres at the 
bottom: each root is compoſed of a 
number of lefſer bulbs, d cloves 
of garlic ick; incloſed in one common 
merabranious coat, and eaſily ſepara- 
ble from each other. All the parts 
of this plant, but more eſpecially the 
roots; have a ſtrong offenſive ſmell, 


and an acrimonious almoſt cauſtic - 


taſte; The root applied to the ſkin | 
inflames, and often exulcerates the 


art. Its ſmell is extremely pene- 
trating and diffuſiwde; hen the root 
is applied to the fore; 3 its ſcent is ſoon 
diſcoverable in the breath; and when 
taken internally, its ſmell is commu- 
nicated to the urine, or the matter 
of an ĩſſue and perſpires — he 
pared of the ſkin;” - 

This pungent toot warms and 
timulates the ſolids, and attenuates 
tenacious juices. Hence, in cold 
lucophlegmatic habits, it proves a 
powerful, expectorant, diuretic; and; 
if the patient be kept warm; ſudoriticz 
it has alſo been by ſome ſuppoſed to 
be emmenagogue. In catarrhous 
diſorders of the breaſt, flatulent co- 
lies, hyſterical, and other diſeaſes 
proceeding from laxity of the ſolids, 
it has generally good effects: it has 
ove e been Sund ſerviceable in 
ome e ap caſes. Sydenham re- 
lates, that he has e dropſy 
cured by the uſe of garlick alone; 
he recommends it chiefly as a warm 
ſtrengthening medicine in the begin- 
ting of the diſeaſe. 

Garlick is with ſome alſo a favour- 
ite remedy in the cure of intermit- 
tents; and it has been ſaid to have 
ſometimes ſucceeded in obſtinate 
quartans, after the Peruvian bark 
had failed, particularly when taken 
to the extent $.of one or two cloves 


e 


| TE to the ſoles of the feet: hence 


i | Gly in » ghaſ of bad or e. 
gut | 


The liberal We e 
n headachs, flatulencies, thirſt, 
febrile heats, inflammatory diſtem- 
and. ſometimes. diſcharges uf 
blood from the hæmorrhoidal veſſels. 
In hot bilious conſtitutions, where 
there is already a degree of ĩrritation, 


and where there is reaſon t ſuſpect 


an unſound ſtate of the viſcera, this , 
ſtimulating medicine is manifeſtly ' 


improper, and never fails to er | 


vate the diſtemper. | 
The moſt — form for 
taking garlick, a medicine to mot 
people not à little unpleaſant, is 
that of a bolus or pill. Infuſions 
in ſpirit, wine, vinegar, and water, 
although containing the whole of its 
virtues, are ſo acrimonious, as to be 
unfit for general uſe. A ſyrup and 


oxymel of it were formerly kept in 


the ſnops; Bur it does not now enter 
any officmal preparation in our phar- 


macopœias; and it is proper that 


even the pills ſhould always be an 


extemporaneous preſcription, as they 
ſuffer much from keeping. 


. Garlick made into an W 


with vils, &c. and applied exter- 


nally, is ſaid to reſolve and difcuſs 
cold tumors, and has been by ſome 
greatly eſteemed in cutaneous diſ- 
eaſes. It has likewiſe ſometimes 


been employed as a repellient. When 
applied under the form of a poultice 


to the pubis, it has ſometimes pro- 
ved effeQualin producing a diſcharge 
of urine; when retention has ariſen 


from a want of due action of the 


bladder: and ſome have reeummend- 
ed, in certain caſes of deafneſs, the 
introduction of a ſingle clove, wrapt | 
in thin muſlin or gauze, into the 
meatus auditorius, Sydenham aſ- 
ſures us, that among all the fubſtan- 
ces which occaſion à derivation or 
revulſion from the head, none ope- 
rates more, powerfully than garlick 
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be bel to make uſe of it in the This ſort is the pureſt of the three: ſpiri 
confluent ſmall pox; about the it 1s of a gloſly ſurface, clear, and in 
eight day after the face began to ſome degree pellucid; in the lump, left. 
Fell, the root cut in pieces, and tied of a yellowiſh red colour, with 3 
inn linen cloth, was applied to the purple caſt; when reduced to poy. the! 
Joles, and renewed once wy: tal al der, of a bright golden colour. It part 


egg was en 8 ; ESE? is hard and friable in the winter, unit. 
ſomewhat : pliable in ſummer, and aloe: 

ALNus 2 ] Folia. grows ſoft betwixt the fingers.  Ity and 
Betula alnus Lin. taſte is bitter, accompanied with an and 


The leaves and bark of the ede aromatic flavour, but inſufficient to relin 
tree. prevent its being diſagreeable; the rit 
e WP Ty high a bitter dyptie 4 _ ſmell is not very unpleaſant, and obta 
greeable taſte. The bark is recom- e! reſembles that of myrrh, ſcard 


mended by ſome in intermittent fe- the | 
vers; and a decoction of it, in gar= ( 2) Kaos Baxzapenons [Lon] aud 
gariſms,for inflammations of the ton- HEPATICA [Ed] „5 Yo 
ils; but it is little ee in mo- Barbadoes, or hepatic aloes. gum 
| dern Bande 152 0 Hepatic 2 is not ſo clear and leſs 4 
8 os; bright as foregoing ſort: it is the 
ALOE CiLond. E4 . alſo of a darker colour, more com- very 
Aloe perfoliata Lin. pact texture, and for the moſt part unpl 
Aloes. drier. Its ſmell is much ſtronger a ſe 


Aloe is the inſpillated juice of and more diſagreeable: the taſte in- rath 
een plants of the ſame name. The tenſely bitter and nauſeous, with lit- the 
ancients diſtinguiſhed two ſorts of tle or nothing of the fine. aromatic gum 
aloes: the one was pure and of a flavour of the Socotorine. The belt ſider 

yellowiſh colour inclining to a red, hepatic aloes comes from Barbadoes {mel 
Sa the colour of a liver, and in large gourd ſhells; an inferior ſort taſte 
thence named hepatic; the other of it (which is generally ſoft and BW than 


was full of impurities, and hence ſup- clammy) is broug t over in calks, the 1 
poſed to be only the droſs of tge is: £3? A 
better kind. At. preſent, various wi 3) ALOE CABALLINA. bitte 
ſorts are met with in the ſhops; Fetid, caballine, or horſe aloes. to p 


which are diſtinguiſhed either from This fort is eaſily diſtinguiſhed font 
the places from whence they are from both the foregoing, by its and 
brought, from the ſpecies of the ſtrong rank ſmell; although, in other Sma 


| plants, or from ſome differences in reſpects, it agrees pretty much with ed, 
the juices themſelves. Three diffe- the hepatic, and is not unfrequently but! 
rent kinds may be mentioned, al- fold in its ſtead. Sometimes the ca- the 
though two of them only have now halline aloes is prepared ſo pure and rine 
ZW phage in our pharmacopceias. bright, as not to be. diſtinguiſhable med 
by the eye even from the Socotorine; habi 

wb 1) ALos SacororIng _ but its offenſive ſmell, of which it phle 
Za. 4 cannot be diveſted, readily betrays it. tary 
Socotorine. aloes. 0. It has not now a place i in the liſt of opp! 
This article is brought * the almoſt any modern pharmacopœia, bilio 
iſland Socotora in the Indian occean, and is employed chiefly by farriers. imm 
wrapt in ſkins; it is obtained from All the ſorts of aloes diſſolve in infla 


the Variety 5 of aloe perfoliata Lin. oe . ww ne and proof T 


ſpirit of 1 


* 


Part it: 


ſpirit diluted. TY half i its weight of 
1 ; the impurities” only being 
left. They diſſobve alſo by 5 aſſiſt- 
ance of heat in water alone; but ag 
the liquor grows cold, the refinous 
part ſubſides, the -gammy: remaining 
united with the water,” The hepatic 
aloes is found to contain more refin 


and leſs. gum than the Socotorine, 
and this than the caballine. The 


relins of all the ſorts, purified by ſpi- 


rit of wine, have little ſmell :- that 


obtained from the - Socotorine has 
ſcarce any perceptible taſte; that of 
the hepatic, a flight bitteriſh reliſh 3 
and the reſin of the caballine, a a little 
more of the aleofic flavour. The 
gummy extracts of all the ſorts are 
leſs diſagreeable than the crude aloes: 
the extract of ocotorine aloes has 
very little ſmell, -and is in taſte not 
unpleaſant; that of the hepatic has 


a ſomewhat ſtronger ſmell, but is 


wie more agreeable in taſte than 
the extract of the Socotorine: the 
gum of the caballine retains. a con- 
iderable ſhare of the peculiar rank 
ſmell of this ſort of aloes, but its 


talte is not much more unpleaſant 
than that of the extracts made from 


the two other ſorts. 0 

Aloes is a ſtimulating ande e 
bitter: if given in ſo large a doſe as 
to purge effectually, it often occa- 
ſions an irritation about the anus, 


and ſometimes a diſcharge of blood: 


Small doſes of it frequently repeat- 
ed, not only cleanſe the prime viz, 


but likewiſe warm the habit, quicken. 
the circulation, and promote the ute- 


nne and hemorrhoidal fluxes. This 


medicine is particularly ſerviceable in 


labitual coſtiveneſs, to perſons. of a 
phlegmatic temperament” and ſeden- 
tary life, and where the ſtomach is 
oppreſſed and weakened : in dry 
bilious habits aloes prove injurious, 
immoderately heating the body, and 
inlaming the bowels. 

The juice is likewiſe, on account 


of its IN ſuppoſed to — 
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worms; either taken internally, or 


applied in plaſters to the umbilical. 
region. It is alſo celebrated for re- 


ſtraining external hemorrhagics, and 


f chankbg: ard er qua and 
ulcers. s 8 


The ts gave aan? in 8 
larger doſes than is cuſtomary at 


preſent. | Diofcorides orders half . 
dram ora dram for gently looſening 12 


the belly; and three drams vrhenlin - 
tended to have the full effect of a 
cathartic. But modern practice rare - 


ly exceeds a ſeruple, and limits he 


greateſt doſe to two ſeruples. For 


the common purpoſes of this medi- 


cine, ten or twelve grains ſuffice: 
taken in theſe or leſs quantities, it 
acts as a gentle ſlimulating ecco- 
protic, capable of remoying, if duly 


continued, Tory: obſtinate obſtruc. 


tions. 


© Alves are N Teſs frequently 


uſed to operate as a purgative than 
merely to obviate coſtiveneſs; and 
indeed their purgative effect is not 


increaſed in proportion to the quan- 
tity that is taken. Perhaps the chief 
objection to aloes, in caſes of habitual 
coſtiveneſs, is the tendency which they 


have to induce and augment hæmor- 
rhoidal affections And with thoſe, 


liable to ſuch complaints, they can : 
ſeldom be employed. . Their pur- 


gative effect ſeems chiefly to depend 


on their proving a ſtimulus to Js Y 


um. 

Some are of opinion, that the pur- 
gative virtue of aloes reſides entirely 
in its reſin: but experience has 
ſhown, that the pure reſin has little 
or no purgative quality; and that 
the gummy part ſeparated from the 
reſinous, acts more powerfully than 
the crude aloes. If the aloes indeed 
be made to undergo long coction in 


the preparation of the gummy ex- 
tract, its cathartic power will be con · 


ſiderably leſſened, not from the ſe 


paration of the renn, but from an al- 


teratiqn wade in the j e itſelf ” 
We. 
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This plant grows wild in marſhes, 
and other moiſt places, in feveral. 


| Arg of England; though frequent- 
7 


the heat. The ſtrongeſt vegetable 
cathartics become mild by a like 
treatment, without any remarkable 


ſeparation of their parts. 


ter than the hepatic; and hence are 
likewiſe found to purge more, and 
with greater irritation; The firſt 


fort, therefore, is moſt proper where 


a ſtimulus is required, as for promo- 


ting or exciting the menſtrual flux; 


whilſt the latter is better calculated 
to act as a common purge. It is ſup- 


Teil. 


chiefly recommended in ſharp de 
fluxidns upon the lungs, hoarſeneſz 
dyſenteries and likewiſe in nephi. 
tic and calculous complaints; not, 


© "Socotorine aloes, ac already ob- as ſome have ſappoſed, that this me 


. ſerved, contain more gummy mat- 


dicine has any peculiar power of dif. 
folving or expelling the calculy;, 
but as, by lubricating and relaxing 
the veſſels, it procures a more free 
and eaſy paſſage. Althæa root i 
ſometimes employed externally for 
ſoftening and maturating hard ty. 
mors: chewed, it is: fail to give 
eaſe in difficult dentition of- chil. 


poſed that the vulnerary and balfa-' dren. | 


mic virtues of this juice reſide chiefly 
In the reſin; and hence that the he- 


patic aloes, which is moſt reſinous, 


is moſt ſerviceable in external appli- 

a 5. | 
Aloes enter many of the officinal 

preparations and compoſitions, par- 


_ _ ticularly different pills and-tinQtures, 
And according to the particular pur - 


poſes for which theſe are intended, 


ſometimes the Barbadoes, ſometimes 
the ſocotorine aloes, are the moſt pro- 


per. But of theſe we ſhall after- 


eee eee 


- AL.THEAT Lond. Ed.] Radix, 


Jolium. ee 


7 


Althea officinalis 1 | 


 - Marſh-mallows. The leaf and 


Toots! 


cultivated for medicinal uſe in 


gardens. All the parts of it have a 
flimy taſte, and abound with a ſoft 
mucilaginous ſubſtance, which is rea- 
dily extracted by water; the muci- 
lage of the roots appears to be the 


frongeft; and hence this part is ge- 


nerally made uſe of in preference to 
the others. 0 


This plant has the general virtues 
of an emollient medicine; and proves 
ſerviceable where the natural mucus 


of the inteſtines is abraded. It is firſt: this urged with a ſtronger fire, 


This root gave name to an officing 
ſyrup [Lond. Ed.] decoction [Ed. 
and ointment [Lond.] and was like. 
wiſe an ingredient in the compound 
powder of gum tragacanth and the 
oil and plaſter of mucilages Lond. 
though it does not appear to com- 
municate any particular virtue to the 
two laſt, its mucilaginous matter not 
being diſſoluble in Oils. 
And of all theſe formulæ the ſy- 
rup alone is now retained; | 
- ALUMEN [Lond. Ed.] 
Alum. Ip 
Alum is a ſalt artificially produced 


from certain minerals, by calcining 


| and expoſing them to the air ; after 
which the alum is elixated by means 


of water. The largeſt quantities are 


e apy in England, Germany, and 


_ This falt is of a white or pale red 
colour, of an auſtere ſtyptic taſte, ac- 
_ companied with a naufeous ſweetiſh- 
neſs. It diffolves in about twelve 
times its weight of water; and con- 
_ cretes again, upon duly evaporating 
the ſolution, into ſemi . tranſparent 
eryftals, of an octagonal figure. Ex- 
oſed to the fire, it eaſily melts, 
bubbles up in bliſters, emits a co- 
pious phlegm, and then turns into a 
light ſpongy white maſs, confider- 
ably more acrid than the alum was at 
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ields a ſmall quantity of acid ſpirit, intention that it is employed in me- 
ler to that obtained by the ſame dicine, being very rarely taken in- 


means from vitriol ; the part which ternally. 
remains, if the heat has been ſuffi- 


an infipid white earth, readily ſoluble 
in every kind of acid. . 
Folutions of alum eoagulate milk, 


Ambra ambraſiaca Lin. 
Ambergris. | . 

| Ambergris is a bituminous ſub- 
change the blue colour of vegetable ſtance of a greyiſh or aſh. colour, in- 
juices into a red ar purple, and termingled with yellowiſh and black- 
turn an infuſion of galls turbid and ifh ſpecks or veins : it is uſually met 
vhitiſh. Upon adding fixt alkaline with in little opaque rugged miſſes, 
falts to theſe, ſolutions, the earth of very light, of a looſe texture, friable 
the alum is 8 its acid u- in a certain degree like wax; they 
viting with t 


tartar. | eget bones of fiſhes, and other like mat- 
Alum is a powerful aſtringent : it ters. This concrete is found float- 
is reckoned particularly ſerviceable ing on the ſurface of the ſea, or 


immoderate ſecretions from the greateſt quantities are met with in 
blood ; but. leſs proper in inteſtinal _ the Indian ocean; pieces have like, 


may be. given in doſes of fifteen or in our own and other northern ſeas. 
twenty grains, and repeated every Dr Schwediauer ſuppoſes it to be an 
hour or half hour till the bleeding a- animal product, from its being fo 
bates : 18 other cales, f ſmaller doſes frequently found in the belly of the 
are more adviſable; large ones be- phy/eter macrocephalus Lin. 
ing apt to nauſeate the ſtomach, and Pure ambergris ſoftens between 
occaſion violent conſtipations of the the fingers; melts in a ſmall degree 
bowels. It is uſed alſo externally, of heat into the appearance of oil, 
in aſtringent and repellent lotions and in a ſtronger heat proves almoſt 
and collyria. Burnt alum taken in- totally volatile. Warmed a little, 
ternally has been highly extolled in it emits 2 peculiar fragrant ſmell; 


when taken to the extent of a ſcruple amber. It diſſolves, thaugh difli- 
for a doſe, it has been ſaid gently to cultly, in ſpirit of wine and eſſen- 
move the belly, and give very great tial oils; but not in expreſſed oils or 
rclief from the ſevere pain. in water. „ | 

Its officinal preparations are, for - Ambergris is in general the moſk 
internal uſe, pulvis flypticus, and a- agreeable of the perfumes, and rare- 
qua ſtyptica Ed.] for external ap- ly accompanied with the inconve- 


coagulum aluminis L Lond.] and a- this claſs frequently occaſion. It 
lumen uſtum [Land. Ed.] which laſt has been looked upon as an high 


fire, or freed from the watery moi- vice in all diſorders of the head, and 
ſture, which, like other ſalts, it al · in nervous complaints; a ſolution of 


By this loſs of its water it becomes ſtands recommended by Hoffman as 
ſharper, ſo as to act as a ſlight eſ- ene of the moſt efficacious corrabo- 
charotie; and it is chiefly with this rants of the nervous ſyſtem. The Q- 
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Gently. intenſe and long continued, is AMBRAGRISEA CD.]! 


e alkali into a neutral break rough and uneven, and not | 
fling concrete fimilar to vitriolated unfrequently contain pieces of ſhells, 


for retraining hæmorrkagies, and thrown out upon the ſhores; the 


fuxes. In violent hæmorrhagies, it wiſe been now and then diſcovered 
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cafes of colic.” In ſuch inftances, ſet on fire, it ſmells Ike burning | 


plications, the agua aluminis, and ' niences which other ſubſtances of £74 
is no other than the alum dried by cordial, and eſteemed of great fer- 


vays retains in its cryſtalline form, it in a ſpirit diſtilled from roſes, 
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that it may be a more active medi- 


eine than ſome articles which are re- 
tained; although credit is by no 
means to be paid to all that has been 


ſaid with regard to it. | | 


- AMMONIACUM GUMMI 
RESINA [ Lond. Ed.) — 7 


Ammoniacum, the gum · reſin. 


Ammoniacum is a concrete gum- 


my reſinous juice, brought from the 
Eaft Indies, uſually in large maſſes, 


eompoſed of little lumps or tears, of 
a milky colour, but ſoon changing, 


upon being expoſed to the air, of a 


yellowiſh hue. We have no certain 
account of the plant which affords 
this juice ; the ſeeds- uſually found 


among the tears reſemble thoſe of 


the umbelliferous claſs. It has been, 
however, alleged, and not without 


ſome degree of probability, that it 
is an exudation from a ſpecies of the 
ferula, another ſpecies of which pro- 
The plant 
| ee it is ſaid to grow in Nu- 
ia, Abyſſinia, and the interior parts 
Such tears as are large, 
dry, free from little ſtones, ſeeds, or 
other impurities, ſhould be picked 
out and preferred for internal uſe; 
the coarſer kind is purified by ſolu- 
tion and colature, and then carefully 
inſpiſſating it; unleſs this be artfully 
managed, the gum will loſe a conſi- 
derable deal of its more volatile 
parts. There is often vended in the 
ſhops, under the name of ftrained 
gum ammoniacum, a compoſition of 


duces the aſſafœtida. 


of Egypt. 


ingredients much inferior in virtue. 


Ammoniacum has a nauſeous ſweet 


taſte, followed by a bitter one; and 
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rientals entertain an high opinion of 
the aphrodiſiac virtues of this een - 
crete; and likewiſe ſuppoſe that the 
frequent uſe of it conduces to long 
life: But it is now very little em- 
ployed in practice, and has no place 
either in the London or Edinburgh 
Pharmacopœias; yet its ſenſible 
qualities give reaſon for believing 


a peculiar ſmell, ſomewhat like that 
of galbanum, but more grateful ; it 
ſoftens in the mouth, and grows of 
a white colour upon being chewed, 
Thrown upon live. coals, it burns a. 


way in flame it is in/ſome degree 


ſoluble in water and in vinegar, with 


which it aſſumes the appearance of 


milk; but the reſinous part, amount. 
ing to about one half, ſubſides on 
A 2 05 
Ammoniacum is an uſeful deoh. 
ſtruent; and frequently preſeribed 
for opening obſtructions of the ab. 
dominal viſcera and in hyſterical 
diſorders occaſioned by a deficiency 
of the menſtrual evacuations. it is 
likewiſe ſuppoſed to act upon the 
pulmonary veſſels; and to prove of 
conſiderable ſervice in ſome kinds of 
aſthmas, where the lungs are op- 


preſſed by viſcid phlegm : with this 


intention, a ſolution of gum ammo- 
macum in vinegar of ſquills proves a 
medicine of great efficacy, though 
not a little unpleaſant. In long and 
obſtinate colics proceeding from viſ- 
cid matter lodged in the inteſtines, 
this gummy-reſin has produced hap- 


py effects, after purges and the com- 


mon carminatives had been uſed in 
vain. Ammoniacum is moſt com- 
modiouſlſy taken in the form of pills: 
about a en may be given every 
night, or oftener. 
ſuppoſed to ſoften and ripen hard tu- 


mours: a ſolution of it in vinegar 


ſtands recommended by ſome for re- 


ſolving even ſcirrhous ſwellings. A 


plaſter made of it and ſquill vinegar, 


is recommended by ſome in white 
ſwellings. A dilute mixture of the 
ſame is likewiſe rubbed on the parts, 
which are alſo fumigated with the 
ſmoke of juniper berries. 

In the ſhops is prepared a ſolution 
of it in pennyroyal water, called, 


from its milky colour, lac ammoniaci 


[Lond.] Tt is an ingredient alſo in 
the pil. ſcillit. LEd. _ | 


Part II. 


Externally, it is 


A. 
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AMYGDALA AMARA, 
DULCIS [| Lond. Ed.] Nucleus. 

Amygdalus communis Lin. Var . 6. 

Bitter and ſweet almond. The 
kernel. 

The 8 is a Aattiſh a of 
a white colour, covered with a thin 
browniſh ſkin ; of a ſoft ſweet taſte, 
or a diſagreeable bitter one. The 
ſkins of both forts. are unpleaſant, 
and covered with an acrid powdery 
ſubſtance : they are very apt to be- 


come rancid on keeping, and to be 


preyed on by a kind of inſect, which 
eats out the internal part, leaving 
the almond to appearance entire. To 
theſe circumſtances regard ought to 
be had in the choice of them. 
The fruit which affords theſe ker- 
nels, is the produce of a tree nearly 
reſembling the peach. The eye di- 


ſtinguiſhes no difference betwixt the 


trees which produge' the ſweet and 


bitter, or betwixt the kernels them- 
ſelves ; it is ſaid that the ſame tree 
has, by a difference in culture, af- 
forded both, 

Both ſorts of W yield, on ex- 
prefſion, a large quantity of oil, 
which has no ſmell or any partieular 


taſte : this oil ſeparates likewiſe up- 


on boiling the almonds in water, 
and is gradually collected on the 
ſurface :- but on triturating the al - 
monds with water, the oil and wa- 
ter unite together, by the media- 
tion of the other matter of the ker- 
nel, and form an unctuous milky li- 
quor. 

Sweet Aue a are of greater Ne 
in food than as medicines, but they 
are reckoned to afford little nourtſh- 


ment; and when eaten in ſubſtance, 
are not eaſy of digeſtion, 
thoroughly comminuted. They are 


unleſs 


ſuppoſed, on account of their ſoft 
unctuous quality, to obtund acrimo- 
nious juices in the primæ vie: peeled 
ſweet almonds, eaten fix or eight at 
a time, ſometimes give preſent relief 
in M heartburn. mor 
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animals; and a water diſtilled from 


them, wben made of a certain de- 


gree of ſtrength, has had the ſame 
effects. Nevertheleſs, when eaten, 


they appear innocent to men, and 
have been not unfrequently uſed as 


medicines; Boerhaave recommend: 
them, in ſubſtance, as diurẽtics which 


heat but moderately, and which may 


therefore be ventured upon in acute 


diſcaſes. 


The oils obtained by expreſſion | 
from both forts. of almonds are in 


their ſenfible qualities the ſame. The 
general virtues of theſe oils are, to 
blunt acrimonious humours, and to 
ſoften and relax the ſolids: : hence 
their uſe internally, in tickling 


coughs, heat of urine, pains and in» 
flammations; and externally, in tens» 
ſion and rigidity of particular parts. 


The milky ſolutions of almonds in 


watery liquors, commonly called e- 


mulſions, contain the oil of the ſub- 
ject, and participate in ſome degree 
of its emollient virtue; but have this 
advantage above the pure oil, that 
they may be given in acute or in- 
flammatory diſorders, without danger 
of the ill effects which the oĩl might 


ſometimes.produce ; lince emulſions | 


do not turn rancid or acrimenious by 


heat, as all the oils of this kind in a ; 


little time do. Several unctuous and 


reſinous ſubſtances, of themſelves 


not miſcible with water, may by tri- 
turation with almonds be eaſily mix- 
ed with it inte the form of an emul- 


ſion; and are thus excellently fitted 


for medicinal uſe. In this form, 


camphor and the reſinous purgatives 


may be commodiouſly taken. The 
only officinal preparations of almonds 
are, the expreſſed. oil and emulſion. 


The common emulſion, or the lac 


amygdalz, as it is nowcalled by the 
London college, is prepared from 


the ſweet almond alone ; but in the 
emulſion of the Edinburgh as 2 | 


. * . f 
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Bitter almonds have been found 
f ae, to dogs and ſundry other 
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| ſmall proportion of bitter almonds is 
added, which has a much better effect 


in improving its taſte than the ſugar 
added by the London college. An 
emulſion formed entirely of bitter 


almonds, taken to the quantity of a 
pint or two daily, is ſaid to have 
been given in obſtinate intermittents 
with uc tes. 


ANCHUSA [EA.] Radix. 
Anchuſa tinctoria Lin. | 
- - Alkanet root. W ht : 
_ Alkanet+1s a rough hairy plant, 
much reſembling the vipers bugloſs: 
its chief difference from the common 
bugloſſes conſiſts in the colour of its 


roots; the cortical part of which is 


of a duſky red, and imparts an ele- 

nt deep red to oils, wax, and all 
unctuous ſubſtances, but not to wa- 
tery liquors. This plant is a native 


of the warmer parts of Europe: it 


is ſometimes cultivated in our gar- 
dens; but the greateſt quantities are 
raifed in Germany and France, par- 
ticularly about Montpelier, from 
| © whence the dried roots are uſually 

, Imported to us. The alkanet root 
produced in England is much infe- 


rior in colour to that brought from 


abroad; the Engliſh being only 
lightly reddiſh, the others of a deep 


purpliſh red : this has induced fome 


to ſuſpect that the foreign roots 
owe part of their colour to art, but 
we think without ſufficient founda- 


tion. 


Anlkanet ,rbot has little or no 
imell : when recent, it has a bit- 
terifh aſtringent taſte; but when 


dried, ſcarce any. As to its virtues, 
the preſent practice expects not any 
from it. Its chief uſe is for colour- 


ing oils; ointments, and plaſters. As 


the colour is confined to the cortical 

part, the ſmall roots are beſt, theſe 
ving proportionably more bark 

than the large. ; | 8 
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ANETHUM [Lond Ed.) fe 


men. 


Anethum graveolent Lin. 
Din, he ed, 

Dill is an umbelliferous plant, cy}. 
tivated in gardens, as well for culi. 
nary as medical uſe. The ſeeds are 


of a pale yellowith colour, in ſhape 


nearly oval, convex on one ſide, flat 
on the other, Their taſte is mode. 


rately warm and pungent ; their 


ſmell aromatic, but not of the mof 


agreeable kind. Theſe ſeeds are te. 


commended as a carminative in fla. 
tulent colics. The moſt efficacious 
preparations of them are, the difti]. 
led oil, and a tincture or extract made 
with rectiſied ſpirit. A ſimple di. 
ſtilled water prepared from theſe 
ſeeds has a place both in the Londoy 


and Edinburgh Pharmacopœias. 


ANGELICA [ Lond. Ed.] Ra. 
dix, caulis, folium, ſemen. 
Angelica archangelica Lin. 
Angelica, the root, ſtalk, leaf, 
and ſeed. „„ 
Qarden angelica is a large umbel- 
liferous plant, growing ſpontaneouſ. 
ly in the northern climates : for the 
uſe of the ſhops, it is cultivated in 
gardens in the different parts of Eu- 
rope. Bohemia and Spain are fad 
to produce the beſt: Angelica roots 
are apt to, grow mouldy, and be 
preyed upon by inſets, unleſs tho 
roughly dried, kept in a dry place, 
and frequently aired. We appre- 
hend, that the roots which are ſub- 
je& to this inconvenience might be 
preſerved, by dipping them in doil- 
ing ſpirit, or expoſing them to its 
ſteam, after they are dried. 
all the parts of angelica, eſpe- 
cially the roots, have a fragrant aro- 
matic ſmell z and a pleaſant bitteriſb 
warm taſte, glowing upon the lips 


and palate for along time after they 
have been chewed. The flayour of 


the ſeeds and leaves is very periſh- 


able; particularly that of the latter, 
Re oe 2 which 


/ 
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er which, on being barely dried, loſe - the four greater hot ſeeds: their 


— loſe part of it upon keeping. The man ſtrongly recommends them in 
a freſh root, wounded early in the weakneſs of the ſtomach, diarrhceas, 1 
n ee , EvongeRang "108! IRE * 
FM juice; which, ſlowly exſiccated, the viſcera in grads and thinks I 
15 proves an elegant gummy reſin, very they well deſerve the appellation gi- j | 
ne i Lc in che virtues of the angelica, ven them by Helmont, intefinorunt | || 
ne On drying the root, this juice con Jolamen. © | 11 
r, <5 into diſtinet molecule, which There were formerly ſeveral off. b 
fla. on cutting it longitudinally, appear inal preparations of theſe ſeeds, but | 
. diſtributed in little veins; in this the onlypne now retained is an eſ- 
my ſtate, they are extracted by pure ſpi- ſenj;al oil. - | 11 
IM nt, but not by watery liquors. wh DO „„ 
e 0. ; AE 18 _ of the moſt _ | 5 Lond. Ed.] 

| cant aromatics of European growth, Stibium five antimonium ſulphura- 
2% though little regarded in the preſent tum. 5 8 EY 

| practice. The root, which is the Antimony. e 
molt efficacious part, is uſed in the Antimony is a ponderous brittle | 
Ne __—_— tincturs. The ſtalks. make mineral, - compoſed of long ſhining | | 

an agreeable ſweetmeat. | ftreaks like needles, intermingled | F 

| | Beſides the angelica archangelica, , with a dark lead - ooloured ſubſtance j 
Lad or garden-angelica, as it is common. of no manifeſt taſte or ſmell. There . 

5 ly called, the Edinburgh college ſtill are ſeveral mines of it in Germany i 
nbel- allo give A place to the root of the Hungary, and France: and ſome 
as ingelica ſylveſtris, or wild angelica, likewiſe in England. 'The Engliſh | 
mae But it ſeems to differ only from the ſeems to be of all theſe the leaſt pro- 1 
1 former in being 'much weaker, and per for medicinal uſe, as frequently | 
Eu- night we think with propriety be containing a portion of lead. The ; "8 
PS 0 oO» UE 1 
er, Z *te reign ſorts are generally of the un. = 
de ANISUM { Lond. Zd.1 Semen. fuible ſtony kind, "frous. whichs the | 
thos Pimpinella aniſum Lin. antimony is melted out in veſſels, E 
place, ll Aniſe, the ſeed. . whoſe bottom is perforated witng 4 
ox Aniſe is an annual umbelliferous ſmall holes, and received in conical F 
"Tubs plant, growing naturally in Crete, moulds: in theſe, the lighter and 6 
ut be Syria, and ot er places of the eaſt. more droſſy matter ariſes to the ſur- | 
hoil- It is cultivated in ſome parts of face; whilſt the more pure and | | : 
to its France, Germany, and Spain, and ponderous ſubſides to the bottom: | 

may be raiſed alſo in England: the hence the upper broad part of the Þ 
che. leds brought from Spain, which loaves is conſiderably leſs pure than |. f 
Cabo. ze ſmaller than the others, are pre- the lower. i 
end rel.. <  _.” The goodneſs of antimony is 1 
e lis Aniſeeds have an aromatic. ſmell, judged of from its weight; from the | di 
r they ad a pleaſant warm taſte, accompa- loaves not being ſpongy or blebby 3 9 
zur of ned with adegree of ſweetneſs. Wa- from the largeneſs of the ſtriæ; and 1 
Leriſh- ter extracts very little of their fla- from the antimony. totally evapora- . 
latter, b: rectified ſpirit the whole. ung in a ſtrong fiꝓee‚‚e. UH 
which Theſe ſeeds are in the number of Antimony was bets by the - Þ| 


the greateſt part of their taſte and 
ſmell: the roots are more tenacious 
of their flavour, though eden theſe 


net 


principal uſe is in flatulent diſorders, 
and in the gripes to which young 
children are ſubject. Frederic Hoff- 


an- 
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© ancients” in colly ria NS inflam- 


mations of the eyes; and for ſtain- 
ing the eyebrows black. Its inter- 
nal uſe does not ſeem to have been 
eſtabliſhed till towards the end of 
the fifteenth century.z and even at 
that time it was by many; looked 
upon as poiſonous. But experience 
has now fully evinced, that pure an- 
timony, in its crude ſtate, has no 
noxious quality, being often uſed, 
particularly in chronic. eruptions z 3 


that ſome of the preparations of it 


are medicines of great efficacy; and 
that though many of them are moſt 
violently emetic and cathartic, yet 
even theſe, by a ſlight alteration or 


addition, loſe their virulence, and 


become mild in their operation. 
This mineral appears from che- 

mical experiments to conſiſt of a 

metal, united with eommon ſulphur, 


and ſeparable in its metallic form by 
the ſame means by which other me- 


tallic bodies are extracted from their 
ores. .- 
The pure metal operates, m a 


very minute doſe, with extreme ve- | 
hemence, as a purgative and eme- - 


tic: when combined with ſulphur, 
as in the crude mineral, its power 
is reſtrained: diveſted of the in- 
flammable principle which it has in 
common with all perfectly metallic 
bodies, it becomes an indolent calx. 

Antimony is at preſent the baſis 
of many officinal preparations, af. 
terwards to be treated of. But be- 
ſides thoſe ſtill retained, many others 
bave been formerly in uſe, and are 
ſtill employed by different m_— 
tioners. We ſhall here therefore 
ſubjoin a table drawn up by Dr 


Black, exhibiting a diſtinct view of 


the whole that were formerly in 


uſe. It may be proper, however, tq 
| Shiv, that the names uſed: in this 


table refer not to the preſent edi - 


tion of the London ern 1a 
but to that of 1746. 
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RATIONS of ANTIMONY, | 


i The Preparations of Autinany are 


obtained either from the crude ay. 
timony, or from the, pure metall 


part Mit called regulur. 


From Crupt Arent. 


1:1 By ſimple pulveriſation. 


Antimonium præparatum. Ed. et Lond, 


| II. By the action of heat and air. 


s Flores antimonii, {inc a dito. 
nin antimonii, Ed. et Lond. 
Vitrum antimonit ceratum. Ed. 


| TH. By the action of fixed alkalis, 
1. Joined with it by fuſion, Hr. 


PARS of antimony. - 
Hepar antim. mitiſſimus, vulgo 
Regulus antim, medicinalis, 
| Hepar for the Kermes mineral ot 
3 
Hepar for the rinctura antimonii. Lond, 
2. Acting upon it in the form of 
watery ſolutioͤn. 
EKermes mineralis. . 
Sulphur antim. precipitatum. Ed. 
et Lond. 
Vulgo fulphur auratum antimonii. 
IV. By melting or deflagrating it 
with nitre, which produces either 
_ erect or calces of antim, 
| Crocus antim. mitiſſimus, vulgo 
Regulus antim. medicinal, 
Crocus antimonii mitior. 
Crocus antimonii. Lond. 
Crocus ant moni, vulgo erocus metal- 
lorum. Ed. 
Crocus antimonii lotus. Lond. 
Antimon. emeticum mitius. 


Boerh. 
Calx antimonii nitrata, Ed. Vulgo 
_ James's powder. 
 Calx antimonii. Lond. Vulgo antim. 
diaphoreticum. 


V. By the action of acids. 
Antimon. vitriolatum Klaunig. 
Antimon. catharticum. Wilſon. 

Cauſticum antimoniale, vulgo Butyrum 
- Antim. Ed. 
Cauſticum antimoniale. Lond. 
Mercurius vitz, five pulvis Alg# 
rotti. : 
| Bezoardicum minerale. 
Floris antim. cum ſale ammoniaco. 
Tartarus antimonialis, vulgo eme · 
ticus. Ed. et. 
Tartarus emeticus. Lond. 
Vinum antimoniale, Ed. et Lond. 
Viren e tat taro antimoniali. Ed. 


. Fon 


fart I. 
Faun THE REGULUS. 


This metal ſeparated from the ſul- 


phut by different proceſſes, is call 
"wy ed Regulus antimonii fimplex, Re- 
* oulas antimonii martialis, Regu- 
als u jovialir, &c. From it were 
prepared, | 2s 
I. By the action of heat and air, 
Flores argentei, five nix antim. 
Lond. II. By the action of nitre, 
ir. Ceruſſa antimonii. 
dito. Stomachicum Poterii. 
1d, Antihecticum Poterii. 
l. „ M re 
alis Preparations which have their name 


tain any of its metallic part. 
vulgo Cinnabaris antimonii. Lond. 
alis. Tinctura antimonii. Lond. 
my In the various preparations of an- 
Lot timony, the reguline part is either 
rm of combined with an acid, or in a con- 


dition to be acted upon by acid in 
the ſtomach; and the general ef. 


Ed, ſects of antimonials are, diaphoreſis, 
| nauſea, full vomiting and purging, 
% „ vhich perhaps may be beſt obtained 
eiter dy the forms of prepared antimony 
ind emetic tartar. Some allege that 

vulgh antimonials are of moſt uſe m fevers 
ralis, when they do not produce any ſen- 


ſible evacuation, as is ſaid to be 
the eaſe ſometimes with Jaines's 
powder. Some therefore ptefer it 


nochus, in which there is the ap- 
pearanee at firſt of more activity in 
the ſyſtem, and more apparent cauſe 
for evacuation. = 5 


7 APIUM [ Gen.) Rad. fol. ſemen. 
_ Apium graveolens Lin. 


utyrum 


d. 
s Alge 


ſeeds. 


den parſley, of a darker green colour, 
and of a ſtronger and more unplea- 
10Ni2C9, | 
zo eme · BWW number of the five called opening 
roots, and have been ſometimes pre- 
leribed as an ingredient in aperient 
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| - ARABICUM GUMMI, vide 


_ from antimony, but ſcarcely con- 


in typhus, and emetie tartar in fy- 


| thod of diſcovering 
Smallage; the roots, leaves; and 
This plant is larger than the gar: 


fant flavour; The roots are in the 


"pozems and diet-drinkz; but are 


| 131 
at preſent diſregarded. The ſeeds 
of the plant are moderately aromatic; 
and were tormerly uſed as carminas 
tives; with which intention 
are, doubtleſs, capable of doing ſer- 
vice, though the other warm ſeeds 
with which the ſhops are furniſh 
render theſe unneceſſary. 


tA % 
a 


Gummi AraBICUM. 


 ARGENTUM [Lond.] 
Silver. OR C 
Silver is intitled to a place in the 


materia medica, only as being the 


baſis of different preparations; and 
of theſe, although ſeveral were for- 
merly in aſe, yet one only now re- 
tains a place either in the Londen 
or Edinburgh pharmacopeias.  _ 
Abundance of virtues have indeed 
been attributed to crude filver by the 
Arabians, and by ſome alſo of later 
times, but on very little foundation: 


This metal, taken in its crude ſtate, 


has no effect in the body : combi- 
ned with a ſmall quantity of the ni: 
trous acid, it proves à powerful, 
though not always a ſafe, hydra» 
gogue ; with a larger, a ſtrong caus 
ſtic. The nitrous acid is the-orlly 
one that perfectly diſſolves this me- 
tal: on adding to this ſolution a 
minute portion of marine acid, or 
ſubſtances containing it, the. liquor 
turns milky, and the filver falls to 
the bottom in form of a white calx: 

Hence we are furniſhed with a me- 
marine ſalt in 
waters. N . 


 ARISTOLOCHIA [ E4.] Rad. 
Birthwort; the root. „ 
Three roots of this name were 
formerly directed for 3 | 

and have ſtill a place in ſome phar- 
macopœias. e | e 

(1) ArtsToLOCHA Loxnea Lin. 
12 This 
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Fo 


e This i is a tuberous root, e 


about the ſize of the finger, ſome- 


times as thick as a man 's arm, and a 


foot in length: it is nearly of an 


equal thickneſs all over, or a little 


thicker in the middle than at the 
ends: the outſide is af a browniſh 
colour; the inſide yellowiſh. e 


— * (2) AkroroLociiazoruRDa Lin. 
Round birthwort. | 
This has ſcarce any other vitble 


difference from the foregoing 1 


its roundiſh ſhape. | 
(4) ee TENUIS. 
auer, clematis Lin. 
Slender birthwort. _ 
This is a long and ſlender root, 
rarely exceeding the ee —50 a 
ne PEE 


. Theſe roots are the —_ of 
Spain, Italy, and the ſouthern parts 
of France. Their ſmell is ſome- 


What aromatic; their taſte warm and 


bitteriſh. Authors in general repre- 
ſent them as extremely hot and pun- 
gent: ſome ſay they are the hotteſt 


of all the aromatic plants; but as 5 
{ſmoke it like tobacco. It was for- 


uſually met with in the ſhops, they 
have no great pungency. The long 


and round ſorts, on being firſt chew- 


ed, ſcarce diſcover any taſte, but in 
a little time prove nauſeouſly bit - 


teriſh ; the long ſomewhat the leaſt 


. he other fort inſtantly fills 
the mouth with an aromatic bitter- 
neſs, which is not ungrateful. Their 
medical virtues are, to heat, ſtimu- 
late, and promote the fluid ſecretions 
in general ; but they are principally 
celebrated in ſuppreſſions of female 
evacuations. , The doſe in ſubſtance 


3s from a ſcruple to two drams. The 


long fort is recommended externally 


for cleanſing and drying wounds and 


ulcers in cutaneous diſeaſes. — None 
of them, however, are.now in ſo 
much eſteem as formerly; and while 


all * them are ane from the 


Anne Medica.” 


pharmacopœia of che London cdl. 
lege, the ariſtolochia tenuis, is alone 
retained in that of Edinburgh. 


ARNICA [Lond. 240 He 


fos, radix, 


Arnica montana Lin 

German leopard's. ine; the 05 
flowers, and roots 

This article had formerly a place 
in our pharmacopœias, under the title 
of Doronicum Germanicum. Then, 
however, it was little known or uſed; 
and being juſtly confidered as one of 
the deliterious vegetables, it was re. 
jected : but it has again been intro. 


. duced into the liſt both of the Lon- 


don and Edinburgh colleges, on the 
authority of - freſh obſervations, par- 
ticularly je thoſe of Dr Collins of 


Vienna, who has lately publithed a 


Differtation on the Medical Vurtues 


of the Arnica. 


This plant grows in different parts 


| 80 Europe, particularly in Germany, 


It has an acrid bitter taſte, and when 
bruiſed, emits a pungent odour, 


which excites ſneezing. On this 


account, the country people in ſome 
parts of Germany uſe it in ſnuff, and 


merly repreſented as a remedy of 


great efficacy againſt effuſions and 


ſuffuſions of blood, from falls, bruiſes, 
or the like; and it was then alſo 
mentioned as a remedy in jaundice, 


. gout, nephritis, &c. but in theſe at- 


fections it is now very little, if at al, 
employed. 

Of late it has been principally re- 
commended in paralytic affections, 
and in caſes where a loſs or dimmu- 
tion of ſenſe ariſes from an affection 
of the nerves, as in inftances of 
amauroſis. In theſe, it has chieſly 


been employed under the form of 


infuſion. From a dram to half an 
ounce of the flowers has been direct- 
ed to be infuſed in a pint of boiling 
water, and taken in different doſes 
in the courſe of the day: omen 
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ne it produces - yomiting, | ſometimes 
ſweating; ſometimes diureſis; but 
frequently its uſe is attended with no 

ba ſenſible. operation, unleſs it can be 
6 conſidered as ſuch, that in ſome caſes 

| of paralyſis,” the cure is faid to be 


rb, preceded by à pecukar prickling, 


and by ſhopting pains in the affect- 
act ed parti 36 39065 9 ppt ne wn fan 
itle Beſides, being employed in para- 
en, lytic affections, it has alſo been of 
ed; hte repreſented as à very powerful 
« of Wl antiſpaſmodic; and it is ſaid to have 


tro- particularly thoſe of the intermittent 
on- kind, and likewiſe in caſes of gan- 
the grene. In thoſe difeaſes it has been 
par- faid to prove as efficacious as the 
peruvian bark, when employed under 
the form of a pretty flrong decoc- 
tion, taken in ſmall doſes frequently 
repeated, or under the form of an 


parts clectuary with honey. | 
any, But theſe alleged virtues of the 
when amica have not been confirmed by any 
dour, trials made in Britain with which 


we are acquainted; and we are of 


ſome opinion, that its real influence ſtill 
„ and remains to be determined by future 
for obſervations. It is, however, one 
ly of cf thoſe active ſubſtances from which 
3 and lomething may be expected. - © 
1 alſo ARSENICUM. 

adice, Ava, 17 oye tn 67027 6 
fe af- Arſenic. 18 contained, m greater 
at all, or leſs quantity, in moſt kinds of 
= ores, particularly in thoſe of tin and 
ly re biſmuth, in the white pyrites, and 
tions, n the mineral called cobalt. From 
minu- ſis laſt, greateſt part of the arſenic 
ection brought to us is extracted by a kind 
es of af ſublimation: the arſenic ariſes at 
-biefly irt in the form of greyiſh meal; 
rm of I vhich, more carefully reſublimed, 
alf an concretes into "tranſparent maſſes, 


direct · che wife arſenic of the ſhops. 
zoiling . Arſenic ſublimed with one-tenth: 
- doſes is weight of ſulphur, unites there- 


etimes rith into a bright yellow. maſs, in 


it ame degree tranſparent; the com- 
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mon yellow arſenic. On doubling! 
the quantity of ſulphur, the com- 
pound proves more opaque and com- 
pact; of a deep red colour, reſem- 


bling that of cinnabar, but with this 


difference, that it loſes of its beauty 
upon being reduced into powder, 


whilft that of cinnabar is improved 
by this means: this is the common 


red arſenic. By varying the pro- 


portions of arſenie and ſulphur, - 


ſublimates may be obtained of a 


Natural mixtures of arſenic and 
ſulphur, refembling the foregoing- 
preparations, are not unfrequently 
met with in the earth, The foflib 
red arſenic is the ſandaracha of the 
Greeks, the realgar and refigal of 


the Arabians. Both the red and 


yellow, when of a ſmooth uniform 
texture, are named zar ichs; and 
when compoſed of ſmall ſca es or 
leaves, auripigmenta. or orpimenti: 
the laſt are the only ſubſtances to 
which the Greeks gave the name 


aun That the zarnichs and or- 


piments really contain arſenic (con- 


trary to the opinion of ſome late 
writers) is evident from ſundry ex- 


periments, whereby a perfect arſe · 
nic, and in conſiderable quantity, is 
obtainable from them. The compi- 


lers of a former edition of the Edin- 
burgh Diſpenſatory therefore very 


juſtly gave ſandaracha Grecorum as 


a ſynonymon to red arſenic; and au- 
ripigmentum to the yellow. 

The pure or white arſenic has a 
enetrating corroſive taſte; and ta- 
en into the body to the extent even 

of only a few grains,, it proves a moſt 
violent poiſon. Beſides the effects 


which it has in common with other 


corroſives, it remarkably inflames 
the coats of the ſtomach, occaſions' 


a ſwelling and ſphacelation of the 
whole body, and a ſudden putrefac- 


tion after death, particularly, as is 
ſaid, of the genitals in men. Where 


3 the 


great variety of ſhades of yellow and 
re- been ſucceſsfully employed in fevers, red. | 
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the quantity is fo very ſmall as not 
to prove fatal, tremors. palſies, and 


lingering hectics ſucceed. The re- 


medies recommended for counter · 
acting the effects of this poiſon are, 
milk and oily liquors immediately 
and liberally drank. | | 

Some recommend acids, particu- 


Iarly vinegar, as antidotes againſt this 


poiſon. Others recommend a wa- 


| tery ſolution of calcareous or alka- 


line hepar ſulphuris, which is found 


to combine with arſenic. and deſtroys 

moſt of its properties. It is ſaid to 
be better from a little iron in the ſo- 
| lution. The dry hepar may alſo be 


made into pills, and warm water 


drank above them. e 
Notwithſtanding, however, the 
very violent effects of arſenic, it has 


been employed in the cure of diſ- 


eaſes, both as applied externally and 
as taken internally, 
- white arſenic has been chiefly em- 
ployed in cafes of cancer; and as 
uſed in this way, it is ſuppoſed that 
its good effects depend on its acting 
as a peculiar corroſive: and it 1s 
imagined, that arſenic is the baſis of 
a remedy long celebrated in cancer, 
which, however, is ſtill kept a ſecret 
by a family of the name of Plunket 
in Ireland. According to the beſt 
conjectures, their application conſiſts 
of the powder of fome vegetables, 
particulary the ranunculus flammeus 
and cotula fœtida, with a conſider- 
able proportion of arſenic and flower 
of ſulphur intimately mixed toge- 
ther. This powder, made into a 
paſte with the white of an egg, is 


applied to the cancerous part which 


it is intended to corrode; and being 
covered with a piece of thin bladder, 
ſmeared alſo with the white of an 
egg, it is ſuffered to lie on from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours; 
and afterwards the efchar is to be 
treated with ſoftening digeſtive, as 
in other caſes. This application, 
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whether it be preciſely the ſame with 
Plunket's remedy or not, and like. 
wiſe arſenic in mere fimple forms, 
have in ſome inſtances been produc. 
tive of good effects. It is indeed x 
powerful eſcharotic, occaſioning a. 
cute pain; but it has the peculiar 
excellence: af not extending its ope. 
ration laterally. But if in ſome caſcy 
it has been beneficial, in others it 
muſt be allowed it does harm. While 
it has eccaſioned very eonſiderable 
pain, it has given the parts no dif. 
poſition to heal, the progreſs of the 
uleeration being even more rapid than 
eie, „ 

White arſenic has alſa been re. 
commended as @ remedy for cancer 
when taken internally. With this 
intention, four grains of arſenic, of a 
clear white ſhining; appearance, and 
in ſmall ery ſtals, is directed to be 
diſſolved in a pint of diſtilled water; 
and of this ſolution the patient is to 
take a table fpoonful, with an equal 
quantity of milk and a little ſyrup of 
white popies, every morning faſting, 
taking care to taſte not hing for an 
hour after it. After this has been 
continued for about. eight days, the 
quantity is to be encreaſed, and the 
doſes more frequently repeated, til 
the ſolution be taken by an adult to 
the extent of ſix table ſpoonfuls in 
the courſe of a day. Mr Le Febure, 


who is,, we believe, the introducer of 


this practice, affirms that he has uſed 
it in more than two hundred inſtan- 
ces without any bad effect, and 
with evident proofs of its efficacy. 
But when employed by others, it 
has by no means been found equally 
efficacious; and indeed it is ver} 


daubtful to what degree arſenie can 


be diflolyed in ſimple water. 
Alrſenic, in ſubſtance, to the ex- 


tent of an eight of a grain for a doſe, 


combined with a little of the flowers 
of ſulphur. has been ſaid to be ems 
ployed internally in ſome * gr 
4b e ſtinate 


7 
e 


nk WY flinate cafes of eutaneous diſcaſes, 
Le. and with t 


” 


ns, this we have no experience. 
Us Of all the diſeaſes in which white 


12 arſenie has been uſed internally, 
a there is no ont in which it has been 
liar ſo frequently and fo' ſucceſsfully em- 
pe ployed as in the eure of intermittent 
alez fevers.” It has long been uſed in 
8 it Lincolnſhire, and ſome other of the 
hile fenny countries, under the name of 
able WY the arſenic drop, prepared in diſſe- 
dif. rent ways: And it is conjectured, 
the that an article, which has had a very 
chan extenſive ſale, under the title of the 
taſteleſs a gut- drop, the form of pre · 
— paring which, however, is ſtill kept 
ncer a ſecret, is nothing elſe but a ſolu- 
this tion of arſenie. But whether this 
of 2 be the caſe or not, we have now 
aud the moſt ſatisfatory information 
o be concerning this article, in the Me 
ater; dical Reports of the effects of Ar- 


is to {nic in the cure of Agues, Remit- 
equal ting Fevers, and Periodie Headachs, 
ap of i ty Dr Fowler of Stafford. He di- 
ting, WW ects, that fixty-four grains of arſe- 
or an nc, reduced to a very fine powder, 
been and mixed with as much fixed vege- 
;, the table alkaline falt, ſhould be added 
1 the to half a pound of diſtilled water, in 
1, till 2 forence flaſk; that it ſhould then 
ult to be placed in a ſand heat, and gently 
uls in boiled till the arſenic be completely 
-bure, i diſſoved; that after the ſolution is 
cer of cold, half an ounce of compound 
g uſed WM pirit of lavender be added to it, and 
nſtan · as much diſtilled water as to make 
and the whole folution amount to a 
icacy. pound. This ſolution is taken in 
rs, it doſes, regulated according to the 
qually Wl e, ſtrength, and other circum- 
very fances of the patient, from two to 


twelve drops, once, twice, or oftener 
in the courſe of the day. And in 
the diſeaſes mentioned above, parti- 
cularly in intermittents, it has heen 
found to be a ſafe and very effica- 
cious remedy,. both by Dr Fowler 
and by other practitioners: but in 
lame inſtances, even when given in 


ic can 


he ex; 
à doſe, 
flowers 
be ems 


Ty ob 
ſtinate 


he beſt effect. But of 
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very "fall dete we. base unt r 
excite violent vomiting. But be- 
fides . this, it has alſo been alleged 


by fome, that thoſe cured of inter- 
mittents by arſenic, are very liable to 
become phthifical. _ | 


If arfenic ſhall vor be extenſively. 
employed internally, it will probably 
be moſt certain and moft ſafe in its 


operation when brought to the ſtate 
of a falt readily ſoluble in water. 
Mr Morveau tells us, that it may be 


brought to the ſtate of a true neu- 


tral ſalt jn the following manner: 
Mix well together equal quantities of 
nitre and of pure white arſenic; put 
them into a retort, and diſtill at firſt 
with a gentle heat, but afterwards 
with fol fir 

means the nitrous acid, united to the 
phlogiſton of the arſenic, will arife 
into the receiver, and the alkaline 


baſis of the nitre will unite with 
the acid of the arſenic, and will be 

found in the bottom of the retort in 
the form ofa neutral falt, which max 
be obtained in the form of cryſtals 


of a priſmatic figure, by diſfolving 
the neutral in diſtilled water, filter- 
ing the ſolution through paper, eva- 
porating and cryſtallizing. 


We have been informed, that a 


very pure ſal arfenici, readily ſoluble 
in water, has been prepared by Mr 
Milner, ' profeſſor of chemiſtry at 
Cambridge; and that it has been 
employed with great ſuccefs by ſe- 


veral practitioners in that neigh- 


bourhood. But with the proceſs 
which he follows, we are unacquaint · 


ed. Upon the whole, there is rea- 


ſon to believe that this active article 


may be employed with ſafety and 


advantage: and although it does not 
now ſtand in the lit. either of the 
London or Edinburgh Colleges, yet 
it ſeems to he. better intitled to a 
place than many articles which have 
been introduced and retained. - 


The red and yellow arſenics, both 
e AS native 


F 


ong a heat as to redden 
the bottom of the retort. By this 


r 


e.. 


g 
1 
1 
' 
; 
{x 
F | 
* 

3 

* 
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native and faAitious, havelittle taſte, 
and are much leſs virulent in their 


effects than the foregoing. Sulphur, 


_ which reſtrains the power of mercury 


and the antimonial metal, remarka- 
"bly abates the virulence of this poi- 


ſonous mineral alſo. Such of theſe - 


| ſubſtances as participate more large- 
ly of ſulphur, ſeem to be almoſt in- 
nocent : the faQitious red arſenic, 
| and the native  Orpiments, have been 
given to dogs in conſiderable quanti- 
ty, without their being productive of 
any apparent ill coniequenpes- | 


ARTEMISIA CEA. ] Folia. 
Arte miſia vulgar; is Lin. 
Mugwort; ; the leaves. 

This plant grows vlentifully: 3 in 


fields, hedges, and waſte places, 


throughout England; and flowers 
in June. In appearance it ſome- 
what reſembles the common worm- 
wood: the difference moſt obvious 


to the eye is in the flowers, thoſe. 


of wormwood hanging downwards, 
whilſt the flowers of mug wort and 
erect. 

The noms of this plant have a 


- light aromatic ſmell, and an herba- 


ceous bitteriſh kalte. N They were 
formerly celebrated as uterine and 
antihyſteric: an infuſion of them i is 
ſometimes drank, either alone or in 
conjunction with other f ubſtances, 


in ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual eva- 


cuations This medicine is certainly 
a very mild one, and conſiderably 
leſs hot than moſt others to which 
theſe virtues are attributed: in ſome 
parts of this kingdom, mugwort is 
of common uſe as a pot-herb. It is 
now, however, very | little employed 
in medicine; and it is probably with 
E that the London College 

ave . it from - their PS: 
copeia. 


ARTHANITA Radix. | 
Cyclaminen Europeum Lin. 


— 
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's Sowhbread; the rods. 6 


This plant is met wah i in the gu, 
Wo of the curious. The root ha, 


ſtil incloſed i in a long 


when freſh, an extremely acrimoni. 
ous burning taſte, which it almoſ 
entirely lofes on being dried. It i 
recommended as an errhine; in ca. 
taplaſms for ſcirrhous and ſcrophu- 
jous tumors; and internally as a 
cathartic, detergent, and aperient; 


it operates very ſlowly, but with 


great virulence, wud the fauce 


and inteſtines. 

 ARUM Lond. Ed. 1 as, 

Arum maculatum Lin. 

Wake- robin; the root. ä 

This plant grows wild und 
hedges, and hy the ſides of bank 
in moſt parts of England. It ſends 
forth in March three: or four trian- 
gular leaves, which are followed by 
a naked ſtalk, bearing a / at pl- 

eath : this 

is ſucceeded in July by a bunch of 
reddiſh berries. In ſome plants, the 
leaves are ſpotted with black, in 
others with white , ſpots, and in 
others not ſpotted at all: the black 
ſpotted ſort is ſuppoſed 1 to be the 
moſt efficacious. 'F 

All the parts of arum, particy- 
larly the root, have an extremely 
pungent, acrimonious taſte ; if the 


root be but lightly chewed, it con- 


tinues to burn and yellicate the 
tongue for ſome hourg, occaſioning 
at the ſame time a conſiderable thirl: 
theſe ſymptoms are alleviated by 
butter-milk or oily liquors. Dried 
and kept for ſame time it loſes muck 
of its acrimony, and becomes at 
length an almoſt inſipid farinaceous 
ſubltance. | 

The root is a powerful Aimulant 
and attenuant. it is reckoned a 
medicine of great effleacy in ſome 
cachectie and chlorotic caſes, in 
weakneſs of the ſtomach e 
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by a load of 9888 phlegm. Great 
benefit has been obtained from it in 
rheumatic pains, particularly thoſe 
of the fixt kind, and which were 
ſeated deep. In theſe caſes it may 
be given from ten grains to a ſeru- 
ple of the freſh root twice or thrice 
2-day, made into a bolus or emulſion 
with unctuous and mucilaginous 
ſubſtances, which cover its pungen- 
cy, and prevent its making any pain- 
ful impreſſion on the tongue. It 
generally excites a {light tingling 
ſenſation through the. whole habit, 
and, when the patient. is kept warm 
in bed, produces a copious ſweat. 
The arum was formerly an ingre- 
dent in an officinal preparation, the 
compound powder; but in that form 
its virtues are very precarious. 
Some recommended a tincture of it 


drawn with wine; but neither wine, | 
willy. der r ſpirits, extract its vir- 


ba 4 lb, 


wt af a 46#*4 4 
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ASAFOETIDA.. Lead, Ed. 4 
| Cummi gn... 
Ferula aſafetida Ti 


. Afafetida; the "one By FY 


- This 5s the concrete juice of a 
large umbelliferous plant growing 
in Perſia. Till very lately it was 
not to be met with even in our hot- 
houſes; but by the induſtry of the 
late Dr Hope, it is now growing in 
the botanical garden at Edinburgh, 
and in ſome other places: and it 18 


found, that it not only bears the 8 


viciſſitudes vf our climate, even in 


the open air, but that the plant is 
here ſtron gly impregnated with its ; 


peculiar juice. 

This juice exudes, fram wounds 
made in the root of the plant, li- 
quid, and white like milk; on being 
expoſed to the. air, it turns of a 
browniſh colour, and gradually ac- 
quires different degrees of confiſt- 
ency. It is brought to us in large 


ys males, SPORE: of vari- 
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ous! little ſhining 2 grainss 


which are partly of a whitiſh co- 


lour, partly reddiſh, and partly of a 
violent hue. Thoſe maſſes are ac- 


counted the beſt which are clear, of 
a pale reddiſn colour, and variegated 
with'a great number. of elegant 10 
tears. 

This HG hoandbuke fetid ſmell, 
ſomewhat like that of garlick; and 


a bitter, acrid, biting taſte. It loſes 


with age of its ſmell andi ſtrength, 


a cireumſtance to be particularly re- 


garded in its exhibition. It cons 
ſiſts of about one third part of pure 
reſin and two - thirds of gummy mat- 
ter; the former ſoluble i in rectified 
ſpirit, the other in water. Proof- 
ſpirit diſſolves almoſt the whole into 
a turbid liquor the tincture i in rec 
tified ſpirit is tranſparent... ' _ + 

- Adſafcetida is the ſtrongeſt of ahi 


fetid gums, and of frequent uſe in 


hyfteric and different Kinds: of -ner- 
vous complaints. It is likewiſe of 
conſiderable efficacy i in flatulent co · 


| lies; and for promoting all the fluid 
| ſecretions. i in either ſex. The an- 


cients attributed to this me 
many other virtues, which: are dat 
preſent not expected from'its |) - 

This gummy-reſin is an ingredi- 
ent in the officinal, gum- pills, fetid 
tincture, tincture of Wat 2 170 
volatile ſpirit. 


ASARUM [ ok Ed. ] Folium. 


: omen Europaum Lin. 

Aſarabacca; the leaves. 

A ſarum is a very low plant, grow- 
ing naturally in France, Italy, and 


other warm countries. It grows - 
readily in our gardens; and although - 


the dried roots have been generally 


brought from the Levant, thoſe f 


our own growth do not ſeem to. be 
weaker. 

Both the roots and Las have a 
nauſeous, bitter, acrimonious, hot 


ans ; than ſmell 1 10 —— and not 


2 | * 


* 


— 


OS 
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a 


very difagreeable. Given in ſub- 
ſtance from half a dram to a dram, 


they evacuate powerfully both up- 


wards and downwards. It is ſaid, 


that tinctures made in ſpirituous 
menſtrua, poſſeſs both the emetic 
and cathartic virtues of the plant: 


that the extract obtained by inſpiſ- 
ſating theſe tinctures, acts only by 
vomiting, and with great mildneſs: 


that an infuſion in water proves ca- 
thartic, rarely emetic: that aqueous 
decoctions made by long boiling, 
and the watery extract, have no pur- 
gative or emetic quality, but prove 


| good diaphoretics,' diuretics, and 


emmenagogues. 


The principal ute elf this plant | 


among us is as a ſternutatory. The 
root of afarum is perhaps the 
ſtrongeſt of all the vegetable er- 


rhines, white hellebore itſelf not 


excepted.  Snuffed up the noſe, in 


the quantity of a grain or two, it 


occaſions a large evacuation of mu- 
cus, and raiſes a plentiful ſpitting. 
The leaves are conſiderably milder, 
and may be uſed, to the quantity of 
three, four, or five grains. Geof- 
froy relates, that after ſnuffing up a 
doſe of this errhine at night, he hag 
frequently obſerved the diſcharge 
from the noſe to continue for three 
days together; and that he has 
known a paralyſis of the mouth and 
tongue cured by one doſe. He re- 
commends this medicine in ſtubborn 


diſorders of the head, proceeding 


from viſcid tenacious matter, in pal- 


fes, and in ſoporific diſtempers. 
* The leaves are the principal ingre- 
dient in the pulvis flernutatorius, or 
pulvis aſari compoſitus, as it is now 
termed, of the ſnops. 5 
ASPARAGUS F Ras.] Radix, 


. #Furiones. 


Aſparagus ne Er. 
| Aſparagus ; the root and top. 
This plant is cultivated in gar- 


dens for culinary uſe. The roots 


3 


I . 


/ 6 
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have a bitteriſn mucilaginons taſte, 
inclining to ſweetneſs, the fruit ha 
much the fame kind of tafte ; the 
young ſhoots are more . agreeahle 
than either. Aſparagus promotes 
appetite, but affords little nouriſh. 
ment. It gives a ſtrong ill imell to 
the urine in a little time after eat. 
ing it, and for this reaſon chiefly is 
ſuppoſed to be diuretic : it is like. 
wile eſteemed aperient and deob. 
ſtruent; the root is one of the fixe 
called opening roots. Some ſuppoſe 
the ſhoots. to be moſt efficacious; 
others the root; and others the bark 


of the root. Aſparagus appears 


from experience to contribute very 
little either to the exciting of urine 
when ſuppreſſed, or increaſing its 
diſcharge; and in cafes where aperi. 
ent medicines generally do ſervice, 


this has little or no effect. ö 


ATRIPLEX FOE TIDA LEA. 
Herba. | ia 
©  Chenepodium'vulvaria Lin. 
Stinking orach ; the leaves. 
This is a low plant, ſprinkled. all 


over with a kind of whitiſh clammy 


meal; it grows about dunghills, 
and other waſte places. The leaves 
have a ſtrong fetid ſmell, with which 
the hand, by a light-touch, becomes 
fo impregnated "as not to be eaſily 
freed from it, Its ſmell has gained it 
the character of an excellent anti- 
hyſteric ; and this is the only uſe it 
is applied to. Tournefort recom- 
mends a ſpirituous tincture, others a 
decoction in water, and others a con- 
ſerve of the leaves, as of wonderful 
efficacy in uterine diſorders; but in 
he preſent practice it is little em- 


* 


Ployed. 


AVE NA [ Lond.} Semen. 
Avena ſativa Lin. 
The oat ; its ſeed. 


This grain is an article rather of 


food than of medicine. It is ſuffi- 
ciently nutritive and eaſy of — 4 
Dy ion; 
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tion. The gruels made from it have 
likewiſe a kind of ſoft mucilaginous 
quality by which they obtund acri- 
monious humours, and prove uſeful 
1 inflammatory diforders, . e 
hoarſeneſs, 2 and exulce- 
rations of the fauces. They are by 
no means An unpleaſant, and at the 
ſame time a gently nutritive drinks 
in febrile diſeaſes in general, 


AURANTIUM HISPALEN- 
SE ¶ Lond. Ed.] Foliam, flor, Irue. 
tus ſuccus, et cortex exterior. 

Citrus aurantium Lin. | 

Seville orange; the leaf, flower, 
juice of the fruit, and its outer rind. 

The orange is a beautiful ever- 
green tree, or rather ſhrub: it is a 
native of the warmer climates, and 


does not calily bear the winters of 


this, 
The flowers are highly odorife- 


rous, and have been for ſome time 


paſt of great eſteem as a perfume : 
their taſte is ſomewhat warm, ac- 


companied with à degree of bitter- 


neſs. They yield their flavour by 


iafuſion to rectißed ſpirit, and in di- 
ſtillation both to ſpirit and water: 


che bitter matter is diſſolved by wa- 


ter, and, on evaporating the decoc- 
tion, remains entire in the extract. 


8 oil diſtilled from theſe flowers is 
ht from Italy ander the name 

of 4 m or eſſentta neroli, 
Orange flowers were at one time 
ſaid to be an uſeful remedy in con- 


valfire and epileptie caſes ;- but ex- 
perience has not confirmed the vir- 


tues attributed to them. The leaves 
of the orange have alſo been recom- 
mended for the ſame purpoſe, | but 


have by no means anſwered the ex - 


pectations entertained by ſome. - 
The outer yellow rind of the fruit 


is a greteful aromatic bitter; and 


proves an excellent ftomachic and 
carrnunative, promoting appetite, 


warming the habit,” and nur, oak | 
ange 


18 the tone of the Gs 


' tincture which 1 is 
ing; whilſt in the bitter watery in- 


e Meillca.. | | | = 


peel appears ta be very © 

warmer than that of 5 and. to 
abound more with eſſential oil: to 
this eircumſtance therefore due re- 
gard ought to be had in the uſe of 


theſe medicines. The flavour of the 
ſed to be leſs 


firſt is likewiſe ſu 
eriſnable than that af the other: 
ne the rr * employ 
orange, peel i in the 


fuſion, lemon - peel is preferred. A 

ſyrup and diſtilled water are for the 

{ame reaſon prepared from ES 

of oranges in OY to that "cb 
ons. 

The auter rind of the orange is 
the baſis of a conſerve both in the 
Edinburgh and London pharmaco» 
pœias; and this ia perhaps one ob 
che moſt elegant and convenient 
forms for exhibiting it. 

The juice of oranges ig a grate« 
ful acid liquor, of conſiderable uſe im 
febrile or inflammatory diſtempera, 


for allaying heat, abating exorbitant 


commotians of the hldod,'que 

tharſt, and promoting the f. 
excretions : it is likewiſe: of uſe in 
genuine ſcorbutus, or ſea · ſcuryy. 
Although the Seville, or © bitter 
orange as it is called, has alone 2 
place in our pharmacopceias, yet the 
juice of the China, or ſweet· orange, 
is much more employed. It is more 
mild, and leſs acid; and it is em- 
played in its moſt fimple ſtate with 
great advantage, both as a cooling 


medicine, and as an uſeful antiſeptic 


in fevers of the worlt kinds, as well 
as in many other acute difeaſes, be- 


ing LY. beneficial as 1 
thirſt. + 


AURANTIA CURASLA- | 


VENSIA. 
Curaſſao oranges. 
| Theſe are the ſmall young bun 


of the Seville orange dried. They 
are moderately warm bitteriſh aro+ 
| matics, IN 


ſpirituous bitten 
gacd for keops - 
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- AU RUM Bro] | 
Dold. | 

This metal was cat 500 

medicine by the Arabians, who 

eſteemed it one of the greateſt cor- 

_ dials and comforters of the nerves. 


From them Europe received ĩt with- 


out any dimitiution of its character; 
in foreign pharmacopœias it is {till 
retained, and even mixed with the 
ingredients from which fimple wa- 
ters are to be diſtilled. But no one, 


it is preſumed; at this time, expects 


any ſingular virtues from it, ſineg 
it certainly is not alterable in the 
human body. 
diab preparations, honeſtly acknow. 
ledges, that he has no other reaſon 
for retaining it, than complaifance 
to the Arabian ſchools. The clie- 
milts have endeavoured, by many 
elaborate proceſſes; to extract what 
hey call a ſulphur or anima of gold: 
dut no method is as yet known of 
_ feparating the component parts of 
x this metal; all the tinctures of it, 
and aurum potabile, which have hi- 
therto appeared; are real ſolutions 
of it in aqua regia, diluted with ſpi- 
rit of wine or other liquors, and 
prove injurious to the body rather 
than beneficial. A place, however, 
is now given in ſome of the foreign 


N pharmacopaias to the aurum flumi- 


nans; and it has of late been re- 
commended as a remedy in fon ape 
convulſive diſeaſes, 

dhe chorea ſancti viti. 


 BALSAMITA [Gen.] Nb. 
 Tanacetum balſamita Lin. 
Coſtmary; the leaves. 

This was formerly a very com- 
mon garden plant, and of frequent 
uſe both for culinary and medicinal 
purpoſes: but it is at preſent very 
| Kttle + for either; 2 gy it 


Y 
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ſhould ſeem, from its ſenſible quali. 
ties, to be equal or ſuperior, as a 


: Mr Geoffroy, though , 
unwilling to reject it from the cor- 


warm pungent taſte. 


Part Il 


medicine, to ſome aromatic herbs 
which practice has retained. The 
leaves have a bitteriſh, warm, aroma- 


tie taſte 3 and a very pleaſant ſmell, 


approaching to that of mint or a mix. 
ture of mint and maudlin. Water 
elevates their flavour in diſtillation; 
and rectified ſpirit extracts it by in. 
fuſion. It has been recommended 
in hyſterical - affections; and by 


ſome it has been ſuppoſed. to be. 


very powerful in correcting the in. 
fluence of opium. The leaves ſhould 
be OE in Fe month of July or 
Kaguft. 


£ BALSAMUM CANADENSE 
ene EET | 

Pinus balſamea Lin. 

Canada balſam. | | 

The Canada balſam is a ehe 
rent reſinous juice, of a light amber 
colour and pretty firm conſiſtence, 
which is brought tothis country from 
Canada in North America. It may 
be conſidered as one of the pureſt of 
the turpentines; and like theſe it is 
alſo the product of a ſpecies of fir. 
E has a very agreeable ſmell, and a 
Hitherto it 
has been but little employed in 
medicine; hut is confidered by ſome 
as capable of wering every pur- 
poſe for which the next article f 18 
ren e 


 BALSAMUM corarva 


"Lond. Ed. 


Copaiſera en Lin. 
Balſam of Copaiva. | 
The tree which produces this pal. 


ſam is a native of the Spaniſh Weſt 


India iſlands, and of ſome parts of 
the continent of South America. It 
grows to a large ſize, and the balſa - 


mum Copaiva flows under the form 


of a reſinous juice, from inciſions 


made in the trunk. 


The Jules: is clear agd tranſpa- 
| rent, 


pant  - . 


rent, of a whitiſh or-pale yellowiſh 
colour, an agreeable. ſmell, and a 
bitteriſh pungent taſte, It is uſually 
about the conſiſtence of oil, or a 
little thieker: when long kept, it 
becomes nearly as thick as honey, 
retaining its clearneſs ; but has not 
been obſerved to grow dry or ſolid, 
as moſt of the other reſinous juices 
do. We ſometimes meet with a thick 
ſort of balſam of Copaiva, which 
is not at all tranſparent, or much leſs 
ſo than the foregoing, and generally 
has a portion of turbid watery li- 
quor at the bottom. This ſort is 
probably either adulterated by the 


mixture of other ſubſtances? oy has 


been extracted by coction from the 
bark and branches of the tree: its 
ſmell and taſte are much leſs pleaſant 
than thoſe of the genuine balſam. 
Pure balſam of Copaiva diſſolves 
entirely in rectified ſpirit, eſpecially 
if the menſtruum be previouſly alka- 
lized : the ſolution has a very fra» 
grant ſmell. Diſtilled with water, 
it yields a large quantity of a limpid 
eſſential, oil; and in a ſtrong heat, 
without addition, a blue oil. _ 
The balſam of Copaiva is an uſe- 
ful corroborating detergent medi- 
cine, accompanied with a degree of 
irritation. It ſtrengthens the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, tends to looſen the bel- 
ly, in large doſes proves purgative, 
promotes urine, and* cleanſes and 
heals: exulcerations in the urinary 
paſſages, which it is ſuppoſed to per- 
form more effeQually than any of 
the other balſams. Fuller obſerves, 
that it gives the urine an intenſely 
bitter taſte, but not a violet ſmell 
as the turpentines do. | 
This balſam has been principally 
celebrated in gleets and the fluor 
albus, and externally as a vulnerary. 
The author above mentioned, re- 
commends it likewiſe in dyſenteries, 
in ſcorbutic cachexies, in diſcaſes of 
the breaſt and lungs, and in an acri- 
monious or putreſcent ſtate. of the 
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juices : he ſays, he has known very 
dangerous coughs, which manifeſtly 


the uſe of this balſam alone; and 
that, notwithſtanding: its being hot 
and bitter, it has good effects even in 
hectie caſes, Moſt. phyſicians ſeem 
now, however, to conſider balſamg 
and reſins too ſtimulant. to be ven- 
tured on in phthiſical affections. 

The doſe of this medicine rarely 
exceeds twenty or thirty drops, tho? 
ſome direct ſixty or more. It may 


threatened a conſumption, cured by 


U 


be conveniently taken in the form 


of an elæoſaccharum, or in that of 
an emulſion, into which it may be 


reduced by triturating it with al- 


monds, or rather with a thick muci- 
lage of gum-arabic, till they are well 


incorporated, and then gradually 
adding a proper quantity of water. 


 BALSAMUM GILEADENSE. 


FEE]. 6d” 
- Amyris Gileadenſis Lin. 

This article, which has alſo had 
the name of Balſamum Judaiacum, 
Syriacum, e Mecca Opobalſamum, 
&c. is a reſinous juice, obtained 
from an ever-green tree, growing 
ſpontaneouſly, particularly near to 
Mecca, on the Afiatic ſide of the 


Red Sea. The beſt fort of it is a. 
ſpontaneous exudation from the tree; 


and is held in fo high efteem by the 
Turks, who are in poſſeſſion of the 


country where it is. produced, that 


it is rarely, if ever, to be met with ge- 
nuine among us. From the high price 


ſet upon it, many adulterations are 


practiſed. The true opob 22 | 
firſt 


according to Alpinus, is at 


turbid and white, of a very ſtrong 


pungent ſmell, like that of turpeny 
tine, but much ſweeter ;. and of 2 


bitter, acrid, aſtringent taſte : upon 


being kept for ſome time, it becomes 
thin, limpid, of a greeniſh hue, the 
of a gold yellow, and at length 


the colaur of honey. l 


F 
* 
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Dre Alſton, the ſureſt mark of its 
deing pure and unadulterated is its 


' Fpreading quickly on the ſurface of 


water when dropt into it. He tells 
us, that if a ſingle drop be let fall 
into a large ſaucer full of water, it 
will immediately fpread over its ſur- 


face, and ſeem in a ſhort time to 


diſſolve or difappear; but in about 
the ſpace of half an hour it becomes 
© tranſparent pellicle, covering the 
whole ſurface, and may be taken uf 
with a pin. In this ſtate it has 1 

both its fluidity and colour; it has 


become white and cohering, and has 


communicated its ſmell and taſte to 
the water 
ſerves, rare to get it in a condition 
that bears this teſt. 1 81 
This balfam is in high eſteem a- 
mong the eaſtern nations, both as a 
medicine and as an odoriferous un- 
guent and coſmetic, It has been 
recommended in a variety of com- 
plaints; but its great ſcarcity has 
prevented it from coming into uſe 
among us; and it is now in general 
believed that the Canada and Co- 
paiva balſams will anſwer every pur- 
poſe for which it can be employed. 


BALSAMUMPERUVIA- 
NUM Lend. Ed.] | | 
Myroxylon peruiferum Lin. 
Balſam of Peru. — 0 
The common Peruvian balſam is 
ſaid to be extracted by coction in 
water, from an odoriferous ſhrub 
growing in Peru and the warmer 
os of America. 'This balſam, as 
ought to us, is nearly of the eon- 
fiſtence of thin honey, of a reddiſh 
brown colour, inclining to black, 
ar agreeable aromatic ſmell, and a 
very hot biting taſte. Diſtilled with 
water, it yields a ſmall quantity of 
a fragrant eſſential oil of a reddiſh 
colour; and in a ſtrong fire, with- 
vut addition, a yellowiſh red oil. 
© Balſam of Peru is a very warm 
aromatic medicine, confiderably hot- 
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It is, however, he ob- 


cinal compoſitions; 


ter and more acrid than Copain, 
Its prineipal effects are, to warm tha 
habit, to ſtrengthen the nervous {4 
ſtem, and attenuate viſei humour, 
Hence its uſe in ſomé kinds gf 
afthmas, gonorrhœas, dy ſenteries 
ſuppreſſions of the uterine diſchurges 
and other diſorders proceeding from 
a debility of the ſolids, or a ſlaggiſh. 
neſs and inactivity of the Juices. It 
is alſo employed externally, fot 
cleanfing and healing wounds and 


__ ulcers; and ſometimes againſt palſiey 


and rheumatic pains. 


This balſam does not unite with | 


water, milk, expreſſed: oils, animal 


fats, or wax: it may be minę led in 


the cold with this laſt, and likewiſe 
with the ſebaceous ſubſtance called 
expreſſed oil of mace; but if the 
mixture be afterwards. liquefied by 
heat, the balſam ſeparates and falls 
to the bottom It may be mixed 
with water into the form of an e. 
mulſion, after the ſame manner a 
the balfam of Copaiva. Alkaline 
lixivia diſſolve great part of it; and 
reQified ſpirit the whole. _ 

| It is an ingredient in feveral off 
in ſome of 
which, as we fhall afterwards en- 
deavour to ſhow, it has rather a bad 
than a good effect. 5 

There is another ſort of bal ſam 


of Peru, of a white colour, and con- 


ſiderably more fragrant than the 
former. This is very rarely brought 
to us. It is ſaid to be the produce 
of the ſame plant which yields the 


common or 6/ack balſam; and to 


exude from incifions made 1n the 
trunk; while the former is alleged 
to be obtained by boiling. Beſides 
the white, there is alſo a third kind, 
commonly called the red or dr). 
This is ſappoſed to obtain a diffe- 
rent ſtate from the white, merely in 


conſequence of the treatment te 


which it is ſubjected after it 18 
got from the tree, In its fra. 
grance it in ſome degree . 

| 9 95 
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high eſteem among the eaſtern na- 
tions; but it is very rarely in uſe in 
Britain, and almoſt never to be met 
with in hops. | 9 


BALSAMUM RAK ASIRI 
Un!!! 8 ; 

With the hiſtory of this balſam 
we are leſs acquainted than with 
that of any others. It is the pro- 
duct of an American tree yet un- 
known to us; and it is ſuppoſed 
to be a ſpontaneous exudation. If 
the accounts given of it by ſeveral 
writers, particularly by Mr Fermin 
in his Hiſtory of Surinam, are to be 
depended upon, it may be conſider- 
ed as one of the moſt powerful and 
uſeful of the balſams yet diſco- 
rered. It is ſaid to poſſeſs all 
thoſe virtues which are attribu- 
ted to balſamum Copaiva, but in a 
much higher degree. It is repre» 
ſented as a moſt uſeful application, 
both in caſes of recent wounds and 
old ulcers ; and it is held forth to 
be an. infallible remedy, both for the 
gonorrhea in men and fluor albus in 
women. Theſe accounts, however, 
are ſolely founded on the repreſen- 
tation of the Indians, who are alone 
in the habit ef uſing it; for hither- 
to it has been very little employed in 
Europe, and is very rarely to be met 
Pd a 1 

BALSAMUMTOLUTANUM 
(Lond, Ed.J | 

Toluifera balſamum. 

Balſam of Tolu. | ; 

This flows from a tree growing in 
Tolu, in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies ; . 
from whence the balfam is brought 
to us in little gourd ſhells. It is of 
a yellowiſh brown colour, inclining 
to red; in conſiſtence thick and te- 
naceous: by age it grows hard and 
brittle, without ſuffering any great 
loſs of its more valuable parts. The 
ell of this balſam is extremely fra- 
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. 
eds ſome what reſembling that of 
emons; its taſte warm and ſweetiſh, 
with little of the pungency, and no- 
thing of the nauſeous reliſh, which 
accompany the other balſams. It 


bas the ſame general virtues with 


the foregoing; but is much milder, 


and for ſome purpoſes, particularly 
as a corroborant in 


leets and ſemi - 


nal weakneſſes, is ſuppoſed to be 


more efficacious, It is an ingredient 


in the Hrupus tolutanus, tinctura to- 


lutana, and fyrupus balſumicur. 


„DAN Cid. B4.] R. 


Arctium lappa Lin. 
Burdock; the root. N 
This is a common plant about 

way · ſides, ſufficiently known from 

its ſcaly heads, or burs, which ſtick 

to the clothes. The ſeeds have a 

bitteriſh ſubacrid taſte : they are re- 

commended as very efficacious diu- 

retics, given either in the form of 

emulſion, or in powder, to the quan- 
tity of a dram— The roots taſte 
ſweetiſh, with a light auſterity and 
bitteriſhneſs.; they are eſteemed ape - 
rient, diurecic, and ſudorific z and 
faid to act without irritation, ſo as 
to be fafcly ventured upon in acute 
diſorders. Decottions of them have 
of late been uſed in rheumatic, gou- 
ty, venereal, and other diſorders ; 
and preferred by ſome to thoſe of 

ſarſaparilla. 1 


BARILLA Lond.] Natrum 
impurum. 5 ; 5 

' Nairum antiguorum Lin. 

Barilla, or impure foſſil alkah. 
Barilla is a ſaline ſubſtance in a 
very impure ſtate, chiefly imported 
into Britain from the Mediterra- 
nean. 


Pp 


form alone that it is now employed 
in medicine, either by itfelf, or com- 
bined with other articles. Its me- 
dical virtues will therefore more pro · 


Its great conſtituent is the _. 
foſſil alkali; and it is under that 


-— 


\ 


perly fall to be mentioned under the 
title of Natron præparatum, the 


name now given by the London col- 


lege to the pure foſſil alkali, the ſal 


alkalinus fixiis foſſilis of the Edin - 


burgh college, the ſal ſoda of ſome 

of the beſt foreign pharmacopœias. 
The harilla, or natron of the an- 
cients, has ſometimes been found 
native in the earth, particularly in 
Egypt near to Smyrna, and in other 
places of Aſia; it has alſo been 
found in ſome parts of Barbary; 

- . Hungary, and Ruſſia: But as now 
employed for the purpoſes of medi- 


eine and other arts, it is chiefly ob 


_ tained by artificially ſeparating it 


from thoſe ſubſtances which contain 


it. Our barilla is chiefly imported 


# from Spain, where it is obtained by 


the calcination of vegetables, parti- 


cularly the kali, growing on the ſea 


ſhore. In Britain, much of it is 


obtained in a very impure. ſtate, by 

the calcination of the different fuci, 
or ſea-weeds, growing on the rocks, 
and covered by the ſea water at every 
tide. And there can be no doubt 
hat all theſe different vegetables de- 
rive it entirely from the ſea-falt. 
Many attempts have been made to 
obtain it immediately from ſea- ſalt: 
And although theſe have not been 
hitherto ſo ſucceſsful as could have 


been wiſhed, yet it is to be hoped, 


that a proceſs will be diſcovered 
for obtaining it in an eaſy manner, 
and at a cheaper rate, than it 1s ei- 
ther at preſent imported from abroad 
er obtained at home.. | 


BDELLIUM [ Suec.] _. 

- Bdellum; gummi, reſina. 
Bdellium is a 
- concrete juice brought from Arabia 
and the Eaſt-Indies, in glebes of dif- 


ferent. figures and magnitudes. It 


is of a dark reddiſh brown colour, 
and. in appearance ſomewhat re- 
ſembles myrrh; upon cutting a 


| Pieces. it, looks ſomewhat tranfpa - 


Ta 4.6 A - 3 
* - & 


tent, and, as Geoffroy juſlly oh: 
ſerves, like glue It grows ſoft and 


 BECABUNGA [Lond.] Herks 


This is a low plant, common in 
little rivulets and ditches of ſtand- 


terneſs. 


mmy-refinous 


poiſons. It has, however, for a 
COR» 
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tenaceous in the mouth; ſticks to the 
teeth, has a bitteriſh taſte, and not 
a diſagreeable ſmell. Bdellum i; 
recommended as a ſudorific, diure. 
tic, and uterine; and. in external 
applications for maturating tumours, 
&c. In the preſent. practice, it is 
ſcarcely made fiſe of, And ac. 
cordingly it has now no place ei. 
ther in the London or Edinburgh 
Pharmacopœias; but it is. ſtill re. 
tained in ſeveral of the lateſt fo: 
reign ones, and enters ſome of their 


Veronica becabunga Lin. 
- Brookhme ; the herb. 


ing water. The leaves remain all 
the winter, but are in greateſt per- 
fection in the ſpring. Their pre. 
vailing taſte is an herbaceous one, 
accompanied with a very light bit. 


Becabunga has been ſuppoſed to 
have a ſaponaceous detergent virtue, 
and to attenuate viſcid humour 
without pungency or irritation: 
hence it has been directed in the ſpe- 
cies of ſcurvy called hot, where the 


cochlearia, and other acrid anti- Be 
ſcorbutics, were ſuppoſed to be leſs obſtin 
proper. If any virtue is expected alfo t 
from becabunga, it ſhould be uſed ſome 
as food. „ and e 
= | e Ex 

BELLADONA [Ed.] Folia. to op 
Atropa belladena Lin. 8 infuſi 

Deadly nightſnade. occul 

The deadly nightſhade is a native been 
of Britain, growing in many diffe- there 
rent places, and in conſiderable a- recor 
bundance. It has long been conſi. ed f 
dered, which indeed may be inferred Whi 
from the name, as one of the moſt it in 
deliterious of the vegetable narcotid ough 
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conſiderable number of years been 
employed in the practice of medi 
eine, both externally and internally; 
and it has gecordingly' had a place 
in ſucceſſive editions of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopeia. It iz per- 
haps ſurpriſing that the London col- 
lege have not introduced into their 
lit an article of great activity, 
which under prudent management 
may certainly be uſed with ſafety, 
and which at leaſt deſerves a trial in 
caſes otherwiſe deſperate. 

The belladona,. taken internally, 
has been highly recommended in 
cancer by ſeveral writers, particular- 
ly by Dr Lambergen and Dr Munch, 
ir treatiſes profeſſedly publiſhed with 
the intention of recommending it. 
Beſides a very remarkable narcotic 
power, this vegetable poſſeſſes conſi · 
derable influence in promoting all 
the excretions, particularly by ſweat, 
urine, and it is alſo ſaid by ſaliva. It 
has been employed under the form of 
infuſion, formed of the dried leaves, 
to the extent of a ſcruple in a conſi- 
derable quantity of water, and ta- 
ken in the courſe of a day. But 


ſome imagine that it is much inju- 
red by the action of heat, and give 


it under the form of dry powder of 
the leaves. As thus employed, the 
doſe is limited to a few grains. 
Beſides cancer, ſcirrhus, and other 
ob{tinate tumours, it has been ſaid 
alſo to be employed with ſucceſs in 
ſome caſes of melancholia, mania, 
ag eplephas . hs 
Externally, it has been applied 
to open cancers under the form of an 
infuſion of the dried leaves; and to 
occult ones, the tecent leaves have 
been applied in ſubſtance. And 


there are well authenticated caſes on 
record of good effects being obtain« 
ed from it in both theſe ways. 
While therefore à place is given to 
it in liſts of the materia medica, it 
ought alſo, we think; to be the ba- 
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it might be employed with moſt ſafe». 


 BENZOE [ Lond. Ed.] Refina« 

| Styrax benzoe Dryand. Lond.] 

| Tirminalia benzoin Lin. [Ed.] 
Benzoine; the reſin. | 

Benzoine is a conerete reſinous 

juice. It is brought from the Eaſt- 


_Indjes only; in large maſſes compo- 


ſed of white and light brown pieces, 
or yellowiſh ſpecks, breaking very 
eaſily betwixt the hands: ſuch as is 


whiteſt, and free from impurities, is 


moſt eſteemed. 


In moſt of the new foreign phars 
macopœias benzoine is ſaid to be ob- 


tained from the croton benzoe of 


Linnæus: but when the laſt edi- 
tion of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia was publiſhed, it was ſuppoſed... 
to be the product of the terminalia 


benzoine, a tree unknown to Lin- 
næus, but deſcribed in the Supple- 
ment to his works, publiſhed by his 
ſon. But ſince that, Dr Dryander 


of London has deſcribed the tree 
it in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, and gives it the name 
of flyrax benzoe It grows chiefly 


producin 


in the iſland of Sumatra. of 


"This. reſin has very little taſte; im- 


preſſing only a light ſweetneſs on 
the tongue: its ſmell is extremely 


fragrant and agreeable, eſpeciallx 


when heated. Committed to the 
fire in proper veſſels, it yields a con- 
ſiderable quantity of a white ſaline 
conerete, called fi wers, of an acidu- 


lous taſte and grateful odour, ſo- 


luble in rectiſied ſpirit, and, by the 


aſſiſtance of heat, in water, —Qf 


theſe we ſhall afterwards have occa- 
ſion to treat. 4 | ; 

The ptincipal uſe of benzoine is 
in perfumes, and as a coſmetic : it 
is rarely met with in extemporaneous 
preſeription, and enters in ſubſtance 


only one officinal compoſition, the 
balſamum traumaticum, or tinctura 


ee eee it is now more 


tag 


— 


x46 
property fyled by . London col- 
e, deſigned chiefly for external 
uſe It ſhould nevertheleſs ſeem 
applicable to other purpoſes, and to 


'- have no ill title to the virtues of ſto- 
rax and balſam of Tolu, at leaſt in 


a ſubordinate degree. The flowers 
are recommended in diſorders of the 
breaſt; and with this intention they 
are made an ingredient in the pare- 
goric elixir, or N tigare 
* opium. | | | 


ok ' BERBE RIS DLS 177 0 Cor 0. 2 
er ſuccu. 
"*Berberis 5 tie Lin. e 
—— 3: the nm and 1 8 of 
_ the berries, | 
The barberiy-s is a mal Tree, or 
rather a large buſh, covered with an 
aſh- coloured bark, under which is 
contained another of a deep yellow: 
the berries are of an elegant red co- 


wur, and contain each two hard 


brown ſeeds. It s wild on chal- 
ky hills in ſeveraÞparts of England; 


and is frequently planted-in hedges 


and 1 in gardens. *- 
The outward bark of the branches, 
and the leaves, has an aftringent 
acid taſte; the inner yellow bark, a 


bitter one; '; this laft is ſaid to be "Sik i 


viceable in the jaundice; and by 
ſome, to be an uſeful purgative. 


The berries, which to the taſte 


are gratefully acid, and moderately 
reſtringent, have been given with 


good ſucceſs in- bilious fluxes, and 


diſſeaſes proceeding from heat, acri- 
mony, or thinneſs of the juices. A- 
mong the Egyptians, barbervies are 
employed in fluxes, and in ma- 
lignant fevers, for abating heat, 
quenching thirſt, raiſing theſtrengrh, 
and preventing putrefaction ; the 
fruit is macerated for a day and 
night, in about twelve times itsquan- 
tity of water; with the addition of 


& little fennel ſeed, or the like, to 4 


prevent offence to the ſtomach; the 


be ind oh nnd dne 
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with ſugar, or ſyrup 4 Citrons, it 


given the patient liberally to drink, 


Proſper Alpinus (from whoſe trea. 
tiſe De medicina Egyptiorum this ac. 
count is extracted) informs us, that 
he took this medicine himſeif, with 
happy ſucceſs, in a peſtilential fever 


accompanied with an immoderate 


bilious diarrhoea. 
The barberry, however, is noy 
ſo u.tle uſed for medical purpoſe 


in Britain, that it is rejected from 


the lift both of the I. ondon and E. 


gh colleges. 


- BETA [Gen.] Fobum, radix, 

Beta vulgaris Lin. 

The white and red beet; ; the ro 
and leaves. 

Theſe plants are eultirated in 
gardens chiefly for culinary uſe. The 
eye diſlinguiſhes little other diffe- 
reuce betwixt them than that ex. 
preſſed in their titles. Decoction 
of beets gently looſen the belly; 
hence they have been ranked among 
the emollient herbs; the plants re- 
maining aſter the boiling are ſup- 
poſed to have rather a contrary ef. 
fect. They afford little noutiſh. 
ment, and are ſaid by ſome to be 
prejudicial to the ſtomach. The 
juice expreſſed from the roots is a 


powerful errhine 5 but with this in- 


tention they are hardly employed in 
medicine. Of late, another ſpecicy 
of beet, deſcribed by Dr Lettſom, 
under the title of Bela hybrida, or 
the root of ſcarcity, has been ex- 


tolled, as affording a great quantity 


of alimentary matter on a ſmall 
ſpace of ground, both for the hu- 
man ſpecies and domeſtic animals; 
but it has not been recommended 


for any particular 1 in medi- 
eine. 


ores. 


Betanica Matra En. 


e ; the leaves and flowers. 
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leaves are covered with. 
of this plant differ greatly in qua- 
ty from the other parts: their 
tate is bitter and very nauſeous: 
taken in a ſmall doſe, they vomit 


tony affects thoſe who gather any 
conſiderable quantity of it, with a 
liforder reſembling drunkenneſs ;- 


as affirmed by Simon Paulli and 
Bartholinus, 


Part II. 


Betony is a low” plant, growing 
in woads and ſhady places, in ſe- 


eral parts of England; the flowers 
tome forth in June and July; they 


are of a purpliſh colour, and ſtand 
in ſpikes on the tops of the talks; 
The leaves and flowers have an her- 
bꝛceous, roughiſh, ſomewhat bit- 
teriſh taſte, accompanied with a 
gry weak aromatic flavour, This 
herd has long been a favourite a- 
mong writers on the materia medi- 

ca, who heve riot been wanting: to 
attribute to it abundance of good 
qualities. Experience does not diſ- 

corer any other virtue in betony 
than that of a mild corrobarant; as 
ſuch, an-infufion or light decoQion 
ef it may be drank as tea, or a fatu- 
med tincture in rectiſied ſpirit gi- 
ten in ſuitable doſes, in laxity and 
debility of the viſcera, and diſor- 
ders proceeding from thence. The 


* 
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 BETULA TY Cort ox, ns” 
EUs. 
Betula ade Lim: LES 
The birch webs” the bark and 
ape? ==" 4 
This tree grows wild in mt 
woods: its bark eonſiſts of a thick 
brittle ſubſtance of a browniſh red 
colour; and of "ſeveral very thin. 
ſmooth, white, tranſparent mem 
branes. Theſe laſt are highly in- 


flammable, and appear to abound 


with reſinous matter, though ſcarce- 


ly ef ary particular ſmell of taſte: 


the thick brittle part is leſs re ſin- 


powder of the leaves, ſnuffed up the 


roſe, provokes ſneezing ; - and hence 
b:tony is ſometimes made an in- 
gredient in ſternutatory powders: 
this effet does not ſeem to be owing, 

wis generally fuppoſed, to any pecu- 


ſar timulating quality in the herb, 


ut to the rough hairs which the 
The roots 


nd purge violently, and are ſuppo- 


ſed to have ſomewhat in common 


"th the roots of hellebore. lt is 
pretty fingular, if true, that be- 


From theſe ſenſible qualities and 


Iperative effects, although it has 
don no place in our pharmaco- 
Peias, Yet it is perhaps te be con- 


ſdered as a vegetable N tare 
2 n 


ous, and in taſte ronghiſk ; of the 
medical virtues of either, little or 
nothing is known with certainty, 
Upon deeply wotinding « or bo- 
ring che trunk of the tee in the 
beginning of ſpring, a {weetiſh juice 
iſſucs forth, ſometimes; as is laid, 
in ſo large quantity, as to equal in 
weight the whole tree and root: 
one branch will bleed a gallon or 
more in a day. This juice 1s chief. 
ly recommended in feorbutic dif- 
orders, and other foulneſſes of the 
blood; its molt ſenſible effect is to 
prownte the urinary diſcharge, 1 


BEZOAR [Brun]. 

_ Calculus capræ — | 

' Bezoar ſtone. 1 

The bezoar ſtone 1s 4 calculous 
concretion found in the ſtomach of 
certain animals which are ſaid to 
be of the goat kind. 
ſed of coneentrical coats ſurrbund- 


ing one another, with a little cavity 
in the middle, containing a bit of 


wood, ſtraw, hair, or ſome fimilar 


ſubſtance: 


the ſhops diſtinguiſh two forts 
of bezoar, one brought from Per- 
fia and the Eaſt- Indies, the other 
from the Spaniſh Weft-Indies. The 


firſt, or beft ſort, called oriental be- 


zoar, is of a ſhining dark green or 
olive colour, and an even ſmooth 
ſurface 3 on removing the outward 

K 2 coat, 
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coat, that which lies underneath it 
appears likewiſe ſmooth and ſhining. 

he occidental has a rough ſur- 
face, and leſs of a green colour than 
the foregoing : it is likewiſe much 
heavier, ' more brittle, and of a 
| looſer texture; the coats are thick- 
er, and on breaking exhibit a num- 
ber of ſtriæ curiouſly interwoven. 
The oriental is generally leſs than a 
walnut; the occidental for the moſt 
part larger, and ſometimes as big 
as a gooſe egg. The firſt is moſt 
eſteemed ; although now they are 
fo little valued in Britain, that a 
place is given to neither in our phar-, 
macopœias. | 7 
 KRempfer (in whoſe Amznitates 
Exoticæ a full account of the be- 
Zoar animal may be ſeen) informs 
us, that this ſtone is in high eſteem 
among the Perſians, and even of 
greater value than in Europe; this, 
with ſundry other circumſtances 


occaſion to many to ſuſpect, that 
the true bezoar is never brought to 
us. Some authors relate with great 
confidence, that all the ſtones com- 
monly ſold under this name are ar- 
tificial compoſitions. That ſome 
of them are ſo, is evident; hence 
the great differences in the accounts 
which different perſons have given 
of their qualities: the ſtones exa- 
mined by Slare as oriental bezoar, 
did not diffolve in acids; thoſe 
which Grew and Boyle made trial 
of did: thoſe employed by Geof- 
froy (in ſome experiments related 
in the French memoirs 1710) did 
not ſeem to be ated on by rectiſied 
ſpirit ; whilſt ſome of thoſe exami- 
ned by Neumann at Berlin almoſt 
totally diſſolved therein. The com- 
mon. mark of the goodneſs of this 
ſtone, is its ſtriking a deep green 
colour on white paper that has been 
rubbed with chalk. 

\ . Bezoar was not known to the an- 


cient Greeks; and is firſt taken no- 


Materia Medlca. 
tice of by the Arabians, who extal 
particularly againſt poiſons. Later 


much the weakeſt of all the com- 


; pected. 


needleſs to relate here, has given 


mence in the nitrous acid, which 
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it in a great variety of diſordey, 


writers alſo beſtow extraordina 
commendations on it as a ſudorifc 
and alexipharmac ; virtues to which 
it certainly has no pretence. It i 
a morbid concretion, much of the 
ſame nature with the human calcu. 
lus, of no ſmell or tafte, not di. 
geſtible in the ſtomach of the ani. 
mal in which it is found, and ſcarce 
capable of being acted on by a1 
of the juices of the human body, l. 
cannot be confidered in any other 
light than as an abſorbent ; and » 


mon ſubſtances of that claſs. It hy 
been given to half a dram, and 
ſometimes a whole dram, without 
any ſenſible effect; though the ge 
neral doſe is only a few grainz 
from which nothing can be ei 


_ BISMUTHUM (| Bru. ] 
 Viſmuthum nativum. 
Biſmuth. 
Biſmuth is a ponderous britt 
metal, reſembling in appearance 
the antimonial regulus and zinc, 
but greatly differing from them it 
quality. It diſſolves with vebe 
clay it 
uniting 
ſubſidi 
and ur 
to the 
in the 
ſenſe « 
niety C 
— 
the pr 
lowing 


only corrodes the regulus of anti 
mony; and is ſcarce at all ſoluble 
in the marine acid, which ad. 
ſtrongly on zinc. A calx and flow 
ers of this ſemimetal have been re 
commended as fimilar in virtue tt 
certainantimonial preparations; but 
are at preſent of no other uſe that 
as a pigment or coſmetic ; and i 
is now entirely rejected from tht 


Britiſh pharmacopœias. 
| CH 3 (1 
 BISTORTA [| Lond. Ed.] Rad * 
Polygonum biſtorta Lin. Pur 
Biſtort, or ſnakeweed ; the 100 bright 
This plant grows wild in moi yellon 
meadows in ſeveral parts of 1 molt « 


' extol und. The root is about the thick- 
rden, ¶ ¶ zeſs of the little finger, of a black - 
Later ¶ im brown colour on the outſide, and 
linz teddim within: it is writhed or 


Jorive bent vermicularly (whence the name 


which of the plant) with a joint at each 
It i beading, and full of buſhy fibres; 


of the te root of the ſpecies here mention- 
calcu. Med has, for the moſt part, only one 
ot d. Wor two bendings; others have three 
e Ate or more. 


ſcarce All the parts of biſtort have a 


any rough auſtere taſte, particularly the 


dy. ot, which is one of the ſtrongeſt 
other of the vegetable aſtringents. It is 
and üg enployed in all kinds of immode- 
com- 
It ha 
I, and 
ithout 
he ge. 
rain imply as ſuch ; to the ſudorific, an- 
e el tipeſtilential, and other virtues at- 


both internally and externally, 
where aftringency 1 is the only indi- 
cation, It is certainly a very pow- 


tributed to it, it has no other claim 


than in conſequence of its aſtrin- 


which it has in common with other 
vegetable ſtyptics. The largeſt doſe 
of the root in powder is one dram. 


BOLI. 

Boles are viſcid * earths, 
leſs coherent and more friable than 
clay ſtrictly ſo called, more readily 
uniting with water, and more freely 
ſubſiding from it. They are ſoft 
and unctuous to the touch, adhere 
to the tongue, and by degrees melt 


ſenſe of aſtringeney. A great va- 
rety of theſe kinds of earths have 
been introduced into medicine; 
the principal of vines are the fol- 
bowing. „ 


(1) Bor us —. — [Suec.] 
rmenian bole, or bole- armenic. | 
Pure Armenian bole is of a 
bright red colour, with a tinge of 
yellow: it is one of the hardeſt and 
molt compact of the bodies of this 


Aer M edica. 


nate hæmorrhagies and other fluxes, 


erful ſtyptie, and is to be looked on 


gency, and of the antiſeptic power 


in the mouth, impreſſing a light 
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claſs z and not ſmooth or loch like 
the others, but generally of a rough 


duſty ſurface, It raiſes no e 
ſcence with acids. | 


(2) Borus Galrica Cl 
Ed.] French bole. 

The common French bole is of 
a pale red colour, variegated with 
irregular ſpecks or veins.of white 
and yellow, It is much ſofter than 
the foregoing; and e N 
veſces with acids. 


(3) Bor us Bynoengrs. Bole of 
ois. 
This is a Nie bole, PEE WE 


ably lighter than the farmer, and 


than moſt of the other yellow 
earths, It cllervelces Oy" _ 
acids. 


(4) Boxus BoREmica. Bohe- 


mian bole. 
This is of a yellows colour, with 


a caſt of red, generally of a flaky 
texture. It is not acted on by acids. 


(5) Terra Lemnia. Lemnian 
earth. 

This is a a pale red earth; fightly 
efferveſcing with acids. 

(6) TzRRA SILESIACA. Silefian 
earth, 

This is of a browniſh vellow co= 


lour: acids have no ſenſible. effect 


upon it. Theſe and other earths,” 
made into little maſſes, and ſtamp- 
ed with certain impreſſions, are NOT 
ed terre ſigillate. 1 25 


The dle of A and Blois, | 


and the Lemnian earth, are rarely 


met with genuine in the ſhops; the 


coarſer boles, or white clay colon 


ed with ochre, caput mortuum of 
vitriol, &c. frequently ſupply their 


place. The genuine may be diſtin- 
uiſhed by their ſubſiding uniform- 
I from water, without any ſepara - 


Ky: tion 
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low boles retain their colour, or 
+ have it deepened, in the fire: whilſt 
the counterfeit ſorts burn red. 

Theſe earths have been recom- 
mended as aſtringent, ſudorific, and 
alex ipharmac; and they have been 
uſed in diarrhgas, dyſenteries, hæ- 
morrhag ies, and in malignant and 
peſtilential diſtempers. In intefti- 
nal fluxes, and complaints in the 


firſt paſſages from thin acrimoni.-us/ 


humours, they may doubtleſs be of 
ſome uſe; but the virtues aſcribed 
to them in the other caſes appear to 
have no foundation. {4 
In the London pharmacopœia 
bole was formerly an ingredient in 
the pulvis e bolo, e ſeardio, tabella 
cardialgice, theriaca, and in one 
_ compoſition for external uſe, viz. 
the /apis medicamentoſus. But now 
theſe formulez are either entirely 
- thrown out, or much changed. 
Thus to the pulvis e bolo, the pul- 
vis e creta is ſubſtituted, in which 
no bole is contained, The bolug 


gallicus is the only one now retain- 


ed either in the London or Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœias. It does not 
enter any of their compoſitions, 
and is hardly uſed in the preſent 
practice. Es | 
2 


BONUS HENRICUS [ Gez.] 
A „ hs 
' Chenopodium bonus henricus. © 

Engliſh herb mercury, 

This herb is met with by road- 
ſides, and in uncultivated places. It 
is ranked among the emollient 
herbs, but rarely made uſe of in 
practice. The leaves are applied 
by the common people for healing 
flight wounds, cleanſing old ulcers, 

and other like purpoſes. | 


BORRAGO [Gen.] Herba. 
Borrago officinalis Lin. e 
6 Tan n the herb. 


This is a rough plant, clotbed 


Materia Medica. | 


tion of their parts 6 the genuine yel- ; 


Part II. 


with ſmall prickly hairs; it prouy 
wild in waſte places, and upon gl 
walls. An exhilirating virtue has 
been attributed to the flowers of 
borage, which are hence ranked 
among the ſo called cordial flowers; 
but they appear to have very little 
claim to any virtue of this kind, 
and ſeem to be altogether inſigni. 
ficant. 7 wx 1 £2449 5 | 


BORAX Lond. Ed.] 

Natros boracicatum. 

Borax, or tincal. | Exe 
This is a ſaline ſubſtance, brought 
from the Eaſt Indies in great maſ. 
ſes, compoſed partly of large cry- 
ftals, but chiefly of ſmaller one, 
partly white and partly green, join- 
ed together as it were by a greaſy 


yellow ſubſtance, intermingled with 


ſand, ſmall ſtones, and other im. 
purities: the purer cryſtals, expo- 
fed to the fire, melt into a kind of 
glaſs, which 1s nevertheleſs ſoluble 
in water. . 
This ſalt, diſſolved and cryſtalli 
zed, forms ſmall tranſparent maſſe; 
the refiners have a method of ſhoct- 
ing it into larger cryſtals; but theſe 
differ in ſeveral reſpects from the 
genuine ſalt, inſomuch that Cramer 
calls them not a purified, but adul- 
terated borax. Experiments have 
clearly ſhown, that it conſiſts of a 
fixt alkaiine ſalt, the ſanie with the 


baſis of ſea ſalt, in ſome degree 
' neutralized by a peculiar acid. 


The medical virtues of bora 
have not been ſufficiently aſcert:11- 
ed-by experience: it is ſuppoſed to 
be, in doſes of half a dram or tuo 


' ſcruples, diuretic, emmenagogue, 
and a promoter of delivery. Mr 


Biſſet, in an eſſay on the medical 
conſtitution of Great Britain, re- 
commends a ſolution of this (alt in 
water as the- moſt powerful diffol- 


vent yet known of aphrhous crult 


in the mouth and fauces of chil- 
dren, And for the fame purpose 


allo 


Part I 


alſo a a 


applied 


ed up 
frong , 
virtues 
than t. 
to be; 


exteuſi 


Part IT; 


alſo a ſmall quantity of it is often 
applied in the form of powder, mix- 
ed up. with ſugar. There are 
frong ,reaſons to believe, that the 
virtues of  borax are much greater 
than they are in general ſuppoſed 
to be; and that it may be more 
extenſively uſed with advantage. 


BOTRYS [Szec.] Herba, ſe- 
nen. | 5 
Chenopodium botrys Lin. 
Jeruſalem oak; the leaves and 
ſeed, e 8 ph 
This plant is cultivated in gar- 


dens. It has a ſtrong not diſagree- 


able ſmell, and a warm ſomewhat 
pungent taſte. It is recommended 
as a carminatiye pectoral ; and it 


has alſo been recommended as an 


emmenagogue. Infuſions of it may 
be drank as tea: and in this form 
it has been recommended in caſes 
of chronic catarrh. But the proper 
menſtruum for the active matter, 


both of the leaves and ſeeds, is recti- 


fied ſpirit. | 
BRASSICA [ Gen.] Herba, fe. 

mina. 1 55 
Braſſica oleracea Lin. . 


White and red cabbages, &c. 
Theſe are cultivated in gardens 
rather for culinary than medicinal 
ule. They are all ſuppoſed to be 
hard of digeſtion, to afford little 
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nouriſhment, and to produce flatu - 


lencies; though probably on no 
very good foundation. They tend 
ſtrongly to putrefaction, and run 
into this ſtate ſooner than almoſt 
any other vegetable; when putre- 
fied, their ſmell is likewiſe the moſt 
offenſive, greatly reſembling that 
of putreſied animal ſubſtances. 
Hence it ſeems reaſonable to con- 
clude, that few of the oleraceous 


herbs are more eaſily ſoluble in the 
ſtomach, more nutritious or leſs 
remote from the nature of animal - 
food. It is undeniable, that in ge- 


Zo 
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neral at leaſt they are not unwhole- 
ſome ; that they do not induce or 
promote a putrid diſpoſition in the 
body; but on the contrary prove a 
ſalubrious aliment; that when ta» 
ken freely, they tend to looſen the 
belly; and that their laxative mat, 
ter is extracted by long boiling in 
water. Of all theſe plants, cauli- 
flower. is reckoned the eaſieſt of dis 
geſtion. The white is the moſt fe · 
tid; and the red moſt emolhent or 
laxative: a decoQtion of this laſt is 


recommended in ſome diſorders of . 


the breaſt, and in koarſeneſss. 

Sliced cabbage caſked up with 
ſalt, &c. becomes ſour, keeps long, 
is uſed in Germany at table under 
the name of ſourcrout ; and it has 


lately been introduced as an article. 
of diet with the Britiſh forces, ei- 


ther in garriſons befieged, or on 
long voyages. It is now clearly 


demonſtrated, that in theſe ſitu - 


tious it operates as a moſt powerful 


preventive. of ſeorbutus; and that 
it has even had very great influence 


in curing the diſeaſe after it has ta- 
ken place. | | 


* 


Cabbage has alſo been uſed for 
medical purpoſes as externally ap- 


plied. The leaves gently bruiſed are 


often applied to parts previouſly - 


bliſtered, with the effect of pro- 
moting a conſiderable diſcharge, 


They excite a | conſiderable wa- 


tery diſcharge through the ſkin in 


caſes of anaſarca, particularly when 


applied to the ankles: And they 
have fometimes even the effect of 


inducing veſications. As thus ex- 


terually applied, they have in ſome 
inſtances produced a complete dif- 


charge of the water in eaſes of ana - 


( 


ſarca. 


BRASSICA MARINA 


[ Brun. ] 


Convolvulus ſoldanella Lin. 
Sea coleworts, Scots ſcurvygraſa, 


or ſoldanella; the leaves. 
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on the ſea beach in many parts of 
the north of England. The roots, 
leaves, and ftalks, yield a milky 
Juice. „„ 

Soldanella is a ſtrong cathartic, 
operating very churliſhly, and hence 
deſervedly rejected from practice. 
Thoſe No recommend its uſe differ 
conſiderably with regard to the 
doſe ; ſome direct half a dram; o- 
thers three drams, and others a 
whole handful. - | : 


* BRITANNICA, vide Lars- 


_ » BRYONIA [Ea] Radix. 
. © Bryonia alba Lin. 8 

White bryony, or wild vine; the 
roots. | „„ 
This is a rough plant, growing 
on dry banks under hedges, and 
climbing upon the buſhes. The 
roots are large, ſometimes as thick 
as a man's thigh ; their ſmell, when 
Freſh, is ſtrong and diſagreeablez 
the taſte wy: Ale bitter, acrid, 
and biting : the juice is ſo ſharp, as 
in a little time to excoriate the ſkin; 
in drying, they loſe great part of 
their acrimony, and almoſt the 
whole of their ſcent. | A 

Bryony root is a ſtrong irritating 
cathartic; and as ſuch has ſome- 


* 


times been ſucceſsfully exhibited in 


maniacal caſes, in ſome kinds of 
dropſies, and in ſeveral chronical 
diſorders, where- a quick ſolution 
of viſcid juices, and a ſudden ſti- 
mulus on the ſolids, were required. 
An extract prepared by water, acts 
more mildly and with greater ſafety 
than the root in ſubſtance; given 
from half a dram to a dram, it is 
ſaid to prove a gentle purgative, 
and likewiſe to operate powerfully 


by urine. 


Bryony root, applied externally, 
is ſaid to be @ powerful diſcutient, 


| Materia Medica,” 
— This is #'trafling plant, growing: 


Part ll, 


Hence although this as well 23 
many other draſtic and active ar. 
ticles is now rejected by the Lon. 
don college, yet we think that it 
ought not only to be retained, hut 
that a place ſhould alſo be given 


. 


in our pharmacopœias to the ex. 


tract. 


© BUGLOSSUM CS.] Nau, 


folia. 


Anchuſa officinalis Lin. 
Garden bugluls; the root and 


leaves. / | 
This is a rough, hairy plant, re. 


ſembling borage, but leſs prickly: 


a wild ſort is commonly met with in 
hedges and among corn, which dif- 
fers from the garden only in being 
ſmaller. Bugloſs has a ſlimy ſweet- 
iſh; taſte, accompanied with a kind 
of coolneſs: the roots are the moſt 
glutinaus, and the flowers the leaſt 
ſo. The flowers are one of the 
four called cordial flowers: the only 
quality they have that can intitle 


them to this appellation, is, that 


they moderately cool and ſoſten, 
without offending the palate or ſto- 
mach; and thus, in warm climatey, 
or in hot difeaſes, may in ſome 
meaſure refreſh the patient; but at 
preſent they are very rarely em- 
ployed. ee 

BURSA PAS TO RIS LBrun.] 
Folia. EE 


 Thlapfe burſa paſtoris Lin. 
Shepherds purſe; the leaves. 


This plant is common in waſte 


places, and is found in flower al 
the ſummer. Shepherds · purſe ha 
long been celebrated as an aſtrin · 
gent, and ſtrongly recommended ia 


diarrhœas, dy ſenteries, uterine fluory 
and in general in all diſeaſes where 


aſtringents of any kind can avail. 
Some haye eſteemed it ſo powerful 
a ſtyptic, as ſcarce to be ſafely ex. 
hibited internally. Others haut 

e thought 
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Part II. 
thought it to be of a hot fiery na- The tree, though ſmall, bears a 


ture, and ſuppoſed it to ſtop fluxes 
and hæmorrhagies, by coagulating 
the juices like alcohol, and burning 
or ſearing the orifices of the veſſels. 


The ſenfible-qualities of ſnepherds- 


purſe diſcover little foundation for 
either of theſe opinions; it has no 
perceptible *heat, acrimony, pun- 
gency, and ſcarcely any aftringen» 
cy: the taſte is almoſt merely her- 
baceous, ſo as tufficiently to warrant 
the epithet given this plant by Mr 
Ray, Fatuum. And although it be 
{ill retained in moſt of the foreign 
pharmacopœias, yet it is hardly in 
ule in Britain. | 1 


BUXUS Brun. ] Folia Lignum. 
Buxus ſempervirens Lin. 
Box tree; the leaves and wood. 


The box is a ſmall tree, growing 


wild in ſome parts of Kent and Sur- 
ry. The wood is of a yellow co- 
lour, more ſolid, compact, and pon- 
derous than any other of 


ſtrong nauſeous taſte, and, when 
freſh, a fetid ſmell: they are ſaid 
to purge violently, in the doſe of a 
dram. A decoction of the wood is 
recommended by ſome as powerful- 
ly ſudorific, preferable even to gua- 
iacum : bur the taſte readily diſco- 
vers that it wants the qualities of. 


that wood. Neither the wood nor 


leaves of the box tree are at preſent 
employed for any medicinal purpoſe 
in Britain; and they are now re- 
jected by our colleges: But from 


their active qualities, particularly 


that of the leaves, they deſerve ſome 
attention, and may perhaps be ad- 
vantageouſly ſubſtituted to expen- 
ſive articles imported from abroad. 
.CACOA. [ Suec.] Nuclei. 
T heabroma cacoa Lin. 
Chocolate nuts. 


Theſe are the fruit of an Ame- 


fican tree reſembling the almond. 


Materia Medica. 


the Euro- 
pean woods. The leaves have a 


large fruit, ſhaped like a cucumber, 
which contains thirty or more of 
the nuts. Theſe. by preſſure, yield 
a conſiderable quantity of a fluid 


oil. Boiled in water, they give out 


a large portion of a ſebaceous mat - 
ter, which congeals on the ſurface 
of the liquor as it cools. The prin- 
cipal uſe of theſe nuts is for the 


. Preparation of the dietetic Jiquor 


chocolate, his is a mild, unctu- 
ous, nutritious fluid, capable of 


ſoftening acrimonious humours, and 


of great ſervice in conſumptive diſ- 
orders; eſpecially if made with 
milk, and with only a ſmall pro- 
Portion of aromatics. . 


CAJEPUT [ Suec.] Oleum. 

Maleleuca leucadendron. 
Cajeput oil. 

This article has never yet had 
any place in our pharmacopœias; 
but it is introduced into ſome of 


the beſt foreign ones; and it is 


mentioned by ſeveral writers on the 
materia medica as an article in very 
high eſteem among the eaſtern na- 


. tions, particularly in India. It is 
ſaid to be obtained by diſtillation, 


from the fruit of the maleleuca leu- 
cadendron. When brought into 


this country it is a liquid of a green · 


iſh colour, of a fragrant, but at the 
ſame time a very peculiar odour, 
and of a warm pungent taſte. Some 
authors, however, repreſent this oil 
as being, when of the beſt quality, 


a white or colourleſs fluid; and it 


has been ſaid by the authors of the 
Diſpenſatorium Brunſvicenſe, when 
prepared in Europe from the ſeeds 


ſent from India, to be entirely of 


this appearance. . 
Hitherto the oleum cajeput has 


been but little employed, either in 


Britain or on the continent of Eu- 


rope; but in India it is uſed both 


internally and externally, and is 
highly extolled for its medical pro- 


perties,. 
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154 5 — | 1 Medica.” 
: perties. It 8 applied externally 


where a warm and peculiar ſtimulus 
1s requiſite it is employed for re- 
ſtoring vigour after luxations and 
ſprains, and for caſing violent pain 
in gouty and rheumatic caſcs, in 
tooth -- ach, and ſimilar affections; 


| but it has been chiefly celebrated 


as taken internally, and it is par- 
ticularly ſaid to operate as a very 


powerful remedy 1 e 
ions. 


c ALAMINARIS LAPIS 


14 Ed.] 


Zincum calaminarit. 

Calamy, or cala mine ſtone. 

his mineral is found plentifully 
in England, Germany. and other 
countries, either in diſt:uQ mincs, 


or inter mingled with the ores of dif- 
fetent metals. | 
greyiſh, brownifh, yellowiſh, or pale 


It is uſually of a 


reddiſn colour; conſiderably hard, 
though not ſufficiently ſo to rike 
fire with ſteel. 


others as an iron ore; later experi- 
ments have diſcovered it to be an 
ore of zinc. Calamine is generally 
roafted or calcined before it comes 
into the ſhops, in order to ſeparate 
ſome ſulphureous or arſenical mat- 
ter which the crude mineral 1s ſup- 


poſed to contain, and to render it 


more eaſily reducible into a fine 
powder. In this ſtate it is employ- 
ed in collyria, againſt defluxions of 
thin acrid humours upon the eyes; 


for drying up moiſt, running ulcers; 


and healing excoriat ions. It is the 


baſis of an officinal epulotic cerate, 


the ceratum lapidis calaminaris. 


CaLAMus AROMATICUS 


[ Lond. Ed.] Radix. 


Acorus calamus Lin. 


Sweet flag; the roots. | 
This flag reſembles, as to its 


den the common iris but in other 


5 


It has been looked 
upon by ſome as a ſimple earth, by 


ſtalk grows at a little diſtance from 
the leaves; the lower half, up to 
where the flowers come forth, iz 
roundiſh; the part above this, 8 
like the other leaves; the flowerz 
are very ſmall, whitiſh, and ſtand in 
a kind of head about the ſize of 3 


finger. This plant grows plentifully 


in rivulets and marſhy places about 
Norwich and other parts of thi 
iſland, in the canals of Holland, in 
Switzerland, and in other countries 
of Europe. The ſhops have been 


uſually fopplied from the Levant 


with dried roots, which. do not ap- 
pear to be ſuperior to thoſe of our 
own growth. CIS 

The root of acorus is full of 
joints, crooked, ſomewhat flatted on 
the ſides, mind of a white co- 


lour, and looſe ſpongy texture; its 


ſmell is ſtrong ; the taſte warm, acrid, 
bitteriſh, and aromatic; -both the 


ſmell and taſte are improved by ex- 


ſiccation. This root is generally 
looked upon as a carminative and 
ſtomachic medicine, and as ſuch is 
ſometimes made uſe of in practice. 
It is ſaid by ſome to be ſuperior in 
aromatic flavour to any other vege- 
table that is produced in theſe nor- 
thern climates ; but this aſſertion 
is by no means ſtrictly true. It is, 
nevertheleſs, a a ſufficiently elegant 
aromatic. It was formerly an in- 
gredient 1 in the mithridate and the- 


riaca of the London pharmacopœia; 


and in the aromatic and tqmachic 
tinctures, and compound arum pow- 
der, of the Edinburgh but it 1s 
now rejected from theſe, and it 
does not at preſent enter any offici- 
nal preparation. The freſh root, 


candied after the manner directed 
for candying eryngo root, is ſaid to 


be employed at Conſtantinople as a 
preſervativeagainſt epidemie diſeaſes. 


The leaves of this plant have a ſweet 


an. imell, more agreeable, 


; * 
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though weaker, than that: of' the 
roots; but they havn no place ei- 
ther in the d or foreign phar⸗ 
nacopœias. i ee 1 8 
CALENDULA 2 1 Fl. 
Calendula officinalis Lin. | 


/ Garden marigold ; the flower. 


This herb i is common iu gardens, 
where it is found in flower greateſt 
part of the ſummer. Marigold 
flowers are ſuppoſed to be aperient 
and attenuating; and alſo cardiac, 
alexipharmac, and ſudorific : they 
have been principally celebrated in 


uterine obſtructions, in the jaundice, 


and for throwing out the ſmall - 


pox. Their ſenfible qualities give 


little foundation for theſe virtues: 
they have ſcarcely any taſte, and no 
conſiderable ſmell. The leaves of 
the plant diſcover a viſcid ſweetiſn- 
neſs, accompanied with a more 
durable ſaponaceous pungency and 
warmth: theſe ſeem capable of an- 
ſwering ſome uſeful purpoſes, as a 


ſtimulating and aperient medicine; 


but at preſent they are ſo little em- 
ployed in Britain, that they have 
now no place in our pharmaco- 
pœias, and they are alſo rejected 
from ſeveral of the late and ve 
foreign ones. 


CALX VIVA N Ed ] 
Lapis calcareus purus recens uſtus. 
Quicklime. 

Quicklime is uſually prepared a- 
mong us, by calcining certain ſtones 
of the chalky kind. All chalks 
and marbles burn into quicklime; 
with this difference, that the more 
compact the ſtone, generally the 
ſtronger is the lime. In maritime 


countries, in defe& of the proper 
ſtones, ſea-ſhells are made uſe of, 
which afford a calx agreeing in moſt 


reſpects with the tone limes. * 


All theſe limes are, when freſh | 
burnt, highly acrimonious and cor- 


=—_ oy 4 thus frged from fixt 
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alr. In this ſtate they are employ · 


ed in ſome external applications aas 
a depilatory; for rendering ſulphur 


ſoluble in water, and for depriving 

alkalies of their-fixt air, thus ĩnerea · 

ſing their power, either for the 

purpoſes of a cauſtic, or to enable 

them more readily to diſſolse oils 

for making ſoap. If the lime be 

expoſed for a ——— of time to the 

air, it abſorbs water; falls by de- 

grees into a powder; and, attract - 

ing fixt air, loſes greatly of its acti- 

mony. _ * 

Waterpoured directly upon quick- 

lime, takes up a portion of it: the 

ſolution has a ſtrong taſte, ſome what 

ſtyptic, drying the mouth, and ac- 

companied with a kind of ſweet- 

neſs. This liquor does not efferveſce 

with acids, but is rendered by fixt 
air turbid and milky : as prevent. 
ing the coagulation of milk, it is 
ſometimes made uſe of along with 
milk diet; agitated with expreſſed: 


oils, it unites with them into a thick 


compound, recommended by Dr 
Slaire, and much uſed agaiuſt burns 
and inflammations, Both the fimple 
ſolution of the lime, and the ſolu- 
tion impregnated with other mate- 
rials, are directed as officinal, under 
the title of lime water. ; 

Lime water, drank to the quan- 


| tity of a quarter of a pint three or 


four times a · day, and continued for 
a length of time, has been found 
ſerviceable in ſerophulous caſes, and 


other obſtinate chronic diforders.. 


It generally promotes urine, and 
not unfrequently the cuticular diſ- 
charge: for the moſt part it binds 
the belly, and ſometimes produces 


troubleſome coſtiveneſs, unleſs this 
effect be occafionally provided a- 


gainſt, by the interpoſition of proper 
medicines. 
debility and laxity of the viſcera in 
eneral; in thoſe of the uterine and 

| Mair veſſels, fluor albus, chronic 
B ans \glects, it is par- 
ae 


It does good ſervice in 
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_ © ticularly recommended. Care muſt 

be taken not to uſe this medicine 
t00 liberally in hot bilious conftitu- 
tions, or where the patient is much 
emaciated, or the appetite weak, or 
at the. time of any critical or peri- 
odical evacuations. It has been 
uſed as lithontriptic ; and although 
incapable of ' diſſolving | calculi in 


the urinary organs, yet under its 


uſe calculous patients have experi- 
enced great relief. In the form of 

injection, it is very effectual in kil - 

ling and bringing off aſcatides. 


 CAMPHORA Lond. Ed. 
Taurus camphora Linn. 
, oe 
Comphor is a very peculiar ſub- 
ſtance, obtained in the form of a 
ſolid concrete, chiefly extracted 
from the wood and roots of a tree 
rowing in Sumatra and Japan. 
he former is by much the beſt: 
As it firſt ſublimes from the wood, 
it appears browniſh, compoſed of 
ſemipellucid grains mixed with dirt; 
in this ſtate it is exported by the 
Dutch, and purified by a ſecond, 
ſublimation ;'after which, it is re- 
duced into loaves (in which it is 
brought to us) probably by fuſion 
in cloſe veſſels; for it does not aſ- 
ſume this form in ſublimation. 
Camphor is procurable in ſmall 
quantities from various other vege- 
tables by diſtillation. It may be 
conſidered as a peculiar, concrete, 
very volatile eſſential oil. 955 
Pure camphor is very white, pel- 
lucid, ſomewhat unctuous to the 
touch; of a bitteriſh, aromatic, acrid 


taſte, yet accompanied with a ſenſe 


of coolneſs; of a ſmell ſomewhat 
like that of roſemary, but much 
ſtronger. It is totally volatile, and 
inflammable; ſoluble in vinous ſpi- 
rits, oils, and the mineral acids; not 
in water, alkaline liquors, or the 
acids of the vegetable kingdom. 
This concrete is eſteemed one of the 
moſt efficacious diaphoretics; and 

25 : : | 
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has long been celebrated in fevers, 
malignant and epidemical diſtem. 
pers. In delirium, where opiates fail 
of procuring fleep, and aggravate 
the ſymproms, this medicine fre. 
quently ſucceeds, 

Dr Alexander, ſome time ago a 
practitioner in Edinburgh, made 
many experiments on this article, 
particularly by taking it himſelf in 
large doſes. On taking a ſcruple 
of camphor, he found his pulſe 
ſomewhat leſs frequent : on taking 
two, his pulſe fell from 79 to 70, 
but returned to 77 in leſs than half 
an hour ; at which time vertigo and 
a gradual abolition of conſciouſneſs 
came on, ſucceeded by violent 
retchings, convulfions, and mania, 
the pulſe riſing to 100. He then 
began to recover his recollection, 
felt extremely hot, with tremors of 
the whole body. By uſing warm 
water he threw up the camphor, the 
effects of which gradually wore off, 


only he felt his body for two days - 


very fore and rigid. 

Frederick Hoffman has written 
an expreſs diſſertation De Camphore 
uſu interna ſecuriſſimo et præſtanliſi- 
mo, The ſubſtance of his obſerva- 
tions 18, that camphor ſeems to pene- 
trate very quickly through the whole 
body, and increaſe perſpiration : 
that though given to the quantity 
of half a dram, diſſolved in ſpirit of 


wine, and duly diluted, it does not 


raiſe the pulſe, or occaſion. any 
heat, but rather cauſes'a ſenſe of 
coolneſs About the præcordia: that 
on continuing its uſe for ſome time, 
the blood became ſenfibly more 
fluid, and the quantity of watery 
ſerum, which the habit before a- 
bounded with, was conſiderably di- 
miniſhed: that in malignant fevers, 
and all diſorders, whether acute or 


chronical, proceeding from an acrid 


or putrefcent ſtate of the juices, 
camphor has excellent effects, cor- 


recting the acrimony, expelling the 


putrid morbific. matter through the 
e 


part 


cutane 
inflam! 


. 


theret 
veſſels 
happe 
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cutaneous pores, and preventing an 
inflammation or ſphacelus, where 


there is previeuſly any diſpoſition 


thereto: that, by ſtrengthening the 
veſſels, it reſtrains hæmorrhagies 
happening in acute fevers, and pro- 
motes critical and periodical evacu- 
ations: that it expels even the ve- 
nereal virus; that he has known ex- 
amples of the lues being cured by 
camphor alone, a purgative only be- 
ing premiſed; and That in recent 
infections he has found no medicine 
equal to it in efficacy, In inflam- 
matory cafes, where there is a ten- 
dency to mortification, intenſe heat, 
thirſt, or where the ſkin is dry and 
parched, whether before or after a 
delirium has come on, ſmall doſes of 
camphor joined. with nitre produ- 
ced happy effects, almoſt immedi- 
ately relieving the ſymptoms, occa- 
fioning a calm ſleep and plentiful 


ſweat, without fatiguing the pati- 


ent. He farther obſerves, that this 
ſimple, by its antiphlogiſtic quality, 


prevents the ill effects of the more 


irritating medicines; that cantha- 
rides, and the acrid ſtimulating ca- 
thartics and diuretics, by the ad- 


mixture of a ſmall proportion of 


camphor, become much more mild 
and ſafe in operation. | 

The common doſe of camphor is 
from one grain to ten. It enters 
ſeveral officinal preparations, both 
for external and internal uſe; par- 
ticularly the linimentum camphorz, 
lioimentum ſaponis, balſamum ano- 
dynum, oleum camphoragum, ſpt. 


vinoſus camphoratus, miſtura cam- 
phorata, tinctura opii camphorata, 


&c, | Gs | 15 
In modern practice, it is exter- 


nally employed chiefly to diminiſh 


inflammation, to diſcuſs tumor, to 
obviate gangrene, to ſtimulate in 
local palſy, and to allay rheumatic 
and paralytic pains. Internally, it 
is given in nervous affections, with a 
view of exciting the vis vitæ, and al- 


 kviating ſpaſmodic complaints: with 


? 


in what are called nervous head - 
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the ſame view to the EN vite, to obs 


viate putteſcence, and to procure 


fleep, it is uſed ia fevers of the ty= 


phous kind. Same recommend it 
as fingularly-uſeful in caſes of ardor 
urinæ; and others find it efſicaeious 

: 


achs. N 
a 


C ANCRORUM CHEL&. 
Cancer pagurus Lin. 

Crabs claws. ö 4 
Theſe are the black tips of the 
clas of a particular ſpecies of ſea- 
crab. After being broken down, 
and well waſhed in boiling water, 
they are reduced to powder, and 
employed as an abſorbent. They 
conſiſt of a calcareous animal earth, 
and of courſe neutralize thoſe acids 
with which they come in contact 
in the primæ viæ. But beſides an 
earth, they contain alſo a glutiaous 
animal matter, which gives them a 
tendency to concrete in the ſtomach 
and bowels: hence abſorbents from 
the mineral kingdom are perhaps 
preferable; but while theſe, as 
magneſia, often operate as cathar- 
tics, the chelæ cancrorum tend ra- 


ther to bind the body; a circum- _ | 
ſtance which renders them prefer- 


able in ſame caſes. They enter 
ſome officinal preparations, as the 


pulvis e. chelis cancrorum * | 
aye 


tus. The chelæ cancrorum 
now no place in the e 
pharmacopœia. They employ for 


the ſame purpoſes. the article next 
to be mentioned, which is now re · 
jected by the London college. 


| CANCRORUM OCULI did 

LE. e e 319 | 
Cancer aſtacu Lin. 

Crabs eyes. | 


The Edinburgh college are, we 
think, in the right in retaining this 


article in preference to the former, 
as being a mere pure abſorbent 


earth; but it is with little proprietx 
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chut Aon retained the: mods 


bame, which has often led to an 
abſurd miſtake : for · the article de: 
fominated crabe eyes is a ſtony 
coneretion found in the head, ſto- 
mach, and ether parts of a partiou- 
lar ſpecies of crab. Hence in the 
beſt foreign pharmacopœias they 
are 2 cancrorum Sets 
Japilli 1, c. 2 1 S 7 
The calculi cancrorum are gene- 
rally about the ſize of peas, or 
larger. 


fide. They are of a white colour, 
but ſometimes with a reddiſn or blue- 


iſh caſt, and internally of a lamina- 


ted ſtructure. The greateſt part 
of them are the produce of Myf- 
eovy, particularly of the river Don, 


where the dead erabs are laid upon 


the banks in heaps, to putrify, after 
which the ſtones are picked out. 
The earth of crab ftones is faid 
to differ materially from the uy 
ceding article, -in not being con- 
vertible into quicklime ; # but their 
medical differences are very incon- 
fiderable; ſolutions of the two ar- 
ticles in vinegar, or other vegetable 
or animal acids, being nearly alike; 
As well as the former article, they 
are employed as abſorbents, -and 
are ſometimes: very uſeful in the 
diarrhœss of children, ariſing from 
acidity, where any objection occurs 
to the employment of magneſia + 
' Crabs ſtones, are ſaid by moſt wri- 
ters on the materia medica to be 
frequently counterfeited with to- 
dacco-pipe clay, or compoſitions of 
chalk with mucilaginous ſubſtances. 
This piece of fraud, if really prac- 
tifed, may be very eaſily diſcover- 
ed; he counterfeits wanting the 
leafy texture which i is obſerved upon 
breaking the genuine; more readily 


imbibing water; adhering to the 


tongue; and diflolving in vinegar, 
or the fronger acids diluted with 
waters either eye ar not ut all, 


; : 


ia. 


% 


They are of a ſpherical, 
hape, but a little flatted on one 


Part II. 


or 22 piecemezl ; Whilſt the try 
eyes, digeſted i in theſe liquor, 


3 bf And tranſparent, their 
original form remaining the ſame: 
this chaoge-is owing to the earthy 
part, on which depended their opa · 


city and hardneſs, being diſſolved by 


the gentle action of the acid, which 


leaves the aalen ter un- 


| wars TE 


- CANELLA Alba clan 
20. Corte. 

Minterania canelle Lis.” 

Canella alba. 
This bark iö brought to us rolled 
up into lon ng quills, thicker than cin. 
namon, and both outwardly and in. 
wardly of a whitiſtveolour, Iightlyin- 
clining to yellow.” It is the produce 
of a tall tree growingin great plenty 
in the low lands in Jamaica, and 
other Ameriean iſlands. Infuſions of 
it in water are of a yellowiſh colour, 
and ſmell of the canella; hut they 
are rather bitte than Alomatie. 
Tinctures in rectified ſpirit have the 


warmth of the bark, but little of 


its ſmell. Proof-ſpirir diſſolves the 
aromat?c as well as the bitter mat · 
ter of the canella, and is therefore 
the beſt menſtruum. 

The canella is the interior bark 
freed from an outward thin rough 


one, and dried in the ſhade.” The 


ſhops diſtinguiſh two ſorts of canel- 
la, differing from each other in the 
length and thickneſs'of the quills; 
they are both the bark of the ſame 
tree, the thicker being taken from 
the trunk, and-the-thinner from the 
branches. This bark-is'a warm pun- 
gent aromatic, not of the moſt 
agreeable kind: nor are any of the 


preparations of it very grateful. ' 
ECanella alba is often employed 


where à warm ſtimulant to the fto- 
mach is deceſſary, and as a corri- 
rent of other artieles. It is now; 
owever, little "uſed in compoſi- 


WEI mon vor, 
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only oficinal formula which it enters 
bel the pulvis aloeticus: but with 
the Edinburgh college it is an in- 
gredient in the tinctura amara, vi- 
— amarum, vinum rhei, &c. It 
js uſeful as covering- the taſte of 
ſome other articles. 
CANNABIS Brun] Semen. ? 
Cannabis ſativa Lin. 5 
Hemp; the ſeed. 
This plant, when freſh, has: a 9255 
narcotic ſmell: the water in which 
the talks are ſoaked, in order to fa- 
cilitate the ſeparation of the tough 
rind for mechanic uſes, is ſaid to be 
violently poiſonous, and to produce 
its effects almoſt as ſoon as drank. 


The ſeeds alſo have ſome ſmell of 


the herb their taſte is unctuous and 
ſweetiſn; on expreſſion they yield a 
conſiderable quantity of inſipid oil; 
hence they are recommended (boil- 
ed in milk, or triturated with water 
into an emulſion) againſt coughs, 
heat of urine, and the like. "They 
ate alſo ſaid to be uſeful in inconti- 


nence of urine, and for reſtraining} . 


ter of a grain inflame the kidneys, 


venereal appetites; but experience 


docs not warrant their having any 
virtues of this kind. But although 
the ſeeds only have hitherto been 


principally in uſe, yet other parts 
of the plant ſeem to be more active, 
and may be confidered as —_— 
farther attention. e ; 


CaNTH ARIS bend. 240 5 
Meloe veſicutbrius Lin. . x 
The Spaniſh fly. ' 

. Theſe inſects are of ain 
green colour, iatermingled with 
more ot leſs of a hlue* and a gold 
yellow. They are found adhering 
to different kinds of trees and herbs, 


in Spain, Italy, and France 3 the 
largeſt come from Italy, but the 


ſmaller kind from one are Pre · 
ferred; © 2h 

Cantharides are extrancly aeri- 
monious; applied to the ſlin, they 
feſt inflame, and afterwards exco- 


— 
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riate the part, den a more. . 


f:& bliſter than any of the vegetable 
acrids, and occaſioning a more plen- 
tiful diſcharge of ſerum. Even the 
external application of cantharides 
is often followed by a ſtrangury, ac- 


companied with thirſt and feveriſly | 


heat: this inconvenience may be re- 
medied by ſoft unctuous or mucila- 
ginous liquors liberally drank. The 
ſttangury is probably owing to the 
action of the abſorbed active parts 
on the neck of the bladder. 
Cantharides taken internally, of- 
ten occaſion a diſcharge of blood by 
urine, with exquiſite pain: if the 
doſe be conſiderable; they ſeem to ĩ in- 
flame and exulcerate the whole in- 
teſtinal canal; the fools become 
mucous and putulent; xhe breath 
fetid and cadaverous; intenſe pains 
are felt in the lower belly; the pa- 
tient faints, grows giddy, raving 
mad, and dies. Alls theſe terrible 


conſequences have ſometimes hap- 


pened from a few grains. Herman 
relates, that he has known a quar- 


and occafion bloody urine with vio- 
lent pain. There are nevertheleſs 
caſes in which this ſtimulating fly. 


given in larger doſes, proves not onix 
ſafe but of ſingular efficacy for the 
cure of diſeaſes that yield little to 
medicines of à milder claſs.” In 


phlegmatic habits, Where the viſe 
cera are overloaded; and the kid- 
neys and ureters obſtructed witk 
thick viſcid mucous matter, cantha⸗ 
rides have excellent effects: hete 


the abounding mucus defends the 


ſolids from the acrimony of the fly, 


till it is itſelf expelled ; when the 
medicine ought to be diſcontinued.” 


Groenvelt employed cantharides 
with great ſucceſs' ih dropfics, ob- 


ſtinate ſuppreſſions of- _ aa 
ulcerations of the bladder; 

very conſiderahle dafes ads ths: 
boluſes with: eatriphor; and intet- 
poling large draughts of emulſions, 
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this means the exceſſive irritation 
which they would otherwiſe have 
occaſioned, was in a great meaſure 


prevented. The camphor did not 
perhaps contribute ſo much to this 
effect as is generally imagined; 
fince it has no ſenſible quality that 
promiſes. any conſiderable abate- 


ment of-the acrimony of canthari- 


des: nitre would anſwer all that the 


camphor is ſuppoſed, to perform: 


this, with milk, or emollient muci- 


laginous liquors, / drank in large 
n are the beſt correctors. 

ntharides, in very ſmall. doſes, 
may be given with ſafety. alſo in 
other caſes. Dr Mead obſerves, that 


the obſtinate gleetings which fre- 
quently remain after the cure of ve - 


nereal maladies, and which rarely 


Field to balſamic medicines, are ef- 
fectually remedied by cantharides; 


and that no one remedy is more ef- 
ficacious in leprous diſorders; in 


which laſt, proper purgatives are to 
de occaſionally taken during the uſe 


of the cantharides. The beſt and 
ſafeſt preparation of cantharides for 


- theſe purpoſes, is a ſpirituous tine- 


ture; and indeed in all caſes the 
tincture is far preferable, for inter- 
nal uſe, to the fly in ſubſtance, 

On an idea of the ſtimulus ac- 


_ . eumnlated about the genital organs 
| being propagated to parts in the 


neighbourhood, the internal uſe of 
the tincture has alſo been recom- 


mended in diabetes, leucorrhœa, a- 
menorrhœa, &c. but from the dan- 


gerous effects ſometimes. obſerved 
rom ſeemingly inconfiderable doſes, 


 eantharides are now almoft entirely 


confined to external application. 
They are ſometimes uſed as 


merely rubefacient, as in friction, 
with the tincture on indolent ſwell- 
ings, or in form of weak plaſter, but 


moſt commonly ĩn form of full bli - 


ter, chiefly with a view of relieving 


. * &* 
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milk, or other emollient liquids ; by 


 Capparis 7 
Caper buſh; rhe bark of the root, 


torpor, of determining the impetys 
of the blood from the part affected 


to the part of application, of dil. 


charging ſerum, and of relieving 
ſpaſms in certain internal parts. 
The virtues of cantharides are ex. 
tracted by reCtified ſpirit of wine, 
proof. ſpirit, and water; but do not 
ariſe in diſtillation. The watery and 
ſpirituous extracts bliſter as freel 
as the fly in ſubſtance; whilſt the fly 
1 after the ſeveral menſtrua 
have performed their office; is to the 
taſte inſipid, and does not in the leaſt 


bliſter, or inflame the ſkin; hence the 
unguentum ex inſuſo cantharidum : 


But beſides this, cantharides are 
the active baſis of ſeveral other of. 
ficinal preparations, as the tinctura 
cantharidis, emplaſticum canthari- 
dis, unguentum cantharidis, &c. 


' CAPPARIS [Brun.] Rad 


cortex et forum gemmæ. 
Jpinoſa Lin. 
and buds of the flowers. 8 
This 18 a low prickly buſh, foun 


wild in Italy and other countries; 


it is raiſed with us by ſowing the 


ſeeds upon old walls, where they take 
root between the bricks, and endure 


for many years. 
The bark of the root 1s pretty 
thick, of an aſn colour, with ſeveral 


tranſverſe wrinkles on the ſurface; 


cut in flices and laid to dry, it rolls 
up into quills. This bark has a 
bitteriſh acrid taſte; it is reckoned 
aperient and diuretic; and recom - 
mended in ſeveral chronic diſorders, 


for opening ohſtructions of the vil- 


„er, Frogs nds 
The buds, pickled. with vinegar, 
&c. are uſed at table. They are ſup- 


poſed to excite appetite, and pro- 
mote digeſtion: and to be particu- | 


larly uſeful, as detergents and ape- 
rients, in obſtructions of the liver 


and ſpleen. Their taſte and virtues 


Woot Materia Medical 4862 
es depend more upon the ſaline matter led water: the watery infuſon ap- | 


ted introdueed into them, than on the pears turbid and mucilaginous; the 
ic... caper buds. ws tiacture made in fpirit, limpid and 
or tranſparent. The huſksof the ſceds, 


CAR DAMINE [Lond. E4.] which have very little ſmelt or taſte; 


x · Flos. 7 5 5 may be commodiouſly ſeparated, by 
ne, Cardamiue pratenſis Lin. committing the whole to the mor- 
ot Ladies Smock; the flower. tar, when the ſeed will readily pul- 
nd The cardamine is a perennial plant,  verize, ſo as to be freed from the 


ely which grows in meadow grounds, thell by the ſieve: this ſhould not b 
fly ſends forth purpliſh flowers in the done till juſt before ufiig them; for 


uz ſpring; and in its ſenſible qualities if kept without the huſfes, they ſoon 
the reſembles the naſturtium aquaticum. loſe confiderably of their flavour. 
aſt Long ago it was employed as a di- The officinal preparations of theſe 
the uretic; and of late it has been in- feeds are ſpirituous tinctures, ſimple 
mM: troduced in nervous diſeaſes, as epi- and compound: they are employed 
are WM liply, bifteria, clior#a, aſthma; &c. alſo as a ſpicy ingredient: iti ſeveral 
of. A dram or two of the powder is of the officinal compoſitions. 
ura given Wise Ste ü, lt bs 88 
ri little ſenſible operation, except that CARDIACA [Gen.] Folis. 
| . MMaiotherwort: the leres. 
cis CARDAMOMUM MINUS This plant is common in waſte 


— 


Lend. Ed.] Semen. . places, and found in flower greateſt 

Amomum cardamomum Lin. part of the ſummer. The leaves 
ot, Leſſer cardaãmom. have a bitter taſte, and a pretty 
Formerly a place was given in ftrong fmell ; they are fuppoſed to 
md dur pharmaCopeias to different kinds be uſeful in hyſteric diforders, to 
es; of eardamom feeds, and particularly ſtrengthen the ſtomach, to promote 


the to the large as well as the ſmall; urine; and indeed it may be judged 
ake but the latter, though ſcarce half from their fmell and taſtes that theit 
ure the ſize of the former, are confider- medicinal virtues ate conſiderable, 


ably ſtronger both in ſmell and though they are now rejected both 
tty tate. Hence this fort has long from the London and Edinburgh | 


ral ſupplied the place of the other in pharmacopœias. 


ce; the ſhops, and is the only one now _ * 


1 Cardamom ſeeds are a very warm, [Lond. Ed.] Herbs. 

ned grateful, pungent aromatic, and fre- Centaurea benedicta Lin. 

m- quently employed 'as ſuch in prac- Bleſſed thiſtle; the leaves. _ 
ers, tice; rhey are faid to have this ad- This is an annual plant, cultiva- 
72 vantage, that notwithſtanding their ted in gardens: it flowers in June 


pungency, they do not, like thoſe and July, and perfects its ſeeds in 
gar, of the pepper kind, immoderately the autämn. The herb ſhould be 
up- heat or inffame the bowels. Both 8 red when in flower, dried ia 
he 


ro- water and rectißed ſpirit extract ade, and kept in a very dry 
cu - (heir virtues By infuſton, and ele tate airy place, to prevent its rotting or 


pe- them in diſtiſlation ; with this dif- growing mouldy, which it is very 
ver feretice, that tlie tincture and diftil- apt to do. The leaves have a N | 
ron 


ues led ſpirit are -confiderably more trating bitter taſte, not very ftrong 
end ME vfateful than the infuſton and diſtil- or very durable, 3 witk 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to the ſtomach. 


an ungrateful flavour, which they 
are in great meaſure freed from by 
keeping. Water extracts, in a little 
time, even without heat, the. light⸗ 
er and more grateful parts of this 
lant; if the digeſtion be continued 
Te? ſome hours, the diſagreeable 


| parts are taken up; a ſtrong decoc- 


tion is very nauſeous and offenſive 
ReRikied ſpirit 
gains a very pleaſant bitter taſte, 
which remains noigjured © in the ex · 
trags. 

The virtues of this olant ſeem. to 
be little known in the preſent prac- 


tice. The. 2 8 decoction is 


ſometimes uſed to provoke vomit- 


ing; anda ſtrong infuſion to pro- 


mote the operation of other emetics. 


But this elegant bitter, when freed 


from the offenſive parts of the herb, 
may be advantageouſly applied to 
other purpoſes. Iv 

experienced excellent effects from a 
light infuſion of carduus in loſs of 
appetite, where the ſtomach was in- 
jured by irregularities. A ſtronger 


infuſion made in cold or warm Wa- 
ter, if drank freely, and the patient 


kept warm, occaſions a plentiful 


2 Tweat, and promotes all the ſecre- 


tions in general. 

be ſeeds of this TAS, are alſo 
conſiderably bitter, and have been 
ſometimes uſed with the ſame i inten- 
tion as the leaves. | 


5 CARICA Tena Ed. 4 Fradtus: 
Ficus carica Lin, 
The figzt the dried fruit. 
The principal uſe of theſe is as a 


| ſoft, emollient ſweet; withthisinten- 


tion they enter the pectoral decoc- 


tion and lenitive eleQuary of the 
mops. They are alſo eſteemed by 


Tome as ſuppuratives, and hence 
have a place in maturating . cata- 
plaſms; and they are ſometimes 


applied by themſelves as warm as 


they can cafily be borne, to promote 
the PROTONS, of a i phlegmon, Par- 


| — 


"Ms Male, 


e have frequently 


cataplaſme cannot art be r . 
9 | 


- CARLINA [Gen.] Radix. 
Carlina acaulis Lin. 72 
Carline thiſtle ; the-root. 
This is a very prickly ſort of 

thiſtle, growing ſpontaneouſly in the 

ſouthern parts of France, Spain, 


Italy, and the mountains of Swiſſer. - 


land; from whence the dried roots 
are brought. 1 to us. This root is 
about an inch thick, externally of 


pale ruſty brown colour, corroded ag 


it were on the ſurface, and perfors- 
ted with numerous ſmall holes, ap: 
pearing when cut as if worm - eaten. 
It has a ſtrong ſmell, and a ſubacrid, 
bitteriſn, weakly aromatic taſte, 
Carlina is looked on as a warm dis. 
phoretic and alexipharmac; and has 
been for ſome time greatly eſteem- 
ed by foreign phyſicians, but. never 
came much, into uſe among us: the 
preſent practice has entirely rejected 


it; nor is it often to be met with in 


the ſnops. Hoffman relates, that 
he has obſerved a decoction of it in 


broth to occaſion vomiting. 


CARPOBALSAMUM [Bru] | 


Fruttus. | 
., Anyris Gileadenf 5 Lin. 
Carpobalſam; the fruit. 5 
This is the fruit of the tree that 
yielde the opobalſam or balſam of 
Gilead. It is about the ſize of 2 
pea, of a whitiſh colour, incloſed in 


a dark brown wrinkled bark. This 


fruit, when in perfection, has a ple 
ſant warm glowing taſte, and a fra- 
grant ſmell, reſembling that of the 


: opobalſamum itſelf, It js very rare- 


ly found in the ſhops; and ſuch 28 
we now and then do meet with, has 
almoſt entirely loſt its ſmell and 
taſte. It. had formerly 2 place in 


the mithridate and Ie formulzz 
now baniſhed from qur pharmaco- 
Piss 1 but en then the. college 

9 * permitted 


Par): | 


ticularly was ſo ſituated that other 


me Bi 
,crmitted cubebs to be employed as 
a ſubſtitute for the carpobalſamum, 
which could ſeldom be procured; 
and it is probably on this account 
that it has now no place in our 


nut 
CART HAMUS [ Brun.) Semen. 
Carthamus tindorius Lin. 7 


Baſtard ſaffron; the ſeeds. . _ 

The baſtard ſaffron is a ſoft kind 
of thiſtle, with only a few prickles 
about the edges of the leaves. It is 
cultivated in large quantity in ſome 


places of Germany; from whence 


the other parts of Europe are ſup- 
plied with the flowers as a colout- 
ing drug, and the ſeeds as! a medi- 
cinal one. The flowers, well cu- 
red, are not eaſily diſtinguiſhable by 
the eye from ſaffron; but their 
want of ſmell readily diſcovers 
them, The ſeeds are white, ſmooth, 
of an oblong roundifh ſhape, yet 
with four ſenſible corners, about a 
quarter of an inch in length, ſo 
heavy. as to fink in water; of a 
viſcid | ſweetiſh : taſte, which in a 
little time becomes acrid and nau- 


ſeous, Theſe ſeeds have been cele- 


brated as a cathartic : they operate 
very lowly, and for the moſt part 
diſorder the bowels, eſpecially when 
given in ſubſtance; triturated with 
aromatic diſtilled waters, they form 
an emulſion leſs offenſive, yet infe- 
ror in efficacy, to more common 
purgativeg. . ð > 


CARUON. Lend. Ed.] Semen. 
Carum carvi Lin. N 
Caraway j the ſeeds. 

Caraway is an umbelliferous 

plant, cultivated. with, us in. gar- 

dens, beth for culinary and medi- 


cinal uſe. The ſeeds have an aro- 


matic ſmell, and a warm pungent 
tale. Theſe are in the number of 
the four greater hot ſeeds; and fre- 


quently employed as a ftomachic 


* \ x l 
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from the others a conſiderable 


both of taſte and ſmell, are eafily 


and carminative in flatulent colics, 
and the like. 1 
They were 
ſeveral officinal preparations; and 
entered many compoſitions by way 
of a eorrigent. But althog* they be 


now leſs frequently employed than 
before, yet a place is ſtill given to 


their eſſential oil. and diſtilled. ſpi 
rit ; and they enter the comporn 


ſpirit of juniper, the tincture of 


ſenna, and ſome other compoſi- 
tions. 158 . 


© CARYOPHYLLUM ARO. 


MATICUM [ Lond. F "7 Ny 
|  Caryophyllus aromaticus Lin. 
e 1 


** 


Y, 


ſhort thick nail... _ 175 
Cloves ha ve a very ſtrong agree- 
able aromatic ſmell, and a bitteriſh 
pungent taſte, almoſt burning the 
mouth and fauces. The Dutch, 
from whom we have this ſpice, fre- 
quently mix it with cloves which 
have been robbed * of their oil: 
theſe, though in time they hy 4a 


are 


diſtinguiſhable by their weaker fla- 


vour and lighter colour. Cloves, 


conſidered as medicines,. are very 


hot ſtjmulating aromatics, and poſ- 


ſeſs in an eminent degree the gene- 
ral virtues of ſubſtances of this claſs. 


An extract made from them with 
rectiſied ſpirit is exceſſively hot and 


pungent ;. the diſtilled oil has no 


great pungency; an extract made 


with water is nauſeous, and ſome- 
what ſtyptic. The only officinal 


preparation of them is the eſſential 


oil. Both the cloves themſelves and 
their oil are ingredients in many 
officinal compoſitions. 
"hs || CARY: 


163 


formiecly the kafls of 


Cloves are the fruit of a tree. 
growing in the -Eaft-Indies.. In 
ape, they ſomewhat reſemble a 4 
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| BRUM [ Lond. Ed.] Flor. 
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 CARYOPHYLLUM- Ru. 
' Dianthus car yophyllus Lin. . 


__  Clove July-flowers. - 


A great variety of theſe flowers 


1 


are met with in our gardens: thoſe 


made uſe of in medicine ought to be 


of a deep crimſon colour, and a 


| —— aromatic ſmell, ſomewhat 


ike that of cloves : many ſorts have 
ſcarce any ſmell at all. The ca- 
ryophylla rubra are faid to be car- 


diac and alexipharmac. Simon 


Paulli relates, that he has cured 


many malignant fevers by the uſe 
of a decoction of them; which he 
ſays powerfully promotes ſweat and 
urine, without greatly irritating 
nature, and alfo raiſes the ſpirits and 
quenchesthirſt. Atpreſent the flow- 
ers are chiefly valned for their plea- 
ſant flavour, which is entirely loft 
even by light coction; hence the 
college direct the fyrup, which is 
the only officinal preparation of 
them, to be made by infuſion. 


Radis. 3 
Seum urabanum Lin. 
Avens; the root. . 
 Avens is a rough plant found 
wild in woods and W . The 


root has a warm, bitteriſh, aſtrin- 
fene taſte, and a pleaſant ſmell, 
omewhat of the clove kind, eſpe- 
_ cially in the ſpring, and when pro- 


duced in dry warm ſoils.  Parkin- 
ſon obſerves, that ſuch as is the 


growth of moift ſoils has nothing of 


this flavour. This root has been 
employed as a ftomachic, and for 
ſtrengthening the tone of the viſ- 
vera in general: it is ſtill in ſome 
eſteem in foreign countries, though 
not taken notice of among us. It 
yields on diſtillation an elegant o- 
doriferous eſſential oil, which con- 


cretes into a flaky form 


Beſides the geum urbanum, ano- 


ther ſpecies of the geum, the rivale, 


 carilla' is in general brought tow 


 - CARYOPHYLLATA [Brun] 


„Vn 
has a place in ſome pharmacopei 


under the title of Caryophyllata a. 


guatica. The root of this ſpecies, 
which is larger than the other, h 
ſaid to be employed by the Indian 
in South America for the cure of 
intermittents, and to be equally | 
ſucceſsful with the Peruvian bark, 
Dr Withering mentions, that the 
powder of the root is uſed for thi 
purpoſe by the Canadians. But we 
do not know that with this inten- 
tion it has been much employed in 


Britain. 


CASCARILLA [ Lond. Ed.] 
Cortes. 1 = TH 
Croton caſcarilla Lin. 
Caſcarilla; the bark. 
This bark is imported into Eu- 
rope from the Bahama iſlands, and 
particularly from one of them of 
the name of Elatheria; from which 
circumſtance it was long known by 
the title of Eleutheria. The cal. 


either in curled pieces, or rolled up 
into ſhort quills, about an inch in 
width, ſomewhat reſembling in ap- 
pearance the Peruvian bark. lt is 
covered on the outſide with a rough 
whitiſh matter; and in the inſide 
it is of a browniſh caſt, When bro- 
ken, it exhibits a ſmooth cloſe 
dark} brown ſurface. ' 
This bark, when freed from the 
outer whitiſh coat, which is inſipid 
and inodorous, has a light agree 
able ſmell, and a moderately bitter 
taſte, accompanied with a conſider 
able aromatic warmth. It is cali 
inflammable, and yields when burt- 
ing a very fragrant ſmell ſomewhat 
reſembling that of muſk, a proper 
ty which diſtinguiſhes the caſcarill 
from all other barks. It was fil 
introduced into Europe about tht 
end of the laſt century, and ſcem 
firſt to have been uſed in German), 
where it is ſtill in very high eſteem. 
There it is frequently —_— 


ao © 
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veniences, which the latter on ac- fruit being gathered before it hag 
count of its great. aſtringency is grown fully ripe, or ſouriſh, which 


e of 2 . 8 * 

aur t to occaſion. It is alſo ſaid to it is apt to turn upon keeping: it 
wy have been employed with great ſuc- ſhould neither be _ as very 
"tho ceſs in ſome very dangerous epide - moiſt, nor at all mouldy ; which, 


this 
it we 
Aten · 
d in 


advantage in flatulent colics, inter- ereaſe its weight, it is very ſubject 
nal hzmorrhagies, dyſenteries, di- to be. Greateſt part of the pulp 
zrrbœas, and ſimilar diſorders. In diſſolves both in water and in recti- 
Britain it has been uſed by ſome fied ſpirit and may be extracted 
practitioners, particularly by the from the cane by either; The ſhops 


Ed. , * 
£4.) late Dr Keir of London, who was employ water, boiling the bruiſed 


e ſo generally as it deſerved rating the ſolution to a due conſiſt - 
to 0 ; | | 


d Eu- 5 . ence. e 880 
„ and Its virtues are partially extracted The pulp of caſſia is a gentle lax · 
9 0 by water, and totally by rectified ative medicine, and frequently gi- 
which ſpirit, but it 18 moſt effectual when ven, in a doſe of ſome drams, in co- 
vn by given in ſubſtance. 1 ſtive habits. Some direct a doſe of 


e cal. | 4 2 two ounces or more as a catharti 
to us CASSIA FIS TULARIS in inflammatory caſes, where 4 54 
ed up Lond. Ed.] Fructur. "Es more aerid purgatives have no place: 
ach in Caſſia fiſtula Lin. but in theſe large quantities it ge- 
in zy· Caſſia of the cane ; the fruit. nerally nauſeates the ſtomach, 

eb This is the fruit of an oriental duces flatulencies, and ſometimes 
raub re reſembling the walnut. gripings of the bowels, eſpecially if 
» inſide This fruit is a cylindrical pod, the caſſia be not of a very good kind: 
ea bo. earce an inch in diameter; à foot | theſe effe&s may be prevented by 
cle or more in length: the outſide is a the addition of aromatics, and ex- 


bard brown bark; the inſide is di - hibiting it in a liquid fi 

ark; di- hibiting it in a liquid form. Geof- 
nded by thin tranſyerſe woody froy ſays, it does excellent ſervice 
plates, covered with a ſoft black in the painful tenſion. of the belly, 
pulp of a ſweetiſn taſte, with ſome which ſometimes. follows the im- 


m the 
inſipid 


agree- a 

* ym of acrimony. There are prudent uſe of antimonials; and 
nſider e ſorts of this drug in the ſhops; that it may be advantageouſly acua - 
;s cally WW, brought from the Eaſt- Indies, ted with the more acrid purgatives, 


the other from the Weſt : the canes or antimonial emeti 

om :: anes or an i etics, or employed 
a pods of the latter are generally to abate their force. Valliſaieri 
arge, rough, thick-rinded, and the relates, that the purgative virtue of 


n burns 
mewhat 


roper r ww 
Herr Pup nauſeous ; thoſe of the former this medicine is remarkably promos» . 
yas fir wp, ſmoother, the pulp blacker, ted by manoa,; that a mixture of 
out the P's of a fweeter taſte ; this ſort is four drams of caſſja. and two. of 


Preferred to the other. Such pods manna, purges as much as twelve 


d ſeem hou! : 5 
would be choſen as are weighty, drams of caſſia or thirty-two of 


ermaſ)) 

\ eſteem» at and do not make a rattling manna alone, Sennertus obſerves, 
loyed r. "me (from the feeds being looſe that the urine is apt to be turned of 
loyed K in thew) When ſhaken. The a green colour by the uſe of caſſia: 


gaiok 
YR"; 


inſt common intermittent fevers, pulp ſhould be of 2 beigh * ht. bins EE 
in preference to the Peruvian bark, black colour, and a ſweet 3 | 
as being lefs ſubject to ſome incon- not harſh, which happens from the. 


mic fevers attended with petechiæ: from its being kept in damp cel- 
and it is frequently employed with lars, or moiſtened, in order to in- 
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in another, 


* 


and ſometimes, where a large quan- 
tity has been taken, blackiſh, This 
drug gives name to an officinal e- 
lectuary, and is an ingredient alſo 


-:CASSIA LIGNEA[Z4.] Cor- 


er, flores nondum explicate. 


Laurus caſſia Lin. 
Caſſia; the hark and flowers. 
- This bark, which is imported 
from different parts of the Eaſt In- 


dies and from China, has a very 


exact reſemblance to the-cinnamon, 


and is obtained from a ſpecies of 


the ſame genus of tree. lt is di- 


5 ſtinguiſhable from the cinnamon by 
being of a thicker and coarſer ap- 


pearance, and by its breaking ſhort 


breaks fibrous and ſhivery. 


This bark reſembles cinnamon 
ſtill more exactly in its aromatic 


* flavour than in its external appear- 


ance; and ſeems only to differ from 
it in being ſomewhat weaker, in a- 


' bounding more with a viſcous mu- 


cilaginous matter, and in being leſs 
aſtringent. Accordingly, it has not 
only a place in the Edinburgh 


pharmacopœia, but is alſo the baſis 


of a: diftilled water. It is perhaps 
ſurpriſing that the London college 
have given it no place in their lists. 


But although it does not enter their 
 pharmacopceia, yet we may venture 


to aſſert, that it will not be neglec- 


55 ted by the apothecaries. At pre- 
ent it is very common with many 


of them to ſubſtitute the caſſiæ in 


every caſe for the more expenſive 


article cinnamon : and indeed al- 
moſt the whole of what is at preſent 
ſold under the title either of ſimple 


or ſpiritaous cinnamon- water, is en- 
tirely prepared from caſſia, and 
not even entirely from the bark, 

but from @ mixture of the bark and 


puds-. 
rn 


o 


+» 


Da, 


* 
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 CASTOREDUM [ Lond. Ed.] WW” 


. Caſtor fiber Lin. th 
- Caſtor. V g 
Caſtor appears to be a peculiar lo 
fatty depoſition found in cells or ye 
bags ſituated near the rectum in the th 
beayer, a four-footed amphibious ſli 
animal, frequent in ſeveral parts of du 
Europe and America. The beſt 
comes from Ruſſia: this is in large ta 
round hard cods, which appear, wl 
when cut, full of a brittle red liver. ha 
coloured ſubſtance, interſperſed yith ep 
membranes and fibres exquiſitely in. an 
ter woven. An inferior ſort is pr 
brought from Dantaick; this is ge. ſto 
nerally fat and moiſt. The work nol 
of all is that of New. England, ſer 
which is in longiſh thin cods. But i 
of late, ſome apparently not infe- 
rior to the Ruſſian caſtor, has been me 
brought from Hudſon's bay, = 
Caſtor has a ſtrong not agreeable 5 
ſmell, and an acrid, bit ing, bitteriſh £28 
nauſeous taſte. Water extracts the lon 
nauſeous part, with little of the nar 
finer bitter; rectified ſpirit ex- due 
tracts this laſt, without much of the Ind 
nauſeous : proof: ſpirit both: water the 
elevates the whole of its flavour in tai 
diſtillation; rectified ſpirit bring pre 
over nothing. | pul 
- » Caſtor is looked upon as one of der 
the capital nervine and antihyftenc eart 
| medicines : ſome celebrated prafti- tire 
tioners have nevertheleſs doubted the 
its virtues; and Newmann and pre 
Stahl declare it infignificant. Lx. pro 
perience, however, has ſhown, that reig 
the virtues of caſtor are conſidet- nici 
able, though they are certainly r tho! 
leſs than they have been general La 
ſuppoſed to be. Its officinal pre- 1 
parations are a ſpirituous tinctur, . reſt 
and a compound tincture of caſtor. ſubl 
It is an ingredient in ſome otbet rede 
compoſitions, as the compound pov Wl der 
der of myrrh. „ It 1, 
I a Hf Rene 5. a pe 
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or more in thickneſs, marked on 
the ſurface with circles or joints like 
galangal, of a browniſh or aſh eo - 
our on the outſide, and a du 
yellowiſh within; it is brought from 
the Eaſt- Indies, cut into tranſverſe 
ſlices: what kind of plant it pro- 
duces is not Known. 

Caſumunar has a warm bitteriſh 
taſte, and an aromatic ſmell, ſome- 
what reſembling that of ginger. lt 
has been celebrated in hyſteric caſes, 
epilepſies, palſies, loſs of memory, 
and other diforders : the preſent 
practice ſometimes employs it as a 
ſtomachie and carminative, but it is 
not fo much uſed or known as it de- 
ſerves to be. | | 


CATECHU, Pulis terra Fapo- 
nica Lond. Ed.] wt | * 
Mimaſa catechu Lin. 

Catechu; the extract. 
This vegetable extract, which has 
long had, but very improperly, the 
name of terra Faponica, is the pro- 
duct of a plant growing in the Eaſt 
Indies. A particular account of 
the vegetable from whence it is ob- 
tained, as well as of the method of 
preparation, was ſome time ago 
publiſhed by Dr Kerr in the Lon- 
don Medical Obſervations. The only 
earth which it contains, conſiſts en- 
tirely of adhering impurities. from 
the furnaces or kilns in which it is 
prepared. Hence it is with great 
propriety, that in ſome of the fo- 


reign pharmacopœias a ſuccus japo- 


nicus depuratus is introduced, al- 
though not adopted either by the 
London or Edinburgh colleges. 
The extract of catechu in its pu- 
reſt ſtate is a dry and pulverable 
ſubſtance; Outwardly it is of a 
reddiſheolour, internally of a ſhining 
dark brown, with a ſliglit caſt of red 
It is a mild, but at Hie ſame time 
a powerful aſtringent. It is more 
agreeable in taſte than moſt other 
ſüͤbllances of that claſs.” It leaves 


* bits *> * 


Medita, - 4067 
in the mouth a kind of {ſweetneſs 


and mucilaginous feel. It: may be 


uſefully employed for moſt purpoſes 
where an aſtringent is indicated, 
provided the 20 powerful be not 
requiſite. But it is particularly 
uſeful in alvine fluxes; and where 
theſe require the ufe of aſtringents, 
we are acquainted. with no one e- 


qually beneficial, Beſides this, it 


is employed alſo in nterine profluvia, 


in laxity and debility of the vifcerg 


in general, in catarrhal affections, 
and various other diſeaſes where a- 
ſtringents are indicated. It is often 
ſuffered to diſſolye leiſurely in the 
mouth, as a topical aſtringent for 


laxities and exulcerations of the 


gums, for aphthous ulcers in the 
mouth, and ſimilar affections: And 


it is in ſome other caſes applied ex- 
ternally both under the form of ſo- 


lution and of ointment. 
Catechu diſſolves almoſt entirely 
in water excepting its. impurities. 


But theſe are in general ſo confi- 


derable in point of quantity, that 
Dr Lewis computes them to conſti - 
tute one eighth part of the maſs. 
Of the pure matter, rectiſied ſpirit 
diſſolves about ſeven-eighths into a. 
deep red liquor; the part which it 
leaves undiſſolved is an almoſt inſi- 
pid mucilaginous ſubſtance. 

Catechu is the baſis of ſeveral 


fixed formulæ in our phatmacopœi- 


as, particularly of a tincture and 


an electuary: But one of the beſt _ 


forms under which it can be exhi- 


bited is that of fimple infufion in 


warm water, with a proportion 
of cinnamon or caſſia; for by this 


means it is at once freed from its 


impurities, and improved by the 


addition of the aromatiaa. 
* 


Centaurea centaurium Lin. 
Greater centaury; the root. 
The greater centaury is a large 
7115 ; i 1141844 P 
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plant, cultivated. in gardens, The 

root has a rough ſomewhat acrid 
| taſte, and abounds with a red viſcid 

juice: its rough taſte has gained it 

ſome eſteem as an aſtringent ; its a- 
_ crimony as an aperient; and its glu- 

tinous quality as a vulnerary : the 

preſent. practice takes little notice 
of it with any intention, 


T CENTAURIUM MINUS 
[ Lond. Ed.] Cacumen. N 
Sentiand centaurium Lin. 
Leſſer centaury; the top. 
This grows wild in many parts of 
England, in dry paſture grounds, 
and amongſt corn. The tops are 
an uſeful aperient bitter. 


CEPA [Suec.] Radix. 
Allium cepa Lin. 5 
Onion; the root. 3 
Onions differ from other bulbous : 
rooted plants, in having + fingle 
roots, or ſuch as cannot be parted 
ſo as to increaſe the plant. "Theſe 


roots are conſidered rather as ar- 


ticles of food than of medicine; 
they are ſuppaſed to afford little or 
no nouriſhment, and when eaten li- 
berally produce flatulencies, occa- 

_ Hon thirſt, headachs, and turbulent 
dreams: in cold phlegmatic habits, 
where viſcid mucus abounds, they 
doubtleſs have their uſe; as by 
their ſtimulating quality they tend 
to excite appetite, attenuate thick 

| Juices, and promote their expul- 
ſion: by ſome they are ſtrongly re- 
commended in ſuppreſſions of urine 
and in dropſies. "The chief medici - 
nal uſe of onions in the preſent 
practice is in external applications, 
as a cataplaſm for ſuppurating tu- 
_ mours, &c. 3 bs OE ang 


CERA FLAVA [ Loud. Ed. 


Yellow bees wax. 


This is a ſolid conerete obtained 


from the honeycombs aſter the ho- 
ney is got out, by heating and preſ- 


ſing them betwixt iron plates. The 


Materia Medica, 


White wax is prepared from the 


much weaker. | 


| ſorts, are very uſeful and agreeable 


and are ſometimes directed with this 


ET Part It 


beſt ſort is of a lively yellow colour, 
and an agreeable ſmell, - ſomewhat 
like that of honey; when gew, it 
is toughiſh yet eaſy to break; by 
age it becqmes harder and more | 
brittle, it loſes its fine colour, and 
in great meaſure its ſmell. 


' CERA ALBA { zond. Ed.) 
White wax. Dy 


yellow, by reducing it into thin 
flakes, and expoſing it for a length 
of time to the air; when ſufficient. 
ly bleached, it is melted, and caft 
into cakes. The beſt ſort is of 2 
clear and almoſt tranſparent white. 
neſs, and of a light agreeable ſmell 
like that of the yellow wax, but 


The chief medical uſe of wax it 
in cerates, plaſters, unguents, &c, 
as an emollient for promoting ſup- 
puration, &c. It readily unites with 
oils and animal fats, but not with 
watery or ſpirituous liquors. It i 
given alſo: internally in diarrhea 
and dyſenteries, when mixed with 
aily ſubſtances. ns 


CERASUS {f Suec.] Folia, fruc 
tus, gummi. | . 
Prunus ceraſus Lin. * 
The cherry; the leaves, fruit, 
and gum. 5 
Of this fruit a conſiderable num- 
ber of varieties are cultivated in our 
gardens z particularly the ſweet 
cherry with a black juice; the 
pleaſantly-ſouriſh cherry, with a co- 
lourleſs juice; and the very four 
cherry, with a blood red juice; 
commonly. called black, red, and 
morello cherries. _ $45 
Theſe fruits, eſpecially the acid 


— 


coolers and quenchers of thirlt; 


intention, in hot hilious, or febrile 
diſtempers. Boerhaave was en. 
tremely fond af theſe and the other 


fruits called heræi, as . s 
; 5 Pos fo | om 


part II. 


ſome chronic caſes; and declares 
himſelf perſuaded, that there is no 
kind of obſtruction of the viſcera 
capable of being removed by me- 
dicine, which will not yield to the 
continued uſe of theſe. They are ra- 
ther, however, uſed as an article of 
diet or luxury, than in the way of 
medicine. And accordingly have no 
place ip the London or Edinburgh 
pharmacopœias. 2 ns 
Befides the fruit of the cherry, 
the leaves alſo are now introduced 
into the Swediſh pharmacopœia; 
but they do not enter any of their 
fixed formulz, and we know not 
fir what purpoſe they are particu- 
hrt intens 07 400St 
The gum of the cherry is a pret- 
ty pure vegetable mucilage, nearly 
approaching to gum arabic. 


CEREFOLIUM PS.] Her- 
Sandix cereſolium Lin. 

Chervil; the plant. 

This is a low annual plant ſome - 
what like parſley, commonly culti- 


vated in ee for culinary pur- 


poſes. This plant is grateful both 
to the palate and ſtomach, gently 
aperient, and diuretic. Geoffroy 


aſſures us, that he has found it from 


experience to be of excellent ſermce 
in dropſies: that, in this diſorder, 
it promotes the diſcharge of urine 
when ſuppreſſed ; renders it clear, 
when feculent and turbid; and when 
high and fiery, of a paler colour; 
that it acts mildly without irrita- 


tion, and tends rather to allay than 


excite inſtammation. He goes fo 


far as to ſay, that dropſies which 


do not yied to this medicine, are 
ſcarce capable of being cured by 
any other. He directs the juice 


to be given in the doſe of three or 


tour ounces. every fourth hour, and 
continued for ſome time, either a- 
lone, or in conjunction with nitre 
and fyrup of the ſive opening roots. 


Materia Mediaa. 
cHALxBBũs, vide Fase. 
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 CHAMADRYSfF Sac. ] Herba. 
Teucrium chamedrys. 5 
SGermander; the herb. „ 
This is a low ſhrubby plant, cul- 
tivated in gardens. The leaves, 


tops, and ſeeds have a bitter taſte, 


with ſome degree of aſtringeney 
and aromatic flavour. They are 
recommended as ſudorific, diuretic, 
and emmenagogue, and for ſtrength- 


ening the ſtomach and viſcera in ge- 


neral. With ſome they have been 
in great eſteem in intermittent fe- 
vers, and alſo in fcrophulous and 
other chronic diſorders ;: but at 
preſent they are very little in uſe, 
and have now no place either in 
the London or Edinburgh pharma- 


' CHAMEMELVUM CL EA 


Flos ſimplex. 


Anthemis nobilis Lin. 

Chamomile; the ſingle flower. 

Theſe have a ſtrong not ungrate- 
ful aromatic ſmell, and a very bit- 
ter nauſeous taſte. They are ac- 
counted earminative, | aperient, e · 
mollient, and in ſome degree ano- 
dyne; and ſtand recommended in 
flatulent colics, for promoting the 
uterine purgations, in ſpaſmodic _ 
pains, and the pains of childbed 
women: ſometimes they have been 
employed in intermittent. fevers, 
and in nephritis. Theſe flowers 
are frequently alſo uſed externally 
in difcutient and antiſeptic fomen- 
tations, and in emollient glyſters : 
they enter the decoctum pro ene- 
mate, et decoctum pro fomento of 
our pharmacopeias. An' effential 


oil was formerly. directed to be pre- 


pared from them, but it is now 
omitted. A ſimple watery infu- 
ſion of them taken in a tepid ſtate 
is at preſent frequently employed 
to promote the operation 8 

. o » 


470 Materia Medica. Part Il. 
= CAMEPITHYS [Gan]: Her- ed in the flow kind of Jaundice, 
1 ba. where there are no ſymptoms of in. 

Teucrium chamepithys.” flammation, and in dropſies; ſome 
Sraeund-pine; the herb. ſuppoſe the root to have been Hel. 
This is a low hairy plant, clam- mont's ſpecific in the hy drops af. 
my to the touch, of a ſtrong aro- cites. Half a dram or a dram of | 
matic reſinous ſmell, and a bitter the dry root 18 directed for a doſe; 
roughiſh taſte. It is recommend- or dn infuſion in wine of pu ounce 
ed as an aperient and vulnerary, of the freſh root. 
and alſo in gouty and Oy | 
pains. LIRA, CHELIDONIUM- MINUS 


| | A0 CBrun. ) Radix. 
cHEIRIL Can] Phe. TE * Ranunculus ficaria Lin. 
. Cheiranthus cheiri Lin. 


Pilewort 3 the root. 
Wall flower. Thbis is a very ſmall plant, found 
This grows upon old 3 and in moiſt meadows and by hedge. 
among rubbiſh, in ſeveral parts of fides: the roots conſiſt of ſlender fi. 


England. The flowers have a plea- 
2 ſmell, and a ſubacrid, bitteriſn, 


not agreeable taſte: they are ſaid 
to be cordial, anodyne, aperient, 


and emmenagogue, but are wholly 
neglected by practice. | 


CHELIDONIUM MAJUS 


EBrun.] Herba, radix. 


Chelidonium majus Lin. 
Celandine: the leaves and root. 


Tuhis plant grows upon old walls, 
among rubbiſh, and in waſte ſhady 


places, The herb is of a blueiſh 


green colour; the root of a deep 
red ; both contain a gold - ooloured 


bres, with ſome little tubercles a- 
mong them, which are ſuppoſed to 
reſemble the hzmorrhoids ; from 
thence it has been concluded, that 
this root muſt needs be of wonder. 
ful efficacy for the cure of that di- 


| Kemper: to the taſte, it is little o. 


ther than mucilaginous: and altho 

till retained in ſ@eral of the foreign 
5 it 18 15205 in 825 in 
this country. 1 


CHINA C834. Radix. 
| Smilax china Lin: 855 
China root. x 
This root is brought e the 


Juice; their ſmell is diſagreeable; Eaſt Indies. But beſides the orien- 
the taſte ſomewhat bitteriſh, very tal china root, there is alſo a root 


acrid, biting and burning the 


: mouth; the root is the moſt acrid. 
The juice of celandine has long 
been celebrated i in diſorders of the 


under the ſame name brought from 


the Weſt Indies, obtained from a 


different ſpecies, of the ſame genus. 
They are both longiſh, full of joints, 


eyes; but it is too ſharp, unleſs of a pale reddiſh colour, of no 
_ »plentifully diluted, to be applied ſmell, and very little taſte: the o- 
_ with ſafety to that tender organ. It riental, which is the moſt eſteemed, 
has been ſometimes uſed, and it is is confiderably harder and paler co- 
ſaid with good ſucceſs, for « extirpa- loured than the other. Such ſhould 
ting warts, cleanfing old ulcers, and be choſen as is freſh, cloſe, heavy, 
in cataplaſms for the herpes milia- and upon being chewed appears 
_ Tis. This acrimonious plant is rare · full of a fat unctuous juice. China 
ly given internally; the virtues at - root was either unknown or difre- 
tributed to it are thoſe of a ſtimu- garded by the ancient phyſicians. 
latiag aperient, diuretic, and ſudo- It was firſt introduced into Europe 
ATi iſic: it is enen recommend - about the . x33 57 with the 7 
| racteſ 
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ger of à ſpecific againſt venereal 
re ee diforders; and as 
ſuch was made uſe of for ſome time, 
but at length gave place to medi- 
cies of a more powerful kind. It 
is generally ſuppoſed: to promote 
inlenſible perſpiration and the uri- 
nary diſcharge; and by its uf. 
ous quality to obtund acrimonious 
CICHOREUM [CSacc.] Radix 
url 
Cicboreum intybus Lin. 
Wild ſuccory; the roots and herb. 
The root has a moderately bitter 
taſte, with ſome degree of roughneſs; 
the leaves are ſomewhat leſs bitter: 
the roots, ſtalks, and leaves yield, 
on being wounded, a milky ſapona- 
ceous juice. By culture this plant 
loſes its green colour and its bitter- 
neſs, and in this ſtate is employed 
in ſalads 11 the darker re, _ 
more deeply jagged the leaves, the 
bitterer is . Wild ſuc- 
cory is an uſeful detergent, ape - 
rient, and attenuating medicine; 
acting without much irritation, 
tending rather to coal than to heat 
the body, and at the ſame time cor- 
roborating the tone of the inteſtines, 
The juice taken in large quantities, 
ſo as to keep up a gentle diarrhea, 


and continued for ſome weeks, has 


been found to produce excellent ef. 
fects in cutaneous affections and 
other chronical diſeaſes. — 


 CICUTA [Lond. Ed.] Herba, 

ꝛonium maculatum Lin. 
, F the leaves, flower, and 
This is a large umbelliferous 
plant, common about the ſides of 
fields, under hedges, and in moiſt 


ſhady places: the leaves are wing 
ed, divided into a great number of 
{mall fern like ſections, of a dark or 
blackiſh green colour, and appear- 


2 — 


ing as it were rough - the flalk is 5 
hollow: (as is likewiſe great part of 


the root aſter the ſtalk has ariſen), 
and Ipotted with ſeveral Blackiſh, 
red, or purple ſpots. Hemlock is 


ſometimes applied externally in the 


form of decoction, infuſion, or poul- 
tice, as a diſcutient. l heſe are 
apt to excoriate, and their vapour 
is to ſome particularly diſagreeable 
and hurtful. The ſtalks are inſig- 


nificant, and the roots very virulent. 


With regard to its virtue when ta- 
ken internally, it bas been gene- 


rally accounted poĩſonous; which it 


doubtleſs is, in a high degree, when 


uſed in any conſiderable quantity. 


But Dr Stoerk has lately found, 
that in certain ſmall doſes it may 
be taken with great ſafety ; and 


that, without at all diſordering the 


conſtitution, or even producing any 
ſenſible operation, it ſometimes 
proves a powerful reſolvent in many 
obſtinate diſorders. In ſcirrhus, 
the internal and external uſe of 
hemlock has been found ufeful, but 
then mercury has been generally 


uſed at the ſame time. In open 
cancer, it often abates the pains, 


and is free from the 1 


eſtects of opium. It is likewiſe 


uſed in ſcrophulous tumours and 
ulcers, and in other ulcers that are 
only defined by the term ill -· con - 
ditioned. It is alſo recommended 


by ſome in chincough, and various 


other diſeaſes. Its common, and 


perhaps beſt form, is that of the 


powdered leaves, in the doſe at firſt 
of two or three grains a · day, which 
in ſome caſes has been gradually 
increaſed to upwards of two ounces 
a day, without produeing giddineſs. 
An extract from the ſeeds is ſaid to 


produce giddineſs ſooner than that 


from the leaves. Hence, while 
both the London and Edinburgh 
colleges have given a place to the 


ſaccus fpiſſatuscicute, into thephar- 
macopœia of the latter an extrae- 
RC tum 
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.» Cynara ſcolymus Lin. 


tum ſeminum cicutz is alſo intro- 
duced.. HE ; «EIS : A 


CINARA [ Lond. Ed.] Folium. 
Artichoke ; the leaves. 
The artichoke is a large rough 

plant, with greyiſh leaves, which is 

well known in our gardens, as being 
very commonly cultivated for culi- 
nary purpoſes. The leaves are bit- 
ter; and on being preſſed give out 
their' bitterneſs along with their 
juice. This expreſſed juice is given 
in dropſies, and in ſome inftances 
has proved ſucceſsful after other 
medicines have failed. For this 


purpoſe, the expreſſed juice paſſed 


only through a coarſe ſtrainer, is 
mixed with an equal quantity of 
white wine, and of this mixture two 
or three table ſpoonfuls are taken 


| every morning and evening. It 


operates by promoting diureſis, 
For this purpoſe, an infuſion of the 


leaf is alſo ufed; and both the 
leaves and ſtalks enter into many of 
| the diuretic decoctions uſed by the 


eountry people. 
CINNABARIS NATIVA 


[Brun] 2 


Native cinnabar. | 
This is a ponderous mineral of a 


rod eolour, found in Spain, Hun- 


gary, and ſeveral other parts of the 
world. The fineft ſort is in pretty 
large maſſes, both externally and in- 
ternally of an elegant deep red co- 
lour, which is much improved upon 


grinding the maſs intolfine powder; 


re is another ſort, of a good 


colour, in roundiſh Groves ſmooth 
without, and ſtriated within. 


This mineral appears from che- 
mical experiments to be compoſed 
of mercury and ſulphur, in ſuck a 
manner, that the quantity of the 


former is commonly above fix times 
greater than that of the latter: the 


. 


finer the colour of the cinnabar, ti 
more mercury it is found to held. 


Native cinnabar has been by mim 


referred as a medicine to that mide 
y art: but there does not appearto 


be any juſt foundation for this pie. 


ference. The native has ſometimes 
beer obſerved to occaſion nauſei, 
vomiting, and anxiety: theſe pro- 
bably proceeded from an admixture 
of ſome arſenical particles which it 
could not be freed from by repeated 
ablution. When pure, it has no 
uality or medical virtue diſtind 
rom _ the artificial cinnabar, 
now ftyled Hydrargyrus ſulphuratus 
ruber, and 8 15 en 
tioned among the mercurial pre. 
parations. | LS 


CINERES. CLAVELLATA 


LLend.] 


Kali impurum. 

Ruſſia potaſſfrm . 

Potaſh is an impure alkaline ſalt, 
produced from all land plants, ex- 
cept the tetradynamia claſs, by 
burning with a cloſe ſmothering 
heat. In this ſtate they are called 
weed aſhes, which contain, beſides 
alkali, charcoal, ſulphur, and a 
little vitriolated -tartar. Theſe 
foreign matters are partly ſepara- 
ted, by mixing the aſhes with wa- 
ter, and paſling it through a vel- 
ſel with holes at the bottom cover 
ed with firaw. It is then evapo- 


rated to the conſiſtence of honey, 


and afterwards burnt in an oven, 
from which it acquires a little ſtony 
matter. In this ſtate, from its co- 
lour, it is called pearl aſhes, the /a/ 
alcalinus fixus vegetabilis Ed.] If 
lime be mixed with the aſhes, and 
paſſed through the veſſel as before, 
the alkali 18 confiderably deprived 
of its fixed air, is conſequenely- cau- 
ftic, has a darker eolour, and gives 
a-reddiſh ſolution, having diſſolved 
ſome of the iron of the pot it is pre. 
1" 291%] . e pPered 
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d in; and from which it is call- 
eye Large quantities of it 


| are bropght to us from America, 


Ruſſia, and other places. Other 
kinds of impure vegetable alkali 
appear in commerce, under the 


names of caſhub, marcoft aſhes, & c. 


. CINNAMOMUM Zend. Ed.] 
Cortex et ejus oleum eſſentiale. 
Laurus cinnamomum Lin. 
Cinnamon; the bark and its eſ- 
71777 CI 
This is a light thin bark, of a 
reddiſh colour, rolled up in long 
quills or canes; of a fragrant, delight - 
ful ſmell, and an aromatic, ſweet, 
pungent taſte, with ſome degree of 
aftringency. It is generally mixed 
with the caſſia bark: this laſt is ea- 
fily diſtinguiſhable by its breaking 
over ſmooth, whilſt cinnamon ſplin- 


ters; and by its ſlimy mucilaginous - 


taſte, without any thing of the 
roughneſs of the true cinnamon, 
Cinnamon is a very elegant and uſe- 


ful arematic, more grateful both to. 


the palate and ſtomach, than moſt 
other ſubſtances of this elaſs: by its 


iſtringent quality it likewiſe corro- 


borates the viſcera, and 'proves of 


great ſervice in ſeveral kinds of al- 


vine fluxes, and immoderate dif- 
charges from the uterus. An effen- 
tial oil, a diftilled water, a diſtilled 
ſpirit, and a tincture of it, are di - 
rected to be kept in the ſhops; but 
theſe are much more frequently 
prepared from caſſia than from cina- 
mon; and in thoſe formult in 
which diſtillation is employed, the 
difference is perhaps not very ma- 
terial: but whether it be exhibited 
under the form of powder or infu- 
ſion, aftringency-is only to be look 
ed for from the genuine cinnamon; 


and this 1s often required where it 


is employed as a ſpicy ingredient in 
a great number of compoſitions, 
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' CITRULLUS CBran.] Semen. 


Cucurbita citrulles Lin. 
Citruls; the ſeed. 


© This plant is rarely met with a. 


mong vs, unleſs in botanic gardens; 
The ſeeds are in the number of the 


four greater cold ſeeds, and agree in 


quality with the others of that claſs. 


| CITRUS [Suec.] Corticis f. 


vedo, oleum, ſuccus. 
Citrus medica Lin. ; 
Citron; the yellow rind, oil, and 
Juice. | "Hh . 
The citron is an evergreen tree 
or ſhrub, of the ſame genus with 


F 


the orange and lemon: it was firſt 


brought from Aﬀyria and Media, 
(whence the fruit is called mala AE 
HFria, mala Medica) into Greece, 


and thence into the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, where it is now culti- 
vated. Citrous are rarely made uſe 


of among us: they are of the ſame 
quality with lemons, except that 
their juice is ſomewhat leſs acid. 
They enter, however, a conſiderable 
number of formulæ in ſeveral of the 
foreign pharmacopœias, and with 
us are frequently employed as a 
condimetit. © 


_ COCCINELLA [ Lond. Ed.] 
Coccus cacti Lin. 
Cuchin el. 

Ibis is a (mall, irregular, roundiſh 

1 of a dark red colour on the 

outſide, and a deep bright red with - 


* 


in: it is 8 from Mexico and 


New Spain. This ſubſtance was long 
ſuppoſed to be the ſeed of a plant: 
but it appears from chemical 
experiments to be an animal, and 
from the accounts of the more cele- 


brated naturaliſts, an inſect, which 


breeds on the American prickly- 
pear tree, and adheres thereto with- 
out changing its place. Cochineal 
has been ſtrongly recommended as 


a ſudorific, cardiac, and alexiphar- | 
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mac; but ngen kave: never 
obſerved auy conſiderable effects 
from it. Its greateſt conſumption 


is among the ſcarlet dyers; -and i in 


medicine its prineipal uſe is as 2 
colouring drug i both watery and 

ſpirituous liquors extract its colour. 
In the London and Edinburgh phar · 

5 macopœias, ſome of the tinQures 
oe: from this ny a meds rel! co- 
or. 


COCHLEARIA HORTEN: 

818 [ Lond Ed.] Folia. 525 
Cochlearia officinalis Lin. 
Garden . e z the leaves. 


|  COCHLEARIA.. MARINA 
3 . 83 25 7 
"| Cochfraris Anglica' Lit. is e 
Sea ſcurvy-graſs; the leaves. 
Theſe plants have little other dif. 
been as to their external appear- 
ance, than that expreſſed in their 
titles; in taſte and medical virtue, 
the firſt is conſiderably the ſtrong- 
eſt; and hence is alone retaĩned both 
by che London arid Edinburgh col - 
leges; but where either is employ · 
ed, the latter, collected on our ſea · 
coaſts, is perhaps moſt frequently 
uſed. 
| Scuryy- graſs i is a pungent ſtimu · 
lating medicine; capable of diſſol- 
ving viſcid juices, opening obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera and the more 
diſtant glands, and promoting the 
fluid ſecretions: it is particularly 
celebrated in ſcurvies, and is the 
rincipal herb employed in theſe 
Eads of nee in the northery 
Countries. N f Ts 


' COFFEA 83 1 6 
Caſea Arabica Ii. 
Coffee; the . 

Coffee is the fruit of an e 

Srub now cultivated in the Weſt 


ther as: faod than 28 a. en 
The medical effects Expeted from 
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it are to aſſiſt digeſtion, promote 
the natural; ſecretions, and prevent 
or remove a diſpoſition to ſeepinek, 
It has been tecommended in ſpaſ. 
modic aſthma; and in ſome cafes i 
is found highly WO. in rd 

ſevere head; ach. 3 | 


colon eb Claud. 58 
* . FS 10 
Colchicum anal "5 
Meadow ſaffron; the root. 
This plant grows wild in 00 


dos, in the more temperate parts 


of Europe. The roots, freed from 
the outer blsekih coat and fibres 
below, are white, and full of ; 
white juice, In drying they be. 
come wrinkled. and dark coloured. 
Applied to the fkin; it ſhows ſome 
ſigns of acrimony; and taken inter. 
nally, it is ſaid ſometimes to excite 

a ſenſe of burning heat, bloody 
ſtools, and other violent ſymptoms, 
In the form of ſyrup, however, 


it has been, given to the extent 


of two ounces a-day without any 
bad conſequence. It is ſometimes 
employed as. a divretic in dropſy. 

From i its great activity it was long 
ranked among the poiſonous vege · 


tables; but from this circumſtance 


it claimed the attentioh of Dr 
Stoerk of Vienna, who made it the 
ſubje& of many experiments: Ac- 

cording to his account, the recent 


root taken in ſubſtance, even to a 


very ſmall extent, prodaces alarm- 
ing eſſects; but he found that an 


' 0x yniel prepared from it might be 
uſed with ſafety, and proved 2 


zowerful diuretic. Since his pub- 
ication it has been à good deal 


uſed by other practitioners; ; but it 
has by no means ſupported the 


character which he gave of it, even 
when employed in much larger doſes 


than Dr Stoerk ſeems to have ex · 


hibited. On ſome occafions, how- 
ever, it operates as a powerful diu- 
retic 3 and accordingly it is wrt 

only 


even 
doſes 
e ex · 
hows 
| diu- 
g not 
only 


part II. . 


only introduced into moſt of the 
modern pharmacopœias, but is alſo 
the baſis of different formulæ. The 
London college, in imitatien of 
the original preſcription of Dr 
Stoerk, have introduced into their 
pharmacopc ia an oxymel colchici; 
but the Edinburgh college, from 
an objection to honey, which with 
ſome people is apt to excite vio- 
lent colic pains, have ſubſtituted 


to this a ſyrupus colchici; in which, 
however, nearly the ſame propor- 


tions are | retained, ſugar: being 
merely employed in place of honey, 
This ſyrup, in place of two or three 
drams merely, has been given to 
the extent of two or three - ounces 
in à day, in general without wy 
inconvenience, and ſometimes wit 
good effects: but like the other 
diuretics, it cannot be depended 
upon. VVV 
COLOCYNTHIS. [Lond. Ed.] 
Fruftus medulla... 35, n 


the medullary part of the fruit. 
This is the produce of a plant of 
the gourd kind, growing in Turkey. 
The fruit is about the ſize of an 
orange; its medullary part, freed 
from the rind and ſeeds, is alone 
made uſe of in medicine: this is 


of membranous leaves; of an ex- 
tremely bitter, nauſeous, acrimont- 
ous taſte, Colocynth is one of the 
moſt powerful and moſt violent ca- 
thartics. Many eminent phyſicians 
condemn. it as dangerous, and even 


not only as an efficacious purgative, 
but likewiſe as an alterative in 
obſtinate chronical diſorders. Thus 
much is certain, that colocynth, in 
the doſe of a few grains, acta with 
great vehemence, diſorders the body, 
and ſometimes occaſions a diſcharge 


of blood. Many attempts have been 


di : 


4 


_ . Cucumis colocynthis "OO ROT. N 
Coloquintida, or bitter apple; 


very light, white, ſpongy, compoſed 


deleterious: others recommend it 


made to correct its virulence by the 
addition of acids, aſtringents, and 
the like; theſe may leſſen the force 
of the coloeynth, but. no-otherwiſg 
than might be equally done by a re- 
duction of the doſe. The beſt me- 
thod of abating its virulence, with- 
out diminiſhing its purgative virtue, 
ſeems to be by triturating it witk 
gummy farinaceous ſubſtances, or 
the oily ſeeds, which, without ma- 


king any alteration in the colocynth 


it{elf, prevent its reſinous partieles 
from cohering, and ſticking upon 
the membranes of the :inteſtines, ſo 


as to irritate, inflame, or corrode 


them. It is. an ingredient in ſome 


of | the purgative pills, and the ca- 


thartic extracts of the ſhops, par- 
ticularly of the extractum colocyn- 
thidis compoſitum, and pilulæ ex 
colocynthide cum ale. 


*. F 3 "4 4:01.44 34g 23 
Colomba; the root. 


The botanical characters of the 
vegetable from whenee this root is 


obtained are not yet aſcertained. 


It is brought from Colombo in 
Ceylon in the farm of knobs; ha- 
ving a rough ſurface, and confiſt- 
ing of a cortical, woody, and me- 
dullary lamina. It has a diſagree- 
ably bitter taſte, an aromatic fla- 
vour; in experiment-1s:confiderably 


- antiſeptic, and particularly effetual 


in correcting and preventing the pu- 
tridity of bile. Abroad it is much 
uſed in diſeaſes attended with bili- 
dus fymptoms, particularly in cho- 
lera ; and is ſaid to be ſometimes 
very effeQual in other caſes of vo- 
miting. Some conſider it as ver | 
uſeful in dyſpepſia. Half a dram of 
the powder is given repeatedly in 


the day. Water is not fo complete 


a menftruum as ſpirits, but to their 
united action it yields a flavoured 
extract in very conſiderable quan- 
Aity. Its uſe. in medicine has been 
LE e 
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7 ateria 


Z particularly recommended to the | 
unttention of practitioners: by Dr 
Percival of Manchefter' in his Ex. 


perimental Eſſays; and it has in 
general been found to anſwer ex- 
peRation-; but it is to be regretted, 


chat it is not ſo regularly imported 
aus to admit of our ſhops being 


ſupplied with it of good quality. 
Hence when preſcribed it is often 
exhibited in a very decayed ſtate. 


CoONSOLIDA [Suec.] Radix. 
 Symphitumt offecinale Lin. 
| Comfrey; the root. Ni 44] 
This is a rough hairy plant, grow- 
ing wild by river - ſides and in wa- 
tery places. The roots are very 


large, black on the outſide, white 
within, full of a+ viſeid glutinous 


juice, of no particular taſte. They 
agree in quality with the roots of 


althæa; with this difference, that 


the mucilage of conſolida is ſome - 
what ſtronger bodied. Many ridi- 
culous hiſtories. of the conſolidating 


virtũes of this plant are related by 
authors. At preſent it is fo little 


employed in practice in Britain, as 


to have no place in our pharmacv- 


Fiat. 1 


CONTRAYTERVA [Lond. 
Ed.) Radix. 5 E 
Dorſtemia contrayerva Lin. 
Contrayerva; the root. 


This is a knotty root, an inch or 
two in length, about half an inch 


thick, of a reddiſh brown colour 


_ externally, and pale within: long, 


tough, flender fibres ſhoot out from 
all fides of it; theſe are generally 
loaded with ſmall round knots. This 


root is of a peculiar kind of aroma - 


tic ſmell, and a ſomewhat aſtringent, 


warm, bitteriſh taſte, with a light 
and ſweetiſh kind of acrimony when 
Tong chewed : the fibres have little 
_ taſte. or ſmell; the tuberous part 
therefore ſhould be alone cliofen. 
-Gontraycrva is one of the mildeſt of 
. | — , 


Part Il. 


thoſe” ſubſtances called alexipha. 
macs: it is indiſputably a good and 
uſeful diaphoretie, and may be ſafe. 
by given in much larger doſes than 
the common practice is accuſto. 
med to exhibit it in. Its virtug 
are extracted both by water and 
rectified ſpirit, and do not ariſe in 
evaporation with either: the ſpiri. 
tuous tincture and extract taſte 
ronger of the root than the aque. 
%%ͤ d ig ld REES 


- CONVALLARIA [E4.] Re 


dir. | 


Convallaria polygonatum Lin. 
Zolomon's ſeal; the roots. 
The root of this common plant 


contains a ſweetiſn mucilage, and 


has been uſed in form of poultice in 
inflammations; but whether this ot 
any other is Better than the com- 
mon poultice of bread and milk is 
doubtful. A decoctien of this root 
in milk has alſo been mentioned in 
certain caſes of hæmorrhagy. The 


flowers, berries, and leaves, are faid 
to be poiſonous: 


COPAL [Bron] Refine: 
Rhus eopalliium” Lin. 


54 
0 


Copal. 1 3 
Copal, ſuppoſed by ſome a mine- 


ral ſubſtance, appears to be a reſin 
obtained from ſeveral ſorts of large 
trees growing in New Spain. This 
reſin is brought to us in irregular 
lumps, ſome tranſparent, of a ye 
lowiſh or brown colour, others. 


ſemitranſparent and whitiſh. It 


has never come into uſe as a me- 
dicine, and is rarely met with in the 
ſhops z\ but it is introduced into 


ſome of the foreign pharmacopœlss, 


and may be conſidered as an article 
well deferving attention. 
CORALLINA [Braun.] 
Corallina officinalis Lin. | 
Coraline, or fea-triofs. - 
 Thivis a branched cretaceous — 


| 


tance! of à white colour, the ha- 
bitation and production of polypi, 


ſafe. rowing on rocks, and ſometimes | 
than on the ſhells of fiſhes. It is celebra- 
uſto. ted as a vermifuge, on what founda- 
rtueg tion is very doubtful: to the taſte 
aud it is entirely inſipid, and probably 
ſein operates only as an abſorbent earth. 
ſpiti- F 
wh CORRALLIUM RUBRUM 
ILL! 


Ie nobilis Lin. 

Red coral. i | 

This is alſo a marine production, 
of the ſame nature with the forego- 


7. ing. It cannot reaſonably be look- 


ed upon in any other light than as 
plant a mere abſorbent; as ſuch it enters 
„ and the officinal crabs-claw powder, and 
ice in is ſometimes in practice directed by 
his or itſelf; but it is ſo little employed, 
com. and of ſo little activity, that the 
ilk is Edinburgh college have with juſtice 
3 root rejected it from their liſt. 
ed in 75 Ts 
* The CORIANDRUM [( Lond. Ed.] 
e ſaid Nemenks IE 
Coriandrum ſativum Lin. 
Coriander ; the feed. .. 
Coriander is an umbelliferous 
. plant, differing from all the others 
| of that claſs in producing ſpherical 
mine- ſeeds, Theſe, when freſh, have a 
a reſin ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, which im- 
* Jarge proves by drying, and becomes ſuf- 
This hciently grateful; they are recom- 
egular wended as carminative and ftoma- 
a yd- chice. They were formerly an in- 
others. gedient in the officinal compound 
. I lime-water and electuary of bay- 
a me. berries; but both theſe formulæ are 
in the now rejected. | ” 
d into „ | ; 
pœles, CORNU CERVI CLend.] 
article The ſtag or hart's horns. 
Many extraordinary. virtues have 
been attributed to theſe horns, and 
| to all the parts of the animal in 
general: but experience gives no 
| countenance to them; nor do they 
Jus _ ſeem to have any other foundation 
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corn, and in waſte places. 


5 — | 


than the great timidity of the hart, 
the annual renewal of his horns, and 
an opinion of his extraordinary lon- 
gevity. From theſe circumftances 
it was inferred, that all the parts of 
him muſt be proper for intimida- 
ting the enraged Archeus, renewing 
health and ſtrength, and prolonging 
life. They are to be conſidered as 
of the {ame nature with bnoes; and 


their products by heat are thoſe of 


animal ſubſtances in general. As 


ſuch they were at one time ſo much 


employed for yielding the volatile 
alkali, that they even gave a name 
to that aride? 8 
The horns boiled in water, give 
out an emollient nutritious gelly. 
Burnt to whiteneſs, they yield an 
earth, employed in the ofſicinal white 
decoction, or as it is now more pro- 
perly ſtyled, the Decoctum cornu 


cervi. 


Folia, 1 
Anthemis cotula. 
Mayweed, or wild chamomile. 
This plant is common among 
In ap- 
pearance it reſembles ſome of the 
garden chamomiles, but is eaſily di- 


COTULA FOETIDA TB. 


ſtinguiſhable from them by its ſtrong 


fetid ſcent. It is rarely or never uſed 
in the preſent practice. 


CRETA [C TTond.] 

White chalk. _,. es: 

This is an earth ſoluble in vinegar 
and the lighter acids, ſo as to de- 
ſtroy every ſenſible mark of their 
acidity. This earth is one of the 
moſt uſeful of the abſorbents, and 


is to be looked upon ſimply as ſuch: 


the aſtringent virtues which ſome 
attribute to it, have no foundation, 
unleſs in ſo far as the earth is ſati- 
ated with acid, with which it com- 
paſes a ſaline concrete manifeſtly _ 
ſubaſtringent. It gives name to an 
officinal mixture, a powder, and 

1 potion, 
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= 
potion, and is an ingredient in the 
cardialgic troches. It is employed 
alſo for extricating the volatile ſalt 
of ſal ammoniac. | 


.  CROCUS [Lond.] Floris ſtig- 
Na. 5 
Crocus ſativus Lin. 
Saffron; the chives. | 
Theſe chives, or fleſhy capilla- 
ments, growing at the end of the 
piſtil of the flower, are carefully 
picked and preſſed together into 
cakes. | ; 2 5 
There are three ſorts of ſaffron 
met with in the ſhops, two of 
which are brought from abroad, 
the other is the produce of our own 
country; this laſt is much ſu- 
perior to the two former, from 
which it may be diflinguiſhed by 
its blades being broader. When in 
perfection it is of a fiery orange 
red colour, and yields a deep yel- 
Jowiſh tincture: it ſhould be choſen 


freſh, not above a year old, in cloſe _ 


cakes, neither dry, nor yet very 
moiſt, tough and firm in tearing, 
of the ſame colour within as with- 
| out, and of a ſtrong, acrid, diffuſive 
ſmell 5 
Saffron is a very elegant and ufe- 
ful aromatic ; belides the virtues 
which it has in common with all the 
bodies of that claſs, it has been al- 
leged that it temarkably exhilarates, 


. 


= 
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raiſes the ſpirits, and is deſervedly- 


accounted one of the higheſt cordi- 
als; taken if large doſes, it is ſaid 


to occaſion immoderate mirth, in- 


voluntary laughter, and the ill effects 
which follow from the abuſe of ſpiri- 


tuous liquors, This medicine is ſaid 


to be particularly ſerviceable in hy- 
ſteric depreſſions, or, obſtruction of 
the uterine ſecretions, where other 
aromatics, even thoſe of the more 
generous kind, have little effect. 
Saffron imparts the whole of its vir- 
tue and colour to rectified ſpirit, 


2 proof ſpirit, wine, vinegar, and 


— 


Part Il. 


water: a tincture drawn with vine. c 
gar, loſes greatly of its colour in Frut 
keeping: the watery and vingy I 
tinctures are apt to grow ſour, and v 
then loſe their colour alſo: that made T 
in pure ſpirit keeps in perfection for MM coun 
many years. Its officinal prepar.. Wi card 
tions are, a ſpirituous tincture and feren 
ſyrup. It is an ingredient in te (mall 
_ cordial confection paregoric elixir, bigg 
and ſeveral of the aloetic compol. ripe, 
tions; but of late years, the eſtima. ſheds 
tion in which it was held as a medi. dene 
eine has been rather on the decline, feriu; 
Some experiments made by D. wiſe 
Alexander ferve to ſhow that it i; fruit, 
much leſs powerful than was once iſ plant 
imagined : and it was lately giva juice, 
in the Edinburgh Infirmary by Dr fecul: 
Henry Cullen, even to the extent of and: 
half an ounce a-day, in ſeveral hy- bove. 
ſterical caſes, without any ſenſible WMWcante 
effect whatever. drain 
13 over t 

CUBEBA [ Lond. Ed. ſypho 
Piper cubeba Lin. ther e 
Cubebs. and 11 
Cubebs are a fruit brought fron of ela 
the Et Indies. This fruit has 2 iWcztha: 
great reſemblance to pepper. The MiWalſo u 
principal difference dittinguiſhable Mare 
by the eye, is that each cubeb i arge 
furniſhed with a long flender {tak Wſome 
(whence they are called by ſont cis p 
piper caudatum.) In aromatic ions 
warmth and pungency, cubebs ar: eourſe 
far inferior to pepper. They were eines 
formerly an ingredient in mithridut hich 
and theriaca; but they do not nos edic 
enter any of the fixed formulz d w 
our pharmacopœias. * 
* | em 
CUCUMIS HORTENSIS &. ceety 
TT.. oe he va 
Cucumis ſativus Lin. 0 kinds 
Garden cucumbers ; the ſeeds. by dif 
Theſe are in the number of th: heir! 
four greater cold ſeeds; they are | ſium | 
apt to grow rancid in keeping th {Wipioyec 
the others of that claſs. nth f 


loſes 
5 CU. 


e CUCUMIS AGRESTIS CZ. 1 
Ir in Fruftus recent. 5 

nous Momordica elaterium Lin. 

, and Wild cucumber; the fruit. 
made This plant, found wild in foreign 
n for WY countries, s with us [cultivated in 
Para- gardens. Its principal botanic dif- 
e and ference from the former, is the 
1 the ſmallneſs of its: fruit, which is no 
lixir, bigger than a Spaniſh olive :- when 
Woll. ripe, it burſts on a little touch, and 
tima. feds its ſeeds with violence, and 
medi. hence was named by the Greeks ela- 
cline. terium. This name is applied like- 
Duve to the fecule of the juice of the 
fruit, the only preparation of the 
plant made uſe of in medicine, The 
juice, on ſtanding, ſeparates into the 
fecule, which falls to the bottom, 
and a watery fluid which ſwims a - 
bove. The clear part may be de- 
canted off, and the reſt of the liquid 
drained off by cotton threads hung 
over the ſides of the veſſel acting like 
ſyphons. "The fecule may be far- 
ther dried by the ſun, or a flow heat; 
and in-this dry ſtate it has the name 
of elaterium. Elaterium is a ſtrong 
cathartic, and very often operates 
alſo upwards. Two or three grains 
are accounted in moſt caſes a 


from 
has a 
The 
1ſhable 


beb is large doſe. Simon Pauli relates 
r ſtalk Wome inſtances of the good effects of 
ſone I chis purgative in dropfies; but cau- 
omatic ions practitioners not to have re- 


ebs ar: {courſe to it till after milder medi- 


y were eines have proved ineffeQual ; to 
hridue Which caution we heartily ſubſcribe. 
ot nov edicines indeed in general, which 
aulæ dect with violence in a ſmall doſe, 


require the utmoſt ſkill to manage 
them with any tolerable degree of 
lafety : to which may be added, that 
he various manners of making theſe 
kinds of preparations, as practiſed 


eds, by different hands, muſt needs vary 
of the heir power. But of late, the elate - 
are leh Iium has been not unfrequently em- 


ployed in obſtinate caſes of dropſy 
mth ſucceſs; and when exhibited in 


les of only half a grain, repeated 


at ſhort intervals till its operation 
commences, it is in general ſuffici- 
ently. moderate in its effects. 


© CUCURBITA TS.] Semen, 


Cucurbita lagenaria Lin. 


The gourd; the ſeeds. 


_ * 
. 


four greater cold ſeeds: They unite 
with water by trituration into an 
emulſion; and yield to the preſs 
a ſoft inſipid oil, and poſſeſs the 

| nn virtues of unctuous ſub- 
ances. 


men. 
Cuminum tyminun” Lin, 

Cummin; the ſeed. | a 

The cummin is an umbelliferous 
plant, in appearance reſembling fen- 
nel, but much ſmaller. The ſeedy 
uſed in Britain are brought chiefly 
from Sicily and Malta. Cummin 
ſeeds have a bitteriſh warm taſte, ac- 
companied with an aromatic flavour, 


c UN” N [Load. Eu. Si. 


not of the moſt agreeable kind. An 


eſſential oil is obtained from them 
by diſtillation, in which their activi- 
ty is concentrated; and they are 
not unfrequently uſed externally, 
giving name both to a plaſter and 
cataplaſm. be, f 


', CUPRUM [ Lond.] 


_ Cuprum nativum Lin. 
Copper. | 


Copper is one of the metals often 


uſed for different purpoſes in arts; 


found both in Britain, and in moſk 
other countries of Europe. It has 


never been uſed as a medicine in its 


proper metallic form; but it is 
readily acted upon by all faline ſub- 
ſtances, both by acids, alkalies, and 
neutrals; and it is even corroded by 


moiſture, 


Moſt of theſe preparations of 
copper are violently emetic, and 
therefore very. rarely exhibited in- 
ternally. ee ventured upen 

2 A 
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Theſe are in the number of the 
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180 Materia Medica. Part II. 
a ſolution of a grain or two of the that whilſt weak acid liquors are 
metal in vegetable acids, and ob- kept boiling in copper veſſels, they 

ſerve, that it acts almoſt as ſoon as do not ſeem to Alllolre any of the 

received into the ſtomach, ſo as to metal; but if fuffered to remain in 
be of great uſe for occaſioning poi- them for the ſame length of time 
ſonous fubſtances that have been without boiling, they become not. 
ſwallowed, to be immediately thrown ably impregnated with the copper, 
up again. Boerhaave recommends Hence the confectioners, by {kilful 
a ſaturated ſolution of this metal in management, prepare the moſt acid 
volatile alkaline ſpirits, as a medi- fyrups in copper veſſels, without gi. 
eine of great ſervice in diforders ving them any ill taſte from the 

"proceeding from an acid, weak, metal. But although copper be thus 

cold, phlegmatic cauſe: if three dangerous, ſome preparations of it 
drops of this tincture be taken every are in certain caſes uſed with great 
morning with a glaſs of mead, and advantage both externally and in- 
the doſe doubled every day to twen- ternall x. 
ty-four drops, it proves, he ſays, The chief pre Farations of copper 
aperient, attenuating, warming, and are, the blue vitriol, verdegris, and 
diuretic : he aſſures us, that by this cuprum ammoniacum; but the Lon- 
means he cured a confirmed aſcites, don college have given a place only 
and that the urine run ont as from to the two former. The blue vitrid 
an open pipe; but at the fame time is recommended by ſome as an uſefil 
he acknowledges, that upon trying emetic, particularly in caſes of in. 
the ſame medicine on others, it failed cipient phthifis with a view of re- 
him. He likewiſe recommends o- fobring tubercles. [It is ſometimes 
ther preparations of copper, as of employed as an aſtringent and eſchz- 
wonderful efficacy in certain kinds rotic ; and verdegris is uſed in form 
of ill habits, weakneſs of the ſtomach, of ointment in certain ulcerations, 

&c, but. we cannot think the inter- in caſes of tinea capitis and the like, 

nal ufe of this. metal adviſable in Of the cuprum ammoniacum, which 
ordinary caſes, which can be comba- although it has no place in the 
ted by other means. Phyſicians in pharmacopœia of the London co 
general ſeem to be agreed, that it lege, we confider to be a very actie 
has really a virulent quality; and and powerful medicine, we thal 

too many examples are met with of afterwards treat, under the head of 
fatal conſeguences enſuing upon Preparations, in the third part of 

eating food which had been dreſt in this work: here we may only ob. 
copper veſſels not well cleaned from ferve, that it has produced a perfett 
the ruſt which they had contracted cure in ſome inſtances of epilepſy. 
I Tot. 2: png LEY, 
Great care ought to be taken that —CURCUMA. [ Lond. Ed.] is 

| acid liquors, or even water, deſigned dix. 5 5 
for internal uſe, be not ſuffered to Curcuma longa Lin. 

Rand long in veſfels made of cop- Turmeric; the root. | 
per; otherwiſe they will diſſolve ſo - Turmeric is a root brought fron 
much of the metal as will give them the Eaſt Indies, where it is uſed nd 
diſagreeable qualities. Hence in only in medicine, but for colouring 
the diſtillation of ſimple waters with and ſeaſoning food, as rice. It » 
copper ſtills, the laſt runnings, which internally of a deep lively yellon 
are manifeſtly acid, have frequently or. ſaffron colour, which it readiy 
proved emetic. It is remarkable, imparts to watery liquors, It * 
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are an agreeable, IEP Gel, and a bit- 
hey teriſh ſomewhat warm taſte. Tur- 
the meric is eſteemed aperient and em 


in menagogue, and of ſingular efficacy 


ime in the jaundice. It tinges the urine 
xs of a ſaffron colour, | ; 
Der. , 
Utul CURSUTA [ £4. ] Radix. | 

acid Gentiana purpurea Lin. 
gü. Curſuta; the root. 

the The foreign root ſold under this 


= name Was introduced into the laſt 
OL It 
Treat 
J in- 


copœia, but perhaps without ſuffi- 


| has not found a place in the lift of 
185 any other college. It is now be- 
, an 

Lon- 
only 
vitriol 
uſefnt 
F in. 
of re- 


of curſuta, is the root of the purple 


either by its appearance, taſte, or 
other ſenſible qualities, be diſtingui- 
ſed from the common gentian, 


times ne root of the gentiana lutca, after- 
os wards to be mentioned. And as far 
orm 


ations, 
e like. 
which 
in the 
n col 


ſuta have been aſcertained, they are 
preciſely the ſame with thoſe of gen- 
dan. 

This foreign root has a very bitter 
tate, and is uſed by ſome in dyſpepſia. 


- acne 

e tial BN CYANUS [Brun] Flores, 

nead * Centaurea cyanus Lin. 

part 0 Bluebottle ; the flowers. 

Aly ob This is a common weed among 
perfect orn. The flowers are of an ele- 


epfy. 
J Ras 


pant blue colour, which, if carefully 
and haſtily dried, they retain for a 
onſiderable time. As to their vir- 
ues, the preſent practice expects 
not any from them; notwithſtand- 
ing they have been formerly cele- 


bt fron rated againſt the bites of poiſonous 


aſed not 
zlouring 


Te | ations of the Oey and ny 9 er 
ö | itempers. | | | 
N yellow 1 
7 CYDONIUM MALUM [Lord 
25 22 ructus 7 ſemen 


Mathis: Medica. 


edition of the Edinburgh pharma- 


cient grounds; and accordingly it 


lieved, that what has had the name 


gentian: but what is uſually ſold 
under that title i in our ſnops cannot, 


as the medical properties of the cur- 


animals, contagious diſeaſes, Pon 


3 deni Abb) os 
he quince; its fruit and ſceds. 


Quinces have a very auſtere acid 


taſte: taken in ſmall quantity, they 
are ſuppoſed to reſtrain vomiting 
and alvine fluxes; and more hbe- 
rally to looſen the belly. The ſeeds 
abound with a mucilaginous ſub- 


ſtance of no particular taſte, which 


they readily impart to watery li- 


quors: an ounce will render three 
pints of water thick and ropy like 


the white of an egg. A mucilage 
of the ſeeds is kept in the ſhops. A 


ſyrup of the fruit had formerly 2 . 


place, but it is now rejected. 


CYNOGLOSSUS [Bran] Ra F 


dix. 
E 1 Heinali. Lin. 
Houndſtongue; the root; 


The leaves of this plant are in 


ſhape thought to reſemble a tongue, 
whence its name; they are clothed 
with a whjtiſh down: it grows wild 
in ſhady lanes. The roots have a 


rank diſagreeable ſmell, and rough 
bitteriſh taſte, covered with a glu- 
tinous ſweetneſs. The virtues of. 


this root are very: doubtful : it is 
3 ſuppoſed to be narcotic, 
and by ſome to be virulently ſo: 
others declare, that it has no virtue 


af this kind, and look upon it as a 


mere glutinous aſtringent. The pre- 


ſent practice takes no gotice of Is. 


with any intention. ie 


' CYNOSBATUS u True. 


Ps Ex d 


Roſa canina Lin. 


Dog: roſe; ; the fruit called avis. 


This buſh grows wild in hedges 


throughout England. The flowers 


have a pleaſant ſmell; but fo weak, 


that Parkinſon and aches have na- 


med the plant Roſa Hlugſtris inadora. 
a water diſtilled from them ſmells 


agreeably. The fruit or hips con- 


| os 


tain a ſouriſh ſweetiſh pulp; with a 


5 3 
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ſceds, from which the pulp ought to 
be carefully ſeparated before it be 
taken internally: the Wirtemberg 
college obſerves, that from a negle& 
of this caution, the pulp of hips 
(ſometimes occaſions a pruritus and 
unealineſs ahout the anus; and the 
| Conſerve of it has been known to 
excite violent yomiting. The con- 
ſerve is the only officinal preparation, 
of this fruit. And as it is not fuppo- 
ſed to poſſeſs any particular medical 
virtue, but is merely uſed to give 
form to other articles, the Ediu- 
burgh college have perhaps, without 
any r AGH diſadvantage, entirely 
omitted i it. 


CY PERUS Crus Rode 
Cyperus longus Lin. 
Cyperus; the root. : 
his is a plant of the 3 | 
lious/ kind ; it is ſometimes found 
wild, in marſhy places in England; 


1 erally brought 


the roots have been 
his root is long, 
ſlender, crooked, and full of knots; 
outwardly of a dark brown, or 
blackiſh Wale inwardly whitiſh ; 
of an aromatic ſmell, and an agree- 


able warm taſte: both the taſte and 


ſmell are improved by moderate ex- 


ficcation. Cyperus is accounted a 
good Romachic and carminative, but 


at t preſent - little regarded. 


| DACTYLUS [ Prun. ] Frauds. 
Phenix dattyl, Hera Lin. 
The date; the fruit. 
Dates are imported into Britain 
in the ſtate of a half dried fruit, a- 
bout the fhape of an acorn, but gene- 
rally larger, * conſiſting of a ſweet 


pulpy part and à bard ſtone: the 


beſt are brought from Tunis. They 
were formerly uſed in pectoral de- 
coctions; and ſuppoſed, beſides their 
emollient and incraſſating Adee to 
bot A Hg: 2 25 No 


9 
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root 


Part Il. 
' DAUCIS CRET icu 8 LBrun. ] 


ſemen. 


Athamanta Cretenſis Lin, 

Candy carrot ; the ſeeds. 

This is an uinhelliferous plant, 
growing wild in the Leyant and the 
warmer parts of Europe. The ſeed, 
which are brought from Crete, have 
a warm biting taſte, and not a difa 
greeable aromatic ſmell. IT hey are 
carminative, and faid to be diuretic, 
but at profecc little uſed. 


DAUCUS SYLVESTRI 


[ Lond. Ed.] 


Daucus carota ¶ in. 
Wild carrot ; the ſeed. 


This is common in paſte 


grounds and fallow fields throughout 


England. The ſeeds poſſeſs the vir. 
tues of thoſe of the daucus creticus 
in an inferior degree; and have of- 
ten ſupplied their place in the ſhops 
and been themſelves ſupplied by the 
ſeeds of the garden carrot : theft 
laſt are in warmth and flavour 
the weakeft of the three: the ſeeds 


of the candy carrot are much the 


Rrongeſt. 


DENS REO vide Tarar- 


ae M. 


Dicrauxus ALBUS [Ed] 
Radix. 
Didtamnus albin Lin. 
White or baſtard dittany; the 


This plant grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of France, Italy, 
and Germany. From thence tie 
cortical part of the root, in a dry 
ſate, rolled up in little quills, i 
ſometimes brought 1 to us. It isofa 
white colour; of a weak not very :. 

eeable ſmell; and of a durable bit 
ter lightly” pungent taſte, It ha 
been recommended as an alexiphar 
mac, a tonic, and an anthelmintic; 


ut it bs very ſeldom! Sd; and 10 


XY 


4 


Part II. | 


no place in the London pharmaco- 


pœia. Fs 


DICTAMNUS CRETICUS 
[Snec. ] Folia. ; 

Criganum dictamnus Lin. | 

Dittany of Crete; the leaves. 

This is a kind of origanum faid 
to grow plentifully in the iſland of 
Candy, in Dalmatia, and in the 


Morea : it has been found hardy e- 


nough to bear the ordinary winters 
of our own climate. The leaves, 
which are the only part in uſe with 
us, come from Italy. The beſt ſort 


are well covered over with a thick 


white down, and now and then in- 
termixed with purpliſſi flowers. In 
ſmell and taſte, they ſomewhat re- 
ſemble lemon thyme; but have more 
of an aromatic flavour, as well as a 
greater degree. of pungency ; when 
freſh, they yield a conſiderable quan- 
tity of an excellent eſſential oil. But 
they have now no place either in the 
London or Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pæias. | 


DIGITALIS [ Lond. Ed.] Her- 
bas. | 
Digitalis purpurea Lin. 

Fox glove ; the plant. 

This grows wild in woods, and on 
uncultivated heaths: the elegant ap- 
pearance of its purple flowers (which 
hang in ſpikes along one fide of the 
talk) has gained it a place in ſome 


of our gardens. The leaves have 


been ſtrongly recommended, exter- 
nally, againſt ſcrophulous tumours; 
and likewiſe internally, in epileptic 
diſorders: what ſervice they may be 
capable of doing in theſe caſes 1s 
not aſcertained by accurate experi- 
ment. Several examples are men- 


tioned by medical writers of their 


occaſioning violent vomiting, hy- 


percatharſis, and diſordering the 


whole conſtitution; inſomuch that 


Boerhaave accounts them poiſon: 


Materia Medica. 


ous. Their tafls is bitter and very 


nauſeous. 


Digitalis, however, has lately bern | 


employed with great ſucceſs in other 
diſeaſes. A treatiſe has lately been 
publiſhed by Dr Withering, profeſ- 
ſedly on the ſubject of its uſe in me- 


dicine; and containing many im- 


portant and uſeful obſervations. 
An infuſion of two drams of the 


leaf in a pint of water, given in half. 
ounce doſes every two hours or fo, 


till it begin to puke or purge, is re- 
commended in dropſy, particularly 
that of the breaſt. It is ſaid to have 
produced. an evacuation of water ſo 
copious and ſudden, in aſcites, by 


ſtool and urine, that the compreſſion 


of bandages was found neceſſary, 
The plentiful uſe of diluents is or- 
dered during its operation. 'The re- 


medy, however, is inadmiſſible in 


very weakly patients. But befides 
being given in infuſion, it has alſo 
been employed in ſubſtance. And 
when taken at bed-time to the ex- 


tent of one, two, or three, grains of : 


the dried powder, it often 1n a ſhort 
time operates as a very powerful diu- 
retic, without producing any other 
evacuation. Even this quantity, 


however, will ſometimes excite very 
ſevere vomiting, and that too oceur- 
ring unexpectedly. During its ope- 
ration it has often very remarkable 


influence in rendering the pulſe 
ſlower; and it frequently excites 
very conſiderable vertigo, and an af- 
fection of viſion. 


| Beſides dropfy, the digitalis has 


of late alſo been employed in ſome 
inſtances of hæmoptyſis, of phthi- 
ſis, and of mania, with apparent 
good effects. But its uſe in theſe 
diſeaſes is much leſs common than in 
eff 


DOLICHOS[Z9.] Piber Hu- 


minis rigida. 
Delichos pruriens Lin. 
+ 8 M 4 N 
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fa - Cowhage ; the rigid down of the 


The dolichos is a plant growing 
in great abundance in warm ch- 


mates, particularly in the Welt In- 


dia iſlands; and there it is very 
troubleſome to cattle and other do- 
meſtic animals. For on account of 
the ſpiculz of the ſeed-bag, it ex- 
cites, when touched, a very uneaſy 
itching. Theſe ſpiculæ have been 
long uſed in South America, in caſes 
of worms; and have of late been 
frequently employed in Britain. The 
ſpiculz of one pod mixed with ſyrup 
or molaſſes, and taken in the morn- 
ing faſting, is a doſe for an adult. 
The worms are ſaid to appear with 
the ſecond or third doſe ; and by 
means of a purge in {ome caſes the 


flools are ſaid to have conſiſted al- 


moſt entirely of worms; and in ca- 
ſes of lumbrici, it is ſaid to produce 
a ſafe and effectual cure. Thoſe who 
have uſed it moſt, particularly Dr 
Bancroft and Dr Cochrane, affirm 
that they have never ſeen any incon- 


venience reſulting from the internal 


uſe of it, notwithſtanding the great 
uneaſineſs it occaſions on the ſlighteſt 
touch to any part of the ſurface. 


DORONICUM . GERMANI- 
CUM, vide Arnica. 


DULCAMARA [E£4.] 
pites ; 
Solanum dulcamara Lin. 
Bitter- ſweet, or woody night- 
ſhade; the ſtalks. 885 

1 his plant grows wild in moiſt 
| Hedges, and climbs on the buſhes 


Sti- 


with woody brittle ſtalks. The taſte 


of the twigs and roots, as the name 
of the plant expreſſes, is both bitter 
and ſweet; the bitterneſs being firſt 
perceived, and the ſweetneſs after- 
wards. The dulcamara was for- 


merly much eſteemed as a powerful 
medicine. It is in general ſaid to 


_ pccalion ſome conſiderable evacua- 
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Par 
tion by ſweat, urine, or ſtool, par. ven 
ticularly the latter. It has been re. a Ca 
commended as a diſcutient and re. an A 
ſolvent medicine; and it has been nic 
ſaid to be attended with good ef. tion, 
fects in obſtinate cutaneous diſcaſy quer 
of the herpetic kind. It has alſo doſe 
been uſed, and ſometimes with ad. 5 
vantage, in caſes of rheumatiſm, F 
jaundice, and obſtructed menſtrua. As 
tion. It has principally been em. 
ployed under the form of watery in. E 
fuſion, ſometimes under that of ex. 4 
tract. | ( 

_EBULUS LSuec.] Radix, filis Spa 
bacce. 1 . fror 
ambucus ebulus Lin. il: 
Dwarf elder; the root, leaves, and flag 
berries. ſom 
This plant grows wild in ſome wh 
counties of England; but about ütt!l 


London is rarely met with, unless 
in gardens: the eye diltinguifhes 
little difference between it and the 
elder tree except in the ſize; the el. 
der being a pretty large tree, and the 
dwarf elder only an herb three or 
four feet high. The leaves, roots, 
and bark of ebulus have a nauſeous, 
ſharp, bitter . taſte, and a kind of a- 
crid ungrateful ſmell ; they are al 
ſtrong cathartics, and as ſuch are 
recommended in dropſies, and other 
caſes where medicines of that kind 
are indicated. The bark of the root 
is ſaid to be ſtrongeſt; the leaves the 
weakeſt. But they are all too dra 
ſtie medicines for general uſe : they 
ſometimes evacuate violently up- 
wards, almoſt always nauſeate the 
ſtomach, and occaſion great uneaſi- 
neſs of the bowels. By boiling, they 
become like the other draſtics mil- 
der, and more ſafe in operation. 
Fernelius relates, that by long coc- 
tion they entirely loſe their purga - 
tive virtue. The berries of this 
plant are likewiſe purgative, but les 
virulent than the other parts. A 
rob prepared from them may be g. 

e e ed 
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yen to the quantity of an ounce as 


2 cathartic 3 and in ſmaller ones as 


an aperient and deobſtruent in chro- 


nic diſorders: with this laſt inten- 


tion, it is ſaid by Haller to be fre- 


quently uſed in Swiſſerland, in the 


* 


doſe of a dram. | 5 


3 55 25.17 Sox 
ELATERIUM, vide Cucunis 
AGRESTIS, ES 


ELEMI [Lond.] Refina. 

Amyris elemifera Lin. 

Gum elemi. | | OY ; 

This is a refin brought from the 
Spaniſh Welt Indies, and ſometimes 
from the Eaft Indies, in long round- 


| iſh cakes, generally wrapped up in 


flag leaves. The beſt ſort is ſoftiſh, 
ſomewhat tranſparent, of a pale 
whitiſh yellow colour, inclining a 


little to green, of a ftrong not un- 


pleaſant ſmell. It almoſt totally 
diſſolves in pure ſpirit, and ſends o- 


ver ſome part of its fragrance along 


with this menſtruum in diſtillation : 
diſtilled with water, it yields a con- 


ſiderable quantity of pale coloured, 


thin, fragrant eſſential oil. This reſin 


gives name to one of the officinal 


unguents, and is at preſent ſcarce 


any otherwiſe made uſe of; though 


it is certainly preferable for internal 
purpoſes to ſome others which are 


held in greater eſteem. 


ELEUTHERIA, vide Cas- 


CARILLA. 


ENDIVIA [Brun.] Semen. 
Cichoreum endivia Lin. 
Endive; the ſeed. | 
Endive is raiſed in gardens for cu- 
linary uſe. It is a gentle cooler and 
aperient, nearly of the ſame quality. 


with the cichorium. The ſeeds are 


ranked among the four leſſer cold 
eds, e 
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ENULA CAMPANA Cd. 


Radix. 5 

Inula Helenium Lin. 

Elecampane; the root. 

This is a very large downy plant, 
ſometimes found wild in moiſt rich 
ſoils. The root, eſpecially when dry, 


has an agreeable aromatic ſmell: its 
taſte, on firſt chewing, is glutinous, 


and as it were ſomewhat rancid; in 
a little time it diſcovers an aromatic 


bitterneſs, which by degrees be- 


comes conſiderably acrid and pun- 


gent. Elecampane root poſſeſſes the 


general virtues of alexipharmacs: it 


is principally recommended for pro- 
moting expectoration in humoral 


aſthmas and coughs: liberally ta- 
ken, it is ſaid to excite urine, and 
looſen the belly. In ſome parts of 
Germany, large quantities of this 
root are candied, and uſed as a ſto- 


machic, for ſtrengthening the tone 
of the viſcera in general, and for at- 


tenuating tenacious juices. Spirt- 
tuous liquors extract its virtues in 
greater perfection than watery ones: 
the former ſcarce elevate any thing 


in diftillation ; with the latter an ef- 


ſential oil ariſes, which concretes 
into white flakes : this poſſeſſes at 
firſt the flavour of the elecampane, 
but is very apt to loſe it in keeping. 
An extract made with water poſſeſ- 
ſes the bitterneſs and pungency ef 
the root, but in a leſs degree than 
one made with ſpirit. 


ERUCA {| Brun.] Semen. 
Braſſica eruca Lin. 
Rocket; the ſeeds. | 
This was formerly much cultiva- 
ted in gardens for medicinal uſe, and 
for ſalads; but is at preſent leſs 
common. In appearance, it re- 


ſembles muſtard ; but is eafily di- 


ſtinguithable by the ſmoothneſs of 
its leaves, and its diſagreeable ſmell. 
The ſeeds have a pungent taſte, of 


the muſtard kind, but weaker: they 
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have long been celebrated as a- 
Phrodiſiacs; and may, probably; 
have in ſome caſes a title to -this 


virtue, in common with other acrid 


plants. 
_ ERYNGUM Lend.) Radix. 


LEryngum maritimum Lin. 
Eryngo; the root. 8 


This plant grows plentifully on 


ſome of our ſandy and gravelly 


ſhores: the roots are ſlender, and 


very long; of a pleaſant ſweetiſh 
taſte, which, on chewing them for 
ſome time, is followed by a light 
degree of aromatic warmth and acri- 


mony. They are accounted ape- 


rient and diuretic, and have alſo 


been celebrated as aphrodiſiac; their 


virtues, however, are too' weak to 
admit them under. the vo of medi- 
cines. 


ERYSIMUM [Ro/.] Herba re- 


tent. 


Ery/mmum officinale Lin. 
- Hedge-multard; the recent plant. 
This is a low hairy plant, common 


in waſte places and by way-fides. 
The ſeeds are ſaid to promote ex- 
pectoration, excite urine and the o- 
ther fluid ſecretions, and to attenuate 


and diſſolve viſcid juices, &c. This 
they are ſuppoſed to perform by an 
acrimonious ſtimulating quality; but 
the taſte diſcovers in them only an 
herbaceous ſoftneſs void of acrimo- 
ny: the ſeeds indeed are conſider- 
ably pungent, and the roots in ſome 
{mall degree. 


EUPATORIUM LBras: 1 Her- 
ba. 

| Eupatorium cannabinum Lin. 

Hemp agrimony ; the plant, 

This plant 13 1 wild by the 


ſides of rivers and ditches. It has an 


acrid ſmell, and a very bitter taſte, 


with a conſiderable ſhare of pungen- 


cy. The leaves are much recom- 


mended for n the tone 


* 
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of the viſcera, as; as an aperient; 
and ſaid to have excellent effect in 
the dropſy, jaundice, cachexies, and 
ſcorbutic diſorders. Boerhaave in. 
forms us, that this is the common 


medicine of the turf-diggers i in Hol. 


land, againſt ſcurvies, foul ulcers, 


and ſwellings i in the feet, to which 
they are ſubject. The root of thi, 


plant is ſaid to operate as a tron 
cathartic: but it is hardly uſed in 
Britain, and has no place in our 


pharmacopœias. 


EUPHORBIUM See. Gun 
mi reſina. 

Euphorbia officinarum Lin. 

Euphorbium. . 

This gummi-reſinous ſubſtance i is 
a ſpontaneous exudation from a large 


oriental tree. It is brought to us 


immediately from Barbary, in drops 
of an irregular form; ſome of which, 
upon being broken, are found to 
contain Iittle thorns, ſmall twigs, 
flowers, and other vegetable mat- 
ters; others are hollow, without 
any thing in their cavity: the tears 


in general are of a pale yellow co- 


lour externally, ſomewhat white 


withinſide: they eaſily break between 


the fingers. Lightly applied to the 
tongue, they affect it with a very 


ſharp biting taſte; and upon being 


held for ſome time in the mouth, 
prove vehemently acrimonious, in- 
flaming and exulcerating the fau- 
ces, &c. Euphorbium is extremely 
troubleſome to pulveriſe; the finer 


part of the powder, which flies off, 
affecting the head in a violent man- 


ner. The acrimony of this ſub- 


| ſtance is ſo great as to render it ab- 


ſolutely unſit for any internal uſe: 


| ſeveral correctors have been contrived 
to abate its virulence ; but the belt 


of them are not to be truſted to: 


and as there ſeems to be no real oc-- 


caſion for it, unleſs for ſome external 
purpoſes, we think, with Hoffman 
and others, that it ought to be - 


punged 


Part II. 
punged from the catalogue of in- 


| ternal medicines,” And accordingly 


it has now no place in the London 
or Edinburgh e f But 
it is ſtill retained in moſt of the fo- 
reign ones, and 1s ſometimes uſed as 
a ſternutatory. 2 


EUPHRASIA [ Brun.) Folia. 
Eupbraſia officinarum Lin. 
Eye · bright; the leaves. 


This is a very low plant, growing : 


wild in moiſt fields. It was former- 
y celebrated as an ophthalmic, both 
taxen internally and applied exter- 
nally. Hildanus ſays, he has known 
old men of ſeventy, who had loft 
their ſight, recover it again by the 
uſe of this herb: later practitioners, 
however, have not been ſo happy as 
to obſerve any ſuch good effects 
from it, At preſent it is totally, and 
not unjuſtly, diſregarded. | 


FABA [Rof.] Semen. 
Vicia faba Lin. | 
Beans; the ſeed. 5 
Beans are of greater uſe for culi- 


nary than medicinal purpoſes; they 


are a ſtrong flatulent food, ſufficient- 
ly nutritious, but not eaſy of dige- 
{tion, eſpecially when gOwing old. 
A water diſtilled from the flowers 


has been celebrated as a coſmetic, 


and ſtill retains its character among 
ſome female artiſts. 


FERRUM et CHALYBS 


[Lond.] | 5 | 
Iron and fteel. Iron, cemented 


25 animal or vegetable coal, forms 
ſteel. | 


Steel is accounted leſs c for 


medicinal uſe than the ſofter iron, 
as being more difficultly acted upon 
by the animal. juices and the com- 
mon menſtrua: iron diſſolves readily 
in all acids, and ruſts freely in the 
ar, eſpecially if occafionally moiſt- 
fed with water; fteel requires a 
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longer time for ita ſolution, and doed 
not ruſt ſo eaſily. | 


The general virtues of theſe me- 


tals, and the ſeveral preparations of 
them, are, to conftringe the fibres, 
to quicken the circulation, to pro- 


| mote the deficient ſecretions in the 
remoter parts, and at the ſame time 


repreſs inordinate diſcharges into the 
inteſtinal tube. After the uſe of 
them, if they take effe&, the pulſe 


is very ſenſibly raiſed ; the colour 


of the face, though before pale, 
changes 'to a florid red; the alvine, 
urinary, and cuticular excretions, are 
increaſed. Nidorous eructations, and 
the fæces voided of a black colour, 


are marks of their taking due effect. 


An aperient virtue is uſually at- 
tributed to ſome of the preparations 
of iron, and an aſtringent to others; 
but in reality, they all produce the 


effects both of aperients and aſtrin- 
gents, and ſeem to differ only in de- 


gree. Thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of aſtringent ſometimes occa- 


ſion a very copious diſcharge of u- 
rine, or a diarrhoea ; whilſt thoſe 


called aperient frequently ſtop theſe 


evacuations. 


Where either a preternatural dif. 


charge, or ſuppreſſion of natural ſe- 


cretions, proceed from a languor 
and ſluggiſhneſs of the fluids, and 
weakneſs of the ſolids; this metal, by 
increaſing the motion of the former, 


and the ftrength of the latter, will 
ſuppreſs - the flux, or remove the 


ſuppreſſion : but where the circula- - 
tion is already too quick, the ſolids 


too tenſe and rigid, where there is 
any ſtricture or ſpaſmodic contrac- 
tion of the veſſels ; iron, and all the 
preparations of it, will aggravate e- 
qually both diſtempers. a 

Zong the different prepara- 
tions of iron act all in the ſame 


manner, yet they are not equally 


proper in all conſtitutions. Where 


acidities abound in the firſt * 


* 
. 
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the crade filings, ; reduced into a fine 
powder, prove more ſerviceable than 
the moſt elaborate preparation of 


them. On the other hand, where 


there is no acid in the prime viz, 


tze metal requires, to be previouſly 


opened by ſaline menſtrua: hence a 
Jolution of iron in acid liquors has 
in many caſes excellent effects, where, 
as Boerhaave obſerves, the more in- 
digeſtible preparations, as the calces 
made by fire, have ſcarce any effect 
at all. If alkaleſcent juices be lodged 
in the ftomach, this metal, though 


given in a liquid form, proves at 


leaſt uſeleſs ; for here the acid ſol- 
vent is abſorbed by the alkaline mat- 
ters which it meets with in the bo- 
dy, fo as to leave the iron reduced 
to an inactive calx. . | 

Chalybeate medicines are likewiſe 
ſuppoſed to differ, independently of 
differences in the conſtitution, ac- 
cording to the nature of the acid u- 
nited with the metal: vegetable a- 
cids ſuperadd a detergency and ape- 
rient virtue; combined with the vi- 
triolic, it acts in the firſt paſſages 
powerfully as an aperient; whilſt the 
nitrous renders it extremely ſtyp- 
tie, and the marine ſtill more ſo. 
The different preparations of iron 
will be afterwards more particularly 
mentioned. A 

Iron is the only metal which 
ſeems naturally friendly to the agi- 
mal body. 

Its chief preparations are the pre- 
pared filings and ruſt, the tincture, 
the ſalt, and the martial flowers, or 
ferrum ammoniacale; and theſe are 
uſed principally in caſes of weakneſs 
and relaxation, whether attended 
with morbid diſcharges or morbid 
ſuppreſſions. 


FILIPENDULA [ Brun.) Ra- 
dir. ry | nn; 
Spirea filipendula Lin. 
Dropwort; the root. "BY 
This plant grows wild in fields 
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and chalky grounds: the root con, 
ſifts of a number of tubercles, faſten. 
ed together by ſlender ſtrings; its 
taſte is rough and bitterifh, with 2 
ſight degree of pungency. Theſe 
233 point out its uſe in a flaccid 

ate of the veſſels, and a ſluggiſhneſs 


of the juices : the natural evacuz. 


tions are in ſome meaſure reſtrained 
or promoted by it, where the exceſz 
or deficiency proceed from this cauſe, 
Hence ſome have recommended it 
as an aſtringent in dyſenteries, im. 
moderate uterine fluors, &c. others az 
a diuretic; and others as an aperient 
and deobſtruent in ſcrophulous ha. 
2228 055 preſent it is wholly difre. 
Ee 0 f 


FILIX [ Lond. Ed.] Radix. 

Polypodium filix mas. 

Common male fern ; the root. 

Several ſpecies of the. fern root 
had formerly a place in the materia 
medica; and the preſent article 
ſeems to have been employed at 
leaſt as early as the days of Dioſco- 
rides, for the purpoſe for which it 
is now uſed in medicine. But it is 


ſaid to have been entirely neglected, 


till ſome years ago a remedy em- 
ployed by Madame Noufer of Swit- 
zerland for the cure of the tænia, 


claimed the attention of the practi- 


tioners of France. Her ſecret, after 
being tried at Paris under the direc- 
tion of ſome of the moſt eminent 


phylicians, was purchaſed by the 


French King, and publiſhed by his 
order. Since that, the filix mas 
has been introduced into the phar- 
macopœias both of the London and 
Edinburgh college. 


The filix mas is a vegetable grow- 


ing in great abundance in almoſt e- 


very part of Britain where the 
ground 18 not cultivated. The great · 


eſt part of the root lies horizontally, 
and has a great number of appen- 
dages placed cloſe to each other in a 
vertical direction, while a munbef 

. | 5 
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of ſmall fibres ſtrike. downwards. 
The large root, together with its 
appendagea, are to be reſerved for 
uſe. The two ends, however, are 


and ſpongy, the other too new and 
een. 5 
This root, under the form of 
powder, is found to prove a very ef- 
fectual cure for the tænia lata or 
tape · worm. It ſometimes alſo, al- 
though not with equal certainty, 
ſucceeds in the removal of the tænia 
cucurbitina or gourd worm. 


Two or three drams of the pow: 


ſupper having been taken the night 
before. It generally ſickens a little. 
A briſk cathartic with calomel is gi- 
ven a few hours after, which ſome- 
times brings off the tænia entire; if 
not, the ſame courſe mult be follow - 
ed at due intervals. 

For the ſucceſs of this remedy, it 
is proper that the root ſhould be re- 
cently gathered; for after being 
long kept in the ſhops, its activity 
is much diminiſned. And we are of 
opinion, that it ſhould be uſed re- 
cently dug, being brought to a ſtate 


it by the aid of fire. 


lia, flores. 5 

| Clematis recſta Lin. | 

Upright virgin's bower; the leaves 
and flowers. n 

This article is introduced into but 
few of the modern pharmacopœias, 
and has never been much employed 
in Britain. As well as many other 
active articles, ſuppoſed to be of a 
poiſonous nature, it was ſome time 
ago recommended to the attention 
of practitioners by Dr Stoerk of 
Vienna. 8 | 
Its leaves and flowers are ſo acrid 
as to bliſter, Dr Stoerk recommends 
it in yenereal, cancerous, and other 


cutaneous affections, in thoſe head - 
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to be cut off, the one being too old 


der are taken in the morning, no 


fit for reduction to powder by drying 


FLAMULA JOVIS [£d.] Fo- 


139 

achs, pains of the bones, and wa- 
ſtings of the habit, the conſequen- 
ces of lues venerea. Externally the 
acrid powder is ſprinkled on the 
ulcers, and the forms for internal 
uſe are thoſe of infuſion and extract. 


FENICULUM DULCE [ Lox. 

Ed.] Semen. | 

© Anethum feniculum Lin. 
Sweet fennel ; the ſeeds. 


© FEENICULUM . VULGARE 


[Ed.] Radix. | 
' Anethum feniculum varietas g. 
Common fennel ; the roots. 
The ſweet fennel is ſmaller in all 
its parts than the common, except 
the ſeeds, which are conſiderably 
larger. The ſeeds of the two ſorts 
differ likewiſe in ſhape and colour: 
thoſe of the common are roundiſh, 
oblong, flattiſh on one ſide, and 


protuberant on the other, of a dark 


almoſt blackiſh, colour; thoſe of the 
ſweet are longer, narrower, not fo 
flat, generally crooked, and of a 
whittſh or pale yellowiſh colour. 
Both ſorts are cultivated in our gar- 
dens: the common is a perennial 
plant: the ſweet fennel periſhes after 


it has given ſeed ; nor do its ſeeds 


come to ſuch perfection in this cli- 
mate as thoſe which we receive from 
Germany, DO IS 
The ſeeds of bath the fennels 
have an aromatic ſmell, and a mode- 
rately warm, pungent taſte : thoſe 
of the feniculum dulce are in fla- 
vour molt agreeable, and have alfo a 
conſiderable degree of ſweetneſs ; 
hence our colleges have directed the 
uſe of theſe only. They are ranked 
among the four greater. hot ſeeds, 
and not undeſervedly looked upon as 


good ſtomachics and. carminatives. 


A ſimple water is prepared from 
them in the ſhops ; they are ingre- 
dients. alſo in the compound ſpirit 


of juniper, and ſome other officinal 


compoſitions. 


The 


* 


The root is far leſs warm, but has 
more of a ſweetiſh taſte, than the 
ſeeds; it is one of the five roots call- 
ed openers ; .and has ſometimes been 
diredted i in aperient apozems. Boer- 
| haave ſays, that this root agrees in 
taſte, ſmell, and medical qualities, 
with the celebrated ginſeng of the 
Chineſe ; from which, . oe it 
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ſtrong as . vinegar. Neumanndh. 
ſerves, that on diſtilling them either 
with water or pure ſpirit, a clear 
limpid oil ariſes, which has ſcarce 
any taſte, or at leaſt is not hot or 
pungent like the eſſential oils of ve. 
getables. 

In ſome of the foreign pharmacy. 


pœias, they are the baſis of an % 


appears to be very Ay dif- formicarum, a ſpiritus formicarum, 
ent. 

The leaves of fennel are weaker 

than either the roots or ſeeds, and 

| have very rarely been employed for 

any medicinal uſe. | 


: FENUM GRECUM [ Lond, 
Ed.) Semen, 
T e ene, fenu 2 Lin. 
Fenugreek ; the feed. 
T bis plant is cultivated chiefly i 
the ſouthern parts of France, 45 
many, and Italy; from whence the 
ſeeds are brought to us. They are 
of a yellow colour, a 1 fi- 
- a diſagreeable ſtrong ſmell, 
EA a ae taſte. > Their 
principal uſe is in cataplaſms, fo- 
mentations, and the like, and in e- 
mollient glyſters. They entered the 
oleum e mucilaginibus of the ſhops; 
to which they communicate a om. 
derable ſhare of their ſmell. But 
this formula is now rejected. : 


FORMICE CUM ACERVO 
[Suec.] ? 

Formica rufa Lin. 

Ants; their bodies and eggs. 

Theſe inſets are at preſent not 


employed by us in medicine, though 80 


formerly much celebrated for aphro- 
Wo virtues. They enter the agza 
aonanimitatis, and other like com- 


oſitions of foreign diſpenſatories. 


It is remarkable, that theſe animals 
contain a truly acid juice, which 
| they ſhed in ſmall drops upon being 
irritated}; by infuſing a quantity of 
live and vigorous ants in water, an 
p acid liquor is . _— as 


and a ſpiritus formicarum acidu; 
from which it may be preſumed, 
that they are pretty frequently em. 
. 


FRAGARIA [Sure] Trulla 
recent, folta. 

Fragaria veſca Lin. | 

Strawberry buſh ; its leaves * 
fruit. 

The leaves are ſomewhat ſtyptie 


and bitteriſh; and hence may be of 


ſervice in debility and laxity of the 
viſcera; and immoderate ſecretions, 
or a ſuppreſſion of the natural era. 
cuations, depending thereon : they 


are recommended in hzmorrhagies 


and fluxes; and likewiſe as aperients, 
in ſuppreſſions of urine, obſtructions 
of the viſcera, in the jaundice, &c. 
The fruit is in general very grateful 
both to the palate and ſtomach: like 
other fruits of the dulco-acid kind, 
they abate heat, quench thirſt, lo- 
ſen the belly, and promote urine; 
but do not afford much nouriſhment. 
Geoffroy obſerves, that the urine of 
thoſe who eat liberally of this fruit, 
becomes impregnated with its fra- 
grant ſmell. 


7 FRAXINELLA, .» vide Die 


TAMNUS ALBUS. 


FRAXINUS Le. Cortes 
et femen. 

Fraxinus exce Vor Lin. 

The aſh-tree; its bark and ſeeds, 

The bark of this tree is mode- 
rately aftringent, and as ſuch has 
ſometimes been made uſe of. It — 
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alſo been propoſed as a ſubſtitute for 


oa the Peruvian bark in the cure of in- 
| termittents 3 but its efficacy is not 
wy confirmed by experience. 'The ſeeds, 
wy which are ſomewhat acrid, have 
a. been employed as aperients. There 
hr are ſo many other medicines more 
185 agreeable, and more efficacious for 
"> theſe intentions, that all the parts 


of the aſh tree have long been ne- 
1 glected. . 


FULIGO LIGNI. LEd. ] 
Wood ſoot. | EE 
This concrete is of a. ſhining 

black colour, a difagreeable ſmell, 

and an acrid, bitter, nauſeous taſte. 


Its chief uſe is in hyſterie and other 


* nervous caſes, in which it is ſome- 
1 times given in conjunction with the 
; fetid gums: it gives name to a tinc- 
* ture 5 this kind in the ſhops. But 
the the efficacy of that article probably 
78 depends much more on the aſafœti- 
9h da it contains, than on the ſoot from 
they whence it derives its name. Its vir- 
agies tues are extracted both by watery 
15 and ſpirituous liquors; each of which, 
Mo if the ſoot be of a good kind, diſſolve 
Nc. about one ſixth. Soot is {aid to 
W 0 differ greatly in quality according to 
* the wood from which it was produ- 
wind, cd: the more reſinous the wood, 
fog. the more the fqot abounds with 
is bitter oily matter. On chemical 
Went analyſis, it yields volatile and fix- 
ns of ed alkali, empyreumatic oil, and 
fruit, earth, 
LI FUMARIA ['F4.] Folia. 
| Fumaria officinalis Lin. 
Dic- Fumitory ; the leaves. | 
This is a common weed in ſhady 
cultivated grounds, producing ſpikes 
Corter of purpliſh flowers in. May and June. 
It is very juicy, of a bitter taſte, 
without any remarkable ſmelt. The 
ot. medical effects of this herb are, to 
ods ſtrengthen the tone of the bowels, 
h has gently looſen the belly, and promote 
It has the urinary and other natural ſecre- 
alle . 5 1 
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tions. It is principally recommend - 


ed in melancholic, ſcorbutie, and 


cutaneous diſorders; for opening 
obſtructions of the viſcera, attenua- 
ting and promoting the evacuation _ 


of viſcid juices. Frederick Hoffman 
had a very high opinion of it as a 
purifier of the blood; and affures * 
us, that with this intention ſcarce 
any plant exceeds it. Both%watery 
and ſpirituous menſtrua extract its 
virtues. | OD Cop 
 GALANGA MINOR | Brun. ] 
Radix. £1 ; 

Maranta galanga Lin. 

Galangal ; the root. . 

This root is brought from China, 
it comes to us in pieces ſcarce an 
inch long, and not half ſo thick, 
full of joints, with ſeveral circular 
rings on the outſide; of an aroma 
tic ſmell, and a bitteriſh, hot, bit - 
ing taſte. Galangal is a warm ſte- 
machic bitter: it has been frequent» 
ly preſcribed in bitter infuſions, but 
the flavour it gives is not agreeable. 


CALBANUM [ Lond. Ed.] 
Gummi reſina. | | 
Bubon Galbanum Lin, | 
Galbanum; the gum. 5 
This is the concrete juice of an 
African plant. The juice, as brought 
to us, is ſemipellucid, ſoft, tena- 
cious ; of a ſtrong, and, to ſome, 
unpleaſant ſmell ; and a bitteriſh 
warm taſte : the better ſort is in 
pale coloured maſſes, which, on be- 
ing opened, appear compoſed of 
clear white tears. Geoffroy relates, 
that a dark greeniſh oil is to be ob- 
tained from this ſimple by diſtilla- 
tion, which, upon repeated recti - 
cations, becomes of an elegant ſky 
blue colour. The purer ſorts of 
albanum are ſaid by ſome to dif- 
Lacs entirely in wine, vinegar, or 
water; but theſe liquors are only 
partial menſtrua with regard to chi 


drug; nor do ſpirit of wine, or oils, 


prove 


— 
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prove more effectual in this reſpect: 
the beſt diſſolvent is a mixture of 
two parts ſpirit of wine and one of 
water. Galbanum agrees in virtue 
with gum ammoniacum; but is ge- 
nerally accounted leſs efficacious in 
aſthmas, and more ſo in hyſterical 
complaints. It is an ingredient in 


ſome other officinal compoſitions, 


GALEGA | Brun.] Herba. 

Galega officinalis Lin. 

Goat's rue; the herb. 

This was celebrated as an alexi- 
 pharmac; but its ſenſible qualities 


diſcover no foundation for any vir- 


tues of this kind: the taſte is merely 
leguminous; and in Italy, where it 
prom wild, it is ſaid to be uſed as 


 GALLA [ Lond. Ed.] 
 Nidus cynipidis quercus orienta 
To 1 7 95 
Galls. | 1 
Theſe are excreſcences found in 
the warmer countries, upon the oak 
tree: they are produced by a kind 
of inſect (the cynips), which 
wounds the young buds or branches, 
and they afterwards ſerve as a lodge- 
ment for its eggs: the animal with- 
in the gall cats its way through; 
thoſe which have no hole are found 
to have the inſect remaining in 
, them. The beſt galls come from 
Aleppo : theſe are not quite round 
and ſmooth like the other ſorts, but 
have ſeveral tubercles on the ſurface. 
Galls have a very auſtere ſtyptic 
taſte, without any ſmell : they are 
very ſtrong aſtringents, and as ſuch 
have been ſometimes made uſe of 
both internally and externally, but 


are not much taken notice of by the 


preſent practice. 7 | 
Some recommend an ointment of 
powdered galls and hogs lard as very 
offe ctual in certain painful ftates of 

- hzmorrhois; and it is alleged, that 
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the gum pills, the gum plaſter, and 


table infuſions of a red colour, and 


marks of acidity. It ſtands recom- 


Gummi reſina. 


bright golden colour, and almoſt en. 


Part Il. 
the internal uſe of galls has cured in. 


has failed. A mixture of galls with 
a bitter and aromatic has been pro- 


poſed as a ſubſtitute for the bark. 
GALLIUM LU TEUN 


Gallium verum Lin. 

Ladies bed-ſtraw; the herb. 

This herb has a ſubacid taſte, 
with a very faint, not diſagreeable 
ſmell: the juice changes blue vege · 


coagulates milk, and thus diſcorer; 


mended as a mild ſtyptic, and in e. 
pilepfy; but has never been much in 
© | 


GAMBOGIA [Lond. Ei] 


Cambogia gutta Lin. 
: Gamboge; the gum reſin. 

Gamboge; a ſalid concrete juice, 
brought from the Eafſt-Indies in 
large cakes or rolls. The beſt fort 
is of a deep yellow or orange colour, 
breaks ſhining and free from droſs: 
it has no ſmell, and very little tale, 
unleſs kept in the mouth for ſome 
time, when it impreſſes a flight 
ſenſe of acrimony. It immediately 
communicates to ſpirit of wine 2 


tirely diſſolves in it; Geoffroy ſays, 


except the , ſixth part. Alkaline | T 
ſalts enable water to act upon this Ce; 
ſubſtance powerfully as a menttruum: whic 
the ſolution made by their means !s 70 
ſomewhat tranſparent, of a deep lo ty 
blood red colour, and paſſes the fi. Lzny 
tre: the dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
miac readily and entirely diſſolves G 
it, and takes up a conſiderable quar- 1 
tity; and what is pretty remark: 5 
able, this ſolution mixes either with 1 
water or ſpirit, without growing | 
turbid. „ 8 
'  Gamboge\ evacuates powerful * 
both upwards and downwards; ſone Ke 
| | con- 
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condemn it as acting with too great 
violence, and occaſioning dangerous 
hypercatharſes; whullt others are of 
a contrary opinion. Geoffroy ſeems 
particularly fond of this medicine, 
and informs us, that he has fre- 
quently given, from two to four 
grains, without its proving at all 
emetic; that from four to eight 
grains, it both vomits and purges, 


1h 
d in. 
bark 
with 
pro- 
T. 


UM 


; 

a 2 7 1 

_ without violence; that its operation 

wa is ſoon over; and that if given in a 
aaa form, and ſufficiently diluted, 


it ſtands not in need of any correc- 
tor ; that in the form of a bolus or 
pill, it is moſt apt to prove emetic, 
but very rarely has this effect if join- 
ed along with mercurius dulcis. He 
nevertheleſs cautions againſt 1ts uſe 
where the patient cannot eaſily bear 
vomiting. 3 + 

lt has been uſed in dropſy with 
cream of tartar or jalap, or both, to 
quicken their operation. It is alſo 


overs 
COM» 
In e. 
ch in 


Ed] 


os recommended by ſome to the extent 
F ſort of biteen grains with an equal quan- 
olour, tity of vegetable alkali in caſęs of 
Irols; the tape · worm. This doſe is order- 
taſte ed in the morning; and if the worm 
fone 1s not expelled in two or three hours, 
flioht it is repeated even to the third. time 
iately with ſafety and efficacy. It is aſ- 
ine 2 ſerted, that it has been given to 
Mt en- this extent even in delicate ha- 

r ſays, bits Ft by os Wore ge 
Kale This is ſaid to be the remedy al- 
n this luded to by Baron Vin Swieten, 


which was employed by Dr Her- 
renſchward, and with him proved 
ſo ſucceſsful in the removal of the 


tænia lata. 


ruum: 
eans 1s 

deep 
he hi- 


mmo- 3 ; 
ole GENISTA. [ Lond. Ed.) Cacu; 
| quan- Men, ſemen. : iy . 5 

>mark- Spartium ſcoparium Lin. 

r with Broom; the top and ſeed. _ 


The leaves of this ſhrub. have a 
nauſeous bitter taſte : decoctions of 


Jerfully them looſen the belly, promote u- 
;; ſome e and ſtand recommended in hy- 
con · opic caſes. i PEN 


The flowers are faid to prove ca- 


- 
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thartic in decoction, and emetic in 
ſubſtance; though in ſome places, as 
Lobel informs us, they are com- 
monly ufed, and in large quantity, 
in ſalads, without producing any 
effect of this kind. The qualities 


of the ſeeds are little better deter- 


mined; ſome report, that they purge 
almoſt as ſtrongly as hellebore, in 
the doſe of a dram-and a half; whilſt 
the author above mentioned relates, 
that he has given a decoction of 
two ounces of them as a gentle e- 
metic. 5 2 

An infuſion of a dram of well 
powdered and ſifted broom ſeed for 
twelve hours, in a glaſs and a half of 


＋ 


” 


rich white wine taken in the morn- 


ing faſting, is recommended in 
an anonymous pamphlet as a ſo- 
vereign remedy in dropſy. The 
patient is afterwards to walk or ride 
for an hour and an half, and then to 


ſwallow two ounces of olive oil. 


This method is to be repeated every 


ſecond day, or once in three days, 


till the cure be completed. 


- - Broom aſhes have been long re- 


commended in dropſy, and are par- 
ticularly celebrated by Dr Syden- 
ham. But the efficacy of this me- 
dicine depends entirely on the alka- 
line ſalt, and not in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree on the vegetable from which it 


is obtained by burning. 


GENTIANA [ Lond. Ed.] Ra. 
dix. . 4 


\Gentiana lutea Ein. 
_ Gentian; the root. ot EFT 
This plant is found wild in ſome 


parts of England: but the dried 
roots are moſt commonly brought 


from Germany. They ſhould be 


choſen freſh, and of a yellow or 
bright gold colour within. This 
root is a ſtrong bitter; and as ſuch, 


very frequently made uſe of in prac- 


tice-; in taſte it is leſs exceptionable 


than moſt of the other ſubſtances of 
this claſs : infuſions of it, flavoured 
with (range Peat: are ſufficiently 


” 
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grateful, It is the capital ingre- 
dient in the bitter wine, tincture, 
and jnfufion of the ſhops. . An ex- 
tract made from it ts hkewiſe an of- 
ficinal preparation. . 


This uſeful bitter is not employed 


under the form of powder, as it loſes 
eonſiderably by the drying, which 
is requiſite for giving it that form. 
| A poiſonous root was ſome vears 
ago diſcovered among ſome of the 
gentian brought to London; the ufe 
of which occaſioned violent diſor- 
ders, and in ſome inſtances death. 
This is eaſilydiſtinguiſfiable by its be- 
ing internally of a white colour, and 
void of bitterneſs. This poiſonous 
_ fimple ſeems to be the root of the 
aconitum; a plant with which Lobel 
informs us the inhabitants of ſome 


| parts of the Alps uſed formeriy to 


empotſon darts. 
\ GEOFREA [F4] Curt. 


Geoffrea inermis Lin. 
- Cabbage bark tree; the bark. 
The bark of this tree, which 


grows in the low ſavannahs of Ja- 


maica, 18 of a grey colour externally, 


but black and furrowed on the in- 
fide. It has a mucilaginous and 
fweetiſh taſte, and a diſagreeable 
ſmell. It is given in caſes of worms, 
in form of powder, decoction, ſy- 


rup, and extract. The decoction is 


ee and is made by ſlowly 
be ing an ounce of the freſh dried 
bark in a quart of water, till it aſ- 
fume the colour of Madeira wine. 


This ſweetened is the ſyrup'; evapo- 


rated, it forms an extract. It com- 
monly produces ſome ſickneſs and 
purging; ſometimes violent effects, 
as vomiting, delirium, and fever. 
Theſe laſt are ſaid to be owing 


to an over-doſe, or to drinking 


cold water; and are relieved by the 
uſe of warm-water, caſtor oil, or a 


| vegetable acid. Tt ſhould always be 
: begun in ſmall dofes. But when 
properly and cautiouſly adminiſtered, 
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it is ſaid to operate as a very power. 
ful anthelmintic, particularly for the 
expulſion of the lumbrici, which are 
2 very common eauſe of diſeaſe in 
the Weſt-India iſlands; and there 


it is very frequently employed. But 


it has we believe been but little uſed 
in Britain. , 0 


GINSENG [Lord. Ed.] Rad 


Pianax guinquefolium Lin. 


Ginſeng; the root. 
© Ginſeng is a {mall root, which «x 
ufed in Britain is chieffy brought 
from North Ameriea; ſometimes 
from China; but much more fre. 
quently the American ginſeng is 
carried from Britain to China. E. 
very root is an inch or two in length, 
taper, finely ſtriated, of a whitih or 


yellowiſh colour. It has a very ſweet 


taſte, accompanied with a flight 


bitterneſs and warmth. 


The Chineſe are ſaid to have a 
very extraordinary opimon of the 
virtues of this root, and to look up- 
on it as an univerſal reſtorative in 
all decays, from age, intemperance, 
or difeaſe. The great value there 
ſet upon it, has prevented its being 
exported from thence into other 
countries, and its diſcovery in North 
America is but of late date; ſo tha: 
among us 1t has hitherto been very 
rarely made uſe of; although, from 
what can bg judged of it from the 
tate, it ſeems to deferve ſome re- 
gard, eſpecially as it is now procu- 
niblem pray. 


 GLADIOLUS, vide Iris 24 


LUSTRIS, 


GLYCIRRHIZA [ Lond. Zd.] 
Radix. | | 
Ghycirrhiza glabra Lin. 
Liquorice; the root. 
This is produeed plentifully in al 
the countries of Europe: that wich 
is the growth af our own is prefer- 
able to ſuch as comes from Wo ” 


bro 
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this laſt being generally mouldy, 
which this root is very apt to be- 
come, unleſs kept in a dry place. 
The powder of liquorice uſually fold 
is often mingled with flower, and 


perhaps too often with ' ſubſtances 


not quite ſo wholeſome: the beſt 
ſort is of a browniſh yellow colour 
the fine pale yellow being generally. 
ſophiſticated, and it is of a very rich 
ſweet taſte, much more agreeable 
than that of the freſh root. Liquo- 
rice is almoſt the only ſweet that 
quenches thirſt; whence it was call- 
ed by the Greeks adipſon. Galen 
takes notice, that it was employed 
with this intention in hydropic caſes, 
to prevent. the neceſſity of drinking. 
Mr Fuller, in his Medicina Gymna- 


flica, recommends this root as a 


very uſeful pectoral, and ſays it ex- 


cellently ſoftens acrimonious hu- 
mours, at the ſame time that it 


proves gently detergent : and this 


account is warranted by experience. 
t is an ingredient in the pectoral 
ſyrup, pectoral troches, the com- 
pound lime - waters, decoction of the 
woods, compound powder of gum 
tragacanth, lenitive cleQuary, and 
theriaca. An extract is directed to 


be made from it in the ſhops, but 


this preparation is brought chiefly 
from abroad, tho? the foreign extract 


is not equal to ſuch as is made with 


proper care among ourſelves. 


GRAMEN [ Suec.} Radix. 
Triticum repens Lin. 1 

Quick-graſs; the roots. 

Graſs roots have a ſweet roughiſh 
taſte, They are principally recom- 
mended in aperient ſpring drinks, for 
what is called purifying and ſweet- 
ening the blood, = ES. 


CRANA PARADISI[Brun.] 


ruftus. : 


Amomum granum paradiſe. 
Grains ae 5 

The fruit known by this name is 
drought from the Eaſt- Indies. It 
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tion as in warmer climates. 


gent. 


is about the ſize of a fig, divided 

internally into three cells, in each 
of which are contained two rows of 
ſmall ſeeds like cardamoms. Theſe 


ſeeds are ſomewhat more grateful, 


and conſiderably more pungent, than 
the common cardamoms, approach- - 
ing in this reſpe& to pepper, with 
which they agree alſo in their phar- 
maceutical properties; their pun- 
gency reſiding, not in the diſtilled oil, 
as that of cardamom ſeeds does, but in 
the reſin extracted by ſpirit of wine. 


GRANATUM (Lond. Ed.] 


 Fles, cortex, fructus. 


Punica granatum Lin. 

| Pomegranate ; the flowers called 
balauſtine, and rind of the fruit. 
The pomegranate is a low tree, 
or rather rub, growing wild in 
Italy and other countries in the 
ſouth of Europe: it is ſometimes 
met with in our gardens; but the 
fruit, for which it is chiefly va- 
lued, rarely comes to ſuch perfec- 
This 
fruit has the general qualities of the 
other ſweet ſummer fruits, allayin 

heat, quenching thirſt, and gently 
looſening the belly. The rind is a 
ſtrong aſtringent, and as ſuch is oc- 
caſionally made uſe of. The flowers 
are of an elegant red colour, in ap- 
pearance reſembling a dried red roſe. 
Their taſte is bitteriſh and aſtrin- 
They are recommended in 
diarrhœas, dyſenteries, and other ca- 
fes where aſtringent medicines are 


proper. 


Herba. 


GRATIOLA Lend. E 


Eraliola »fficinalis Lin. 
Hedge-hyſſop; the leaves. 
This is a ſmall plant, met with, 
among us, only in gardens. The 
leaves have a very bitter, diſagree- 


able taſte: an infuſion of a handful 


of them when freſh, or a dram when 
dried, is ſaid to operate ſtrongly as 
a cathartic. Kramer reports, that 

e 8 he 


— — — . bg A. - — 
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has found the root of this plant a me- 


dicine ſimilar in virtue to ipecacu- 

( ͥͤ;· TI 
This herb has been mentioned as 

uſeful in the venereal diſeaſe :- And 


in maniacal caſes. 


by ſome it has been highly extolled 


GUAIACUM [ Lond. Ed.] Lig- 
num, cortex, gummi-reſima. toy 
Guaiacum officinale 1.in. PPS 
Guaiacum; its wood, bark, and 
reſiin- K ee oa Ns Og 
The guaiacum is a tree growing 
in the warmer parts of the Spanith 
The wood ts very ponderous, of 

a cloſe compact texture; the outer 
part is of a yellow colour, the heart 
of a deep blackiſh, green, or variega- 
d with black, green, pale and 
rown colours: the bark is thin, 
ſmooth, externally of a dark greyiſh 
hue : both have a lightly aromatic, 
bitteriſh, pungent taſte; the bark is 


ſpomewhat the weakeſt. The reſin 
which exudes from inciſions made in 


the trunk of the tree is brought to 


us in irregular maſſes, uſually friable, 


of a duſky greeniſh, and ſometimes 

of a reddiſh eaſt, with pieces of the 

wood. among them: its taſte is more 

acrid and pungent than that of the 
wood or bark. | | 

Their general virtues are thoſe of 

a warm, ftimulating medicine: they 


ſtrengthen the ſtoma and other 


viſcera; and remarkably promote 
the urinary and cuticular diſcharge : 


hence in cutaneous defedations, and 


other diſorders proceeding from ob- 
ſtructions of the excretory glands, 
and where ſluggifh ſerous humours 
- abound, they are eminently uſeful ; 
_ rheumatic and other pains have often 


alſo laxative. The reſin is the moſt 
active of theſe drugs; and the efficacy 
of the others depends upon the 
quantity of this part contained in 


them: the reſin is extracted from : 


the wood in part by watery liquors, 
but much more perfectly by ſpiritu- 


ous ones; the watery extract of this 


wood, kept in the ſhops, proves not 


only leſs in quantity, but conſider- 


. ably weaker than one made with 


ſpirit... This laſt extract is of the 
ſame quality with the native reſin, 
and differs from that brought to us 
only in being purer. the gum, or 
extracts, are given from a few grains 
to a ſeruple or half a dram, which 


laſt doſe proves for the moſt part. , 


conſiderably purgative. The offici- 
nal preparations of guaiacum are an 
extract of the wood, a- ſolution of 
the gum in rectified. fpirit of wine, 
and a ſolution in volatile ſpirit, and 
an empyreumatic oil diſtilled from 
the wood. | 1 ; 7 

\ Guazac in form of decoction has 
been ſaid to cure the venereal diſeaſe; 
and in this country it is frequently 
ufed as an adjuvant to mercury. The 
reſin diſſolved in rum, or combined 
with water, by means of mucilage 
or the yolk of egg, or in the form cf 
the volatile tincture or elixir, is 
much employed in gout and chronic 
rheumatiſm. The tincture or elixir 
has been given to the extent of half 
an ounce twice a-day, and is ſome- 
times uſefully combined with lauda- 


 GUMMI AMMONIACUM, 


vide AMMONIACUM. 


GUMMI ARABICUM { L227. 
EF. | 
Mimoſa nilotica Lin. 
Gum arabie. | 
Gum arabic is a concrete gum, ex- 
uding from a tree growing in con- 


ſiderable abundance in Egypt and 
been relieved by them. They are 


Arabia, which has accordingly 
given name to this gum. It » 
brought to us from Turky, in {mal 
regular maſſes or ſtrings, of a paie 
yellowiſh colour. The true gum d- 
rabic is rarely to be met with in the 

. | mops; 


I Parr II. Materia 


mops; gum ſenega or ſeniea, which 


* comes from the coaſt of Guinea, be- 
this ing uſually ſold for it. This greatly 
not reſembles the other, and perhaps, as 
ler- Dale conjectures, exudes from a tree 
vith of the ſame kind: it is generally in 
the large pieces, rough on the outſide; 
fin, and in theſe ' circumſtances poſſibly 
= conſiſts the only difference between 
„ or the two; althotthe former is held to 
ainz be the purer and finer gum, and 
hich therefore preferred for medicine; and 
part. the latter the ſtrongeſt, moſt ſub- 
fſici- ſtantial, and cheapeſt, and conſe- 
e an quently more employed for mecha- 
n of nic uſes. - The virtues of this gum 
vine, are the fame with thoſe of gummy 
and and mucilaginous ſubſtances in gene- · 
from ral: it is given from a ſeruple to two 
| drams, in hoarſeneſſes, a thin acri- 
1 has monious ſtate of the fluids, and 
eaſe; where the natural mucus of the inte 
ently lines is abraded. It is an ingre- 
The dient in the white decoction, chalk 
dine julep, the common emulſion, and 
ilage lome of the tro ches. 
m ot | . ee 8 
r, is GUMMI ELEMI, vide E- 
Ironic EI. PRE eee 
elixir NT OI * 
f half GUMMI TRAGACANTHA 
fomss [ Lond. Ed! . 


Aſtragalus tragacanthus Lin. 

Gum tragacanth. 

The gum tragacanth is obtained 
from a thorny buſh growing in 
Crete, Aſia, and Greece. This gum 


lauda- 


"UM, 


ther of the foregoing, and does not 
lo perfectly diſſolve in water. A 
dram will give to a pint of water 
the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, which 
a whole ounce of gum arabic is 
ſcarce ſufficient to do. Hence its 
ule for forming troches, and the 
like purpoſes, in preference to 
the other yoo It gives name to 


Lond. 


im, ex- 
n con- 
pt and 
rdingly 
It s 
n {mall mein an 
f a pale Lredient in the compound powder of 
um A- ceruſs. | SIE 
x in the | 


ſhops; 


is of a much ſtronger body than ei- 


an officinal powder, and is an in- 


 GUTTA CAMBA, vide Gaw- 


BOG1A. ; 


oY 


* HEMATITES Lapis [Brun] 
|  Hematites, or blood tone: - I 
This is an elegant iron ore, ex- 


tremely hard, of a dark reddiſh or 


yellowiſh colour : it is found either 
along with other'ores of iron, or in 


diſlinct mines by itſelf. | Withire- 


gard-to its medical virtues, we con- 
ceive they do not vary from -thoſe 
experienced from ruſt, and the com- 
mon croct of iron, notwithſtanding 
the extraordinary opinion which 
many have entertained of it ; ſuck 
as its curing ulcers of the lungs, 
which Geoffroy ſays the hamatites 
driesand healss; 


HED ERA ARBOREA, 
Brun. ] Folia, reſina. 5 
© {f{edera helix Lin. h 185 
Ivy; the leaves and refin. 
Ibis is a climbing ſhrubby plant, 


growing commonly from the trunks 
of trees, or on old walls. The 


leaves have very rarely been given 
internally; notwithſtanding they 


are recommended ſtrongly by ſome 


againſt the atrophy of children; their 
- taſte is nauſeous, acrid, and bitter. 

Externally, they have ſometimes 

been employed for drying and heal - 


ing ichorous ſores, and likewiſe for 


ei iſſues open. The berries 
were ſuppoſed by the ancients to 
have a purgative and emetie quali- 
ty; later writers have recommend- 


ed them in ſmall doſes, as diapho- 


retics and alexipharmacs; and Mr 
Boyle tells us, that in the London 
plague the powder of them was gi- 
ven with vinegar, with good ſucceſs, 
as a ſudorific. It is probable the 
virtue. of the compoſition was rather 
owing to the vinegar than 'to the 
powder. The refin was ranked by 


the ancients (if their Ixxguov Ty Re 


was the ſame with our gummi hede- 


ee ge mn 
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r) among the depilatories ; from 
this claſs, which it certainly bad no 
title to, it has ſince been removed to 
that of conghitinaters of wounds, to 


which it has probably as little title. 


_ HEDERA TERRESTRIS 
e, 
. ». Glechoma hederacea Lin. 
Ground ivy; the leaves. 
Grqund-ivy is a low plant, fre- 
quent in hedges and ſhady places. It 
has an aromatic, though not very a- 
| greeable ſmell ; and a quick, bit- 
teriſn, warm taſte. This herb is 
an uſeful corroborant, aperient, and 
detergent ; and hence ſtands recom- 
mended againſt laxity, debility, and 
obſtructions of the viſcera; ſome have 
had a great opinion of it for clean- 
ſing and healing ulcers of the inter- 
nal parts, even of the lungs; and 
for purifying the blood. It is cu- 
ſtomary to infuſe the dried leaves in 
malt liquors; a practice not to be 
commended, though it readily com- 
municates its virtues, and likewiſe 
helps to fine them down : ſcarce any 
bother herb has this effect more re- 
markably than ground - ivy. | 


HELEN IUM, vide Ex ULA ca- 
PANG 


. HELLEBORASTER[ Lend. 
Folium. 0 WON: T0 RN bs 
Hellebarus fetidus Lin. 
Bears foot ; the leaves. 
The leayes of this plant taken m 
ſeveral different forms have been by 
ſome recommended as a very power- 
ful anthelmintic. They are parti- 
calarly extolled by Dr Biſſet in his 


e eſſay on the Medical Conſtitution of 


Great Britain, eſpecially under the 
form of ſyrup, made by moiſtening 
the leaves of the freſh herb in vine- 
| fie and then preſſing out their 


juice, which was formed into a ſy- 


rup with coarſe ſugar. Of this fy- 
rup: Dr Biſſet gave to children 


Materin Medica; 


Part II. 
from two to ſix years of age, one 
tea ſpoonful at bed-time and ano- 
ther in the morning, for two or 
three days ſucceſſively. The doſe 
was increaſed or diminiſhed, accord- 


ing to the ſtrength of the patient. 
And in this way he found it very 


ſucceſsful in the expulſion of lum- 


Where the helleboraſter is to he 
employed, this form is perhaps the 
belt, and we doubt not that it may 
ſuceeed where others have failed: 
but it ſhould not, we apprehend, 


be employed till ſafer anthelmintics 


have been tried in vain. For we have 
heard of ſome inſtances where the 
1mprudent adminiſtration of it has 
been attended even with fatal conſe. 
quences. _ „„ 


[Lond. Ed.] Radix. 
Vieratrum album Lin. 
White hellebore; the root. 
This plant grows ſpontaneouſly in 


| HELLEBORUS ALBUs 


Switzerland and the mountainous 


parts of Germany. The reot hasa 
nauſeous, bitteriſh, acrid taſte, burn- 
ing the mouth and fauces: if wound- 


ed when freſh, it emits an wo 


acrimonious juice, which mixed wit 


the blood, by a wound, is ſaid to 


prove very dangerous: the powder 


of tie dry root, applied to an iſſue, 
occaſions violent purging ; ſnuffed 
up the noſe, it proves a ſtrong, and 
not always a ſafe ſternutatory. This 
root, taken internally, acts with ex- 
treme violence as an emetic; and has 
been obſerved, even in a ſmall doſe, 
to occaſion convulſions, and other 
terrible diſorders. The ancients 
ſometimes employed it in very obſi- 
nate caſes, and always made this 


their laſt reſource, Modern practice 


ſeems to have almoſt entirely rejected 
its internal uſe, though it be {ai 
that ſome have lately ventured upon 


ſo large a doſe as a ſcruple, in ma. 


niacal caſes, and have found good 
: _ off; 


t II. 


» One 
ano- 


effects from it after the ſtronger an- 
timonial preparations had been given 
in vain. A. tincture and honey of 


o „ 1 A7 
Jol. it were formerly kept in the ſhops, 
cord. but are now rejected from the London 
tient, pharmacopceia The former is ftill 


indeed retained by the Edinburgh 
college, but it is very rarely if ever 
pied. | 


very 
lum- 


to | 1 

8 i HELLEBORUS NIGER 
maß [Land. Ed.] Radix. . 
ailed: Helleborus niger Lin. 

hend, Black hellebore, or melampo- 
intics dium ; the roots. | ED 

> have This plant grows wild in the 
re the mountainous Parts of Switzerland, 
t has Auſtria, and Stiria: the earlineſs of 
-onſe. its lowers, which ſometimes appear 


in December, has gained it a place 
in our gardens. | 

In ſome parts of Germany, a ſpe- 
cies of black hellebore has been made 
uſe of, which not unfrequently pro- 
duced violent, and ſometimes dele- 


BUS 


ſly in terious effects: this the Wirtemberg 
inous college particularly caution againſt, 
has a though without mentioning any 
burn marks by which it may be diſtin- 
ound. guiſbed, or even giving the preciſe 
emel name of the plant. It appears to be 
* the fetid hellebore of Linnæus, call - 
ud to ed in England, where it grows wild, 5 
Filer ſetterwort, ſettle wort, or baſtard 
iſſue, hellehore: the roots of this may be 
nuffel diſtinguiſhed from the officinal ſort 
„ and by their being leſs black. The 
This roots of the poiſonous' aconites re- 
th ex- ſemble in appearance thoſe of the 


black hellebore ; and in the Breſlaw 


1d has 
collections we find ſome inſtances of 


doſe, 
other 


cients the former for the latter : theſe alſo 


are happily diſcoverable by their co- 


- "thi lour; the aconitum being lighter co- 
aftice loured than even the paleſt of the 
jedtel black hellebores. The faculty of 


Paris, by allowing the uſe of one of 
the paler hellebores (the green-flow- 
fred, which grows wild in England, 
aud is called by our farriers peg- 


fatal effects occaſioned by miſtaking. 
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root), have in ſome degree deprived 
the ſhops of the benefit of this crite- 
rion. Since therefore the two noxious 
roots which the buyer 1s moſt apt to 


. miſtake for this, are diſtinguiſhable 


from 1t by their colour, but have no 
other external mark by which they 
may be with certainty known, par-- 
ticular regard ought to be had to this 
circumſtance; only the deepeſt black 


being choſen, and all the paler roots 


rejected. | 


© "The taſte of hellebore is acrid 


and bitter. Its acrimony, as Dr 
Grew obſerves, is firſt felt on the 
tip of the tongue, and then ſpreads 
immediately to the middle, without 
being much perceived on the inter- 
mediate part; on chewing it for a 
few minutes, the tongue ſeems be- 


numbed, and affected with a kind 


of paralytic ftupor, as when burnt 
by eating any thing too hot: the 
fibres are more acrimonious than the 
head of the root from which they 
iſſue. Black hellebore root, taken 


from fifteen grains to half a dram, 


proves a ſtrong cathartic ; and as 
ſuch has been celebrated for the cure 
of maniacal, and other diſorders pro- 
ceeding from what the ancients call- 
ed atra bilis : in theſe caſes, medi- 
cines of this kind are doubtleſs oc- 
caſionally of uſe, 3 they are 
by no means poſſeſſed of any ſpecific 

ower. It does not however appear, 


that our black hellebore acts with ſo 


much violence as that of the an- 
cients; whence many have ſuppoſed 


it to be à different plant; and in- 
deed the deſcriptions which the an- 
cients have left us of their hellebore, 
do not agfee to any of the ſorts u- 
ſually taken notice of by modern bo- 
taniſts. Another ſpecies has been 
diſcovered in the eaſtern countries, 
which Tournefort diſtinguiſhes by 


the name of belleborus niger orienta- 


lis, ampliſſimo folio, cauſe | 2 
fore purpuraſcente, and ſuppoſes to 
be the true ancient hellebore, from 

5 85 N n 
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its growing in plenty about mount 
Olympus, and in the iſland of An- 
ticyra, celebrated of old for the 
roduction of this antimanĩacal drug: 
be relates, that a ſcruple of this ſort, 
given for a doſe, occaſioned i 
Hons, 
Our hell chore i is at preſent looked 
upon 5 as an alterative; 
and in this hght is frequently em- 
ploy ed, in ſmall doſes, for attenua- 
ting viſcid humours, promoting the 
uterine and urinary diſcharges. and 

opening inveterate obſtructions of 
the remoter glands: it often proves 
a very powerful emmenagogue in 
plethoric halyts, where ſteel is incf- 
fectual or improper. An extract 
made from this root with water, is 
one of the mildeſt, and for the pur- 
poſes of a cathartic the moſt effec- 
tual preparations of it : this operates 
ſufficiently, without occalioning the 

irritation which the pure reſin is ac- 
companied- with. A tinQure drawn - 
with proof ſpirit contains the whole 
virtue of the hellebore, and ſeems to 

be one of the beſt preparations of it 
when deſigned for an alterative: this 
tincture, and the extract, are kept in 
the ſhops. 

The melampodium i is 85 baſis of 

Bacher's tonic pills for the dropſy. 
The root is ordered to be macerated 
in rectified ſpirit of wine, the li- 
quor expreſſed is repeatedly mixed 
with water and duly eraporated. 


This is made up into pills with an 


extract of myrrh and powder of 
carduus benedictus. They ares ſaid 
to be cathartic and diuretic, and at 


the ſame time ſirengtheners of the 
ſolids. | | 


HEPATICA NOBILIS 
[ Brun. ] Herba. 
Anemone hepatica Lin. 


Noble hverwort ; the "herb. 5 3 


This herb has a place i in our gar- 
dens on account of the beauty and 


carly e of its flowers. 


— 2 26 
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alſo be ohtained by uſing 


Pare II. 


It is a cooling, 3 reſtringent 


herb; and hence recommended in a 


lax ate of the fibres as a corrobo- 
Sar} 5 


HERMODACTYLUS [ Brun, 
Radix: = + | 

Iris tuberoſa Lin. 

Hermodactil. 

This is a root brought from Tur 
ky. It is of the ſhape of a hear 
flatted, of a white colour, compact, 
yet eaſy to cut or powder; ; of a wi 
cous ſweetiſh taſte, with a light de- 
gree of acrimony. - 

HermodaCtils were of grest repute 
among the ancients as a cathartic; 
but thoſe we now meet with in the 
ſhops have very little purgative vir- 
tue; Neumann declares he never 
found them to have any effect at all 


HERNIARIA [ Brun.] Folia, 


Herniaria glabra Lin. 

Rupturewort; the leaves. 

This is a low herb, growing wild 
in ſandy and gravelly grounds. It 
is a very mild reſtringent, and may, 
in ſome degree, be ſerviceable in 
diſorders proceeding from a weak 
flaccid ſtate of the viſcera : but to 
the virtue which it has been moſt ce- 
lebrated for, that of curing Hennig 
it has no title | 


' HIPPOCASTANUM [24] 
Frudtus > 
3 e ee Lin.] 

Horſe-cheſnut ; the fruit. 

This fruit has been uſed as food 
for ſheep and poultry, and as ſoap 
for waſhing, It was much employed 
in powder as a ſternutatory by an i- 
tinerant oculiſt, and has been recom- 
mended by ſome others in certain 


ſtates of ophthalmia, headach, &c. | 


in which errhines are indicated. 

Its effects as a ſternutatory may 
it under 
the form of infuſion or decoction 
drawn up into the noſtrils. And it 
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rent is _ aun a view to its errhine 
in a power that it is now introduced into 


bo- the pharmacopeia of the Edinburgh 
college. But beſides this, the bark 

bas alſo been repreſented by ſome as 

un. à cure for intermittent fevers; and 
i is probably. with this intention 

that this part of the-hippocaſtanum 

is introduced as an officinal article 


Nur: in the Pharmacopceia Roſſica. 

cart | 
act, HORD EUM [ Lond.] Semen, 
vil. ſemen perlatum. 

de- Hordeum diſtichon Lin. 


Barley, and pearl-barley. 

Barley is a well known farinaceous 
grain, cultivated. in great abundance 
in our fields. Pearl-barley is prepa- 
red by grinding the ſhell barley into 
little round granules, which appear 


t all, of a kind of pearly whiteneſs, 
Barley, in its ſeveral ſtates, 1s more 
lia. cooling, leſs glutinous, and leſs nu- 
tritious, than wheat or oats: among 
the ancients, decoctions of it were 
wild the principal aliment and medicine 
It in acute diſeaſes. Both a ſimple 
may, and compound decoction of bar- 
le in ley are introduced into c our pharma- 
weak copœias. 
ut to 
t ce- HORMINUM SATIVUM 
nias, Brun. ] Herba. 
Horminum ſalvia Lin. 
Carden clary; the leaves and 
Ed.] ſeeds, 
a Theſe have a warm, bitteriſh pun- 
| gent taſte; and a ſtrong, not very 
wgrecable ſmell : the touch diſcovers 
food in the leaves a large quantity of 
ſoap glutinous or reſinous matter. They 
oyed are principally recommended in the 
an i- fluor albus, and other female weak- 
com- neſſes, in hyſteric · diſorders, and 1 in 
rtain lstulent colics. 
& c. 
a HYDRAGYRUM, fre Ax- 
may ENTUM VIVUM. 


under Mercury, or quickſilver. 
ction Mercury i 18 an 5 flver-colour- 


6 „ - 
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eye like tin or lead when melted: it 
is heavier than any other fluid, and 
than moſt of the metallie bodies: it 
does not. congeal in the greateſt de- 
Tree of natural cold hitherto known; 
in the fire it proves totally volatile. 
This mineral is either met with in 


its fluid form in the earth; or ex- 


tracted by art from certain ores. 
There are conſiderable mines of it in 
Hungary and Spain; and what is 
employed in Britain comes chief - 
ly from the former of theſe coun- 
tries. 

The uſe of mercury in . 
ſeems to have been little known be- 
fore the fifteenth century. The an- 
cients looked upon it as a corroſive 


poiſon, though of itſelf perfectly 


void of acrimony, taſte, and fmell: 

there are examples of its having been 
lodged for years in cavities both of 
bones and fleſhy parts, without its 
having injured or affected them. Ta- 
ken into the body in its crude ſtate, 
and undivided, it paſſes through the 
inteſtines unchanged, and has not 


ed mineral fluid; 8 to the 


* 
* 


been found to produce any conſider- 


able effect. It has indeed been 
recommended in aſthmas and diſ- 
orders of the lungs ; but the vir- 


tues attributed to jt in theſe caſes 
haye not been warranted by expe- 


rience, 

Notwithſtanding the mildneſs and 
inaQtivity of crude quickfilver undi- 
vided; yet when reſolved by fire into 
the form of fume, or otherwiſe di- 


vided into very minute particles, and 


prevented from re-uniting by the in- 
terpoſition of proper ſubſtances, or 
combined with mineral acids, it has 
very powerful effects; affording the 
molt violent poiſons, and the moſt 
excellent remedies with which we are 
acquainted. 

The mercurial preparations; ei- 
ther given internally or introduced 
into the habit by external 14 — 


nion, 
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tion, GG, to forward circulation 
through even the minuteſt and moſt 
remote veſſels of the body ; and may 
be ſo managed as to promote excre- 
tion through all the emunctories. 
lence their common uſe in invete- 


rate chronic diſorders, and obſtinate 


obſtructions of the excretory glands; 
in ſcrophulons and cutaneous diſ- 


eaſes ; and in the venereal lues. If 


their power be not reſtrained to cer- 
tain emunctories, they tend chiefly 
to affect the mouth; and occaſion a 
plentiful evacuation from the falival 
glands, 


The ſalutary effects of mercurials 


do not depend on the quantity of 
ſenſible evacuation. This medicine 
may be gradually introduced into 
the habit, ſo as. without occaſion- 
ing any remarkable diſcharge, to be 
productive of very happy effects. To 
anſwer this purpoſe, it ſhould be 

ven in very {mall doſes, in con- 

junction with ſuch ſubſtances as de- 
termine its action to the kidneys or 
the pores of the fin. By this me- 


thod inveterate cutaneous and vene- 


real diſtempers have been cured, 
without any other ſenſible excretion 
than a gentle increaſe of perſpira- 
tion or urine. Where there are ul- 
cers in any part, they diſcharge for 


ſome time a very fetid matter, the 
quantity of which becomes gradual. 
ly lefs, and at length the ulcer kind- 
If the mercury ſhould at 


ly heals. 
any time, from cold, or the like, af- 
fect the mouth, it may be refrained 
by omitting a doſe, and by warmth 


or ſuitable medicines promoting the 


perſpiration, 
Cooling purgatives are alſo often 


employed with advantage; but per- 


haps the moſt effectual means of gi- 
ving with ſafety a ſudden check to a 


mercurial ſalvation is by the appli- 


cation of a large bliſter to the 

back. 

| | Mercury, as .uſed in medicine, has 

been employed i in a very great vas 
3 


\ 
* 
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riety of different forms. Of the 
particular , preparations directed by 
the London and Edinburgh colleges 
we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to 
treat: but to give a full and com. 
prehenſive view of all the mercurial 
preparations, we ſhall here ſubjoin a 
table in which they are - His 
cally arranged. 


Dr ee e cs of the 
ParEPARATIONS OF Mercury, 
arranged according to Bergman' 
Table of Elective Attractions. 

Thoſe marked with the alteriſm 
are chiefly i in uſe. 


I. PxEPARATION where the Mercury 
is imply purified. 
Edi argyrum purificatun. 

Mercurius erudus purificatus 2 ei 
narum. 

Argentum vivum purificatun, 
Pharm. Lond. 

Anglis, Quickſilver, crude puriſied 
mercury; GCGermanis, Reines 
queckſilber; Calis Mercure 

pure. 

It, 'PrEPARATIONS in which the 
| Mercury 1s only divided. 
1. By gums or mucilages ; ſuch 
as gum arabic, tragacanth, 
&c. 
* Hydrargyrum gummoſum. 
e e aer gummoſus of Plench, 
(the inventor.) 
Contents a, 
* Pilule ex bydragryro gummi bo. 

Pilulæ ex mercurio gummolo, 
Plenct. Pharm. Chir. 

Solutio mexcurialis * 
Thia. 

Mixtura mereurialie. 

 _ Neoſtom. Sti Georgii. 

Potio mercurialis. e 
Novi Brun/vicen) 

Lac mercuriale. 


Syrupus hydrargyri. 
Sues 


4. By reſins or balſams; ſuch a 
turpentine, balſamum copai· 
va, &c. 
* Hydrargyrum terebintbine 
tum, &. 


ComeogrTa. | 
* Pilule cx Pydragryro dg 


Pbarn. 


Blah. 
Pharma. 


Part II. 


Pa: 


III. 


I, 


IL 


the 
J by 
eges, 
Mn to 
com- 
urial 
oin 2 
mati 


the 
URY, 
man's 
tions, 
eriſm 


FCury 
J. 

8 ai. 
Calum, 
1urified 


Reine; 
[ercure 


h the 
ed. 

ſuch 
canth, 


n. 
Plench, 


mo/0, 


mmolo, 
mmoſa, 
Pharm, 


benſatori 


ara 


ach a 


, Copals 


nthina* 


ibi 
Pilla 


Part II. 
Pilulæ mercuriales. Z. 
Pilulæ mercuriales laxantes. G. 
Pilulæ mercuriales ſialagogæ. 
Pharm. Danic. 
Injectio mercurialis. 
Edinb. Pauperum. 


1 


£ harm. 


3. By ſuet or vegetable oils; ſuch 


as hog's lard, gooſe · fat, or 
butter of cocoa nuts. 
HHdrargyrum unguinoſum. 
* Unguentum bydrargyri. 
_  Unguertum ex hydrargyro cœ- 
rule; „NA. A. 
VUunguentum mercuriale, ſeu un- 


guentum Neapolitanum Phar- 


mic. Au riace - Provincialis, 

CourosirA. 

a Unguentum ceruleum fortius. Z. 
VUDnguentum ceruleam mitius. L. 
Unguentum mercuriale. D. 

g Ceratum mercuriale. L. 

7 Emplaſtrum mercuriale. ©. 
Emplaſtrum ex hydrargyro. E. 
Emplaſtrum ex gummi ammonia- 

co cum mercurio. L. 
Emplaſtrum commune cum mer- 
curio. L. 
Eiuplaſtrum de ranis cum mercu- 
rio. A. 
4. By calcareous earth; ſuch as 


chalk, chelæ cancrorum, 
K | 
Mercurius, alkaliſatus. 
Pulvis mercurialis. G. 
III. PrEpPARATI oxs where the Mer- 


cury is calcined by heat and 


air . 


* Hdra rgyrum Fe ATR 
_ - Mercurius calcinatus. L. S. 
Mercurius præcipitatus per ſe. L. 
CouposirA. 
* Pilule ex 3 bee 


Pilulæ ſyphilicice. Pharm. Noſoc. 
Sti Thome. 


Pilulæ ex mercurio caleinato. G. 


" Bilulz* "EX mer curio calcinate ano- 


dynæ. G. 
IV. PREPARATIONS where the Mer- 


cury is partly divided and 


diſſolved. 


1. By ſugar candy, or ſaccharine 
compoſitions; ſuch as con- 


ſerva roſarum, cynoſbati, &c. 
* Saccharum hydrargyratum. 
ComposiTa., 


Bolus ex bydrargyro "pain 
Bolus cœruleus. 7 


Bolus mercurial 6. 


1. Mercury 
ee ſebinum. 
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OT 88 5 
' * Mel hydrargyratum. 
| ComposiTa, 
Pilulæ Athiopice. E. 3 
Pilulz mercuriales Rig 
E. Paup. 
Pilulæ Belloſti. 
3. Mercury combined with fl. 
Phur, (flowers of brimſtone). 
* Hydrargyrum ſulphuratum. 
a. By ſimple trituration or fuſion. 
* Hydrogyrum ſulpburatum nigrum, 
” hiops — 0. 
Couros ir 4. 
Pulvis Æthiopicus. G. 
b. By ſublimation , | 
* Hydrargyrum ſulpburatum rubrum. 
Cumabaris factitia, ſeu artiſicia- 
cialis. O. 
Courosira. 
Pulvis autilyſſus Sinenſs. O. 


T Mercury combined with ſul- / 


phur of antimony. 
a. By ſimple trituration, 
* Sulpbur antimonis bydrargyratum ni- 
grum . 
Zthiops antimonfalis. 0. 
Cou posirA. 
Pilulæ Æthiopicæ. E. D. 
b. By ſublimation. 
Sulphur antimonii  bydrargyratum 
rubram. 
» Cinnabaris antimonii. 0. 
ComeonTa. 
Bolus Cinnabarinus. G. 


5. Mercury combined with ſul · 


phur by precipitation. 


See . under the Preparations w_ 
| the Vitriolic Acid.]J 


. Par PARATIONS Where the mer - 


cury is reduced to the form 
of a metallic ſalt or calx by 


acids. | 
1. Acid of ſuet. 2 M0 of common 
ſalt. 3. Acid of ſugar. 4. Acid 
of amber. 5. Acid of arſenic. 
6. Acid of wood-ſorrel. 7. Acid 
of phoſphorus. 8. Acid of vitriol. 
9. Acid of ſugar of milk. 10. Acid 
of tartar. 11. Acid of citron or 
lemon. 12. Acid of nitre. 13. A- 
cid of fluor mineral. 14. Acid of 
"Yo r. 15. Acid of borax. 16. 
of Berlin blue. 17. Atrial 


combined with acid 
of ſuet (acidum ſebi.) - 


2. Mer- 


2d. 


_ 
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2. Mercury combined with the 
muriatic acid; or acid of 0 


common ſalt. 


* a. Hydrargyrum muriatum. 
Hydrargyrum uk ſublimation, 


muriatum for- or 
ius. 


vus. 


0 
Mereurius ſublimatus albus. 0. 


Mercur ius corroſivus albus. S. L. 


Mercurius corroſivus via humida 


6 paratus. Monnet. 
CompeosiTa. 


Solutio ſublimati (pirituoſa of 


Van Swieten. 
{utio mercut ii ſublimati cor» 
roſi vi. E. 
Mixtura niercuriali«. S. 
Mercurius e ſc lutus. 


G. 
m Sali io W ENS faliti. Fortioris 


ag 40%. 


Pilulæ e mercurio corroſivo al- 


bo. S. 


Lotio [;philitica TOR {lotio ex hy- 


drargyro muriato fortiori. } 
Aqua phagedænica. O. 

Liquor mercurialis. A. 

Lotio mercurialis. Th. 


Solutio ſublimati balſamica. 


Plench. © 
 * Liquor ad condylomata. 
Aqua cauſtica pro, condyloma- 
tibus. Plenck. 


b. Cal bydrargyrimuriata; i. e. the , 
calx of mercury united with © 


ſoine muriatic acid. 
By ſublimation. 
„ Hydrargyrum muriatum mitias. 
Mercui e N (fublimatione 
paratus). 
in arg ſublimatus. 


ah ſeu calomelas. I. 
Aquila alba. þ 
Panacea mercurialis. 


_ Mercurius Aalen e Schroe- 


der. 
ComposiTa. 
Bolus mercurialis. E. 


Bolus jalappæ cum mercurio. | 


Did. 


Bolus rhei cum mercurio. bid. - 


Pilulæ calomelanos. G. 
Pilulæ Plummeri. E. 
Pilulæalterantes Plummeri. 0. 
Pilula depurans. Th. 

Pulvis Plummeri. 0. 
Pino mercuriales purgantes. 


= pil catarrhales purgantes. 
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by precipitation. 
Mercurius ſublimatus cortoſi- 


Part 11, 


Pilulæ laxantes cum mercuria, 


1bid. 
Pulvis e ſcammonio cum met. 
curio. 'Th. 


#* Lotio Hpbilitica nigra, otic ex by. 
drargyro miuriato mitiori. } 
Lotio'merca:ialis. 0 
By precipitation. 
a. From its ſolution in nitrous acid 
by common ſalt. 
Cal bydraroyri muriata Scheelii 
Mercurius precipitatus dulci 
of Scheele, (the inventor.) 
b. From its ſolution in muriatic 
acid by vegetable alkali, 
Mercurius precipitatus albus 
L. 


c. From its ſolution in muriatic x 
cid by mineral alkali. 
Mercurius præcipitatus albus. 


d. From its ſolution in muriatic a 
cid by volatile alkali. 
Mercurius præcij itatus albus. 
e. From its ſoltition in muriatic a. 
-cid by copper. 
- urius 4305 viridis 
courosträ. 
Unguentum e mercurio præcipi. 
tato. L. 
Linimentum mercuriale. 
Paup. 
3. With the acid of ſugar. 
Hydiarg. ſaccharatum. Bery- 
| man. 
4. With the acid of amber. 
Hydrarg. fuccinatum. Beg 
man. 


5. With the acid of arſenic. 
Hydrarg. arſenicatum. Beg. 


man. 


6. With the acid of wood: ſorreh 


(oxalis acetoſella Linnæi). 
Hydrargy rum oxalinum. Jo 


Matt. 


wy With phoſphoric acid. 


Hydrargyrum phoſphoratum 
Bergman. 
By Precipitation from its ſolution 
in the nitrous acid by recent 
- wrine, 
Roſa mineralis. 0. 


8. With the vitriolic acid. 


* a. Hydrargyrum vitriolatun. 
Vitriolum mercurii. 0. 
Oleum mercuri. 

b. Cabs bydrargryi vitriolata {flava.) 
Turpethum minerale. 


* Mercurius emeticus W . 


Part 


Ic 


II. 
"urio, 
mer- 
x by 
4.) 

8 acid 
lt 
dulcis 
or.) 
uriatic 
li, 
albus, 
at:C a- 
albus, 
atic 2. 
albu. 
iatic a. 


viridis 


ræcipi- 


le. E. 


0. 


part II. 


* 


* 


Mercurius flavus. . 
Mercurius præcipitatus luteus. 
D. 


Turpeibum nigrum. 0. | 
c. Mercury. precipitated from its, 
ſolution in nitrous acid by 
heparTulphuris or hepar cal- 

57 0s 
he N præcipitatus niger. 


9. with ps acid of ſugar of | 
mk 2b 
10, With the acid of tartar. 
a. Hy drargyr. tartariſatum. Berg- 
* man. 
b. With purified tartar, commonly 
called cream of tartar, { veg. al- 


_ t:rtar ), 
* Tortrrus bydrargyratus. 
Terre fuilletee mercurielle of 
Dr Preſſvin, (the inventor.) 
c. Mercury precipitated from its 
ſolution in nitrous acid by the 
acid of tartar, * 
Calæ lydrargyri tartariſita flava ; 
vuleo, Pulvis Conſtantinus. 
d. Mercury precipitated from its 
ſolition in muriatic and tarta- 
rous acid by, fixed vegetable * 
lin 
Cal hydtargyri tartariſata alba: 
vulgo, Pulvis argenteus. 
11. With the acid of citren. 
Hydrargyrum citratum. Berg- 
man. 


12. With the acid of nitre. 


1 Hydrargyrum nitratum. 
A. Simply diffolved. 
* Acidum nitri hydrargyratum, 
Solutio mercurii. E. 
ComposiTA. 


B. Eraporated and calcined by fire. 
* Hydrargyrum nitratum rubrum. 
Mercurius corroſivus ruber. 
E F. 
Mcrcurius præcipitatus ruber. 
0. 


Pulvis principis. 0. 
Mercuriiis chrallinus. Z. 
Mercurius tricolor. 0. 
Panacea mercurii. 0. 
Arcauum corallinum. 0. 
Panacea mercurii eudra. 0. 
Oo POSITA. 


Balſamus mercurial's. Planck. 


Unguentum ophthalmicum. St 
er 


Balſamum ophthalmicum ru- 
brum. D. 


Unguentum præcipitatum. G. 
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kali ſuper/aturated with the acid of f 


Unguentumcitrinum. E. as. 
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Vagnentum ad lippitudinems | 


ami mercuriale ru- 
brum. 


Ungnentum pomatum rubrüm. 
D. 


C. Precipitated from its ſolution 

in nitrous acid. 
a By volatile alkali. 
* ydrargyrum , nitratum cinereum. 
Pulvis mercurii cinereus. E. 
'Furpethum album. 0. 
Mercurius præcipitatus dulcis. 

Co ros iA. : 
Dr Ward's white hone (mer- 


cury precipitated by nitrous. _ 


acid, and rediſſolved 125 ſal 
ammoniac). 
Vegetable ſyrup. 
Syrup de Bellet. 
b. By vinous volatile akall (i 


ritus ſalis ammonĩaci vino- 


ſus). 
Turpethum nigrum. 
Mercurius præcipitatus niger. 
c. By fixt vegetable alkali. 


Mercurius præcipitatus fuſcus. 
 «Wurtz, 


d. By Copper. 
Mercurius præcipitatus viridis. 


FS With the acid of ſpar, (fluor 


mineralis.) 
Hydrargyrum fluoratum. Berg- 


Man. 


7h 14. With the acid of vinegar. 
| Hydrargyrum acetatum Berg- 


N Man. 
ComposiTta. 
Troches or pills of Xeyſer. 
15. With the acid of borax. 


Hydrargyr. boraxatum. Berg- 
man. e 


16. With the acid of Berlin blue. 

17. With the acid of Molyb- 
dæna. 

18. With the acid of tungſtone. 

19. With the acrial acid, nes 


air). 


ee acratum. vr 


ans 


Notwithſtanding this a 


number of mercurial preparations, 


there is reaſon to believe, that every 
uſeful purpoſe to be anſwered by 
mercury may be obtained from a 
very few. | 


tions 


The mercurial prepara- 
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tions in general, with a view to their 
uſe both externally and internally, 
may be divided into two great claſ- 


© ſes, the mild and the acrid. Almoſt 


every purpoſe to be anſwered by the 
former, may be accompliſhed by the 
unguentum hydrargyri and pilulz ex 
hydrargyro of the London and Edin- 


|  burgh pharmacopœias; while moſt 


of the effects to be obtained from the 
latter may be dervied from the pro- 
per uſe of thoſe preparations, hitherto 

nerally known under the title of 
Calomel and Corroſive Sublimate 
Mercury. Foe oh 
The marks of pure mercury are, 

its globules not loſing their ſpherical 
figure when poured on wood]; its 
not communicating a tinge to wa- 
ter, or ſweetneſs to vinegar, when 
rubbed with them ; its evaporating 
entirely in an iron ſpoon over the 
fire ; and its having a ſhining ap- 
pearance without any pellicle on its 
ſurface. Mercury is beſt purified by 
diſtillation in an iron pot, with a long 
neck bent and immerſed in vinegar. 
Quickſilver has ſometimes been 
uſed in its pure metallic ſtate, with 
the view of removing obſtruction in 
the alimentary canal, from an idea 
that it would operate by its weight. 
But it is ſeldom attended with a 
good effect, and ſometimes it muſt 
do harm. | 


Whole volumes have been written 


reſpecting its operation and uſe in 

different diſeaſes, and particularly in 
venereal affections. Some refer its 
operation to an evacuant power, o- 


thers to its operating as a peculiar 


ſtimulus, and a third ſet to its poſ- 


eſtroying or 


ſeſſing a power of 
Of 


neutralizing the venereal virus. 


theſe opinions, the latter is the moſt 
generally received, and perhaps the 
beſt founded. But for a more full 
view of the controverſy, we may re- 
fer our readers to late publications 
on the venereal diſeaſe, and on mer- 
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ſhort time after the 


Part Il. 
cury, by Mr John Hunter, Dr 
Schwediauer, and Dr Duncan, 

In virulent gonorrhea, it i; 
doubted whether mereury be neceſ. 
fary. This diſeaſe is commonly 
treated like any ſimilar inflamma. 
tion; and the chief things attended 


to are cleanlineſs of the parts, a re. 


gular belly, and an abſtinence from 
every thing ſtimulant in food, drink, 


& c. An injection of oil with calo- 


mel, or white precipitate, ig much 
uſed, and ſome prefer a watery ſolu. 
tion of opium. The more aGire 
injections have ſometimes very diſa- 
greeable conſequnces. 
When the conſtitution is affected, 
which is known by ulcers on the 
glans, buboes, ulcers in the mouth 
or throat, copper-coloured ſpots and 
ulcers on the ſurface, nodes, &c. 
mercury is thrown into the body ei. 
ther by friction or by the mouth. 
The general rule is, to keep up a 
fight ſoreneſs of the ws for ſome 
{ſymptoms dil. 
appear; at the ſame time it is to be 
remembered, that mercury ſome- 
times continues gleets, and induces 
ulcers, that are ' difficultly diſtin. 
guiſhed from venereal ones; and that 
theſe laſt only yield to warm bathing, 
diaphoretic diluents, opiates, coun- 
try air, and milk diet. Corroſixe 
ſublimate is ſometimes uſed, as 
more ſpeedily arreſting diſagreeable, 
ſpreading, or dangerous ulcers; but 
the completion. of the cure ſhould 
always be truſted to the mild preps: 
rations alone. Mercury is alſo uſed 
in rabies canina, in worms, in hy- 
drocephalus internus, in tetanus, and 
is by ſome conſidered as an antidote 


to the variolous matter. 


'HYDROLAPATHUM {(Z:.] 
Radix. „ | 
Rumex aquaticus Lin. 
Water dock; the root. 
The leaves of this dock gent!) 


looſen 


Part II. 
| looſen the belly, and have ſometimes 
entered decoctions for removing a 
; coſtive habit. The roots manifeſt 
5 to the taſte a conſiderable aſtringen- 


5 ; they form an ink with iron, and 
ma- xe celebrated for the cure of ſcor- 
ded butic and cutaneous diſorders, both 
re- 2s exhibited internally and applied 
dam externally, in ointments, cataplaſms, 
5 lotions, and fermentations. Muntin- 
lo gins publiſhed a_ treatiſe on this 
mch plant in 1681, in which he endea- 
ſolu. wurs to prove, that our great water 
Qive dock is the Herba Britannica of the 
diſt ancients : and indeed the deſcription 
which Dioſcorides gives of the lat - 
Red, ter correſponds much with the for- 
the mer. He therefore aſcribes to the 
oath bydrolapathum all the virtues for- 
6 and merly attributed to the herba Pri- 
be tannica, particularly recommending 
y ei i againſt the ſcurvy and all its 
outh, ſymptoms. . 
up 2 Where this diſorder is of long 


ſanding, ſo as not to yield to the 


» dil. hydrolapathum alone, Muntingius 
to be direts a compoſition, by the uſe of 
ſomes which, he fays, that even the Ve» 
nom nereal diſeaſe will in a ſhort time be 
Uſtin. effectually cured. I he compoſition 
Achat s formed in the following manner: 
hing, Six ounces of the roots of the water 
N dock with two of ſaffron and of 
roſixe mace, cinnamon, gentian root, li- 
d, 35 quorice root, and black pepper, 
eable, each three ounces ; or where pepper 
: but 15 improper, fix ounces of liquorice. 
ould Theſe are to be reduced into coarſe 
preps: powder, and put into a mixture of 
BE two gallonsof wine, with half a gallon 
in by- of ſtrong vinegar, and the yolks of 
1s, and Wi dre eggs. The whole is to be di- 


zelted with a moderate warmth, for 
three days, in a glazed veſſel cloſe 
topped. From three to fix ounces 
of this liquor are to be taken every 
morning on an empty ſtomach, for 
ourteen or twenty days, or longer; 
and this is repreſented as a moſt uſe- 
ful remedy in ſcorbutic and vepercal 
ections. 


atidote 
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gently 
looſen 


ſemen. 
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HYOSCIAMUS [£4] Herba, 
Hyoſciamus niger Lin. Coke 
Common black henbane; the herb 
and ſeeds. | | 
This vegetable grows in great a- 
bundance in moſt parts of Britain: 
it belongs to the natural order of 
the ſolanaceæ, comprehending the 
greater part of the narcatic vege- 
tables; and it has long been con- 
ſidered as one of the moſt deleterious 
of theſe : but notwithſtanding this, 
there can be no doubt that it proves 
on many occaſions a very uſeful 
medicine ; and it is to us matter of 
great ſurpriſe, that the London col- 
lege have. given it no place in their 
li, eſpecially as ſome of the Lon 
don practitioners mention it as a 
remedy which they frequently em- 
ploy with much benefit, i 
The ſmell of the hyoſciamus is 
ſtrong and peculiar; and the leaves 
when bruiſed emit ſomewhat of the 
odour of tobacco. This ſmell is ſtill 


ſtronger when the leaves are burnt; 


and on burning they ſparkle with a 
deflagration, ſomewhat reſembling 
that of nitre: but to the taſte they 


| ſhow no evident ſaline impregnation, 


When chewed, they are infipid, 
mild, and mucilaginous; yet when 
taken to any great extent, they pro- 
duce the moſt alarming effects. 
They. give, the appearances of ins 
toxication, attended with wild de- 
lirium, remarkable dilatation of the 
pupils of the eyes, and convulſions. 
It often produces ſweat, and ſome- 
times an eruption of puſtules over 
the ſurface, and generally ſound 
ſleep, ſucceeded by ſerenity of mind 


and recruited vigour of the body : 


but like the other narcotics, inſtead 
of theſe, it ſometimes gives riſe to 
vertigo, headach, and general un- 


. eaſineſs. With particular individuals 


it occaſions vomiting, colic pains, a 
copious flow of urine, and ſometimes 
purging. | Upon the whole, like 


opium, 


opium, it is a 8 anodyne; 
and like cicuta, it is free from any 
conſtipating effect, having rather a 
tendeney to move the belly. 

From theſe operative effects, it is 
not ſurpriſing that hyoſciamus ſhould 
have been introduced into the practice 
of medicine; and accordingly, it ap- 
pears to have been uſed for a variety 
of purpoſes, both as applied ex- 
ternally and as taken internally, even 
at the earlieſt periods of medicine. 
Several different ſpecies of the hyoſ- 
ciamus were then employed, as ap- 
pears from the writings of Dioſcori- 


des and others. Celſus, in partiou- 


lar, was very fond of chis medicine; 
he uſed it externally as a collyrium, 
in caſes of opthalmia: he employ- 
ed it topically for allaying the pain 
of toothach ; and he gave it inter- 
nally, both with the view of miti- 
gating other pains and of producing 
quiet ſleep. 

For a cooliderable length of time, 


| however, the hyoſciamus fell almoſt | 
into diſuſe ; but the employment 
of it has of late been revived by Dr 


Stoerk of Vienna and it has been 
uſed both by bim and by many 
other practitioners with the beſt 


effects, particularly in thoſe caſes 


where an anodyne is requiſite, and 
where an objection occurs. to the uſe 
of opium. Accordingly, it is now 
employed in many 1 and in 
various forms. It is employed for 
reſolving ſwelling, and allaying pain 
in caſes of ſcirrhus, under the form 
of cataplaſm of the leaves, or of a 
plaſter made from the oil of the ſeeds 
and powder of the herb, with wax, 
turpentine, and other articles; or 
of ointment made of the powder of 
the leaves with hog's lard. In open 
ulcers, powder of the leaves ſprink- 


led on the part has often a good ef- 


fect. 
; Internally, eee is chigf- 
_ Iy uſed under the form of an extract 
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moſt powerful. 


Part Il. 


from the leaves or 3 the ſeeds; 
but, contrary, to what happens with 


cicuta, the former appears to be the 
This extract hes 
been given with advantages in a 
variety of nervous affections, as ma. 
nia, melancholia, epilepſy, hyſteria, 
&c. in glandular ſwellings, in obſti. 
nate ulcerations; and in every caſe 
where it. is neceſſary either to allay 


inordinate action or mitigate pain, 


In accompliſhing theſe ends, it is 


often no leſs uſeful than opium; and 


it often ſucceeds where opium pro- 
duces very diſagreeable effects, par. 
ticularly diſtreſſing confuſion of head, 
The doſe of this extract mult be 
accommodated to the circumltances 
of the caſe and of the patient ; aud 
it has been increaſed from half a 
grain to half a dram in the day ; for 
like opium, its.influence is very muck 


diminiſhed by habit. 


HVPERICUN C1 ] Flos. 
Hypericum perforatum Lin 
St John's wort ; the flowers. 
This plant grows wild in woods 
and uncultivated places through 
Britain. Its taſte is rough and bit 
teriſh, and its ſmell diſagreeable. It 
abounds with an eſſential oil, which 
is contained in ſmall veſicles in the 
growing plant. Theſe velicls, 
when viewed, by. holding the plant 
between the eye and the light, re. 
ſemble perforations; and the eſſen. 
tial oil itſelf may be ſeparated toa 
conſiderable. extent by diſtillation. 
Hence there can be little doubt 
that it poſſeſſes active principles 
At one period it was much employ- 
ed and highly celebrated as a corro- 
borant, diuretic, and vulnerary ; aud 
it was particularly extolled in by- 
ſterical and maniacal diſorders. | 
was even reckoned of ſuch efficacy i 
to have received the name of fugs 
demonum ; but for theſe extraord: 


nary virtues there is n A 
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II. „„ | 

| much foundation ; and of late it has 
Gs ; been ſo much neglected as even to 
ith WY kad to its omiſſion in the laſt edition 
the or the Edinburgh Pharmacopœia. 
bes This plant, however, is probably 
1 2 dot without activity; and it is re- 
me markable that the flowery tops tinge 
era, expreſſed oils of a red colour, which 
bſti- very few vegetable ſubſtances will 
caſe do, and communicate a blood red to 
ala; WW ;eaified ſpirit. The oil tinged by 
” them is kept in the ſuop 6s. 
It 18 + ; 
and 3 (a=; Succus. 
Pro Cytinus hypociftis Lin. | 
2 Hinocifth; the javee.;.. 
Jed 


Hypociſtis is a fleſhy production 


{t be wing in the warmer climates 
wy from the roots of different kinds of 
an 


ciſti, Its inſpiſſated juice is an a- 


al i ringent ſimilar to acacia, but ſome- 
; 00 chat ſtronger. At preſent it is 
much care otherwiſe made uſe of than as 


an ingredient in ſome of the old 
compoſitions, 
HYSSOPUS CEA. Herba. 


Hyſopus officinalis Lin. 
Hyſſop ; the herb. 


lor, 


8. 

woods 
rough 
id bit- 
le. It 
which 
in the 


recommended in humoral aſthmas, 
eſicles, 


coughs, and other diſorders of the 


e plant Abreaſt and lungs; and ſaid to pro- 
it, re. N note expectoration: but ſo little de- 
; 125 pendence is put upon any property 


of this kind, that hyſſop has now no 


lation. place in the ia of the 
doubt London e K 5 

nciples. „„ 

mploy- JALAPA [ Lond. Ed.] Radix. 

, Corro- Convolvulus jalapa Lin. 

N ; and Jap; the rwat; +: 7 | is; 
in iy Jalap is the root of an American 

ers. 


pant, brought to us in thin tranſ- 
perſe ſlices from Xalpa, a province 
if New Spain. The botanical cha- 
ders of the vegetable which fur- 


icacy as 
of fu 
-traord!- 


bly not 
mud 
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are moſt compa 
dark coloured, and abound moſt with 


CY 
occaſions 


ſali va. 


The leaves of hyſſop have an aro- 
matic ſmell, and a warm pungent 
tale, Beſides the general virtues - 
of aromatics, they are particularly 


utes it are not abſolutely aſcertain- 


ed; hence the London college have 5 
given it no Linnæan name. But in 
the opinion of the beſt botaniſts it 


belongs to the genus of convolvulus. 
In the London pharmacopœia this 


article has the name of jalapium: 


but from the derivation of the name, 
from the authority of the beſt bo · 

tanical writers, and from the ex- 
ample of all the other modern phar- 


macopœias, the term jalapa, or ja- 


lappa, is, we think, to be prefer- 


Such pieces ſhould be choſen as 
pact, hard, weighty, 


black circular ſtriæ. Slices of bryony ' 
root are ſaid to be fometimes mix- 
ed with thoſe of jalap: theſe may. 
be eafily diſtinguiſhed by their 
whiter colour, and leſs compact tex- 
ture. This root has no ſmell, and 
very little taſte upon the tongue; 
but when ſwallowed, it affects the 
throat with a ſenſe of heat, and 
a plentiful difcharge of ; 


Jalap in ſubſtance, taken in a 


doſe of about half a dram (leſs or 


more, according to the circumſtan- 
ces of the patient) in plethoric, or 
cold phlegmatic habits, proves an 
effectual, and in general a ſafe, pur. 
gative, performing its office mildly, 
{ſeldom occaſioning nauſea or gripes, 
which too frequently accompany the 
other ſtrong cathartics. In hypo- 
chondriacal diſorders, and hot bili- 
ous temperaments, it gripes vio- 


lently, if the jalap be good; but | 


rarely takes due effect as a 'purge. 
An extract made by water purges 
almoſt univerſally, but weakly ; and 
at the ſame time has a conſiderable 
effect by urine; the root remaining 
after this proceſs gripes violently. 
The pure reſin, prepared by ſpirit 
of wine, occalions moſt violent gri- 
pings, and other diſtrefling ſymp- 
toms, but ſcarce proves at all cathar- 

tie: triturated with ſugar, or with 
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 . almondsinto theform of an emulſion, practice Aa not any from them, 

or diſſolved in ſpirit and mixed with although they have. been recon. 
fyrups, it ' purges plentifully in a mended for promoting delivery, eu- 


mall doſe, without WIE 195 ulcerations of che ee &e. 
much diſorder: tlie part of the ja- 
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lap remaining after the Goparualan 


of the reſin, yields to water an ex- 


tract, which has no effect as a ca- 


IcHTrHTOCOLLA [Lond, ] 
- Limg-glaſs, or fiſh-glue: 
This is a ſolid glutinous ſubſtance, 


thartic, but operates powerfully by obtained from a. large kind of fiſh | 
urine. Its officinal preparations are caught. in the ſeas of Muſcoyy, 
an extract made with water and The. ſkin and ſome other parts of 
ſpirit, a ſimple tincture, and a cem - the animal. are boiled in water, the 
pound powder. decoction is inſpiſſated to a proper 

Frederick Hoffman -partiqularly conſiſtence, and then poured out ſo 
cautions againſt giving this medicine as to form thin eakes; theſe are ei- 
to children; and aſſures us, that it ther farther exſiceated till perfect y 
will deftroy appetite, "weaken the dry, or cut while ſoft into ſlices, 
body, and perhaps occaſion even which are afterwards bent, or rolled 


death. In this point, this celebra- up into fpiral, horſeſhoe, and other 
ted practitioner was probably decei- ſhapes Some allege it conſiſts of 
ved: children, whoſe veſſels are lax, certain membranous parts of fiſhes, 


and the food ſoft and lubricating, as the air- bladder, inteſtines, &c. 
bear theſe kinds of medicines, as only cleanſed, dried, and rolled up or 
Geoffroy obferves, better chan a- twifted. This glue is more employed 
dults; and accordingly innocula- for mechanic purpoſes than in medi- 


tors make much uſe of the tincture 

mixed with fimple ſyrup. The 

doempound powder is employed in 
dropſy, as a hydragogue purge; and 

where ſtimulus is not contraindi- 

cated, jalap is h as A ſafe 
cathartic.. 


JAPONICA TERRA. Vide 
Carscuv. | 


 JASMINUM «Bren. Flor. 

3 or minum officinale Lin. 

mine; the flower. 

This is a ſmall tree, commonly 
Planted in our gardens. The flow- 
ers have a ſtrong ſmell, which is 
liked by moſt people, though to 
ſome diſagreeable: expreſſed oils 
extract their fragrance by infufion 
and water elevates ſomewhat of it 
in diſtillation, but no eſſential oil 
has hitherto been obtained from 
them: the diſtilled water, kept for 
a little time, loſes its odour. As 


o their medical vinwes, * 


eine. It may be given in the ſame 
manner as the vegetable gums and 
mucilages; regard being had to 
their different e to putrel- 
e G fl . 

It is alſo ſometimes employed ex· 
te wh with a view to its action 
as a glue, and 18 probably the princi- 
pal conſtituent of the black ſticking 
plaſter, or court er, as it 1s colt 
monly called. =P | 


5  IMPERATORIA (243 Ras 
ir. 

1. mpcratoria oftruthium Lin. 

Maſterwort ; the root. 

This is a native of the Alps and 
Pyrenean mountains, and ſome parts 
of Germany, from whence we are 
ſupplied with roots ſuperior in aro- 
matic flavour to thoſe raiſed in our 
gardens. © The ſmell of this root is 
very fragrant; its taſte bitteriſh, 
warm and pungent, glowing in the 
mouth for a long time after it has 
been chewed. Ani * though 

2 


part u. 


mw vndoubtedly an elegant aromatic, is 
OY” not regarded-in the preſent practice; 
way" and accordingly it has no place in 
5 the London pharmacopœia; but it 
is fill retained by the — 
19 college, as well as in moſt of the fo- 
reign pharmacopœias. Its flavour 
6 0 is ſimilar to that of angelica, but 
5h ſtronger. | | £ 
ovy, | 47 „ 
s of IPECACUANHA | Lond. Ed.] 
"the nl EI ET os 
575 Phebotria emetica Lin. 
UT 10 


lpecacuan ; the root. 85 
which this 


Fin 'The vegetable from 
cy dot is obtained is not with certain- 
ces, determined, any more than that 
olled furniſhing the jalap; but on the au- 
ther thority of the younger I. innæus, in 
is of the ſupplement which he publiſhed 
ſhes, to-his father's work, the Edinburgh 
Ke. college conſider it, and probably 
up 0 with juſtice, as being the produce of 
oed r ſpecies of the pſychotria. 
nedi- | The root is brought from the 
ſame Spaniſh Weſt Indies. It is divided 
s and mto two forts, Peruvian and Bra- 
d to zilian: but the eye diſtinguiſhes 
utreſ three; aſh coloured or grey, brown, 
7 and white. The afſh-coloured, or 
der. Peruvian ipecacuan of the ſhops, is 
tion WY a (all wrinkled root, bent and con- 
rincis torted into a great variety of figures, 
cking brought over in ſhort pieces full of 


' wrinkles; and deep circular fiſſures, 
quite down to a ſmall white woody 
fibre that runs in the middle of each 


com- 


Na- 
brittle, looks ſmooth. and reſinous 
ſmell; the taſte is bitteriſh and ſub- 
aerid, covering the tongue as it 
vere with a kind of mucilage. The 
brown is ſmall, and - fomewhat more 
wrinkled than the foregoing ; of a 
brown or blackiſh colour without, 
and white within; this is brought 
from Brazil The white fort is 


os and 
parts 
ve are 
n aro- 
in our 
root is 
teriſh, 


2 ow Woody, has no wrinkles, and no 
ir 5 perceptible bitterneſs in taſte, The 
_— dt fort, the aſh-coloured or grey 
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The white, though taken in a wy 
all: 


piece: the cortical gh is compact, 


upon breaking: it has very little 


21x 


ipecacuan, is that uſually prefe 
medicinal uſe. The brown has 
been ſometimes obſerved, even in a 
ſmall doſe, to produce violent effects. 
one, has ſcarce any effect at 
Mr Geoffroy calls this ſort baſtard 
ipecacuan, and complains that it is 
an impoſition upon the public; 
Geoffroy, Neumann, Dale, and Sir 
Hans Sloane, inform us, that the 


roots of a kind of apocynum (dogs- 


bane) are too frequently brought 
over inſtead of it; and inſtances are 
ven of ill conſequences following 
om the uſe of theſe roots: if the 
marks above laid down, particularly 
the aſh colour, brittleneſs, deep 
wrinkles, and bitteriſh* taſte, be 
carefully attended to, all miſtakes of 


this kind may be prevented. 


Ipecacuan was firſt brought in- 
to Europe about the middle of laſt 
century, and an account of it pub- 
liſhed about the ſame time by Piſo; 
but it did not come into general uſe 
till about the year 1686, when Hel- 
vetius, under the patronage of Lewis 
XIV. introduced it into practice. 
This root is one of the mildeſt aud 


ſafeſt emetics with which we are ac- 


quainted; and has this peculiar ad- 
vantage, that if it ſhould not operate 
by vomit, it paſſes off by the other 
emunctories. It was firſt introdu- 
ced among us with the character of 
an almoſt infallible remedy in dy- 
ſenteries, and other inveterate fluxes, 


as menorrhagia and leucorrhœa, and 


alſo in diſorders proceeding from 
obſtructions of long ſtanding: nor 
has it loſt much of xs reputation by 
time. In dyſenteries, it almoſt al- 
ways produces happy effects, and 
often performs a cure in a very ſhort 
ſpace of time. In other fluxes of 
the belly, in beginning dyſenteries, 
and ſuch as are of a malignant 
kind, or where the patient breathes 
a tainted air, it has not been found 
equally a : in. theſe cales it 
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this medicine for ſeveral days, and 


to join with it opiates, diaphoretics, 


and the like. This root, given in 
ſubſtance, is as effectual, if not more 
ſo, than any of- the. preparations of 
it: the pure reſin acts as a ſtrong 


irritating emetic, but is of little ſer- 


vice in dyſenteries; whilſt an ex- 
tract prepared with water is almoſt 
of equal ſervice in theſe cafes with 
the root itſelf, though it has little 
effect as an emetic. 
cludes from hence, that the chief 
virtue of ipecacuan in dyſenteries 
depends upon its gummy ſubſtance, 

which lining the inteſtines with a 
ſoft mucilage, when their own mu- 
eus has been abraded, occaſions 


. _ their exulcerations to heal, and de- 
fends them from the acrimony of 
the juices : and that the reſinous 


part, in which the emetic quality 
reſides, is required, where the mor- 
bific matter is lodged in the glands 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines. But 
if the virtues of this root were en- 
tirely owing to its mucilaginous or 
gummy part, pure gums, or muei- 
ages, might be employed to equal 
advantage. Water, aſſiſted by a 
boiling heat, takes up from all ve- 
getables a conſiderable portion of 
reſinous along with the gummy 
matter: if the ipecacuan remaining 


alter the action of water be digeſted 
wich pure ſpirit, it will not yield 


half ſo much reſin as at firſt: ſo that 
the aqueous extract differs from the 


erude root only in degree, being 


| e e e leſs reſinous, and 


ving leſs effect, both as an emetic, 


and in the cure of dyſenteries. The 
. virtues of ipecacuan, in this diſorder, 
depend upon its promoting perſpira- 
tion, the freedom of which is here 
of the utmoſt importance, and an 


increaſe of which, even in healthful 


_ perſons, is generally obſerved to 
ſuppreſs the evacuation by ſtool. 
In dyſenteries, the ſkin is for the 
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is neceſſary to continue the uſe of 


Geoffroy con- 


power; and that the whole af the 


Part II. 
moſt part dry and tenſe, and perſpi- 


ration obſtructed: the common dia- 
phoretics. paſs off without effeꝗ 


— 9 
Y x 5 a 
* * 


through the inteſtinal canal: but 


ipecacuan, if the patient after a puke 


or two be covered up warm, brings 


on a plentiful ſweat. After the re- 


-moval of the dyſentery, it is neceſ. 


ſary to continue the uſe of the medi- 
cine for ſome time longer, in order 
to prevent a relapſe ; for this pur. 
poſe, a few grains divided into . 
ral doſes, ſo as not to occaſion any 
ſenſible evacuation, may be exhibited 
every day; by this means the cure 


is effeQually eftabliſhed. And in- 


deed ſmall doſes given, even from 
the beginning, have been often 
found to have better effects in the 
cure of this diſeaſe than larger ones. 
Geoffroy informs us from his own 
experience, that he has obſerved ten 
grains of the powder to act as ef. 
fectually as a ſcruple or two; and 
therefore confines the doſe betwixt 
ſix and ten grains: it has lately 


been found, that even ſmaller doſes 


prove ſufficiently emetic. The only 
officinal preparation of this root is a 
tincture made in wine, which ac- 
cordingly has now the appellation of 
vinum tpecacuanhex, both in the 
London and Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœias. „„ 

Many ingenious experiments have 
been made on the ſubject of ipeca- 
cuan by Dr Irving, fer which he 
obtained the prize medal of the 
Harveian Society at Edinburgh for 
1784. He has aſcertained, that 


while this root contains a gummy 


reſinous matter, yet that the gummy 
exiſts in a mueh greater proportion 
than the reſinous part; that the 
gummy part is much more power- 
fully emetie than the reſinous; that 
although the cortical part of the 
root be more active than the ligne - 
ous, yet that even the pure ligneous 
part poſſeſſes a conſiderable emetic 


root 
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root poſſeſſes conſiderable influence, 
both as an antiſeptic and aſtringent. 
To. determine whether the emetic 

er of ipecacuan was of a volatile 
or fixed nature, Dr Irving ſubjected 
it to diſtillation, The water obtain- 
« by diſtillation was found to have 
rery little influence ; but the decoc- 
tion which remained in the ſtill, not 
only operated violently as an emetic, 
but produced rigours, cold ſweats, 
and other alarming ſymptoms. By 
long continued boiling, the activity 
of the root itſelf is almoſt totally 
deſtroyed ; but Dr Irving found, 


an was moſt effectually counteracted 
by means of the acetous acid; inſo- 
much that thirty grains of the pow- 


produced only ſome looſe ſtools. 
Ipecacuan, particularly in the 
flate of powder, is now advantage- 
ouſly employed in almoſt every diſ- 
eaſe in which full vomiting is indi- 
cated; and when .combined with 
opium under the form of the pulvis 
ſudorificus, it furniſhes us with the 
moſt uſeful and active ſweating me · 
dicine which we poſſeſs. It is alſo 
often given with advantage in very 
{mall doſes, ſo as neither to operate 
by vomiting, purging, nor þ h 
ing. 5 | 
T he full doſe of the powder is a 
{cruple or half a dram, and double that 


in form of watery infuſion. The full 


coſe is recommended in the paroxyſm 

of ſpaſmodic aſthma, and a doſe of 
three or four grains every morning 

in habitual aſthmatic indiſpoſition. 

A doſe of + or 4 grain rubbed with 

ſugar, and given every four hours or 

oitener, is recommended in- uterine 

bemorrhagy, cough, pleuriſy, hæ- 

moptos, &c, and has often been 
lound highly ſerviceable. © _ 


IRIS FLORENTINA [ Lond. 
33 


3 


that the emetic property of ipecacu - 


der taken in two ounces of vinegar. 


Medica. 1 
Iris forentina Lin. 75 
Florentine orris ; the root. x 


_ | Several varieties of iris are culti- 
vated in our gardens on account of 
the elegance of their flowers; but 


the florentine orris is what is chieffy 


employed for medicinal purpoſes. 
The roots, when recent, have a bit- 
ter, acrid, nauſeous taſte, and taken 
internally, prove ftrongly-cathartic ; 
and hence the juice is recommended 
in dropſies, in the doſe'of three or 
four ſcruples. By drying they loſe - 
this quality, yet ſtill retain a ſome- 
what pungent, bitteriſh taſte: their 
ſmell in this ſtate is of the aromatic 
kind; thoſe produced in the warmer 
climates have a very grateful flavour, 


approaching to that of March vio- 
lets: hence the uſe of the Florentine 


iris in perfumes, and for flavouring 
liquors; the ſhops employ it in the 
white pectoral troches, or trechiſei 
amyli, as they are now ſtyled; 


dix. 2 

Iris pſeudacorus Lin. 

Yellow water flag; the roots. 

This plant grows in great abun- 
dance by the brinks of rivers, and in 
other watery places: the root has 
an acrid tafte ; and when freſh, ia 
ſtrongly cathartic. The expreſſed 
juice, given to the quantity of ſixty 
or eighty drops every hour or two, 
and occaſionally increaſed, has been 
productive of very copious evacua- 


tion, after jalap, gamboge, and other 


ſtrong purgatives had proved inef- 


fectual; and it is in this form that 


it is alone uſed; for by drying it 
entirely loſes its purgative effects. 


But although this article ſtill retains | 


a place in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia, and under proper management 
might probably furniſh an uſeful 


medicine, yet it is at preſent very 
little employed. . 
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ae, / 

W uglans regia Lin. | | 
alnut; the unripe At. e 
The kernel of the fruit is ſimilar 

in quality to almonds : the ſhell i is 

aſtringent; but neither of them is 
at preſent much employed in medi- 
eine among Britiſh praQttioners, al- 


though it ſtill retains a place in moſt 


of the foreign pharmacbpœias, as 


well as in that oF the London cal | 


** 
JUJUBA. Bras. Bact. 


hammus zizyphus Lin. 


Jujubes; the fruit. 


- Jujubes have a pleaſant. ſweet 


taſte. hey are recommended in 
an acrimonious ſtate. of the fluids ; 


in coughs from thin ſharp defluxtons; 


and in heat of urine: but they are 
at preſent, among us, a ſtranger to 
medicinal pracuces * even to the 
ww. : = 
- JUNIPERUS Land. Ed.] Bas 
an, cacumen. 
| iperus communis Lin. 
dee the berry and top. 
This is an evergreen ſhrub grow- 
ing upon heaths and hilly grounds 
in all the parts of Europe : the 
wood and reſin are not at preſent 


made uſe of for medicinal purpoſes : 


the berries are brought from Hol- 
land and from Italy, where this 
ſhrub is very plentiful. The Italian 


beſt. 
Juniper berries have a  firong. not 
diſagreeable ſmell, and a warm, 
pungent ſweet taſte, which if th 

are long chewed, or previouſly — 


bruiſed, is followed by a bitteriſn 


one, The pungency ſeems to. re- 
fide in the bark; the ſweet i in the 
juice; the aromatic flavour in oily 
veſicles, ſpread through the ſub- 

Nance of the pulp, and diſtinguiſh- 
able < even boy. the eye; and the bit - 


JUGLANS{Lond. ] Frudtu in. 


viouſly 
| A 6p the 


to the urinary excretion. 


berries are in general reckoned the a 


dus. 
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ter in the ſeeds: the freſh berries 
yield, on expreſſion, a rich, ſweet, 
honey-like, aromatic juice; if pre- 
unded ſo as to Pak the 
. proves: tart _ bit- 


Theſe berries are uſeful carmina- 
tives and ſtomachics, and are diuretic: 
for theſe purpoſes a compound ſpirit 
and eſſential oil diſtilled from them 
are kept in the ſhops: the liquor 
remaining after the diftillation of the 
oil, paſſed through a ſtrainer, and 
gently exhaled to the conſiſtence of 


| rob, proves likewiſe a medicine of 


great utility, and jn -many caſes is 
perhaps preferable to the oil or 
berry itſelf : Hoffman is expreſsly 
of this opinion, and ſtrongly recom- 
mends it in debility of the ſtomach 


and-inteſtines, and ſays it is particu- 


larly of ſervice to old people wio 
are ſubject to theſe diſorders, or 
labour under a dfficulty with regard 
[his rob 
is of a dark browniſh yellow colour, 
a balſamic ſweet taſte, with a little 
of the bitter, more or leſs according 


as the ſeeds in the berry have been 


more or leſs bruiſed. But perhaps 
one of the beſt forms under which 
they can be uſed, is that of a ſimple 
watery infuſion. This, either by 
1tſelf, or with the addition of a ſmall 
quantity of gin, is a, very uſeful 
drink for hydropic patients. An 
infuſion of the tops has alſo been 
advantageouſly employed i 1n the _ 
manner, 


KERMES [Brun. ] a ſuc 
cus 8 

Coccus, quercus ware Lin. 

Kermes; the grains. 

Theſe grains appear, when freſh, 
full of ſmall, reddiſh ovula, or ani- 
malcules, of which they are the ni- 
On expreſſion, they yield a 
red juice, of a bitteriſh, ſomewhat 
rough and pungent taſte, and a not 
unpleaſant ſm Ii; this 18 brought to 


b. 
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us from the ſouth of France. 
grains. themſelves are cured _ by. 


pra ling with vinegar before exſic- 
cation: this prevents the excluſion 


of the ova, and kills ſuch of the a- 
nimals as are already hatched; o- 
therwiſe, they change i into a winged 
ike, leaving the grain an empty 
hulk, 

Kermes, conſdered as a medicing: 
is a grateful, very mild reſtringent, 
and corroborant In this light it 
was, looked upon by the Greeks: 
the Arabians added. a cordial vir- 
tue: European writers alſo have in 
general recommended it for exhila- 
rating che ſpirits, and againſt pal- 
pitations of the heart: they have 
allo been particularly recommended, 
but without any good foundation, 
for promoting birth, and preventin 
abortion, I have known, ſays Geof” 
froy, many women, who had never 
reached the end of pregnancy, made 
joyful mathers-by the uſe. of pills 


compoled of kermes, germin. ovor. 


exficcat. and cenfectio de hyacintha 


(a compoſition containing ſome. ye- 
getable aſtringents and aromatics, 
together with gold and ſilver leaf, 
four precious ſtones, and other in- 
gredients of leſs value:) three of 
theſe pills muſt be taken for the firſt 
doſe, and this repeated three times, 
at the interval of two or three hours; 
after which three pills more are to 
be taken every morning on the three 
hit days of the moon in every 


month till delivery. Notwithſtand- | 


ing this aſſertion, we conceive our 
readers will with us believe, that 
neither the kermes nor its auxili- 


wes are to be much depended on. 
Fr KINO W e 4 Gummi. re- 
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The 


is a principal ingredient i in 


: 275 
ers by Dr Fothergill, as being a very 
uſeful vegetable aſtringent; and in 
the hands of other practitioners it 
has been ſo far found to anſwer the 
character he gave of it, that it is 
now in very commen uſe. It has a 
conliderable reſemblance to the cate» 


chu; but is much more of a re- 


- ſmnoys nature, and of a leſs firm tex- 


ture: it is alſo redder and more a- 


ſtringent; its watery ſolution more 


decompoſable by acids, and its ink 
lefs permanent. Its colouring and 
aſtringent matter are more perfectly 


taken up by ſpirit than by water, 
though water readily enough ex- 
tracts a conſiderable ſhare of both. 

It is uſed as an aſtringent in diarrhœa, ; 


hemorrhagies, &c. In proof ſpirit, . 
it forms an elegant tincture; and it 
the pul- 
vis ſtypticus and ſome other officinal | 
compotongs 


LAC [Roſe]: 


Milk is a 6 a 10 ; 


women, the females of quadrupeds, 


and of the cetaceous fiſhes. It may 
be conſidered as a kind of emulſion, 
conſiſting of butter, cheeſe, and. 
whey; the whey. containing a mu- 
cilaginous ſugar, which keeps the 
butter and cheeſe in union with its 
water; and it is from this ſugary 
part that milk is ſubject to the vi- 
nous fermentation, as in the Rafe 
ſian koumis, à vinous liquor 9 — 
of mares milk, and recommend- 


ed in boek dad a ef e | 


neſs. 

New milk mixes uniformly with 
common water, the mineral chaly- 
beate waters, wines, and malt. lis 
quors that are not acid, weak Vis 


- nous. ſpirits, ſolutions of ſugar, 


. and neutral ſalts; but not 


-reſin. . 
Ks was «goo rſt recommended to 
the attention of medical proftition: | 


with oils expreſſed. or diſtilled. A- 
cids both mineral and vegetable co- 
agulate it; as alſo do fixt and vo- 
latile alkalies, and highly re&ified 

94 "IM 


ſpirit of wine; the curd made. by 

acids 18 in part reſolved again by 

_ Kaline liquors; as that made by al- 
kalies likewiſe 1 is by acids. Neutral 
falts, nitre in particular, preſerve it 
from coagulating ſpontaneouſly; and 

"likewiſe render it leſs eafily coagu- 


* lable by acids. 


The human milk is the ſweeteſt 
of theſe liquors, and that of aſſes 
next to it: this laſt i 18 the moſt di- 
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lute of them all; on ſuffering it to 
coagulate ſpontaneouſiy, "the curd 


ſcarce amounted to two drams from 


twelve ounces, whilſt that of cows 
milk was five times as much : the 
coagulum of aſſes milk, even when 
made by acids, forms only i into fine 
light flakes, which ſwim in the ſe- 
rum; that of goats milk concrete 
into more Wr alles, Which 


© 
x 


Upon evapo- | There remained Trot which water den a been 
rating twelve | of dry matter ſaline ſubſtance, amounting, when 
ounces of oo 9 
| mY drams, renne 
Cows milk | 13 12 EE 
Goats milk | I EY 1+ 
Human mil 6 
; Aﬀes milk RY 6 


| The ſaline. e l 
From aſſes milk was white, and 


ſweet as ſugar; thoſe of the others 


brown or yellow, and conſiderably 
leſs ſweet; that of 'cows milk, the 
leaſt fret of all. 
fore, that aſſes milk contains more 
ſerum, and much more of a ſac- 
charine ſaline matter than thoſe of 
"cows and goats; and that the two 
latter abound moſt with unctuous 
groſs matter: hence theſe are found 
to be moſt nutritious, whilſt the firſt 
proves molt effectual as an aperient 
and detergent | 

The inſpiſſated n of milk, 
| digeſted with about as much water 
as was waſted in the evaporation, 
yields an elegant kind of whey, 
more agreeable in taſte, and which 


keeps better than that made in the | 


common manner. This liquor pro- 


motes the natural ſecretions in ge- 
neral; and, if its uſe is duly conti 
nued, does good ſervice in ſcorbutic 


and Scher diſorders. * 
There are conſiderable differences 


in the milk of the ſame animal, 


ay to Its ore” aliment. 


It appears, there- 


Dioſcorides relates; that the milk 
of goats, who feed on the ſcammony 
plant and ſpurges, proved cathartic: 
and examples are given in the AQ: 
Haffnienſia of bitter milk from the 
animal having eaten © wormwood. 
It is a common obſervation, that 
cathartics and ſpirituous liquors 
given to a nurſe, affect the child: 
and-that the milk of animals feeding 
on green herbs, is much more dilute 
than when they are fed with dry 
ones. Hoffman, from whom molt 
of the foregoing obſervations are 
taken, carries this point ſo far, a 
to direct the animal to be dicted 
according to the diſcaſe Io which 
oo milk i is to be drank. 


LACCA [ Sure.) Gans 22 


Croton latciferum Lin. 

Lac, the gum reſin, 

This is a ſort of wax of a cs 
3 collected in the Eaſt Indies by 
certain inſects, and depoſited on 


ſticks faſtened for that purpoſe i in 


the earth. It is brought over, ei- 


ther adhering to the ſticks, or in 
ſmall N as grains, or in ſemi- 
Arapſparen 
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tranſparent fat Aale: : the firſt is 


| called Het lac, the ſecond ſeed lac, 


and the third fell lac. On break- 
ing a piece o ſtick lac, it appears 


compoſed of regular cells like the 


egen, with ſmall corpuſcles of 
deep red. colour lodged in them: 


theſe are the young inſects, and to 


theſe the lac owes its tincture; for 
when freed from them, its W e is 


very dilute. The ſhell and ſeed lacs, / 


which do not exhibit any inſe&s or 
cellular appearance upon breaking, 
are fuppoled: to be artificial prepara- 
tions of the other : the ſeed ſort is 
{aid to be the ſtick lac bruiſed and 
robbed of its more ſoluble parts; and 
the ſhell to be the ſeed lac, melted 
and formed into cakes, The ftick 
lac therefore is the, genuine ſort, and 
ought-alone to be employed for me- 
dicinal purpoſes. This concrete is 
of great eſteem in Germany, and 


other countries, for laxity and ſpon- - 


gineſs of the gums, proceeding from 
cold, or a ſcorbutic habit: for this 
uſe the lac is boiled in water, with 
the addition of a little alum, which 
promotes its ſolution : or a tincture 
is made from it with re&tfied ſpirit. 
This tincture is recommended alſo 
internally in the fluor albus, and in 
rheumatic and ſcorbutic diſorders : 
it has a grateful ſmell, and a not un- 
pleaſant, bitteriſh, aſtringent taſte : 

The principal uſe of lac among us is 
in certain mechanic arts as a colour- 
ng drug, an for making ſealing 


| LACTUCA SATIVA [Brun ] 
Folia, ſemina. 
Lactuca fativa Lin. 


ſeeds. 

The ſeveral ſorts of garden lettu- 
ces are very wholeſome, emollient, 
cooling falad herbs, eaſy of dige- 
ſion, and ſomewhat looſening the 
belly. Moſt writers ſuppoſe that 


they have a \ Narcotic quality; ; and 


Garden lettuce; the leaves and 
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indeed, in many caſes, they con- 


tribute to procure reſt; this they 
effect by abating heat, and relaxing 


the fibres. The ſeeds are in the 


number of the four leſſer cold ge 


Lactuca viroſa Eis. s.6 1 
| Strong {ſcented wild lettuce. | 


This plant, which is 1ndigenouy 


in Britain, and grows in ſome places 
in conſiderable. abundance; differs 


very eſſentially in its qualities from 


the garden lettuce. Although it 
has not been introduced into any of 
the modern pharmacopœias, yet it 


has of late been highly extolled for 8 


ſome purpoſes in medicine. 
It ſmells ſtrongly of Wee re- 
ſembles it in ſome of its effects; and its 


narcotic power, like that of the pop- 


py heads, reſides in its milky juice. 
An extract from the expreſſed juice 
is recommended in ſmall doſes in 
dropſy. In dropſies of long ſtand- 
ing, proceeding from viſceral ob- 
ſtructions, it has been given to the 


extent of half an ounce a-day. It 


is ſaid to agree with the ſtomach, to 


quench thirſt, to be gently laxative, 7 


powerfully diuretic, and ſomewhat 
diaphoretic. Plentiful dilution is al- 
lowed during its operation. Dr Col- 
lin of Vienna aſſerts, that out of 24 
dropſical patients, all den _ were 
cured by this medicine. 


LADANUN [ Lond.] Reſins 
Ciftus creticus Lin. 
Ladanum, the gum reſin. 
This: refin is ſaid to have been 


formerly collected from the beards 
of goats who brouzed the leaves 
of the ciſtus: at preſent, a kind of 


rake, with ſeveral ſtraps or thon 
of ſkins fixed to it, is drawn'ligh 


over the ſhrub, ſo as to take up the 
unctuous juice, which is afterwards 
ſcraped off with knives. It is rarely 


met with pure, even in the places 


which produce it; the duſt, blown 


upon the — 18 the wind, ming- 
ling 
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ung with the tenaceous juice: the 
inhabitants are alſo ſaid to mix with 


t a certain black ſand. In the 


mops two forts are met with: the 
beſt {which is very rare) is in dark - 


_ coloured almoſt black maſſes, of the 


conſiſtence of a ſoſt plaſter, which 


grows ſtill ſofter upon being handled; 


of a very agreeable ſmell, and of a 


ght pungent bitteriſſitaſte: the other 
ort i 


ig harder, not ſo dark coloured, 
in long rolls coiled up: this is of a 


"much weaker ſmell than the firſt, 
and has a large admixture of a fine 


ſand, which in the ladanum, exa- 


mined by the French academy, made 
up three-fourths ef the mals. Rec- 


tified ſpirit of wine almoſt entirely 


diſſolves pure ladanum, leaving on- 


ly a ſmall portion of gummy matter 
which has no taſte or ſmell : and 
hence this refin may be thus excel- 


lently purified for internal purpoſes. 


It is an uſeful ingredient in the ſto- 
machic plaſter, which is now indeed 
ſtyled the emplaſirum ladauni. 


| LAMIUM {Brun.] Herba, 


er. 

Lamium album Lin. 55 5 
Dead nettle; the leaves and 
flowers. | 

This grows wild in hedges; and 


Howers in April and May. The 


flowers have been particularly cele- 
brated in uterine fluors and other fe- 


male weakneſſes, and alſo in diſorders 


of the lungs; but they appear to be 
of very weak virtue; and they are 
at preſent ſo little uſed in Britain as 
to have now no place in our phar- 


macopœiass. 


LAVENDULA [Lond. Ed.) 
Spice florentes. e dh 
Lavendala ſpica Lin. 
Lavender; the flowering tops. 
There are different varieties 
this vegetable, particularly the nar- 


ro and broad leaved. The flowers 
f both have a fragrant ſmell, to 


Materia Media. 


mouth. Theſe ſimples are * 


— 
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moſt people agreeable, and a warm, 
pungent, bitteriſh taſte: the broad, 


leaved ſort is the ſtrongeſt in both 


reſpects, and yields in diſtillation 
thrice as much eſſential oil as the o- 
ther ;-its oil is alſo hotter and ſpe- 
cificaily heavier; hence in the ſouth. 
ern parts of France, where both 
kinds grow wild, this, only is made 


uſe of for the diſtillation. of what x | 


called oil of ſpike. The narrow. 


leaved is the ſort commonly met with 


in om gardens. ͤ 
Lavender is a warm ſtimulating 
aromatic. It is principally recom- 
mended in vertigoes, palſies, tre- 
mors, ſuppreſſion of the menitrual 
evacuations ; and in general in all 
diſorders of the head, nerves, and 
uterus. It is ſometimes: alſo uſed 
externally in fomentations for para, 
lytic limbs. The diſtilled oil is par- 
ticularly celebrated for deſtroying 
the pediculi inguinales, and other cu- 
taneous inſects: if ſoft ſpongy pa- 
per, dipt in this oil, either alone, or 
mixed with that of almonds, be ap- 
plied at night to the parts infeſted by 
the inſects, they will certainly, ſays 
Geoftroz, be all found dead in the 
morning. The officinal preparations of 
lavender are, the eſſential oil, a ſimple 
ſpirit, and a compound tincture. 


| LAURUS { Lond. £9.] Felium, 


bacca. 8 
Laurus nobili, Lin. 
Bay; the leaf and berry. 

The berries of the bay are gene- 


rally brought from the Sreights, tho! 


the tree bears the colds of our own 
climate. They have a moderately 


ſtrong aromatic ſmell, and a warm, 


bitteriſh, pungent take : the berries 
are ſtronger in both reſpe&s than the 
leaves, and afford in diſtillation a 


larger quantity of aromatic eſſential 
of oil; they yield alſo an almoſt inſipid 


oil to the preſs, in conſequence of 
which they prove unctuous in the 


by 4 : 


B müdes and ſometimes 
exhibited with this intention againſt 


fatulent colics, and likewiſe i in hy- | 


ſterical diſorders. 


heir principal als in the' preſead | 


practice is in g ſters, and fome ex- 
ternal applications. The leaves en- 
ter our common fomentation ; and 
the berries, the plaſter of cùummin: 

alſo gave name to an electuary, 
which was laude a uſed than 


in . be og, OG n 


1 


un. 
Piſtariu ute, Lim. CEE 
The lentiſe tree; the wood. 


This tree or ſhrub is a native of 
the warm climates, ' but bears the 
common winters of our own. The 
wood is 'brought to us in thick knot · 
ty pieces, covered with an ath-co- 
loured bark, and white within, of a 
rough, ſomewhat pun 
an agreeable, though 
the ſmaller tough fprigs are both in 


talte and ſmell the firon This 


wood” is accounted a mi 4 balſamic 
reſtringent; a decoction of it is in 
the German ephemerides dignified 
with the tient veg etable aurum po- 
tabile, and e, recommended in 
catarrin nauſea, and weakneſs of 
the ſtomach; for ſtrengthening the 
tone of the viſcera i in general, and 
promoting the urinary ſecretion. 
This is the tree which in the 
iſland Chio affords the reſin called 
maſtich. 64 
LEVISTICUM [Sure] Radix, 
terba, ſemen. © zh 
Liguſticum leviſticum Ls. 
rags. the plant, root, and 


This is alarge umbelliferous plant, 
cultivated with'us in gardens. The 
root nearly agrees in quality with 
| that of angelica: the principal dif- 
ference is, that the lovage root has 


a * * a ſomewhat leſs 


* 


t taſte, and 
faint ſmell; 


with 4 


f * nt . 0 : 
pro durable fweetneſs : the ſeeds © 


are rather warmer than the root. 
Theſe ſimples, though: certainly ca» 


pable of being applied to uſeful pur- 
potes, are nat at preſent regarded: 


neither of them is directed in ex- 
temporaneous preſcription, and they 


have now no 1 in ys ere 
| 9 | WL 


12 " LICHEN. CINEREUS TER- 
RESTRILS CBrun. ] | | 
LENTISCUS: [Bran]. Le. 


Dicben cantnus L 


An · coloured ground Ia 


This conſiſts of ' pretty thick di- 


gitated leaves, flat above, of: a re- 
ticular texture! underneath; and fa- 
ſtened to the earth by ſmall fibres: 


the leaves when in perfection are of 
age they become 
darker- coloured or reddiſi. It is 


an aſn · colour; by 


met with on common and open 
heaths, where it quickly ſpreads on 
the ground. Dr Mead informs us; 
that this plant grows in all countries; 
and has been Seckaſis over from As 
merica along with the Perurian 
bark: that it is ſound at all tjmesʒ 
but ought to be gathered from au- 
tumn to meta, F then _— 
freſheſt vigour. 

This fimple-is faid lebe a warm 


diuretic; but the taſte diſcovers in 
it little or no warmth. It is chiefly 


celebrated for its virtue in the cure 
of the diſorders occaſioned by the 
bite of a mad dog. An account of 
the remarkable effects in theſe caſes 


of a powder compoſed of the dried 6 


leaves and pepper was communica» 
ted 'to the Royal Society by Mr 
Dampier, and publiſhed in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions. This pow- 


der was afterwards inſerted (in 
the year 1725) into the London 


pharmac 


opœia, under the title of 


Pulvis antilyſur, at the defire of an 


eminent phyſician, who had 
experience of its good effects. Some 
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ing the method of cure, which he 
had in a great number. of inſtances 


eonſtantly found ſucceſsful. In this 


paper the directions were to the fol- 
lowing effect: Let the patient be 


4 blooded to the extent of nine or 
ec ten ounces: and afterwards take 


a dram and a half of the powder 
b every morning faſting, for four 
© mornings ſucceſſively, in half a 
« pint of cows milk, warm. After 
© theſe four doſes are taken, the 
& patient muſt. ge into the cold 
“bath, ori a cold ſpring or river, 
every morning faſting for a month; 
{© he muſt be dipt all over, but not 
4 ſtay in (with his head above wa- 
ge ter) longer than half a minute, if 
& the water be very cold: after this 


* he muſt go in three times a- week 


$ for a fortnight longer.” In the 


year 1745, the world was fayoured 


with' a new edition of the Mechani- 
cal Account of Poiſons, in which 


we find the ſame method of cure 


again'recommended, as having, in a 
courſe: of thirty years experience, 
never failed of ſucceſs ; where it had 
been followed before the hydropho- 
bia begun. It is greatly to be wiſh- 


ed, that the efficacy. of this medi- 


cine in preventing theſe terrible diſ- 
orders, was proved by inconteſtible 
facts. Inſtances have been produ- 
ced of its proving unſucceſsful; and 
the many examples of the fatality of 


the diſeaſe which continually occur, 
ſeem arguments either of the ineffi- - 
cacy of the medicine, or a ftrange 


—_ ence in applying it. We ſhall 
only er obſerve, that Boerhaave, 
who 1s in general ſufficiently hberal 


in the commendation of remedies, 


ranks this among thoſe inſignificant 
trifles, which whoever depends up- 


on, will find himfelf deceived; and 


indeed this opinion is now ſo gene- 


ral, that this ſpecies of the luchen 
has no place in the preſent editions 
ef our pharmacopcias, and is now 


| 4a Medica. 
Eſhed and diſperſed a paper contain · 


„ Belt 
rejected from moſt of the foreign 


ones. 7 


LICHEN' ISLANDICU; 
o 
Loben iflandicur Lin. 
Fryngo-leaved, or eatable liver. 
einn, arr te 
. "the leaves of this ſpecics of |. 
chen are nearly erect, ſtiff when dry, 
and plant when moiſt; irregularly 
divided into broad diſtant ſegments, 
ſmooth and ciliated at the margins, 
It is a native of this. country. An 
ounce of it boiled in a pound of wa- 
ter, and ſtrained, yields about ſeven 
ounces of as thick a mucilage as one 
part of gum Arabic diflolved in 
three parts of water, The Icelan- 
ders uſe it in diet. It is ſteeped in 
water to deprive it of its bitterneſz 
and cathartic quality, and the pow- 
der of it is made into potage with 
milk or water. This diet is recom- 
mended in phthiſis and ſcorbutus; 
and is ſaid to be very nouriſhing, an- 
tiſeptic, and gently laxative. The 
Edinburgh pharmacopceia, however, 
is the only one into which this ſpe- 
cies of lichen ſeems yet to be intro- 
duced : and we believe that few 
practitioners in Britain' have much 
experience of its uſe. If it have any 
effect, it is probably only as a mild 
article of diet. FL RE : 


LIGNUM CAMPECHENSE 


C Lond. Ed.) 


 Hematoxylum campechianum Lin. 
Logwood, of Campeachy wood. 
This wood is brought chief 
from Campeachy in the bay of Hon- 


duras. It is uſually in large logs, 
very compact and hard, of a red co- 


lour, and an aſtringent ſweet taſte. 
It has been for a long time uſed by 
the dyers, but not till very lately az 
a medicine; a decoction of it, and 
the extract, are in uſe in our hoſpi- 
tals, and ſaid to have proved very 
ſerviceable in diarrhœa. It n, 
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Uh 

; ly tinges the ftools, Sod ſometimes 
eign Wi the urine. The extract is now re- 
ceived into the, ſhops; and it 1s 
5 found to be - a very uſeful aſtrin- 
8 . | | 

A LIGNUM RHODIUM 10 | 
r Geniſta canarienſit 1 Lin. 

Ss Roſewood. 

fb This wood or root is chiefly 
ww brought to us from the Canary 
larly i0ands. * The writers on botany and 


ded about the lignum rhodium, not 
only with regard to the plant which 
affords it, but likewiſe in their ac- 
counts of the drug itſelf, and have 


wer deſcribed, under this name, ſimples 
d in manifeſtly different. This confuſion 
clan- ſeems to have ariſen from an opinion 
id i that the rhodium and aſpalarhus (an 
rnels article of conſiderable efteem among 
3 the ancients, but with regard to 
with which the moderns are very much 
110k at a loſs) are the ſame z whence dif- 
. ferent woods brought into Europe 
{ogy for the unknown aſpalathus were ſold 
g gain by the name of rhodium. 
th ln thoſe modern pharmacopceias 
| the- vhich admit the lignum rhodium, 
HR different Linnæan names are at pre- 
: 8 lent given to it: Thus the authors 
8 of the Diſpenſatorium Brunſvieenne 
er ſuppoſe it to be the rhodiola roſa of 
| mild Linnæus; and they may perhaps be 
2 as near the truth as the authors of 
; the Pharmacopceia Roſſiea. 
NSE As to . the ancients 
Ii themſelves diſagree 3 Dioſcorides 
: © meaning by this appellation the wood 
ha q of a certain ſhrub freed from the 
Han. bark, and Galen the bark of a root. 


At preſent we have nothing under 


* this name in the ſhops. What was 
3 heretofore fold among us as afj 

4 by thus, were pieces of a pale laid 
ay: 4 wood brought from the Eaſt indies, 
; 4 4 * more commonly called calam- 
3 our, 

_ The aſpalathus, calumbour, and 
quent- 


Materia Medica. 


the materia medica are much divi- 


woods of the nature. of agallochum, 
or lignum aloes, but weaker in * 


K he lignum Hodſon of the 4 


lignum aquilæ, are ſuppoſed to be | 


is nſually in long crooked pieces, full 


of knots, which when cut appear of 


a yellow colour like box, with a red- 


diſn caſt: the largeſt, ſmootheſt, 


moſt compact, and deepeſt coloured 


pieces, ſhould be choſen; and the 


ſmall, thin, or pale ones rejected. 


The taſte of this wood is lightly bit- 


teriſh, and ſomewhat, pungent; its 


ſmell very fragrant, reſembling that 
of roſes: long kept, it ſeems to loſe 


its ſmell ; but on cutting, or rubbing. 


a, 


one piece againſt the other, it ſmells 


as well as at firſt. Diſtilled with 
water, it yields an odoriferous eſſen- 
tial oil, in very ſmall quantity. Rho- 
dium is at p 1 in eftcem only up- 
on account of its oil, which is em- 
ployed as an high and agreeable per- 
fume in ſcenting pomatums and the 
like. But if we may reaſon from 
analogy, this odoriferous ſimple 


might be advantageouſly applied to 


more uſeful purpoſes; a tincture of 


it in rectified ſpirit of wine, which 


contains in ſmall volume the virtue 


of 6 confideratile: Geol-a the nnd. 


bids fair to prove a ſerviceable cor- 
dial, not inferior e to any 


thing of this kind. 


LIGUSTICUM, ride Leu. 8— 
TICUM. 


LILIUM ALBUM C24. Ra- 
dis. | 
Lilium candiduns: Lin. 


4; 


White lilly the rot. | 


This is cultivated in gardens, 
more for the beauty of its flowers 
than medicinal uſe, The mu 
nous root is uſed by ſome in form of 
poultice ; but it poſſeſſes no advan - 


tage over the poultices — of Yeu 
ee farin. | ; 
02 $54 $68 REY 3 
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„ LILIUM CONVALLIUM 
{Sauce} Flore. | 
Convallaria maialis Lin. 
Lilly of the ne or May ur; 
the flowers. | 
This plant grows N in great a · 
bundance in woods and ſhady places, 
fovrering in May. The flowers are 
_faid to be exphatic and nervine. 


They have; a pleaſant ſweet ſmell, 
which they impart by infuſion to 


expreſſed oils, and give over in di- 
ſtillation both to water and ſpirit; 
but no eſſential oil has been hitherto 


obtained from them. Etmuller fays, 
© that the diſtilled ſpirit is more fra- 


grant than the water. The roots of 
the wild lilly are very bitter: when 
dried they are ſaid to prove a gentle 
errhine; as are alſo the flowers 


LION C Lad. Bau.] Succus, 


cortex exterior, at oleum vul go eſentia 


dictum. | 
Citrus medica Lin. 


Lemon; the juice, outer f 


and its oil or eſſence. 
The juice of lemons is Genie in 
quality to that of oranges, from 


Which it differs little otherwiſe than 
in being more acid. The yellow 


ae is an elegant aromatic, and is 


| ently employed: in ſtomachic 
| ek 


ures and infufions :/ it is conſi- 
derably leſs hot than orange peel, 


and yields in diſtillation with water 


a leſs quantity of eſſential oil : its 


fone 1s nevertheleſs more periſh- 


able, yet does not ariſe ſo readily with 


irit of wine; for a ſpirituous ex- 
tract made fam lemon peel poſſeſſes 
the aromatic taſte and fmell of the 
ſubje& in much greater perfection 
than an extract prepared in the ſame 


manner from the peels of oranges. 


In the ſhaps, a fyrup is prepared 


- from the juice, and the peel is can 


died; the peel is. an ingredient in 
the TIONS infufians and wines; the 


eſſential oil enters the volatile aro · 
matic ſpirit, or ſpiritus amoniæ com- 


| Part Il 
politus, as it is rom eld, wo 


| they formulz. 


LINARIA [Sure 3 Folia 
| Antirrhinum linare Lin. „ 


Toad · flax; the leaves. 


Ibis grows wild upon banks and 


about the ſides of fields. It is fad 


by ſome to be a powerful diuretic, 


whence it is named by Tragus her; 
vrinalis ; by others, to be a flrong 
cathartic, inſomuch that Brunfel. 


ſius has called it by a German name 


expreſſing this quality, Sehriſckraut, 
Experience fcarcely warrants cither 
of theſe appellations ; ; nor docs com. 
mon practice take any notice of the 


plant. 


 LINGUA ERV. NA [Brun] 


 Aſplenium ſcolependrium Jin. 

Harts· tongue: the leaves. 

This plant conſiſts of a number of 
hw narrow leaves, without any 
talk : it grows upon rocks and ol 


walls, and remains green all the year, 


The leaves have a roughiſh, ſome. 
what mucilaginous taſte, like that of 
the maidenhair, but more diſagree: 
able. They are recommended in ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, and for 
ſtrengthening their tone; and have 


fometimes been made uſe of for theſe 


mtentions, either alone, - or in. con. 


junction with maidenhair, or the 


other plants called capillary. 


LINUM. CATHARTICUN 
ERofs. J Herba. 

Linum catharticum Lin. 

Furging flax; the leaves. 

This is a very ſmall plant, not 2. 
bove four or five inches high, found 
wild upon chalky hills and in diy 
paſture· grounds. Its virtue is ex. 
preſſed in its title: an infuſion in u 
ter or whey of a handful of the fre 
leaves, or a dram of them in ſub- 
ſtance when dried, are ſaid to purge 
vichaut i ennie. 1 


Part II. 
LINUM SATIVUM [Lond. 


one WY 5j Semen: 1 
linum uſitatiſimum Lin. 
11 e 

' Linſeed yields to the preſs a con- 


ſiderable quantity of oil; and boiled 
ad in water, a ſtrong mucilage: theſe 
; laid are occaſionally made uſe of for the 
fame purpoſes as other ſubſtances of 


Vs that claſs ; and ſometimes the ſeeds 
re BY themſelves in emollient and matura- 
ae ting cataplaſms. They have alſo 
name been employed in Aſia, and, in times 


en of ſcarcity, in Europe, as food; but 
the, ne not agreeable, or in general 
wholeſome. Tragus relates, that 
thoſe who fed on theſe in Zealand, 
kad the hypochondres much diftend- 
ed, and the face and other parts 
run ſwelled, in a very ſhort time; and 
: that not a few died of theſe com- 
paints. The expreſſed ail is an of- 


ficinal preparation. 


LIQUIDAMBRA [Bruz.] 
Reſina, 
. Liquidambra flyracifiua Lin. 
Liquidamber. _ ; 
This is a reſinous juice which 


com- 
f the 


{ 
ber of 
am 
id old 
: year, 

ſome- 


hat of 


5 15 fows from a large tree growing in 
d Virginia, Mexico, and other provin- 
har ces of America. This juice is at 


firſt about the conſiſtence of turpen- 


nber, but by long keeping, bardens 


n. con. 
ies nclining to red, a warm. taſte, and 
a fragrant ſmell, not unlike that of 
ltorax heightened with a little am- 
bergris, It was formerly of great 
ule as a perfume, but is at preſent a 
kranger to the ſhops. p 


CUM 


Sun LITHARGYRUS CEA 
in dry Litharge. | 


0 This is a preparation of lead, 


. uſually in form of ſoft flakes, of a 


ne fre i vellowiſh reddiſh colour. If calcined 
a {bs lad be urged with a hafty fire, it 
purgh melts into the appearance of oil, and 


on cooling coneretes inta litharge. 
Li. ratet part of the litharge met 


into a reſin: it is of a yellow colour 


* 
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with in the ſhops, is produced is 
the purification of ſilver from leads 
and the refining of gold and filver 


by means of this metal: according 


to the degree of fire aud other cars 
cumſtances, it proves af a pale or 
deep colour; the firſt has been come 
monly called litharge of filver, the 
other litharge of gold. 24 


| LITHOSPERMUM. [Bren.] 


Semen. 5 
Lithoſpermum officinale Lin. 
Gromwell.; the ſeed. : 
This is found wild in dry fields 

and hedges. Its ſeeds are roundiſm, 


hard, of a whitiſh colour, like little 
pearls; and from theſe cireumſtan - 
ces have been ſuppoſed peculiarly 
ſerviceable in calculous diſorder s. 


Their taſte is merely farinaceous. 


LOBELIA [Ed.] Radix. 

Lobelia fiphilitica Lin. 
Lobelia; the root. = 

This plant grows in moiſt plac 


in Virginia, and bears our winters. 


It is perennial, has an erect ſtalk 


three or four feet high, blue flow- 


ers, a milky juice, and a rank ſmell. 


The root conſiſts of white fibres a- 


bout two inches long, . reſembles to- 


bacco in taſte, which remains on the 


tongue, and is apt to excite vomit- 
ing. It is uſed by the North A- 
merican Indians as a ſpecific in the 
venereal diſeaſe. The form is that 
of decoction ; the doſe of which is 
ordered to be gradually increaſed 
till it bring on very conſiderable 
purging, then to be intermitted for 
a little, and again uſed in a more 
moderate degree. till the cure be 
completed. 


Indians are ſaid to ſprinkle them 
with the powder of the inner bark 


of the ſpruce tree. The fame ſtrĩidꝰ - 
neſs of regimen is ordered as during 


a falivation or mercurial courſe. 
The benefit to be derived from this 
N ee 


'% 


The ulcers are alſo 
waſhed with the decoction, and the 


88 —— 
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_ 
article has not, as far as we know, 
been confirmed either in Britain or 
by the practitioners in Virginia: 
For there, as well as in this country, 
recourſe is almoſt univerſally had to 
the uſe of mercury; and it is pro- 
bably from this reaſon that the Lon- 
don college have not received it in- 
to their liſt. It however ſeems to 


be an article which, in ſome caſes 
| at leaſt, deſerves trial. | N 


 LUJULA [Lond. ] Folium, 

Oxalis acetoſella Lin. ä 

| Wood ſorrel; the leaves. 

This is a ſmall plant, growing 
wild in woods. 
cal qualities, it is ſimilar to the 
common ſorrel, but conſiderably 
more grateful, and hence is preferred 
by the London college. Boiled 
with milk, it forms an agreeable 
| whey; and beaten with -ſugar, a 
very elegant conſerve, which bo 
been for ſome time kept in the ſhops, 
and not unfrequently employed. 


| LUPINUS [Brun,] Semen. 

- Lupinus albus Lin. 

White lupines; the ſeeds. 

"Theſe have a leguminous taſte, 
accompanied with a diſagreeable 
bitter one They are faid to be an- 
thelmintic, both internally taken 
and applied externally. Caſpar Hoff. 
man cautions againſt their external 
uſe, and tells us (from one of the A- 
rabian writers) that they have ſome 
times occaſioned death. dimon 
Pauli alſo ſays, that he ſaw a boy 
of eight or ten years of age, after 
taking a dram of theſe ſeeds in 
Powder, ſeized with exquiſite pains 

of the abdomen, a difficulty of re- 
ſpiration, and almoſt totab loſs of 
voice; and that he was relieved 
from theſe complaints by a glyſter 
of milk and ſugar, which brought 
gay a vaſt quantity of worms. But 
Mr Geoffroy obſerves, very juſtly, 
that _ _— e were 


— 


. 


In taſte and medi- 


owing to the worms, and not to the 
medicine; or that theſe ſeeds, if 


they have any noxious quality, b 


it, with their bitterneſs, in boiling; 


ſince they were commonly uſed 1. 


mong the Greeks as food, and re. 


commended by Galen as very whole. 


ſome. 


"LUPULUS 3 Strobuli 

Humulus lupulus Lin. 

Hops; the leafy heads. 

Theſe are one of the moſt agree. 
able of the ſtrong bitters, though 
rarely e. Ther for any medicinal 
purpoſes heir principal con- 
ſumption is in malt liquors, which 
they render leſs glutinous, and dif. 


pole to paſs off more freely by u- | 


rine. 
The odour of hops hung i in a bed 
has been ſaid to induce ſleep after 


opium had failed. 


Hops contain a very conſiderable 
proportion of eſſential oil; and in the 
manner in which they are commonly 
uſed in brewing, this has been hither- 


4 8 almoſt entirely loſt: but of late a 


propoſal has been made for preſerving 
it as it ariſes, and reſtoring it to the 
brewed liquor, a diſcovery well me- 
riting the public attention. 


'  LYCOPERDON [Brun]. 


'- Lycoperden boviſla Lin. 
Puff ball, or duſty muſhroom. 


This fungus is found in dry pa- 
ſture grounds. 


It ſeems to be 
nearly of the ſame quality with 
the agaric of the oak; and has, 
like it, been employed for reſtrain- 
ing external hæmorrhagies and o- 
ther fluxions. The fine duſt, with 
which it becomes filled by age, has 
been applied alſo with. the ſame in- 
tentions. 1 


' MACIS [Suec.] 3 nu 
cis moſchate. 
Myriſtica meſchata. Lin. 
ace. 


Mace 


+ Dirt Ul | 


= 
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the Mace is one of the coverings of variety of the laurus einnamomum 

, if the nutmeg. This ſpice, conſidered of Linnzus. Lemery and Pomet 

boſe 3; the ſabje& both of medicine and affirm; that theſe leaves have no per- 

ng; of pharmacy, agrees nearly with the ceptible ſmell or taſte ; Herman and 
da-. mtmeg. The principal difference others, that they have a very great 

TEN 35, that mace is ſomewhat leſs a- ſhare of both: thoſe met with in our 

ole {ringent, yields to the preſs a more ſhops have little or no ſmell till they 
fluid oil, and in diſtillation a more are well rubbed, when they emit an 

iz volatile one: what is called in the agreeable ſpicy odour: on chewing, 

. ſhops expreſſed oil of mace, is pre- they are found extremely mucilagi- 
pared not from this ſpice, but from nous. This drug was formerly uſed 
the nutmeg. Mace was formerly an in medicine as an ingredient in the 

* ingredient in the officinal ſteel- wine; mithridate and theriaca: It is, 

ugh and the expreſſed oil is Rill an in even when in its greateſt perfection, 

nal edient in the Rtomachic and ce- much inferior to the mace, which 

ND phalic plaſters, which are now more has been directed as a ſuecedaneum 

hien properly ſtyled the Emplaſtrum La- to it. | 

Ul dani, and Emplaſtrum picis Burguns  — -* 5h EE 

r | | MA LVA [ Lon, Ed.] Folium, flor. 

. . MMMalva ſylueſtris Lin. 
bed MAJORANA [ Lond. Ed.] Mallow; the leaf and flower. 

ter Her ba. 5 Theſe have a ſomewhat mucila- 

Hriganum majorana Lin. ginous ſweetiſh taſte. The leaves 

able Sweet marjoram ; the leaves. are ranked the firſt of the four e- 

abe Marjoram is raiſed annually in mollient herbs: they were formerly 

only our gardens for culinary as well as of ſome eſteem, in food, for looſen- 
her- medicinal uſes; the ſeeds are com- ing the belly; at preſent, decoctions 

2255 only procured from the ſouthern of them are ſometimes employed in 

1 parts of France, where the plant dyſenteries, heat, and ſharpneſs of 

the grows wild. It is a moderately urine, and in general for obtunding 

* warm aromatic, yielding its virtues acrimonious humours: their princi- 
both to aqueous and ſpirituous li- pal uſe is in emollient glyſters, cata- 
quors by infufion, and to water in plaſms, and fomentations. The 
diſtillation. It is principally cele- leaves enter the officinal decoction 
brated in diforders of the head and for glyſters, and a conſerve was 

| nerves, and in the humoural aſth- formerly prepared from the flowers, 

jt mas and catarrhs of old people. nn | 525 23 55 

itt. ellential oil of the herb is kept in MANDRAGORA [ Suec.] Ra- 

5 the ſhops, The powder of the dix. | 55 

5 leaves proves an agreeable errbine, Atrepa mandragora I in, 

o. ac enters the officinal ſternutatory Mandrake; the root. 

0 powder. 75 . The qualities of this plant are 
0 | | N very doubtful ; it has a ſtrong diſa- 
4 MALABATHRUM [ran.] greeable ſmell, reſembling that of 
dium. 7 the narcotie herbs, to which claſs it 
Indian leaf. SO 18 uſually referred ; and it belongs 

5 This leaf is of a green colour; indeed to the ſame genus even with | 

irm texture, very ſmooth on one the deadly night ſhade. It has rare - 

ſide, leſs ſo on the other, on which ly been any otherwiſe made uſe of 
mn three remarkable ribs through in medicine than as an ingredient in 
lace its whole length. It is conjectured one of the old officinal unguents. 


to be the leaf of a tree which is a Both that . and the plant 
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itſelf are now rejected from our 
pharmacopœias; but it ftill retains 
a place in moſt of the foreign ones, 
and may perhaps be confidered as 
deſerving farther attention. 


' MANNA [Lond. Ed.] Succus 
concretus. 13 2 ö 
Fraxinus ornus Lin. 

Manna | 
Ml/a⸗nna is the juice of certain trees 


of the aſn kind, growing in Italy 


and Sicily. When naturally con- 

creted on the plants and ſcraped off, 

it is called manna in the tear; but 
if allowed to exude on ſtraws or 
chips of wood faſtened to the tree, 
it is called canulated or flaky manna. 
The common, or fat manna, is got 
by inciſions made after the ſponta- 
' neous exudation is over, and is in 
larger maſſes and of a redder colour. 
The beſt Calabrian manna is in ob- 
long, light, friable pieces or flakes, 
of a whitiſh or pale yellow colour, 
and ſomewhat tranſparent. The 
inferior kinds are moiſt, unctuous, 
and dark coloured. Manna is ſaid 

to be ſometimes counterfeited by a 
compoſition of ſugar and honey, 
mixed with a little e there 
is alſo a factitious manna, which is 
white and dry, ſaid to be compoſed 
of ſugar, manna, and ſome purga- 
tive ingredient, boiled to a proper 
conſiſtence; this may be diftin- 
guiſhed by its weight, ſolidity, un- 
tranſparent whiteneſs, and. by its 
taſte, which is different from that of 
manna. ; 

Manna is a mild, agreeable laxa- 
tive, and may be given with ſafety 
to children and pregnant women: 
nevertheleſs in ſome particular con- 
ſtitutions, it acts very unkindly, 


producing flatulencies and diſtention 


of the viſcera; theſe inconveniences 
may be prevented by the addition 
of any grateful warm aromatic. 
Manna operates ſo weakly as not 
to produce the full effect of a ca- 
thartic, unleſs taken in large doſes; 
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and hence it is rarely given with this 
intention by itſelf. It may be com. 
modiouſly diſſolved in the purging 
mineral waters, or joined to the ca. 
thartic ſalts, ſena, xhubarb, or the 
like. Geoffroy recommends acus. 
ting it with a few grains of emetic 
tartar: the mixture is to be divided 
into ſeveral doſes, each containin 

one grain of the emetic tartar: by 
this management, he ſays, bilious 
ferum will be plentifully evacuated, 
without any nauſea, gripes, or other 
inconvenience. It is remarkable, 
that the efficacy of this drug i; 
greatly promoted (if the account 
of Valliſnieri is to be relied on) by 
a ſubſtance which is itſelf very flow 
of operation, caſſia. And for this 
reaſon manna 1s an ingredient in the 


electary of caſſia. 


MARRUBIUM [ Lond. Ed. 
Herba. 5 
' Marrubium vulgare Lin. 
White horehound; the leaves. 

Theſe have a very ſtrong, not dil 
agreeable ſmell, and a roughiſh very 
bitter taſte, Beſides the virtues 
which they poſſeſs in common with 
other ſtrong bitters, they are ſup- 
poſed to be peculiarly ſerviceable in 
humoural aſthmas and coughs, the 
yellow jaundice proceeding from a 
viſcidity of the bile, and other chro- 
nical diſorders. They are doubtleſs 
an uſeful aperient and deobſtruent, 
they promote the fluid ſecretions in 
general, and liberally taken looſen 
the belly. 


MARUM SYRIACUM[ Lond. 
Herba. | | 
Teucrium marum Lin. 

Syrian herb maſtich. | 
This is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, 
growing ſpontaneouſly in Syria, 
Candy, and other warm climates, 
and cultivated with us in gardens. 
'The leaves have an aromatic bitter- 
1ſh taſte ; and when rubbed betwixt 
the fingers, a quick pungent _ 

which 


* 


lant, 
yria, 
nates, 
dens. 
itter- 
twixt 
ſmell, 
yhick, 


beates are indicated. 


, 
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which ſoon affects the head, and oe- 
caſions ſneezing: diſtilled with wa- 
ter, they yield a very acrid, pene- 
trating eſſential oil, reſembling one 
obtained by the ſame means from 
ſcurvy-graſs. Theſe qualities ſuf- 
ſiciently point out the uſes to which 
this plant might be applied; at 

ſent it is little otherwiſe employ- 
ed than in cephalic ſnuffs. It is an 


ingredient in the pulvis flernutatorius 


of the London pharmacopceia, or 
pulvis aſari compoſitus. 


MARS SACCHARATUS 
Ed.] | 
Steel comfits. 

This article is chiefly made by 
the confectioner; and, though little 
uſed, has got a place, as being oc- 
caſionally convenient on: account of 
its ſweet taſte ; and it is ſometimes 
uſed with advantage where chaly- 

A ſolution of two parts of fine 
ſugar in water boiled to a candy 
confiſtence, is gradually added to one 
part of purified iron filings, in a veſ- 
ſe] hung over a very gentle fire, and 
conſtantly ſhaken, that the filings 
may be cruſted over with · the ſugar. 
Starch is previouſly added, in the 
proportion of a dram to a pound, to 
prevent the comfit from running in- 
to lumps. 6 | 


MASTICHE [ Lon. Ed.] Ręſina. 
Piſtacia lentiſcus Lin, | 
Gum maſtich. | 
Maftich is a reſinous ſubſtance 
brought from Chio, in ſmall, yel- 
lwiſh, tranſparent grains or tears, 
of an agreeable ſmell, eſpecially when 
heated or ſet on fire. This reſin is 


recommended in old coughs, dyſen- 


teries, hemoptocs, weakneſs of the 
tomach, and in general in all de- 
bilities and laxity of the fibres. 
Geoffroy dire&s an aqueous decoc- 
tion of it to be uſed for theſe pur- 
poles : but water extracts little or 
nothing from this feſin; rectiſied 
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ſpirit almoſt entirely diſſolves it: the 
ſolution taſtes very warm and pun- 
gent; it is not however the baſis of 
any fixed formula in our pharmacos 
pœias, and is at preſent but little 
employed. | "FD - 


N MATRICARIA [ Sxzec.] Her- 
a. 8 
Matricaria parthenium Lin. 

Common wild featherfew; the 
leaves. 1 EY 

This plant was at one time much 
celebrated as an antihyſterie medi- 
eine; but it is now ſo little employ- 
ed in Britain, that it has no place in 
our pharmacopœias. | 

Simon Pauli relates, that he has 
experienced moſt happy effects from 
it in obſtructions of the uterine e- 
vacuations; I have often ſeen, ſays. 
he, from the uſe of a decoction of 
matricaria and chamomile flowers 
with a little mugwort, hyſteric com- 
plaints inſtantly relieved, the diſ- 
charge ſucceed plentifully, and the 
patient, from a lethargic ſtate, re- 
turn as it were into life again. Ma- 
triearia is likewiſe recommended 1n 
ſundry other diſorders, as a warm 
ſtimulating bitter: all that bitters 
and carminatives can do, ſays Geof- 
froy, may be expected from this. It 
is undoubtedly a medicine of ſome, 
uſe 1n theſe caſes, though not per- 
haps equal to chamomile flowers a- 
lone, with which the matricaria a- 

es in ſenfible qualities, excepting. 

in being weaker. | 


MECHOACANNA [Brun] 
Radix. 4 = 85 
Convolvulus mechoacanna Lin. 
Mechoacan; the root. Te” 
This is the root of an American 
convolvulus brought from Mechoa- 
can, a province of Mexico, in thin 
ſlices like jalap, but larger, and of a 
whitiſh colour. It was firſt intro- 


duced into Europe about the year 


1524, as a purgative univerſally ſafe, 
and capable of evacuating all mor- 
| 7 1 8 .- bific 
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bific humours from the moſt remote 
parts of the body: but as ſoon as 
jalap became known, .Mechoacan 
gradually loſt its reputation, which 
it. has never fince been able to re- 
trieve. It is nevertheleſs by ſome 
ſtill deemed an uſeful cathartic; it 


has very little ſmell or taſte, and is 


not apt to offend the ſtomach ; its 
operation is ſlow, but effectual and 
ſafe. Geoffroy affirms, that there 
is ſcarce any purgative accompanied 
with fewer inconveniences. It 
ſeems to differ from jalap only in 
being weaker; the reſins obtained 
from; both. have nearly the ſame 


qualities, but jalap yields five or ſix- 


times as much as Mechoacan ; hence 
it is found neceſſary to exhibit the 
latter in ſix times the doſe of the 

former, to produce the ſame effects. 


MEL Lond.] 

Honey. | 

Honey is a vegetable juice, ob- 
_ tained from the honey comb, either 

by ſeparating the combs, and laying 

them flat upon a ſieve, through which 
the honey ſpontaneouſſy percolates; 


or by ineluding the comb in canvas 
bags, and forcing the honey out by 


a preſs :: the firſt ſort is the pureſt ; 
the latter is found to contain a good 
deal of the matter of which the 
comb is formed, and ſundry other 
impurities: there is another ſort 
ſtill inferior to the two foregoing, 
obtained by heating the combs be- 
fore they are put into the preſs. 
The beſt ſort is thick, of a whitiſh 
colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a very 
pleaſant taſte: both the colour and 
flavour differ according to the plants 
from which the bees collect it : that 
of Narbonne in France, where roſe- 
mary abounds, is ſaid to have a very 
manifeſt flavour of that plant, and 
to be imitable by adding to other 
honey an infuſion of roſemary flow- 
ers. 
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Honey, conſidered as a medi- 
Cine, is a very uſeful detergent and 
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aperient, powerfully promoting the 
expectoration of tough phlegm: in 
ſome particular conſtitutions it has 
an inconvenience of griping or pro- 
ving purgative; this is ſaid to be in 
ſome meaſure prevented, by previ. 
ouſly boiling the honey: This, hoy. 
ever, with all conſtitutions, is by no 
means effectual; and the circum- 
ſtance mentioned has had ſo much 
weight with the Edinburgh college, 


that they do not now employ it in 


any preparation, and have entirely 
rejected the mella medicata, ſubſti- 
tuting fyrups. in their place: but 
there can be no doubt that honey is 
very uſeful in giving form to diffe- 
rent articles, although there be ſome 
individuals with whom it may diſa- 
gree. In order, however, to obtain. 
the good effects of the honey itſelf, 
it mult be uſed to a conſiderable ex- 
tent, and as an article of diet. 


MEL AMPODTUM [Z.] vide 


— 
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MELILOTUS [ Suec. ] Flores, 
horba. | | 
Trifolium melilotus officinalis Lin. 
Melilot; the leaves and flowers. 
This plant grows wild in hedges 
and among corn; and has likewiſe, 
for medicinal uſes, been cultivated 
in gardens. The green herb has no 
remarkable ſmell; when dry, 2 
pretty + ſtrong one; the taſte is 
roughiſh, bitter, and, if long, chew- 
ed, nauſeous. A decoction of this 
herb has been recommended in in- 


flammations of the abdomen ; and 


a decoction. of the flowers: in the 
fluor albus. But modern practice 
rarely employs it any otherwiſe than 
in emollient and-carminative glyſters, 
and in fomentations, cataplaſms, 
and the like; and even in theſe not 
often. It formerly gave name to 
one of the officinal plaſters, which 


received from the melilot a green 


colour, but no particular _ 


in aromatic taſte. The young ſhoots 
have the ſtrongeſt flavour; the flow- 
ers, and the herb itſelf when old, or 
produced in very moiſt rich ſoils or 
rainy ſeaſons, are much weaker both 
in {ſmell and taſte. Balm is ap- 
propriated by the writers on the 
Materia Medica, to the head, ſto- 
mach, and uterus; and in all diſ- 
orders of theſe parts is ſuppoſed to 
do extraordinary ſervice. So high 
an opinion have ſome of the che- 
miſts entertained of balm, that they 


: have expected do find in it a medi- 


cine which Mould prolong life be- 


practice however holds it in no great 
eſteem, and ranks it, where it cer- 
tainly deſerves to be, among the 


in very ſmall quantity; the remain- 
ing decoction taſtes roughiſh. Strong 
intuſions of the herb, drank as tea, 


done ſervice in a weak lax ſtate of 
the viſcera ; theſe liquors, lightly 
zeidulated with juice of lemons, turn 
of a fine reddiſh colour, and prove 
an uſeful, and to many a very 
grateful drink, in dry parching fe- 
Vers, | 

MELO [Gen.] Semina. 
Cucumis melo Lin, | 

Melon: the ſeeds. 


er cold ſeeds. They have been 
lometimes uſed, with the others of 
that claſs, as cooling and emollient ; 
"y are at preſent little taken notice 
oh, 


MENTHA PIPERITIS 
(Lind. Ed.] Herba. 
Meni ha piperita „ 


/ 
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MELISSA [Lond. Ed.] Folia. 
Meliſſa officinalis Lin. 1 
Balm; the herd. . 
This plant, when in perfection, te 
has a pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat of than the other ſorts. 
the lemon kind; and a weak rough- have a more penetrating ſmell than 


yond the uſual period. The preſent 


weaker corroborants: in diſtillation 
it yields an elegant eſſential oil, but 


and continued for ſome time, have 


Theſe ſtand among the four great- 
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Peppermint; the leaves. | 
This ſpecies of mint grows wild in 
ſome parts of England, in moiſt wa- 
tery places, hut is much leſs common 
The leaves 


any of the other mints, and a much 
warmer, pungent, glowing taſte like 
pepper, ſinking as it were into the 
tongue. The principal uſe of this 
herb is in flatulent colics, languors, 
and other ſimilar diſorders: it ſeems 
to act as ſoon as taken, and extend 
its effects through the whole ſyſtem, 
inſtantly communicating a glowing 
warmth, Water extracts the whole 
of the pungency of this herb by in- 
fuſion, and elevates it in diſtillation. 


Its officinal preparations are an eſ- 


ſential oil, a ſimple water, and a 
ſpirit. 5 


MENTHA SATIVA [ Lond. 
Ed.] Herba. e 1 CIA POS 
Mentha ſpicata. Hudſ. Loxp. 
Mentha viridis Lin. FED. 
Garden or ſpear mint; the leaves. 
The leaves of this mint have 4 
warm, roughtſh, ſomewhat bitterah 


taſte; and a ftrong, not unpleaſant, 


aromatieſmell. Their virtues are thoſe 


of a warm ſtomachic and carmina- 


tive: in loſs of appetite, nauſea, 
continual retchings to vomit, and, 
as Boerhaave expreſſes it, almoſt 
paralytic weakneſſes of the ſtomach, 
there are few ſimples perhaps of equal 
efficacy. In colic pains, the gripes 


to which children are ſubject, lien- 
teries, and other kinds of immode - 
rate fluxes, this plant frequently 


does good ſervice. It likewiſe 
proves beneficial in hyſteric caſes, 
and affords an uſeful cordial in lan- 
guors and other weakneſſes conſe- 


quent upon delivery. | 
The beſt preparations for theſe 
| Purpoſes are, a ſtrong infuſion made 


from the dry leaves in water (which 
is much ſuperior to one from the 


green herb), or rather a tincture or 


extract pegs with rectified ſpi- 


3 rit. 
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rit. Theſe poſſeſs the whole vir 


tues of the mint: the eſſential oil 
and diſtilled water contain only the 
aromatic part; the expreſſed juice 
only the aſtringeney and bitteriſh- 
neſs, together with the mucilagi- 
nous ſubſtance common to all vege- 
tables, The eſſential oil, a ſimple 
water, a ſpirit, and a conſerve, are 


kept in the ſhops, 
MENYANTHES, vide Tal- 


MERCURIALIS [ Gen.] Her- 
OLA 7 5 
| Mercurialis annua Lin, 
Herb mercury; the leaves. 
Theſe ſtand among the five emol- 


lient herbs; and with this intention 


are ſometimes made uſe of in gly- 
ſters. A ſyrup made from the 


uſeful laxative. _ | 
There 1s another ſort of mercu- 


rialis growing in woods and hedges, . 


which, though recommended by 
ſome botanic writers-as having the 
ſame virtues with the foregoing, and as 
being more palatable, has been found 
poſſeſſed of noxious qualities. This 
may be diitinguiſhed from the fore- 
going, by its being a perennial plant, 
Mercurialis perennis Lin. by being 
larger, haviug its leaves rough, and 
the ſtalk not at all branched ; it is 
commonly called dog's mercury. 


MERCURIUS, vide Hypzas- 


- GYRUS, 


MESPILA. Prudus meſpili vul- 
.gearis F. B. i 
Meſpili Germanici Lin. 

The medlar tree; its fruit. 
Mledlars are ſcarce ever made 
uſe of for any medicinal purpo- 
es. They have a very auſtere a- 
- ſtringent taſte, inſomuch as not to 
be eatable until mellowed by keep- 
Ng. \ 
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MEUM [Brun.] Radix. 
ÆAthuſa meum Lin. 
Spignel; the root. | 
Spignel is an umbelliferous plant, 


found wild in Italy and the warmer 


parts of Europe, and ſometimes al. 
ſo in England. The roots have a 
pleaſant aromatic ſmell, and a warm 
pungent. bitteriſh - taſte : in virtue 
they are ſimilar to the leviſticum, 


from which this root ſeems to differ 


only in being weaker and ſomewhat 
more agreeable. .' It is an uſeful aro- 
matic and carminative, though at 
preſent ſo little regarded as to have 


no place in our pharmacopceias, 


 MEZEREUM Lend. Ta! 


Cortex radicis. . 
Daphne mezereum Lin. 


- | Mezereon, or ſpurge olive; the 
bark of the root. 

leaves, given in the doſe of two 
ounces, is ſaid to prove a mild and 


 Mezereon, although an article of 


great activity, has only of late had 


a place in our pharmacopc1as. It 
is a native of different parts of 
Europe; it has elegant pale pur. 
pliſh or white flowers, ſometimes 
appearing about the end of Janu- 
ary. The root was long uſed in the 
Liſbon diet-drink, for venereal com- 
2 particularly nodes and other 
ymptoms reſiſting the uſe of mer. 
cury; but with the compoſition of 
this article we were unacquainted, 
till an account of it was publiſhed in 
the Edinburgh Phyſical Eſſays, by 


Dr Donald Monro of London. 


On chewing it a little, it proves 
very pungent, and its acrimony 1s 
accumulated about the fauces, and 
is very durable. It is employed 
chiefly under the form of decoction; 
and it enters the decoctiim ſarſapa 
rillæ compoſitum of the Londo 
college ; but it has alſo been uſed 1 
powder combined with ſome inactive 
one, as that of liquorice root. It 1 
apt to occaſion vomiting and purg 
ing; To muſt be begun in grain-doſe 
and graduallPincreaſed.. It is oftel 
uſefully combined with — 

3 1 


t II. 


plant, 


= _ . e eruptions not _- = 4 1a. fe EE 
. „ Theſe inſects are found in cellars, | 
ave 2 BY MILLEFOLIUM [E4.] Folia, e ao IEA 


warm 


Be 


part II. 
The bark of the root contains moſt 
acrimony, though ſome prefer the 
woody part. Mezereon has alſo 
been uſed with good effects in tu- 
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taſte of the other is almoſt loſt by 
drying. 8 | 


| MILLEPEDA (Lond. EA 


under ſtones, and in cold moiſt 


7 WW 3 2 ; places: in the warmer countries th 18 
ng Achillea millefolium Lin. | = rarely met with. Millepedes have 100 
a Milfoil ; the leaves and flowers. , a faint diſagreeable ſmell, and 4 1 
3 This grows plentifully about the ſomewhat pungent, ſweetiſh, nau- 1 
3 ſides of fields, and on dry commons, ſeous taſte. They have been highly 1 
an e port, e kr, celehrtedl in Warpne 5 Ge 9 
x; Ha mer. The leaves have a rough bit- in all kinds of alla ons of ha 9 
5 teriſh taſte, and a faint aromatic bowels, in the jaundice, weakneſs 1 

{mell. Ther virtues are thoſe of a of ſight, and a variety of other dif- Bi 

Bd; rery mild. aſtringent; and as ſuch orders. Whether theyghave any juſt wii 
they ſtand recommended in hzmor- title to theſe virtues, is greatly to be [1 { 

rhagies both internal and external, doubted : thus much is certain, that a 

ads in diarrhœas, debility, and laxity of their real effects come far ſhort of 14 | 

i the fibres, and likewiſe in ſpaſmodic the character uſually given of them. | | 
icle of YN and hyſterical affections. In theſe Their officinal preparations are, the ng 
te had caſes, ſome of the Germans have a , millepedes dried and powdered, and lick. 
u 4. high opinion of this herb, par- a vinous infuſion, which is by ſome [43 
rts of ticularly Stahl, who eſteemed it a held in high eſteem in caſes of hoop- 'F 
8 very effectual aſtringent, and one of ing cough. | 7 LIE 1 
RAE the moſt certain tonics and ſedatives, | it 
8 Its virtues are extracted in great MINIUM [Lond.] Red lead; 111 
in the perfection by proof ſpirit; water lead calcined to redneſs. See the 1 
| com- takes up its aſtringency and bitter- article PLUMBUM. nn ES 1 
1T121ĩ5ê. A 2 q tt 
F mer. bour; tinctures made in reified —MORSUS DIABOLI CBrun. J 18 
od ſpirit contain both, though they Radix, folia. r 1 
inted I be rather weaker than thoſe in proof Scabioſa ſucciſſa Lin. | Tad 
ſhed in ſpirit. TM Devil's bit; the leaves and roots. 138 
0 þ The flowers of milfoil are conſi- Theſe ſtand recommended as a- | Ai 
1. derably ſtronger in aromatic flavour lexipharmacs, but they have long 0 
proves than the leaves; in diſtillation, they given place to medicines of greater 145 
coy i field a ſmall quantity of efential oil, efficacy. | | IA 
Fe of an elegant blue colour. N „„ 
bie The roots, taken up in the ſpring, = MORUM [Lond.] Erudtus. 

\Rion i e an _agr eeable, warm, pungent Marus nigra Lin. 
arlapa· tate. Dr Grew reſembles them to Mulberry ; the fruit. | 
,ondo contrayerva, and imagines they This tree is commonly cultivated ' 
uſed 1 might mn. ſome degree ſupply its on account of its fruit, 'which is ra- 
nactive 3 this, however, is much to be ther eaten for pleaſure than uſed as 
It 11 oubted, ſince there is ſuch a re- a medicine; it has the common 
purg ear © difference between the two, qualities of the other ſweet fruits, 
n-doleifl | at whilſt one retains its taſte for a abating heat, quenching thirſt, and 
s often ength of time after it has been promoting the groſſer Ae 2 an 
ercury brought to us from America, the agreeable ſyrup ma from the juice 
15 5 1 


The 


is kept in the ſhops. The bark 


of the roots has been in conſider- 
able eiteem as a vermifuge ; ; its taſte 
is bitter, and ſomewhat ai 1 


MOSCHUS C Lond. Ed.] 
ia. moſchiferus Lin. - 


Muſk is a grumous ſubſtance like 


* clotted blood, found in a little bag, 
fituated n near the umbilical region of 
a particular kind of animal met with 


in China, Tartary, and the Eaſt- In- 
dies: the beſt muſk is brought from 
onquin, an inferior ſort from A- 


om Ruſſia. | 
Fine muſiScomes to us in woah 
thin bladders ; which are generally 


£2 and Bengal, and a ſtill worſe 


about the ſize of a pigeon's egg, 


covered with thort brown hairs, well 
filled, and without any appearance 
of having been opened. 
it ſelf is dry, with a kind of unctuo- 
ſi'y, of a dark reddiſh brown, or 
ruſty blackiſh colour, j in ſmall round 
grains, with very few hard black 


_ clots, and perfectly free trom any 


ſandy or other viſible foreign mat- 


- ter. If chewed, and rubbed with a 


knife on paper, it looks ſmooth; 


bright, yellowiſh, and free from grit- 


tineſs. Laid on a red-hot i iron, it 
catches flame, and burns almoſt en- 
tirely away, leaving only an exceed- 


ing ſmall quantity of light greyiſh 
aſhes; if any earthy ſubſtances have 


been mixed with the mulk; the quan- 
tity of the reſiduum will readily diſ- 
cover them 


Muſk has a bitteriſh ſubacrid taſte; ; 


a fragrant ſmell, agrecable at 4 di- 


ſtance, but When {melt hear to, ſo 
ſtrong as to be diſagreeable, unleſs 
weakened by the admixture of other 
ſubſtances. If a [mall quantity be 
infuſed in ſpirit of wine in the cold 
for a few days, it imparts a deep, 


but not red tincture: this, though 


it diſcovers no great ſmell of rhe 
muſk, is nevertheleſs firongly i im- 
preguated \ with its virtues ; za lingle 
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pan ll. 


drop of it communicates to a whole 
yo of wine a rich muſky flavour. 
ree of flavour whichatinQure 
drawn from a known quantity of 
muſk, communicates to vinous li. 
quors, is perhaps one of the belt 
criteria for judging of the g 20dneſy 
of this commodity. Neumann i in. 
forms us, that ſpirit of wine dif. 
ſolves ten parts out of thirty of 
muſk, and that water takes up 
twelve; that water elevates its ſmel 
in dillillation, whilſt pure ſpirit 
brings over nothing. | 
Muſk is a medicine of great eſteem 
in the eaſtern countries: among 


us, it has been for ſome time pretty 


much out of uſe, even as a perfume. 
It appears, however, from late ex- 
perience, to be, when properly ma- 
naged, a remedy of good ſervice 
even againſt thoſe diſorders which it 
has been ſuppoſed to produce. Dr 
Wall has communicated (in the Phi- 
loſophical Pranfactions, n* 474), 
an account of ſome extraordinary ef. 
fects of muſk in convullive and other 
diſeaſes, which have too often baf- 
fled the force of medicine. He ob- 
ſerves, that the ſmell of perfumes is 


often of diſſervice, where the ſub- 


ſtance taken inwardly, and in conſis 


derable quantity, - produces the hap- 


ieſt effects: that two perſons, la- 
ries under a ſubſultus tendinum, 
extreme anxiety, and want of ſleep, 
from the bite of a mad dog, by ta- 
king two doſes of muſk, each of 


which was ſixteen grains, were per- 


fectly relieved from their complaints. 


He likewiſe obſerves, that convulſixe 
hiccups, - attended with the worl: 


-Iymptoms, were removed by a doſe 
zor two, of ten grains: and that in 


ſome caſes, where this medicine 
could not, on account of itrong 
convullions, be adminiſtered to the 
patient by the mouth, it proved of 
ſervice when injected as a glyſter. 
He likewiſe adds, that under the 


quantity of | fix grains, he- never 


found much effect from it; but that, 
taken 


W © O©9 
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taken to ten grains aka. it 
never fails to produce a mild dia 
phareſis. without at all heating or 
gieing any uncaſineſs; z that on the 
contrary, it caſes pain, raiſes the 
ſpirits, .and.- that after the ſweat 
we out the patient uſually falls 
into a refreſhing ſleep; that he ne- 
ver met with any hyſterical perſon, 
how averſe ſoever to perfumes, but 


could take it in the form of a bolus, 


without inconvenience, To this 

aper is annexed an account of ſame 
father extraordinary effects of muſk, 
obſerved by another gentleman. Re- 


peated experience has ſince confirm 


ed its efficacy in theſe diſorders; 


The doſe has ſometimes been increa - 


ſed, part iculatly in convulſive diſor- 
ders, to the quantity of a fcruple 
or half a dram every three or four 
haurs, with two or three ſpoonfuls 
of the muſſe julep between. The j jus 
lep is the only officinal preparation 
of it. It is combined with opium 
in tetanus, and with uur in 1a 
bies canina. 

It is not improbable, that we os 
often diſappointed of the good ef- 
fects which this medicine might pro- 


duce, from the muſk. with which the 


ſhops axe e being FOE 
Ates den, 85 


N Aricd Kits brought 


from, the gEaft: Indies; their out. 


ward part freed from the ſtone. 
Five kinds of myrobalans were 

formerly directed as pfficinals: all 
of them are ſuppoſed to be the pro- 
duce of the ſame tree, but its bota- 
nical deſcription is not yet aſcer- 
tained. 

All the myrobalans have a low de- 


gree of purgative virtue. They have 
alſo an aſtringent Jun: diſcover- 


able by the tale, om their uſe a- 
mong the Indians for tanning lea- 
ther, and from their ftriking a black. 
Foo with 9 e ; 


Mace Medi a. 


u of this, a ſuppo- 
ed to ſtrengthen the bowels after 


their operation as a cathartic is over. 


Nevertheleſs their purgative virtue is 


ſo inconſiderable, that practitioners 
have for a long time laid them en- 


tirely aſide with that intention; and 
the college ot Edinburgh, as well aa 
that of London, has now rejected 
them from the gy of "OI | 


38 2. d 
NVRRHA Chand n cur. 
mi reſina. MIELY 
Myrrh; gum e Gift W. 


Myrrh is a concrete gummy refi- 
nt juice brought from the Eaſt- 


Indies, in glebes on drops, of vari- 


ous colours and magnitudes. The 
beſt ſort is of a brown or reddiſh 
yellow « colgur, ſomewhat tranſparent; 
of a lightly pungent, bitter -taſte, 
with an aromatic, flavour, though 
not ſufficient to prevent its proving 
nauſeous to the palate; and a ſtrong, 


not diſagreeable imell.' The medical 
effects of this aromatic bitter are to 


warm and ſtrengthen the viſcera: it 
frequently occaſions a mild diapho- 
reſis, and promotes the fluid ſecre- 
tions in general. 

Hence it proves ſerviceable in nn 
guid caſes, diſeaſes, ariſing from a 


ſimple inaQtivity, thoſe female diſor- 
ders which proceed from a cold, mu- 


cous, ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of the 
humours, ſuppręſſions of the uterine 
diſcharges, cacheQic diſorders, and 
where the lungs and thorax are op- 


preſſed by viſeid phlegm. :Myrrh i is 
likewiſe ſuppoſed in a peculiar man- 


ner to reſiſt putrefaction i in all parts 
of the body; and in this light ſtands 
recommended in malignant, putrid, 
and peſtilential feyers, and in the 
ſmall- pox; in which laſt it is ſaid to 
accelerate the eruption. 

The preſent practice does not ſeem 
to expect any peculiar virtue from 


myrrh; and it is now perhaps leſs 
ä in employed than formerly, Some late 


writers 
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writers; however, wad particularly 


DrSimmons, in his Treatiſe on Con- 


fumptions, have beſtowed very high 


encomiums upon it, even in caſes of 


tuberculous phthiſis; and although 


it can by no means be repreſented as 
a remedy much to be. depended up- 


on, yet there is reaſon to believe 


that it has en ſerviceable 1 in ſome 
cafes. 


Rectiſied Grit extracts the fine 


9 4 # 


um has a difabrecable taſte, «ith 
ACK any thing of the peculiar fla · 
vour of the myrrh: this part dif- 
folves in water, Oe ſome- 1mpu- 


rities which remain. In diſtillation | 


with water, a conſiderable quantity 
of a ponderous eſſential oil ariſes, re- 
ſembling in flavour tlie original drug. 


Myrrh is the baſis of an officinal 


tincture. It enters the pilule EX 
aloe et myrrha, the pilulæ e gum- 
mi, and pilulæ ſtomachicæ, and 
ſome other formulz. But for ob- 


taining its full effects, it muſt be gi- 


ven in doſes of half a dram or up- 


wards; and it is thought to be ad- 
vantageouſſy united with a propor- 


tion of nitre, cream of tartar, or 
ſome other ręfrigerant ſalt. 


- MYRTUS PBran.] Baccæ. 
 Myrtus communis Lin. 5 
Myrtle; the berries. 

This is an evergreen ſhrub, grow- 
ing in Italy, and cultivated in our 
botanic gardens. The leaves and ber- 


ries have been ſometimes made uſe of - 


as aſtringents, but not at preſent re- 
garded. 


NAPUS C Brun, ] Gn. 
Br ſica napus Lin. 8 
Sweet navew, or navew gentle 3 


the ſeeds. 971 


This is a ſort of turnip, ſown in 


ſome of our Dr AE for culinary uſe: 


Part Il. 


the roots are warmer than the com- 
mon turnip. The feeds have a bit. 
teriſh alle: accompanied with 2 
faint aromative flavour: abundance 
of virtues have been aſeribed to them, 
as attenuating, detergent, alexi. 
pharmac, and others; at preſent they 
are hardly employed 1 in medicine. 


NaANDDS INDICA [Brun 


| Radix. 


aromatic flayour and bitterneſs of 


e * Lin. 
Indian nard, or ſpikenard. 


Tnis root, brought from the 


Eaft-Indies, is a congeries of ſmall 


fibres ifſuing from one head, and 
mitted cloſe together, ſo as to form 


a bunch about the ſize of the finger, 


with ſome ſmall ſtrings at the oppo- 
fite end of the head. The matted 


fibres (which are the parts choſen 


for medicinal purpoſes) are ſuppoſed 
by ſome to be the head or ſpike of 
the plant, by others the root: they 
ſeem rather to be the remains of the 


withered ſtalks, or the ribs of the 


leaves: ſometimes entire leaves and 
pieces of ſtalks are found among 
them: we likewiſe now and then 
meet with a number of theſe bunches 
iſſuing from one root. 

Spikenard has a warm, pun- 
gent, bitterifh taſte; and a ſtrong, 
not very agreeable, ſmell. It is ſto- 
machic and carminative ; and ſaid to 
be alexipharmac, en and em- 


menagogue; but at preſent i it is very 


little pe. : 
| NASTURTIUM A0 ATT- 
CUM [ Lond. Ed.] Herba. 

W eee naſturtium Lin. 
ater· creſſes; the freſh herb. 
This plant grows wild in rivulets, 
and the clearer ſtanding waters ; its 
leaves remain green all the year, but 


are in 2 perfection in the | 


ſpring. They have a quick pungent 
ſmell (when rubbed betwixt the fin- 


gers), and an acrid taſte, ſimilar to 


that of cochlearia, but ee 12 


my 


— - me Arn 2 2 2 


893 = 2 
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to theirvirtues, uber oo are among the 


milder aperient antiſcorbutics. Hoff- 


man has a high opinion of this 
plant, and recommends it as of fim- 
gular efficacy for accelerating the 
circulation, ſtrengthening the viſce- 
ra, opening obſtructions of the 
glands, promoting the fluid ſecre- 
tions, and purifying the blood and 
humours: for theſe purpoſes, the 
expreſſed juice, which contains the 
| peculiar taſte and-pungency of the 
herb, may be taken in doſes of an 
ounce or two, and continued for a 
conſiderable time. The juice istan 
ingredient in the ſuccu N e 
e of the . „ 
NEPETA [Brun] Pala Week 
'Nepeta catatia Lin-. 
Catmint; the leaves. 
This plant is commonly abe 
in our gardens, and is ſometimes al- 
ſo found growing wild in hedges 
and on dry banks. It a moderately 
aromatic plant, of a ſtrong ſmell, not 
ill reſembling a mixture of mint and 
pennyroyal; of the virtues of which 
it likewiſe particapates! 1 


NEPHRITICUM LIGNUM 
[Brun,] { 

Guilandina moringa Ein. 

Nephritic wood. | 

This is an American wood, 
brought to us in large, compact, 


a wkitiſh or pale yellow colour on 
the outſide, and dark coloured or 
. reddiſh within: the bark is uſually 
rejected. This wood imparts to 
water or rectiſied ſpirit a deep tinc- 
turez appearing, when placed be- 
tween the eye and the light, of a 
golden colour ; in other ſituations, 
blue: pieces of another wood are 
ſometimes mixed with it, which give 
only a yellow colour to water. The 
nephritic wood has ſcarce any ſmell, 
and very little taſte. It ſtands re- 
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bbomenürck in aiculty of urine. 
nephiitic complaints, and all diſor- 
dors of the kidneys and urinary paſ- 
ſages; and is ſaid to have this pecu- 
Har advantage, that it does not, like 
the warmer diuretics, heat or offend 
the parts. Practitioners, however, 
have not found theſe virtues war- 
enen by d eee af . 


NICO TIANA [LLond. 32 Folium. 
' Nicotiana tabacum Lin. 
Tobacco; the leaves. 


This plant was firſt brought ir into 


Borape about the year 1560, from 
the iſland Tobago in America; and 
is how ſometimes cultivated for me- 
dicinal uſe in our gardens; but in 
general imported from America in 
large JO 'The _ are a- 
bout two feet long, of à pale ** 


colour whilſt freſh, and when care- 


fully dried of a lively yellowiſh caſt. 


They have a ſtrong, diſagreeable 


ſmell, like that of the narcotie plants; 
and a very acrid burning taſte. Ta- 
ken internally, they prove virulently 
cathartic and emetie, occafionin 

almoſt intolerable cardialgie anxie- 
ties. By boiling in water, their vi- 


rulence is abated, and at length de- 


ſtroyed: an extract made by long 
coction is recommended by Stahl and 


other German phyſicians, as a ſafe 


and moſt effeQual aperient, expecto- 


| rant, detergent, &c. but this medicine, 
ponderous pieces, without knots, of which is extremely precarious and 


uncertain in ſtrength, has never come 
into eſteem among us. Of late, 
however, tobacco, under the form 
of a vinous or watery infuſion, and 
taken in ſuch ſmall doſes as to pro- 
duce little effect from its action on 
the ſtomach, has been recommended 
to the attention of practitioners by 
Dr Fowler. He has found it to be 


a very ee, and powerful diuretic, 


and has publiſhed many caſes of 


dropſy and dyſury, in which its 


employment has been attended with 
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the belt effects. And theſe: good 


effects have been confirmed by the 
obſervations of other practitioners. 
. Tobacco is ſometimes uſed: exter- 


- nally in > for deſtroying 
e 


<utaneous inſects, cleanfing old ul- 


Cers, &c. Beaten into a. maſh with 


. vinegar or brandy, it has ſometimes 
proved ſerviceable for removing hard 


tumours of the hypochondres; an ac- 
Count is given in che Edinburgh Eſ- 


ſays of two caſes of this kind cured 
„% en ihcf7 $o., Fas. 
Iajections by the anus of the 


 {moke or decoction have been uſed 


With advanta ge uin caſes of obſtinate 
£onſtipation threatening ileus, of in- 
carcerated hernia, of aſcarides, of 


 #paſmodic aſthma, and of perſons ap- 


.parently-; dead from drowning or 


other fadden cauſes. - It has been 
uſed internally in form of ſyrup, 


Lonſerve, and infuſion, in cafes of 
worms, epilepſy, amenorrhea, aſth- 


ma, &c. but it is certainly too ac- 


tive to be thus ventured on. An in- 
fuſion of its aſhes, recommended in 


dropfy, is not probably different 


from other ſuch vegetable lixivia. 
There is another ſort of tobacco 
found wild on dunghills an ſeveral 


parts of England: Nicotiana ruſtica 


of Lin. It ſeems to agree in qua- 


1 lity with the hyoſcyamus formerly 


mentioned, though, as Dale informs 
us, often ſubſtituted in our markets 
for the true tobacco: from which it 
may be- diſtinguiſhed by the leaves 
being much ſmaller, and the flowers 


not reddiſh as thoſe of the officinal 
Jort, but of a yellowiſh” green co- 


Jour. 


_ NIGELLA [Brun.] Semen. 
Nigella fativa Lin. 
Fennel-flower ; the ſeeds. | 
This plant is ſown annually in 


ſome of our gardens; the ſeeds moſt 
eſteemed. are brought from Italy. 


They have a ſtrong, not unpleaſant 


 {mell; and a ſubacrid, ſomewhat 


9 
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unctuous diſagreeable taſte. They 
ſtand recommended as . aperient, 
diuretic, &c. but have long been 
- ſtrangers to practice, and are by 
fame ſuſpected to have noxious qua- 


VNITRUM [| Lond. Ed.] 
Huli nitratum. ' | 
Nine, 8 
Nitre, or ſaltpetre, is a ſalt ex. 
tracted in Perſia and the Eaft-In. 
dies from certain earths that lie on 


the ſides of hills; and artificially 


produced, in ſome parts of Europe 
from animal and vegetable matters 
rotted together, with the addition of 
lime and aſhes, and expoſed for a 
length of time to the air; without 
the acceſs of which, nitre is never 


generated: the ſalt extracted from 


the earth, &c. by means of water, 


is purified by colature and ęryſtalli- 
ation. r 

Pure nitre diſſolves in about fix 
times its weight of water, and con- 


cretes again into colourleſs tranſpa- 


rent cryſtals; their figure is that of 
an hexagonal priſm, terminated by 


a pyramid of an equal number of 
ſides. It readily melts in the fire; 


and in contact with fuel deflagrates, 
with a bright flame and conſiderable 


noiſe; after the detonation is over, 


a large quantity of alkaline ſalt is 
found remaining. The taſte of nuſß 


is ſharp, penetrating, and bitteriſf, 


accompanied with a certain ſenſation 
of coldneſs. 

Nitre is a medicine celebrated in 
many diſorders. Beſides the ape- 
rient quality of neutral ſalts in ge- 


neral, it has a manifeſtly cooling one, 


by which it quenches thirſt, and a- 
bates febrile heats and commotions 
of the blood: it has one great ad- 
vantage above the refrigerating me- 
dicines of the acid kind, that it does 
not coagulate the animal juices ; 
blood, which is coagulated by all 
the mineral acids, and milk, &c. 7 

| ACICS 


acids of every kind, are by nitre 
hey rendered more dilute, and preſerved 


from coagulation : it is, however, 
py ſuppoſed to thicken the thin, ſe- 
by rous, acrimonious humours, and oe- 


lua- cafion an uniform mixture of them 
with ſuch as are more thick and viſ- 
cid; by this means preventing the 
ill conſequences whieh would other- 
wiſe enſue from. the former, though 
it has not, as Junckner ſuppoſes, 
i any property of really obtunding 
-In- acrimony. This medicine for the 
5 oy molt part promotes urine ; ſometimes. 
* 


gently looſens the belly; but in cold 
05 phlegmatic habits, very rarely has 


REP this effect, though given in large 
n of a . . 
mg doſes: alvine fluxes, proceeding 


from too great acrimony of the 
bile or inflammation of the inteſtines, 
are ſuppreſſed by it : in. choleric 
and febrile diſorders, it generally 
excites ſweat z but in malignant ca- 


all ſes, where the pulſe is low, and the 
” firength loſt, it retards this falutary 
nos cracuation and the eruption of the 
_ exanthemata. he 

{pa- Dr Stahl has written an expreſs 
t of treatiſe upon the medical virtues of 
| by nitre; in which he informs us, from 
4 of his own experience, that this ſalt 
2 added to gargariſms employed in in- 
3 fammations of the fauces in acute 
owe fevers, thickens the ſalival moiſture 
Wy upon the palate and fauces into the 


conſiſtence of a mucus, which keeps 
them moiſt for a conſiderable time; 
whereas, if nitre be not added, a 
ſudden dryneſs of the mouth imme- 
dately, enſues : that in nephritic 


dm complaints, the prudent uſe of nitre 
x 5 s of more ſervice than any of the 
8 numerous medicines uſually recom- 
"Hen mended 1n that diſeaſe : that nitre 
3 gives great relief in ſuppreſſion and 
85 heat of urine, whether ſimple or oc 
ane caſioned by a venereal taint ; that 


it is of great ſervice in acute and 
| inflammatory pains of the head, eyes, 
8 eats, teeth, & c. in all eryſipelatous 


r e whether particulay ar uni 


acids $ | 
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verſal, and likewiſe in chronic deli- 


rium; that in diarrhea happening 


in petechial fevers, nitre mixed with 
abſorbents and diaphoretics, had the- 
beſt effects, always putting a ſtop to 
the flux, or rendering the evacuation 
ſalutary ; that in diarrhoea happen- 
ing in the ſmall-pox, it had been em- 
ployed with the like ſucceſs, two 
doſes or three at moſt conſiſting of 


two, three, or four grains each, ac- 


cording to the age, &c. of the pa- 
tient, given at the interval of two or 
three hours, putting a ſtop to the 
flux, after the bezoardic powders, 
both with and without opium, had 


been given without ſucceſs. The 


ſame author recommends this ſalt 
likewiſe as a medicine of ſingular 


ſervice in cholera attended with - 
great anxieties and heat of the 


blood; in the flatulent ſpaſmodic 
heartburns familiar to hypochondria- 


cal people; and againſt the loſs of ap- 
petite, nauſea, vomiting, &c. which 


gouty perſons are ſometimes ſeized 


with upon the pains of the feet, &c. 


fuddenlyremitting. In caſesof this laſt 
kind, the uſe of nitre ſurely requires 
great caution, although the author 
aſſures us, that no bad conſequences 
are to be feared from it. Neverthe- 
leſs, he obſerves, that in a phthiſis 
and ulcerous affection, it has been 
found to be of no ſervice ; and that 
therefore its uſe may be ſuperſeded 
in theſe complaints. Indeed, in diſ- 
orders of the lungs in general, it is 
commonly reckoned to be rather 


' hurtful than beneficiak In modern 


Practice, it is given in form of pow- 
der or julep as a refrigerant and 


diuretic ;, and ſome recommend it - 


much in hemoptyſis, though in ſome ' 


conſtitutions it is alleged to have a 
peculiar influence on the lungs, 'oc- 
caſioning dyſpnea even when given 
by the anus. It is ſaid to diſpoſe 
to cramps in the ſtomach, and to be 
particularly unfriendly to gouty ſto- 
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among us is from two or three grains 


to a ſcruple; though it may be gi - 


ven with great ſafety, and generally 


to better advantage, in larger quan- 
tities: the only inconvenience is its 
not being apt to fit eaſy on the ſto- 
mach. Some have affirmed, that 
this ſalt loſes half its weight of a- 


queeus moiſture by fuſion, and con- 


ſequently that one part of melted 
nitre is equivalent to two of the 


cryſtals; but it did not appear, up- 


on ſeveral careful trials, to loſe fo 


much as one twentieth of its weight. 
The only officinal preparation of 


nitre is the troches. It is emplqy- 


ed likewiſe in operations on metal- 


lic bodies, for promoting their cal- 
cination, as in the calx antimonii 


nitrata. 


lia 


Lyſimachia e Lin. 


| Moneywott, or herb two-pence ;_ 


the leaves. | 
This grows ſpontaneouſly in moiſt 


watery places, and creeps on the. 


ground with two little roundiſh 


leaves at each joint. Their taſte is. 
ſubaſtringent, and very lightly acid: 
hence they ſtand recommended by 


Boerhaave in the hot ſcurvy, and in 


uterine and other hemorrhagies. But. 


their effects are fo inconſiderable, 
that common practice takes no no- 
tice of them. | 5 


NUX MOSCHATA [ Lond. 
Ed.] Oleum eſſentiale, oleum expreſ- 


ſum, oleum macis, vulgs dictum. 


Myriſtica moſchata. Act. Holm. 


LLond.] 8 
HMHriſtica officinalis Lin. Sup. 


Nutmeg. 
Nutmegs are the kernel of a roun- 


diſh nut which grows in the Eaſt- 
Indies. The outfide . covering of 
this fruit is ſoft and fleſhy like that 


— 
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The uſual: doſe of this medieine 


NUMMULARIA [Braun.] Fo- 


k 


of a walnut, and ſpontaneouſly o. 
pens when the nut grows ri pe: im- 
mediately under this lies the mace, 
(ſee the article Macis) which forms 
a kind of reticular covering; thro? 
the fiſſures whereof appears a hard 
woody ſnell that includes the nut. 
meg. Theſe kernels have long been 
made uſe of both for medicinal and 
culinary purpoſes, | and deſervedly 


looked upon as a warm agreeable a. 


romatic. They are ſuppoſed like. 
wife to have an aſtringent virtue; 
and are employed with that inten- 
tion in diarrhœas and dyſenteries, 
Their aſtringency is ſaid to be in- 
creaſed by torrefaction, but this 
does not appear to the taſte: this 
treatment certainly deprives the ſpice 
of ſome of its finer oil, and therefore 
renders it lefs efficacious for any good 
purpoſe; and, if we may reaſon 


from analogy, probably abates of its 


aſtringency. Nutmegs diſtilled with 


water, afford a large quantity of eſ. 
ſential oil, reſembling in flavour the 
ſpice itſelf ; after the diſtillation, an 


. infipid ſebaceous matter is found 


ſwimming on the water; the decoc- 
tion, inſpiſſated, gives an extract of 
an unctuous, very lghtly bitteriſh 
taſte, and with little or no aſtrin · 
gency. Rectified ſpirit extracts the 
whole virtue of nutmegs by infuſion, 
and elevates very little of it in diſtil- 
lation: hence the ſpirituous extract 


poſſeſſes the flavour of tlie ſpice in 


an eminent degree. _ 
Nutmegs yield to the preſs, when 
heated, a conſiderable quantity of 
limpid yellow oil, which on cooling 
concretes into a ſebaceous conſiſt- 
ence. In the ſhops we meet with 
three ſorts of unctuous ſubſtances, 
called oil of mace, though really ex- 


; preſſed from the nutmeg. The beſt 


is brought from the Eaſt-Indics, in 
{tone jars ; this is of a thick con- 
ſiſtence, of the colour of mace, and 
an agreeable fragrant ſmell : the ſe- 
cond fort, which is paler — 
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and much inferior i in lis, comes 


from Holland in ſolid maſſes, gene- 
rally flat and of a ſquare figure: the 


third, which is the worſt of all, and 


uſually called common. oil -of mace, 
is an artificial compoſition of ſevum, 
palm oil, and the like, flavoured with 


a little genuine oil of nutmeg. | 
Theſe oils yield all that part in which 


their aromatic flavour reſides, on di- 
ſlillation to water, and to pure ſpi- 
rit by infuſion: the diſtilled liquor 
and ſpirituous tincture nearly re- 
ſemble in quality thoſe prepared i im- 


mediately from the nutmeg. The 


officinal preparations of nutmegs 
are, a ſpirit and eſſential oil, and the 
nutmegs in ſubſtance roaſted. Both 
the nutmeg itſelf and its eſſential oil 
enter ſeveral compoſitions, as the 


confectio aromatica, ſpiritus amo- 


niæ compolitus, &c. 


NUX PISTACHIA [Gen.] 
Piſtachia vera Lin. 
Piſtachio nut. 


This is a moderately large nut, 
containing a kernel of a pale green- 


ih colour, covered with a reddiſh 
ſkin, The tree which produces it 
grows ſpontaneouſly in Perſia, Ara- 
bia, and ſeveral iſlands of the Archi- 
pelago: it bears likewiſe the colds of 
our own climate, ſo as to have pro- 
duced fruit not inferior to that which 


we receive from abroad. Piſtachio - 


nuts have a pleaſant, ſweet, unctuous 
taſte, reſembling that of almonds. 


They are ranked amongſt the ana- 


lepties; and are by ſome much e- 
ſeemed in certain weakneſſes, and i in 
emaciated habits. | 


NUX-VOMICA CLSuec. * 

Strychnos nux vomica Tow... 

Nux vomica. 

This is the produce of a tree 
growing in the Eaft-Indies, where 
it is ſaid to be uſed as a ſpecific a- 
gainſt the bite of a n of water· 


Materia M edica. 
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deleterious ; but has been uſed i in 
doſes from five to ten grains twice a- 
day or ſo, in intermittents, particu- 
larly obſtinate quartans, and in con- 
tagious dyſentery. The rychnot 
Ignatii is a tree of the ſame kind, 
producing gourd-like fruit, the ſeeds 
of which are improperly called $t 
Ignatius's beans. Theſe, and alſo 
the woods or roots, of ſome ſuch 


trees, called lignum colubrinum or 


ſnakewood, are very narcotic bittere 
like the nux vomica. 


 NYMPHEA ALBA [Bran] 
Radix flores. 

Nymphaa alba Lin. | 

White water lily; the root and 
flowers. 

This grows in rivers and hw 
lakes, flowering uſually in June. 
The roots and flowers have a rough, 
bitteriſh, glutinous taſte; (the flow- 
ers are the leaſt rough); and when 
freſh, they have a diſagreeable ſmell, 
which 1s in great meaſure loſt by 


drying: they are recommended in 


alvine fluxes, gleets, and the like. 
The roots are ſuppoſed by ſome to 
be in a high degree narcotic, but on 
no very good foundation. Linde- 


ſtolpe informs us, that in ſome parts 


of Sweden they were in times of 


ſcarcity uſed as food, and did not 
prove unwholeſome. 


OCHRA IC Brun. 


Vellow ochre: a ſoft friable ore | 


of iron, of a yellow colour, dug in 
ſeveral parts of England, It poſſeſ· 


ſes the virtues of the calces of iron 


and hæmatites; but in ſo low a de- 
gree, that the ſhops have deſervedly 


rejected it; its proom—_ uſe i is as a 
F 2 SAGER FS A : 
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ENANTHE Radix, folia. joined together, they have been call: 
Cenanthe crocata Lin. ed thus maſculum, and when twg 
- Hemlock: dropwort. ++ - were very large, thus femininums: 
I ̃ bis is one of three ſpecies of the ſometimes four or five, about the 
genus cenanthe, belonging to the bigneſs of filberds, are found adhe. 
umbelliferous claſs, and natives of ring to a piece of the bark of the 
Great Britain. It grows in moiſt tree from which they exuded; theſe 
places, with pinnated leaves, ribbed have been named thus cirtiroſum: the 
ſtalks, and white thick ſhort bunchy finer powder, which rubs off from 
roots. It is known as a virulent the tears in the carriage, mica thurit; 
poiſon; but the juice of the root, and the coarſer powder, mannd thu. 
or the infuſion of the leaf, has been ris. This drug is not however, in 
recommended in chronic eruptions. any of its ſtates, what is now called 
A caſe was ſome time ago pub- thut or frankincenſe in the ſhops. 
' liſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſac- Olibanum conſiſts of about equal 
tions by Dr Pultney; in which, parts of gummy and reſinous mat. 
when taken by miſtake in an affec- ters; the firſt ſoluble in water, the 
tion of that kind, it had nearly pro- other in rectified ſpirit. With re. 
ved fatal, but was in the end the gard to its virtues, abundance hare 
means of accompliſhing a complete been attributed to it, particularly in 
recovery. It has ſince that been a diſorders of the head and breaſt, in 
good deal employed at Edinburgh, hæmoptocs, and in alvine and ute- 
and in ſome caſes with apparent ad- rine fluxes : but its real effects in 
vantage. The late Dr Hope thought, theſe caſes are far from anſwering the 
that in many caſes he found an infu- promiſes of the recommenders. Ri. 
_ fibn of leaves highly uſeful in pro- verius is ſaid to have had large expe- 
moting the menſtrual diſcharge. It rience of the good effects of this 
does not ſeem to have yet found its drug in pleuriſies, eſpecially epide- 
way into any of our modern pharma- mic ones: he directs a ſcooped apple 
copcœias; but it may, we think, be to be filled with a dram of olibanum, 
Juſtly conſidered as meriting farther then covered and roaſted under the 
attention. It proves diuretic, and aſhes; this is to be taken for a doſe, 
is apt to occaſion vertigo and ſick- three ounces of carduus water drank 
=_ meſs. | after it, and the patient covered up 
# "34-8 8 fy warm in bed: in a ſhort time, he 
OLIBANUM [Lond. Ed.] fays, either a plentiful ſweat, or a 
5H | Gummi reſina. > gentle diarrhoea, enſues, which car- 
_ > Juniperus Lycia Lin. ries off the diſeaſe. Geoffroy in- 
= a Olibanum. 5 8 forms us, that he has frequently 
iN This gummi reſinous ſubſtance is made uſe of this medicine, after ve. 
1 brought from Turkey and the Eaſt- neſection, with good ſucceſs; but 
= Indies, uſually in drops or tears, like acknowledges that it has ſometime 
_ thoſe of maſtich, but larger, of a failed. ; | : 
—_ pale [yellowiſh, and ſometimes red- . 1 
_ .- diſh colour; a moderately warm  OLIVA [ Lord. Ed.] Oleum ex- 
—_ . pungent taſte, and a ſtrong, not preſum  _ 1 7 0 | 
9 very agreeable ſmell. This drug has Olea Europea Lin. 
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received many different. appellations, Olive; the expreſſed oil of the 

_ © according to its different appearan- fruit. 1 
ces: the fagle tears are called ſimply This tree grows in the ſouthem 

' olibanum, or thus : when two are parts of France, in Spain, Italy, _ 
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Il: other warm / countries 2 with us it 
vo js uſually preſerved in the green- 
12 houſes of the curious, though it will 
he dear our ordinary winters in the o- 


ne · pen alr, and produce very good 
the fruit. Olives have an acrid, bitter, 
eſe extremely diſagreeable taſte: pick - 


the Jed, as we receive them from 4- 
om broad; they prove leſs diſagreeable; 
ir; the Lucca olives, which are ſmaller 
hus than the others, have the weakeſt 


tate; the Spamſh, or larger, the 
ſtrongeſt; the Provence, which are 
of a middling ſize, are generally the 
moſt eſteem eo. 


nat - 

the has no particular taſte or ſmell, and 
re. does not grratly differ in quality 
are from oil of almonds. Authors make 
y in mention of two forts of this oil, one 


expreſſed from the olives when fully 


rpe, which is our common olive 


's in oil: the other, before it has grown 
z the ripe ; this is called eum immatu- 
Ri- rum, and omphatinum. Nothing is 
xpe· met with in the ſhops under this 
this name; and Lemery affirms, that 
pide- there is no fuch oil; unnpe olives, 
apple yielding only a viſcid juice to the 


preſs. From the ripe fruit, two or 
three ſorts are obtained, differing 


doſe, Nin degree of purity : the pureſt runs 
drank by light preſſure: the remaining 
ed up magma, heated and preſſed more 
e, he rongly, yields an inferior ſort, 


with ſome dregs at the bottom, 


h car- called amarca. All theſe. oils con- 
y in- tan à conſiderable portion of a · 
aently aueous moiſture, and à mucilagi- 


nous ſubſtance; which ſubject them 
ta run into a putrid ſtate: to pre- 
ent this, the preparers add ſome 
ſea· ſalt, which, imbibing the aque- 
ous and mucilaginous parts, inks 
mth them to. the bottom; by this 

ang the oil becomes more homo- 
geneous, and couſequently leſs ſu- 
Iceptible of alteration. In its paſ- 
lage to us, ſome of the falt, thrown 


,uther e from the bottom by the ſhaking 
by, and WP! the veſſel, is ſometimes mixed. 
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The oil obtained from this fruit 


in our colder climate, becomes too 
thick to ſuffer it freely to ſubſide; and 
hence this oil is ſometimes found to 
have a manifeſtly-ſaline taſte; Oil 
alive-is uſed in the ſimple oleum ſul- 
phuratum, and ſeveral ointments.. 
It is oftener-employed with this laſt 
intention than the other expreſſed 
oils, but more rarely for internal 


medieinal purpoſes, although not 


unfrequently it is employed againſt 


coughs and hoarſeneſs, when united 
with water by the intervention of 


ONONIS C Sec.] Radix. 


Ononis ſpinoſa Lin. 
. Reſt-harrow,-camtnock, or petty- 


whin ; the root. 2 Ji 
This plant grows wild in waſte- 


grounds, and dry fields. The root 


has a diſagreeable ſmell, and a nau- 


ſeous ſweetiſn taſte: it ſtands recom- 


mended as an aperient and diuretic; 
but has never been much regarded 
- OPIUM {[ Lond. Ed.] Surcur 
Paper fomniferum Lin. 
„Ott! 8 
This juice has not yet been col - 
lected in quantity in Europe. E- 
gypt, Perſia, and ſome other pro- 
vinces of Aſia, have hitherto ſuppli- 
ed us with this commodity: in thoſe ©”, 
countries, large quantities of pop=. 


Pies are cultivated for this purpoſe. © 


The opium prepared about Thebes 
in Egypt, hence named 'Thebaic 
opium, bas been uſually efteemet 
the beſt; but this is not now diſtin- 
guiſned from that collected in other 


places. This juice is brought to us 


in cakes or loaves, covered with 
leaves, and other vegetable matters, 
to prevent their ſticking together: 
it is of a ſolid conſiſtenoe, pet fome- 


what ſoft and ten of a 


2 : 


dark reddiſh brown culdur in 8 


„ 


7 
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maſs,” and when reduced into po- 
der, yellow; of a faint diſagrec- 


able ſmell and a bitterihh taſte, ac- 
companied wich A e ent and 


acrimony: 


In the province of Bahar in the 
Eaft-Indics, it is faid, the poppy 


ſeeds are ſown in October or No- 


vember at about eight inches di- 
ſtance; and are well watered till 
the plants are about half a foot 
high, when a compoſt of nitrous 
earth, dung, and aſhes, is ſpread 
over the areas; and a little be fore 


the flowers appear, they are again 


watered profuſely till the capſules 
are half grown: and then the o- 


| pium is collected; for when fully 


ripe, they yield little juice. Two 


longitudinal inciſions, from below 
upwards, without penetrating the 


cavity; are made at ſunſet for three 
or four ſucceſſive evenings ; and 
then they are allowed to ripen | their 
ſeeds. In the morning the juice is 
ſcraped off with an iron ſcoop, and 
worked in an earthen pot in the 


ſun's heat till it be of a conſiſtence 


to be formed into thick cakes of a- 
bout four pounds weight, which are 
covered over with the leaves of pop- 
py or tobacco, aid dried. It is 
faid to be adulterated with various 
unknown ſubltances, with the ex- 


tract of the poppy plant procured 
by boiling, and even with cow 
| dung. It is purified by reducing 
fit to a pulp with hot water, aud 
- ſtrongly preſſing it while hot thro? 


a linen cloth from its impuritics, 
It is then evaporated by a water- 
bath or other gentle heat to its 
original conſiſtence. This extract 


is found to contain a reſin, a kind 


of eſſential oil, a principle of o- 
.dour, an elſential ſalt, and a ſoapy 
r ww $529 

Opium M d brown colour; ; 


' a. ſtrong peculiar ſmell; a taſte at 
ſirſt nauſeous and bitter, but ſoon be- 
hs mig acrid, wah W warmth; 


- at different times. 


red with the effect of volatile alkali, 
articles applied to the ſame organ. 


a very ſhort time the ſenſibility of 


ably diminiſhed. Some allege, that 


. 8 in the condition of the 


inflammation have before that given 
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and it appears to have ſome aftrin. 
gency, as. a watery. tincture of it 
forms an ink with a chalybeate ſo· 
lution. 

The external and internal effects 
of opium appear to be various in dif- 
ferent conſtitutions, and in the ſame 
By ſome, when 
applied to the tongue, the noſe, 
the eye, or any part deprived of 
ſkin, it has been ſaid to ſtimulate 
and to induce in the eye in particu. 
lar a ſlight degree of redneſs. But 
if this effect do take place, it is 
at the utmoſt extremely inconſi- 
derable, praticularly when compa. 


ardent ſpirit, or a variety of other 
And there can be no doubt, that in 


the part to which it is applied, even 
when there has not taken place the 
ſlighteſt mark of preceding ſtimulus 
or inflammation, is very co::fider- 


when applied to the Akin, it allays 
pain and ſpaſm, procures ſleep, and 
produces all the other ſalutary or 
dangerous effects which reſult from 
its internal uſe; while others allege, 
that thus applied it has little or no 
effect whatever. 

This variety probably ariſes from 


ſubcutaneous nerves, and of the 
ſenſibility of the ſurface as being 
more or leſs defended. - But there 
is no doubt, that when mixed with 
caultic, it diminiſhes the pain, which 
would otherwiſe enſue, probably 
by Acadening the ſenſibility of the 
part. 

It ſometimes allays the pain from 
a carious tooth; and a watery ſo- 

lution of it has bead uſed in various 
ulcers, certain ophthalmias, and vi. 

rulent gonorrhœa, when pain an 


rr great diſtreſs. 
n when taken into the we 
mac 
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nach to fuch an extent as to bave- 
any ſenſible effect, gives riſe to a 
pleaſant ſerenity of mind, in gene- 


T1 
trin-· 
f it 
e {0- 


fects of languor and drowſineſs. Ihe 


1 dif- action of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem is 
fame diminiſhed, the pulſe becoming for 
when the molt part ſofter, fuller, and ſlow- 
noſe, er than it was before. There often 
d of takes place ſwelling of the ſubcutane- 
ulate ous veins, and ſweating ; both proba- 


ticu- 
But 
it is 


bly the conſequences of a diminution 
of reſiſtance at the ſurface, from a 
diminution of muſcular action; and 


onſi - accordingly opium diminiſhes thoſe 
mpa- diſcharges which depend on muſcu- 
Ikali, lar action, as is particularly exem- 


other plied in its effect of binding. the 


rgan, belly. Opium taken into the ſto- 
at in nach in a larger doſe, gives riſe to 
ity of confuſion of head and vertigo. The 
even power of all ſtimulating cauſes, as 
e the making impreſſions on the body is 
mulus diminiſned; and even at times, and 


-lider- 


in ſituations when a. perſon would 


, that naturally be awake, ſleep is irreſiſt - 
allays ibly induced. In ſtill larger doſes, . 
„ and it acts in the ſame manner as the 
ry or narcotic poiſon, giving riſe not only 


from 
lege, 
or no 


to vertigo, headach, tremors, and 
delirium, but to convulſions alſo; 
and theſe terminating in a ſtate of 
flupor, from which the perſon can- 


s from WW tot be rouſed. This ſtupor is ac- 
of the companied with ſlowneſs of the 
f the WW pulſe, and with ſtertor in breath- 
being WW ig, and the ſcene is terminated in 
| there death, attended with the ſame ap- 
1 with . pearances as take place in apo- 
which plexy. VVV 

bably From theſe effects of opium in a 
of the Wh tate of health, it is not wonderful 


that recourſe ſhould have been . had 
to it in diſeaſe, as mitigating pain, 


n from 


ry 10- I inducing ſleep, allaying inordinate- 
7ari0us BY ion, and diminiſhing morbid ſen- 
ind 5 bility, That theſe effects do re- 
in an 


t given Wl Gly experience of every obſerver: 


And as auſwering one or other of 


he ſto- 
mach 
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ral proceeding to a certain degree 


ſult from it, is confirmed by the 
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theſe intentions, moſt; if not all, of, 
the good conſequences derived from 
it in actual practice are to be ex- 
plained. If, therefore, by a ſeda- 
tive medicine, we mean an article 
capable of allaying, aſſuaging, mi- 
tigating, and compoſing, no ſub- 
ſtance can have a better title to 
the appellation of ſedative than o- 
plum. / 2 „ 

As anſwering the purpoſes of mi- 
tigating pain, inducing ſleep, allay- 
ing inordinate action, and diminiſnu- 
ing ſenſibility, it naturally follows, 
that opium may be employed with 


advantage in a great variety of dif- 


ferent diſeaſes. Indeed there is 
hardly any affection, in which it. 


may not, from circumſtances, be 


proper; and in all deſperate caſes, - 
it is the moſt powerful means of al- 
leviating the miſeries of patients. 
Some practitioners: are averſe to 
its ule where there takes place an 
active inflammation ; but others 
have recourſe to it in ſuch, caſes; 
even at an early period, eſpecially 
after blood - letting; and where ſuch 
affections are attended not only with 
pain and ſpaſm, but with watchful- 
neſs and cough, it is often productive 
of the greateſt benefit. Opium 
combined with calomel has of late 
been extenſively employed in everx 
form of active inflammation, and 
with the greateſt ſucceſs. It is 
found alſo to be of very great ſer- 


vice in allaying the pain and pre- 


venting the ſymptomatie fever, li- 


able to be induced by wounds, 


fractures, burns, or | ſimilar acci- 
dent. lth TP 
In intermittents, it is ſaid to have 
been uſed- with good effect before 
the fit, in the cold ſtage, in the hot 
ſtage, and during the interval. Gi- 
ven eyen in the hot ſtage, it has been 
obſerved to allay the heat, thirſtz 
head- ach, and delirium, to induce 
{ſweat and ſleep, to cure the diſ- 
| eie 
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eaſe with the leſs bark, and without 
leaving abdominal obſtructions or 
It is often of very great ſervice 
| In fevers of the typhoid type, when 
patients are diſtreſſed with watch- 
fulneſs or diarrhoea. But where 
.theſe or ſimilar circymſtances do not 
indieate its uſe, it is often diſtreſs- 
ing to patients by augmenting thirſt 
and conſtipation. 

In ſmall- pen, when the convul- 
Bons before eruption are frequent 
and N e opium is liberally 
uſed. It is likewiſe given from the 
fifth day onwards; and is found to 

allay the pain of ſuppuration, to 

promote the ptyaliſm, and to be o- 
In dyſentery, after the uſe of 
gentle laxatives, or along with 
them, opium, independently of any 
effect it may have on the fever, is 
of conſequence in allaying the tor- 
mina and teneſmus, and in obvia- 
ting that laxity of bowels which is 
en. frequently a relict of that diſ- 


e. 2 5 
In diarrhea, the diſeaſe itſelf ge- 
nerally carries off any acrimony 
| that may be a cauſe, and then o- 
Pium is uſed with great effect. E- 
ven in the worſt ſymptomatic cafes, 
it ſeldom fails to alleviate. 
In cholera and pyroſis, it is al- 
moſt the only thing tiuſted to. 
In cholie, it is employed with 
hxatives; and no doubt often pre- 
vents ileus and inflammation, by 
relievitig the ſpaſm. Even in ileus 
and in ineareerated hernia, it 18 often 
found to allay the vomiting; the 
fpaſms, the pain, and ſometimes to 
diminiſn the inflathmation, aud pre- 
vent the gangrene of the ſtrangula- 
It is gies to allay the pain and 
favour the deſeent of ealeuli, and to 


relieve in jaundice and dy ſuria pro- 


cceeding from ſpaſm. 


> 


It is of acknowledged uſe in the F 


different ſpecies of tetanus ; affords 


- 
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relief to the various ſpaſmodic 
ſymptoms of dyſpepfia, hyſteriz, 
trypochondriafis, aſthma, rabies, ca- 
nina, &c. and has been found uſe. 
ful in ſome kinds of epilepſy. 

Of late, in doſes gradually in. 


created to five grains, three, four, 


or even fix times a-day, it has been 
uſed in ſyphilis; and ſome inſtar. 
ces are recorded, in which it would 


ſeem that by this remedy. alone a 


complete cure had been obtained. In 
ther inſtances, however, aſter the 


* faireſt trial for a conſiderable length 


of time, it has been found ineffec- 
tual ; and upon the whole, it ſeems 
rather to be uſeful in . combating 
ſymptoms, and in counteraQing 
the effects reſulting from the in- 
proper uſe of mercury, than in o- 
vercoming the venereal virus, 

It is found uſeful in certain caſes 
of threatened abortion and linger- 
ing delivery, in convulſions during 


_ parturition, in the after-pains and 


exceffive flooding. 
Ihe only form perhaps neceſſary 


for opium is that of pill; and as i 


is fo ſoluble in every menſtruum, 
there ſeems the leſs occaſion for the 
addition of either gum or ſoap, 
This form is more apt to fit or 
the ſtomach than any liqu'd form, 
but requires rather more time to 
produce its effects. The admin 


ſtration of opium to the uni 


cuſtomed, is ſometimes very diff. 
emt. The requiſite quantity d 
opium is wonderfully different 1 
different perſons, and in different 
ſtates of the ſame perſon. A qua. 
tet of a grain will in one adult pro: 
duce effects which ten times the 


quantity will not do in another; 


and a doſe that might prove fan 
in cholera or cholic, would not be 
perceptible in mauy eaſes of tet. 
The loweſt fata 
doſe to the unaceuſtomed, as met: 
tioned by authors, ſeems to be foi 
grains; but a dangerous doſe is b 
apt to puke, that it has ſeldom * 
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duce diſturbed ſleep, and other diſ- 
agreeable conſequences; and in 


ſome caſes it ſeems impoſſible to be 
made agree in any doſe or form. 


Often, on the other hand, from a 
{mall doſe, found fleep, and allevia- 


tion of pain will be produced, while 


a larger one gives riſe to vertigo 


and delirium. Some prefer the re- 
petition of ſmall doſes, others the 
giving of a full doſe at once. In 
ſome it ſcems not to have its proper 
effect till aſter a conſiderable time. 
The operation of a moderate doſe 
is ſuppoſed to lat in general a- 
bout eight hours from the time of 
taking it. „„ 

Pure opium is partially ſoluble in 
water and in rectified ſpirit, and to- 
tz!ly in proof ſpirit, wine, or vine- 
gar. Water rubbed with opium, 
and decanted repeatedly till it come 
off colourleſs, yields, on gentle eva- 
poration, an extract which ſome uſe 
and recommend as one of the belt 
preparations of this ſubltance, and 
which requires to be given in double 
the doſe of common opium. 

It is ſaid, that alkalies dimi- 
nh its ſoperitic effects; that the 
fixed render it diuretic, the vola- 
tile determine it to the ſkin ; and 
that acids deſtroy its activity almoſt 
entirely, But when conjoined with 
acids, particularly the diluted vi- 
triolie acid, it often fits eaſily on 
the ſtomach, when it would not o 
therwiſe be retained, and after- 
__ produces all its ſedative ef- 
ects. N | 

The chief officinal preparations 
of opium are, the opium purifica- 
tum, pilulz ex opio, pulvis opiatus 
tinctura opii, and tinctura opil 
camphorata. Beſides this it enters a 
great variety of different compoſi- 
tions, as the pulvis ſudorificus, bal- 


lamum anodynum, ele guarium ja- 
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to occaſion death. When-given in. 
too {mall a doſe, it is apt to pro- 
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ponicum, pulvis e creta compoſi · 
tus, &c. i. 
The occaſional bad effects of o- 
pium may reſult from the ſame 
power by which, in other ſtates of 
the ſyſtem, it proves beneficial. 
The methods, therefore, propo- 
ſed of correcting theſe by roaſt · 
ing, fermentation, long · continu· 
ed digettion, repeated ſolutions 
and diſtillations, have not ſuc- 
oo | 


. OPOPANAX [ Lond.] Gummi 
reſiua, | 

" Paſtinacio'opopanax Lin. 

Opopanax, | 

This is a concrete gummy. reſi- 
nous juice, obtained from the roots 
of an umbelliferous plant, which 
grows ſpontaneouſly in the warmer 
countries, and bears the colds of 
this. The juice is brought from 
Turkey and the Eaſt -· Indies, ſome- 
times in round drops or tears, but 
more commonly in irregular lumps, 
of a reddiſh yellow colour on the 
outſide, with ſpecks of white, in- 
wardly of a paler colour, and fre- 
quently variegated with large white 
Pieces. It has a peculiar ſtrong 
ſmell, and a bitter, acrid, ſomewhat 
nauſeous tate. Its virtues are thoſe 
of an attenuating and aperient ma- 
dicine. Boerhaave frequently em- 
ployed it, along with ammoniacum 
and galbanum, in hypochondriacal 
diſorders, obitructions of the abdo- 


minal viſcera, and ſuppreſſions of 


the menſtrual evacuations from a 
ſluggiſhneſs of mucous hymours, 
and a want of due elaſticity of the 
ſolids : with theſe intentions it is 
an uſeful ingredient in the pilule 
gummoſæ and compound powder of 
myrrh of the London pharmaco- 
pœia, but is not employed in * 
compoſition of the Edinburgh. It 
may be given by itſelf in the doſe 
of a ſcruple, or half a dram: a 
Q3 whole 
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whole dram proves, in many con- 
Airutions, gently purgative. 


ORCHIS, vide SATYRION, 
| ORIGANUM [Lopd.] Herba. 


; Origanum vulgare Lin. 
Wild marjorum ; the herb. 
This is met with upon dry chal- 
ky hills, and in grayelly ſoils, in 
feveral-parts of England, It has an 
agreeable ſmell, and a pungent 
taſte, warmer than that of the gar- 
den marjoram, and much reſem- 
bling rhyme, which it ſeems to a- 
gree with in virtue. An eſſential 
oil diſtilled from it is kept in the 
| ſhops. 
There is another ſort of origa- 


num called Creticum, whoſe flowers, 


or rather flowery tops, are ſome- 
times brought to us from Candy : 


theſe have an agreeable aromatic 


flavour, ſomewhat ſtronger than the 
common ſort. 


ORYZA Brun. ] Semen. 
Oryza ſativa Lin. | 

Rice; the grain. 

Rice is the product of many dif- 
ferent countries, particularly of the 
Eaſt-Indies: but as uſed in Bri- 
tain, it is brought chiefly from Ca- 

rolina, where the plant is cultivated 
in large quantities. It is ſufficient- 


Iy nutritious, and affords an uſeful 


food in diarrhœas, dy ſenteries, and 
other diſorders from a thin acrimo- 
nious ſtate of the juices. 


OVUM. [ Lond.) 

Ovum gallinaceum Lin. 

The pullets egg. 

Both the yolk and the wha of 
eggs are uſed to give a proper form 


to different medicines; and are for 


that purpoſe employed in ſome of 
_ the officinal preparations, as in the 
coagulum aluminis. But they do 
not ſeem to poſſeſs any medical vir- 


Fues unleſs as an article of diet; and 
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uſed with that intention, they are 
highly nutritious. Egg-fſhells when 


burnt become a quicklime, and 38 
ſuch they have ſometimes been u- 
ſed in medicine; but they differ in 


no reſpect from the other calcareous | 
| earths. 


' OXALIS, vide ACET084, : 
|  OXYACANTHA GALENI. 


Vide BerBERts, 


OXY LAPATHUM. Vide Ls 
PATHUM. 


PAONIA CS ba 2 
men. 

Pæonia officinalis Lin. 

Male and female peony; the 
root and ſeed. _ 

Theſe plants are cultivated in 
our gardens on account of the 
beauty of their flowers; the fe- 
male, which is the largeſt and moſt 
elegant, and for this reaſon the 


moſt common, is the only one with 


which the ſhops are ſupplied. In 
quality they are ſcarce ſenſibly 
different; and hence they may 
be taken promiſcuoufly. The 
roots and ſeeds of peony have, 
when recent, an unpleaſant ſcent, 
approaching to that of the na- 
cotic plants, and a ſomewhat 
glutinous ſubacrid taſte, with 2 
light degree of bitterneſs and 2. 
ſtringency: the leaves alſo diſcover 
an aſtringent quality, both to the 
taſte, and by changing chalybeate 
ſolutions of a purple colour: the 
flowers have little taſte, and a very 


faint, not agreeable ſmell, The 


arts which have chiefly been uſed 
For medicinal purpoſes, are the roots 
and ſeeds. Theſe are looked upon 
as emollient, corroborant, and light- 
ly anodyne: and ſuppoſed to be of 
ſervice in ſome kinds of obttruc- 
tions; eroſions of the viſcera, heat 
of urine, pains in the kidneys, 2 
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the like. The virtue they are chief- 
ly celebrated for, is that of curing 
ſpaſmodic and epileptic complaints; 
which many have been abſurd: e- 
nough to believe that the root of 


worn about the necxk. 


PALMA [Ed.] Frudas-oleum 
expreſſuM., nay 0 
Palma frudtu pruniformi. 

palm- tree; the expreſſed oil of 
the fruit. | 

This oil is obtained from the 
kernels of the fruit of a ſpecies of 
palm-tree, which is a native. of the 
coaſt of Guinea and Cape Verd 
iſlands : from theſe places it has 
been tranſplanted iuto Jamaica and 


the Barbadoes. The oil, as brought 
to us, is about the conſiſtence of an 
ed in ointment, and of an orange colour; 
f the it has a ſtrong, not diſagreeable 
ie fe. ſmell, but very little taſte : by long 
| moſt keeping it loſes its high colour, and 
n the becomes white, when it ought to be 
> with rejected as no longer fit for uſe. 
. In The inhabitants of the Guinea 
nfibly coaſt are ſaid to make this oil part 

may of their food, and to employ it for 

The the ſame purpoſes as we do butter. 
have, With us it is rarely given inwardly, 
ſcent, and uſed only in ſome external ap- 
nat. plications, for pains and weakneſs 
ewhat of the nerves, cramps, ſprains, and 
ich a the like. The common people ap- 
nd 2. ply it for the cure of chilblains, 
{cover and, when early made uſe of, not 
0 the without ſucceſs. | 
y beate 5 TE | 5 
: the PAPAPER ALBUM [Lond.] 
a very Caput. | 

The , Papaver ſomniferum Lin. 
1 uſed The white poppy ; the head. 
e roots The heads and ſtalks of theſe 
| upon plants contain a milky juice; which 
light- may be collected in conſiderable 
be of quantity, by lightly wounding them 
xftruc- when almoſt ripe: this juice, expo- 
„ beat {ed for a few days to the air, thick- 
65 7 eus into @ ſtiff tenacious mals, a- 
_ tus 9 | 
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this plant would do by being only 


greeing in quality with the opium 
brought from abroad. The juices 
of different poppies appear to be ſi- 
milar to each other; the oply dif- 
ference is in the quantity afforded, 
which is generally in proportion to 
the ſize of the plants: the larger, 
or white poppy, is the ſort cultiva- 
ted by the preparers of opium in the 
eaſtern countries, and for medicinal 


_ uſes in this. 


Poppy-heads, boiled in water, 
impart to the menſtruum-their nar- 
cotic juice, together with the other 
juices which they have in common 
with vegetable matters in general. 
The liquor ſtrongly preſſed out, ſuf- 
fered to ſettle, clarified with whites 
of eggs, and evaporated to a due 
conſiſtence, yields about one-fifth, 
or one- ſixth the weight of the 
heads, of extract. This poſſeſſes 
the virtues of opium; but requires 
to be gixen in double its doſe to an- 
ſwer the ſame intention, which it is 
{aid to perform without occaſioning 
a nauſea and piddineſs, the uſual 
conſequences of the other. A ſtrong 
decoction of the heads, mixed with 
as much ſugar as is ſufficient to re- 
duce it into the conſiſtence of a ſy- 
rup, becomes fit for keeping in a 
liquid form; and 1s the only offici- 
nal preparation of the poppy. Both 
theſe preparations are very uſeful 
ones, though liable to variation in 
point of ſtrength: nor does this 
inconvenience ſeem avoidable by any 
care in the preſeriber or the opera- 
tor; ſince the poppy-heads them- 
ſelves, according to the degree of 
maturity, and the ſoil and ſeaſon 
of which they are the produce, con- 
tain different proportions of the nar- 
cotic matter to the other juices of 
the plant. vhs 

The ſeeds of the poppy are by 
many reckoned ſoporiſic: Juncker 
ſays, they have the ſame quality 
with thoſe of hyoſcyamus, and Her- 
man looks upon them as a good 

3 "204 ſubMti- 
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ſubſtitute to opium; miſled proba- 
bly by an obſervation which holds 
in many plants, that the ſeeds are 
more efficacious than the veſſels in 
which they are contained, ; 
The ſeeds of the poppy have no- 
thing of the narcotic juice which is 
lodged in their covering and in 
the ſtalks; an oil exprefſed from 


them has been uſed for the ſame. 


purpoſes as oil olive; and the feeds 
themſelves have been taken as food: 
their taſte is ſweetiſh and farina- 
ceous. > 1 


PAPAVER ERRATICUM 
LLend.] Flos. e 
Popaver rheas Lin. | 
Red poppy; the flower. 

The flowers of this plant yield 
upon expreſſion a deep red juice, 
and impart the ſame colour by in- 
fuſion to acqueous liquors. A fyrup 
of them is kept in the ſhops ; this 
is valued chiefly for its colour; tho? 
ſome expect from ita lightly anodyne 
virtue. | | | 


. PARALYSIS, five PzimvLa 
LSuec.] Flores... | 
Primula veris Lin. 
. Cow(ſlips ; the flowers, 
This plant grows wild in marſhes 


and moift meadows, The flowers 


appear in April; they have a pleaſant 
ſweet ſmell, and a ſubacrid, bitteriſh, 
_ ſomewhat aſtringeot taſte. An in- 
fuſion of them, uſed as tea, is re- 
commended as a mild corroborant 
in nervous complaints, and in ſome 


female diſorders, proceeding from a 


deficiency of the menſtrual purga- 
tions. A ſtrong infuſion of them 
forms, with a proper quantity of 
ſugar, an agreeable ſyrup, which 
long maintained a place in the 
ſhops: but by - boiling, even for a 
little time, their fine flavour is de- 
ſiroyed, 1 | 
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- Copaiba, the ulcer 
ed. The attenuating quality * 
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PAREIRA BRAVA LTLend.] 
Radix. e | + 
Cifſampelos pareira Lin. 
Parerra brava; the root. 
This 16 the root of an America 
plant brought to us from Brazil, in 
pieces of different ſizes, ſome ng 
bigger than one's finger, others 28 
large as a child's arm; it is crook. 
ed, and variouſly wrinkled on the 
ſurface z outwardly of a dark co. 
Jour, internally of a dull yellowiſh, 
and interwoven with woody fibres; 


-- fo that, upon a tranſverſe ſection, a 


number of concentric circles appear, 
croſſed with fibres, which run from 
the centre to the circumference: it 
has no ſmell; the taſte is a litle bit. 


| teriſh, blended with a ſweetneſs, 


like that of liquorice. © This root 
is highly extolled by the Brazi- 
lians and Portugueſe, in a great va. 
riety of diſeaſes, particularly againſt 
ſuppreſſions of urine, nephritic 
pains, and the calculus. In the 
two firſt, Geoffroy ſays he has gi- 


ven it with good ſucceſs ; and that 


the patient was almoſt inftantly re- 
lieved by it, a coptous diſcharge of 
urine ſucceeding. He likewiſe ob- 
ſerved large quantities of grave, 
and even ſmall ſtones, voided aſter 
its uſe: this effect he attributes not 
to any lithontriptie power, but to 
its diſſolving the viſcid mucus by 
which the fabulous matter had been 
detained. He likewiſe relates, that 
he has had frequent experience of 
the good effects of this root in de · 
terging and healing ulcers of the 
kidueys and bladder, where the u- 
rine came away purulent and mu- 


cous, and could not be voided at all 
without extreme pain: by the uſe 


of the pareira, the urine ſoon be- 
came clear, and of a due conſiſtence, 
and was evacuated freely; and by 
joining to this medieine balſam of 
perfectly heal- 


as fe 
triti 


rom 
ſtan 
emp 
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he hail diſcovered in this root, in- 


2d, 
duced him to make trial of it in o- 
ther diſeaſes proceeding from tena- 
| cious juices, and in theſe likewiſe 
jean it fully anſwered his expectations: 
il, in in humaral aſthmas, where the lungs 
n were ſtuffed up, and the patient al- 
8 85 moſt ſuffocated by thiek phlegm, an 
Dok. infuſion of pareira, after many o- 
| the ther medicines had proved ineffec- 


co. tual, occaſioned a plentiful ex pecto-· 
ration, and ſoon completed a cure: 
in the jaundice, proceeding from 


DN, a thick bile, it did excellent ſervice : 
pear, but in another icterical caſe, where 
from the liver was ſwelled and hard, this 
b: it medicine did no good. His doſe of 
bit. the root in ſubſtance is from twelve 
neſs, grains to half a dram; in decottion 
root to two or three drams. | 

raꝛi · Theſe good effects, however, have 
it Va» not been confirmed by later expe · 
rain rience z and at preſent it is ſo little 


Iritic 


uſed, that the Edinburgh college 


the have given it no place in their Phar- 
is gi macopœia. 
that : 
y re- PARIETARIA CLeed, Ta. ] 
ge of Herba. 
e ob» Parietaria officinali, Lin. 
ave), Pcllitory of the wall; the herb. 
after This is @ (mall plant growing 
es not upon old walls; of an herbaceous 
ut to ſubſaline taſte, without any ſmell, 
1s by lt is one of the five emollient herbs, 
been and with this intention is occafion- 
, that ally made uſe of. The expreſſed 
ce of juice has been given in the doſe of 
- 0 three ounces as a diuretic. 
dt the | 
he u- ' PASTINACA CS. ] Semen. 
mu- Paſtinaca ſativa Lin. 
at all Parſneps ; the ſeeds. 
e ule The roots of the parſnep are uſed 
n be- s food, and prove ſufficiently nu- 
tence, I tritious, The ſeeds are lightly a- 
id by romatic z and from that circum- 
am of Wl fiance are ſometimes, alrho? rarely, 
heal- Wa in . | 
_— 
de 
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„ PENTAPHYLLUM r 
Radix. 5 

Potentilla be Lin. 

Cinquefoil; the roots. 

This grows plentifully in hedges | 
and by road fidzs. The root is mo · 
derately aſlringent; ayd as ſuch ig 
ſometimes given internally in diar - 
rhœas and other fluxes, and em- 
ployed iu gargariſms for ſtrength - 
ening the gums, &c. The cortical 
part of the root may be taken, in 
ſubſtance, to the quantity of 4 
dram: the interoal part is confidere 
ably weaker, and requires to be gi- 
ven in double the doſe to produce 
the ſame effect; and as we poſſeſs 
many more powerful aſtringents, 
the cinquefoil is but little uſed. 


PERSICARIA [Syec.] Herbs. | 
Polyganum hydropiper Lin. ' 
Water pepper, the leaves. 

This ſpecies of polygonum is re · 
markable for its pungent, biting, 
pepper like taſte. Its virtues are 


| thoſe of an acrid ſtimulating medi» 


eine; in phlegmatie habits, it pro- 
motes the urinary diſcharge, and has 


: frequently done good ſervice in ſeor- 


butic complaints. The freſh leaves 


are ſometimes applied externally for 


cleanfing old fiſtulous ulcers, and 
conſuming fungous fleſh ; for theſe 
purpoſes they are ſaid to be em- 
ployed by the farriers, among 
whoin they have been principally 


made uſe of, 


- PERSICA [ Brun] Flos, nuclei. 

| Amygdalus perfica Lin. | 

The peach · tree; its Bowers and 
kernels. 

Peach-flowers have an agreeable 
ſmell, and a bitteriſh taſte: diſtil- 
led, without any addition, by the 
heat of a water-bath, they yield 


one-ſisth their weight, or more, of 


a whitiſh liquor, which, as Mr Boal- 
duc obſerves, neee to 2 
* 


: 
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inches thick. 
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large quantity of other liquids a 


flavour like that of the kernels of 
fruits. An infuſion in water of 
half an ounce of the freſh-gathered 


flowers, or a dram of them when 
dried, ſweetened with ſugar, proves 
- for children an uſeful laxative and 


anthelmintic : the leaves of the tree 


re, with this intention, ſomewhat . 


more efficacious, though leſs a- 
greeable. The fruit has the ſame 


quality with the other ſweet fruits, 
that of abating heat, quenching 


thirſt, and gently looſening the 
belly. 5555 


PERUVTIANUS CORTEX 


r 5 


Cincbona officinalis Lin. 

Peruvian. bark. 

The tree which furniſhes this 
bark is deſcribed as being in gene- 
ral about fifteen feet high and ſix 
It ſomewhat re- 
ſembles our cherry- tree, grows pro- 
miſcuouſly in foreſts, particularly in 


the hilly parts of Quito in Peru, and 


is ſpontaneouſly propagated from its 
ſeeds. : 
The bark has ſome odour, to 


| moſt people not unpleaſant, and 


very perceptible in the diſtilled wa- 
ter, in which floating globules, like 
eſſential oil, have been obſerved, Its 


| taſte is bitter and aſtringent, ac- 


companied with a degree of pun- 
gency, and leaving a conſiderably 
laſting impreſſion on the tongue. 

Two ſpecies are mentioned, viz. 
the coloured and the white. The 
coloured includes the pale, the red, 
the yellow, and the knotty; their 
barks being coloured, having the 
cinchona taſte and ſmell, and the 
trees having very ſmooth leaves and 
purpliſh flowers. The white in- 
cludes four varieties; their barks 
being of a whitiſh colour, with very 


little taſte or ſmell, the trees having 
broad hairy leaves, very fragrant 


* 
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red flowers, with hairs on the in. 
ſide. 3 e . 

The proper red bark and one of 


the white kind have been found in 


the province of Santa Fe, 
A ſpecies of cinchona has alſo 
been diſcovered in the Weſt India 


iſlands, particularly in Jamaica: 


It is accurately deſcribed by Dr 
Wright, under the title of Cinchona 
Jamaicenſit, in a paper publiſhed 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
In Jamaica it is called the ſca-fide 
beech, and grows from twenty to 
forty feet high. The white, fur. 
rowed, thick outer bark is not uſed; 
the dark-brawn inner bark has the 
common flavour, with a mixed kind 
of taſte, at firſt of horſe-radiſh and 
ginger, becoming at laſt bitter and 
aſtringent. It ſeems to give out 
more extractive matter than the 
einchona officinalis. Some of it 
was imported from St Lucia, in 
conſequence of its having been uſed 


with advantage in the army and 


navy during the laſt war; and it has 
lately been treated of at conſider- 
able length by Dr Kentiſh, under 
the title of St Lucia bark. The 


freſh bark is found to be conſider: 
ably emetic and cathartic, which 


properties 1t 1s ſaid to loſe on dry- 
ing. 
The pale and the red are chief 
in uſe in Britain. The pale is 


brouglit to us in pieces of different 
fizes, either flat or quilled, and the 


powder is rather of a lighter colour 
than that of cinnamon. The red 
is generally in much larger, thicker, 
flattiſh pieces, but ſometimes alſo in 
the form of quills, and its powder is 
reddiſh like that of Armenian bole. 
It is much more reſinous, and pol- 
ſeſſes the ſenfible qualities of the 
cinchona in a much higher degree 
than the other ſorts z and the more 
nearly the other kinds reſemble the 


red bark, the better they are uo 


lieker, 
alſo in 
vder i 
n bole. 
d poſ- 
of the 
degree 
e more 
dle the 
re now 
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conſidered. The red bark is heavy, 
firm, ſound, and dry ; friable .be- 
tween the teeth; does not ſeparate 


into fibres; and breaks, not ſhivery, 


hut ſhort, cloſe, and ſmooth, It 
has three layers: the outer is thin, 
rugged, of a reddiſh: brown colour, 
but frequently covered with moſſy 
matter: the middle is thicker, more 
compact, darker coloured, very re- 
fnous, brittle, and yields firſt to 
the peſtle: the inmoſt is more 
woody, fibrous, and of a brighter 
iel! | 

The Peruvian bark yields its vir- 
tues both to cold and boiling wa- 


gixes out its taſte more readily, and 


ſuddenly than the freſh cold infuſion. 
This infuſion, however, contains at 
leaſt as much extractive matter, 
but more in a ſtate of ſolution; and 
its colour, on ſtanding” ſome time 
withthechalybeate, becomes darker, 
while that of the decoct ion becomes 


certain age, the addition of a cha- 
lybeate renders them green; and 
when this is the caſe, they are found 


effete. Mild or cauſtic alkalies, or 
lime, precipitate the extractive mat- 
ter, which in the caſe of the cauſtic 


precipitates leſs from a freſh infuſion 
than from a freſh decoction; and in 
the precipitate of this laſt ſome mild 
earth is perceptible. The infuſion 
is by age reduced to the ſame ſtate 
with the freſh decoction, and then 
they depoſite nearly an'equal quanti- 
ty of mild earth and extractive mat- 
ter; ſo that lime - water, as well as 
a chalybeate, may be uſed as a tet 
of the relative ſtrength and periſh- 


able nature of the different prepa- 


rations, and of different barks. Ac- 
cordingly cold infuſions are found 
by experiments to be leſs periſhablg 


ter; but the decoction is thicker, 


forms an ink with a chalybeate more 


more faint. When they are of a 


to be in a ſtate of fermentation, and 


alkali is rediſſolved by a farther ad- 
dition of the alkali. Lime-water 
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than decoctions; infuſions and de- 
coctions of the red bark than thoſe 
of the pale; thoſe of the red bark, 
however, are found by length of 


time to ſeparate more mild earth 


with the lime water, and more ex- 


tracted matter. Lime- water, as pre- 


cipitating the extracted matter, ap- 
pears an e qually improper and dila- 
greeable menſtruum. | | 
Water is found to ſuſpend the re- 
ſin by means of much leſs gum than 
has been ſuppoſed. Rectified ſpirit 


of wine extracts a bitterneſs, but no 


aſtringency, from a refidunm of 
twenty affuſions of cold water; and 
water extracts aſtringeney, but no 
bitterneſs, from the reſiduum of as 
many affuſions of rectiſied ſpirit, 
The reſidua in both are inſipid. 


From many ingenious experi- 


ments made on the Peruvian bark 
by Dr Irving, which are now pub- 


liſhed in a diſſertation which gained 


the prize- medal given by the Har- 
veian Society of Edinburgh for 
1783, the power of different men- 
ſtrua, as acting upon Peruvian 


bark, is aſcertained with greater ac- 5 


curacy than had before been done: 
and it appears, that with reſpe& to 
comparative power, the fluids after 


mentioned act in the order in which 


they are placed. | 15 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol. 
Caukic ley. 

French brandy. 
Rheniſh wine. 
Soft water. 
Vinegar and water. 
DPulcified ſpirit of nitre. 
* Mild volatile alkali. 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 
Mild vegetable alkali. ' 
Lime- water. | | | 
The antiſeptic powers of vine- 
gar and bark united are double the 
ſum of thoſe taken ſeparately. The 


aftringent power of the bark is in- 


creaſed by acid of vitrial; the bitter 
taſte is deſtroyed by it. | 


The 
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| large quantity of other liquids a 


flavour like that of the kernels of 
fruits. An infuſion in water of 


half an ounce of the ſfreſh-gathered 


flowers, or a dram of them when 
dried, ſweetened with ſugar, proves 


. for children an uſeful laxative and 
anthelmintic: the leaves of the tree 


re, with this intention, ſomewhat 
more efficacious, though leſs a- 
greeable. The fruit has the ſame 
quality with the other ſweet fruits, 
that of abating heat, quenching 
thirſt, and gently looſening the 
ed | 


PERUVIANUS CORTEX 


<F Lond Ed]; 


' Cinchona officinalis Lin. 
Peruvian- bark. 


"Che tree which furniſhes this. 


bark is deſcribed as being in gene- 
ral about fifteen feet high and fix 
inches thick. It ſomewhat re- 
ſembles our cherry-tree, grows pro- 
miſcuouſly in foretts, particularly in 


the hilly parts of Quito in Peru, and 


is ſpontaneouſly propagated from its 
The bark has ſome odour, to 


moſt people not unpleaſant, and 


very perceptible in the diſtilled wa- 
ter, in which floating globules, like 
eſſential oil, have been obſerved, Its 
taſte is bitter and aſtringent, ac- 


companied with a degree of pun- 
gency, and leaving a conſiderably 
| laſting impreſſion on the tongue. 


Two ſpecies are mentioned, viz. 
the coloured and the white. The 
coloured includes the pale, the red, 


the yellow, and the knotty; their 


barks being coloured, having the 
cinchona taſte and ſmell, and the 


trees having very ſmooth leaves and 


purpliſh flowers. The white in- 
cludes four varieties; their barks 
being of a whitiſh colour, with very 


little taſte or ſmell, the trees having 
broad hairy leaves, very fragrant 


* 


: * 
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in uſe in Britain. 
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= flowers, with hairs on the iq. 
b 2. : $ ; 
The proper red bark and one of 
the white kind have been found in 
the province of Santa Fe, 

A ſpecies of cinchona has alſo 
been diſcovered in the Weſt India 
iſlands, particularly in Jamaica: 
It is accurately deſcribed by Dr 
Wright, under the title of Cinchona 
Famaicenſis, in a paper publiſhed 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
In Jamaica it is called the ſca-fide 
beech, and grows from twenty to 
forty feet high. The white, fur. 
rowed, thick outer bark is not uſed; 
the dark-brawn inner bark has the 
common flavour, with a mixed kind 
of taſte, at firſt of horſe-radiſh and 
ginger, becoming at laſt bitter and 
aſtringent. It ſeems to give out 
more extractive matter than the 
cinchona officinalis. Some of it 
was imported from St Lucia, in 
conſequence of its having been uſed 


with advantage in the army and 


navy during the laſt war; and it has 
lately been treated of at conſider- 
able length by Dr Kentiſh, under 
the title of St Lucia bark. The 


' freſh bark is found to be conſider. 
ably emetic and cathartic, which 


properties it is ſaid to loſe on dry- 
ing. - | | | 
The pale and the red are chiefly 
uſ⸗ The pale is 
brouglit to us in pieces of different 
fizes, either flat or quilled, and the 
powder is rather of a lighter colour 
than that of cinnamon. The red 
is generally in much larger, thicker, 


flattiſh pieces, but ſometimes alſo in 


the form of quills, and its powder 1s 
reddiſh like that of Armenian bole. 
It is much more reſinous, and pol- 
ſeſſes the ſenfible qualities of the 
cinchona in a much higher degree 
than the other ſorts; and the more 
nearly the other kinds reſemble the 
red bark, the better they are non 
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conſidered. The red bark is heavy, 
frm, ſound, and dry ; friable be- 
tween the teeth; does not ſeparate 
into fibres; and breaks, not ſhivery, 
but ſhort, cloſe, and ſmooth, - It 
has three layers: the outer is thin, 
rugged, of a reddiſh} brown colour, 
but frequently covered with moſſy 
matter: the middle is thicker, more 
compact, darker coloured, very re- 
finous, brittle, and yields firſt to 
the peſtle : the inmoſt is more 
woody, fibrous, and of a brighter 
iel! | ve, 
The Peruvian bark yields its vir- 
tues both to cold and boiling wa- 


ter; but the decoction is thicker, 


gives out its taſte more readily, and 


ſuddenly than the freſh cold infuſion. 
This infuſion, however, contains at 


but more in a ſtate of ſolution; and 
its colour, on ſtanding” ſome: time 
withthechalybeate, becomes darker, 
while that of the decoction becomes 


certain age, the addition of a cha- 
lybeate renders them green ; and 
when this is the caſe, they are found 
to be in a ſtate of fermentation, and 
effete. Mild or cauſtic alkalies, or 
lime, precipitate the extractive mat- 
ter, which in the caſe of the cauſtic 
alkali is rediſſolved by a farther ad- 


precipitates leſs from a freſh infuſion 
than from a freſh decoction; and in 
the precipitate ef this laſt ſome mild 
earth is perceptible. The infuſion 
8 by age reduced to the ſame ſtate 
with the freſh decoction, and then 
they depoſite nearly an equal quanti- 


ter ; ſo that lime-water, as well as 
a chalybeate, may be uſed as a tek 
of the relative ſtrength and periſh- 
able nature of the different prepa- 
rations, and of different barks. Ac- 
cordingly cold infuſions are found 
by experiments to be leſs periſhabls 


forms an ink with a chalybeate more 


leaſt as much extractive matter, 


more faint. When they are of a 


dition of the alkali. Lime-water 


ty of mild earth and extractive mat- 
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than decoctions; infuſions and de- 
coctions of the red bark than thoſe 
of the pale; thoſe of the red bark, 


however, are found by length of 


time to ſeparate more mild. earth 
with the lime water,, and more ex- 


tracted matter, Lime-water, as pre- 


cipitating the extracted matter, ap- 
pears an e qually improper and dila- 
greeable menſtruum. | 


Water is found to ſuſpend the re- 


ſin by means of much leſs gum than 


has been ſuppoſed. Rectiſied ſpirit 


of wine extraQs a bitterneſs, but no 
aſtringency, from a refidunm of 
twenty aſfuſions of cold water; and 
water extracts aſtringency, but no 


bitterneſs, from the reſiduum of as 


many affuſions of reQifed ſpirit, 
The reſidua in both are inſipid. 


From many ingenious experi- 


ments made on the Peruvian bark 


by Dr Irving, which are now pub- 


liſhed in a diſſertation which gained 
the prize-medal given by the Har- 
veian Society of Edinburgh for 


1783, the power of different men- 


ſtrua, as acting upon Peruvian 


bark, is aſcertained with greater ac- 


curacy than had before been done: 
and it appears, that with reſpect to 
comparative power, the fluids after 
mentioned act in the order in which 
they are placed. FS 


O 


Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol. 
Cauſlic ley. 
French brandy. 
Rheniſh wine. 
Soft water. | 
Vinegar and water. 
Dulciſied ſpirit of nitre. 
Mild volatile alkali. 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 
Mild vegetable alkali. - 
' Lime-waters'”  _- | 
The antiſeptic powers of vine- 
gar and bark united are double the 
ſum of thoſe taken ſeparately. The 
aſtringent power of the bark is in- 


creaſed by acid of vitriol; the bitter 


taſte is deſtroyed by it. 
| 1 The 
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The officinal preparations of the 
bark are, 1 


ID , 


1. The powder: of this, the firſt. 


parce] that paſſes the fieve being 


the moſt reſinous and brittle layer, 


is the ſtrongeſt, ho 
2 The extract: the watery and 
ſpiritugus extracts conjoined form 


the moſt proper preparations of 


this kind. | 

3. The reſin: this cannot per- 
haps be obtained ſeparate from the 
gummy part, nor would it be de- 
rale. 

4. Spirituous tincture: this is 
beſt made with proof-ſpirit. 

5: 1 he decoction: this prepa- 
ration, though ſrequentiy-employ- 
ed, is yet in many reſpects interior 
even to a ſimple watery infuſion. 

The beſt form is that of powder; 
in which theconſtituent parts are in 
the moſt effectual proportion. Ihe 
cold infuſion, which can be made 
in a few minutes by agitation, 
the ſpirituous tincture, and the ex- 
tract, are likewiſe proper in this re- 
ſpect. For covering the taſte, 
different patients require different 
vehicles, liquarice, aromatics, acids, 
8 mall beer, porter, milk, 

utter-milk, &c. are frequently 
employcd; and thoſe who diſlike 
the taſte of the bark itſelf, vary in 
their accounts to which the pre- 
ference is due; or it may be given 
in form of el:Quary with currant- 
jelly, or with brandy or rum. 

According to ſome, the Peruvians 
learned the uſe of the bark by ob- 
ſerving certain animals affected with 
intermittents inſtinctively led to it; 
while others ſay, that a Peruvian 
having an ague, was cured by hap- 
pening to drink of a pool which, 
from ſome. trees having fallen in- 
to it, taſted of cinchona; and ns 
uſe in gangrene is ſaid to have ori- 
ginated ſrom its curing one in an 
aguiſn patient. About the year 
1640, the lady of the Spaniſh vice- 


o 
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of diſea 


ful tonic, 


roy, the Comitiſſa del Cinchon, was 
cured by the bark, which has there. 
fore been called Cortex or Pulvis 
Comitiſſæ, Cinchona, Chinachina 
or Chinchina, Kinakina or Kinki. 
na, Quinaquina or Quinquiaa ; and 


from the intereſt which the Cardinal 


de Lugo and the Jeſuit fathers touk 
in its diſtribution, it has been call, 
ed Cortex or Pulvis Cardinalis de 
Lugo, Jeſuiticns, Patrum, &c. 

On ics firſt introduction-into Eu. 
rope, it was reprobated by mauy 
eminent phyficians; and at different 
periods long after, it was Conſidered 
a dangerous remedy; but its cha. 


racter, in proceſs of time, became 
very univerſally eſtabliſhed 


Practitioners have differed much 
with regard to the mode of opera- 
tion of the Peruvian bark. Some 
have aſeribed its virtues entirely to 
a ſtimulant power. But while the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt permanent fi. 
mul: have by no means the ſame 
effect with bark in the cure of diſ. 
eaſes, the bark itſelf ſhows hardly 
any ſtimulant power, either from its 
action on the ſtomach or on other 
ſenſible parts to which it is applied. 
From its action on dead animal 


fibres, there can be no doubt of its 


being a powerful aſtringent; and 
from its good effects in certain caſes 

A there is reaſon to pre- 
ſume that it is a ſtill more power- 
To this tonic power 
ſome think that its action as an 


_ antiſeptic is to be entirely attribu- 


ted: but that, independently of 
this, it has a very powerful effect in 
reſiſting the ſeptic proceſs to which 
animal ſubſtances are naturally ſub- 


jected, appears beyond all diſpute, | 


from its effects in reſiſting putre- 
faction, not only in dead animal 
ſolids, but even in animal fluids, 
when entirely detached from the 
living bod. 88 25 

But although it be admitted that 


the Peruviag bark acts een 
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as an aſtringent, as a tonic, and as 
an antiſeptic, yet theſe principles 
will by no means explain all the 
effets. derived from it in the cure 
of diſeaſes. And accordingly, from 
no artificial combination in which 
theſe powers are combined, or in 
which they exiſt even to higher 
degree, can the good conſequences 
reſulting from Peruvian bark be 
obtained. Many practitioners, 
therefore, are diſpoſed to view it 
as a ſpecific, If by a ſpecific we 
mean an infallible remedy, it can- 
not indeed be conſidered as intitled 


to that appellation ; but in as far 


as it is a very powerful remedy, of 


the operation of which no ſatisfac- 


tory explanation. bas yet been given, 
it may with great propriety be de- 


nominated a ſpecific. But what-_ 


ever its mode of operation may be, 
there ean be no doubt that it is 
daily employed with ſucceſs in a 
great variety of different diſeaſes. 

It was firſt introduced, as has al- 
ready been ſaid, for the cure of in · 
termittent feveis; and in theſe, 
when properly exhibited, it rarely 
fails of ſucceſs. Practitioners, 
however, have differed with regard 
to the beſt mode of exhibition; 
ſome preſer giving it juſt before the 
fit, ſome during the fit, others im- 
mediately after it. Some, again, 


order it in the quantity. of an ounce, 


between the fits; the doſe being 
the more frequent and larger ac- 
cording to the frequency of the fits; 
and this mode of exhibition, altho 
it may perhaps ſometimes lead to 
the employment of more bark than 


is neceſſary, we conſider as upon the 


whole preferable, from being beſt 
ſuited to moſt ſtomachs. The. re- 
quiſite quantity is very different in 
different caſes; and in many vernal 
intermittenis it ſeems even hardly 
Neely. ond Po, 4r9 

It often pukes or purges, and 
lometimes oppreſſes the ſomach. 
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Theſe, or any other effects that may 
take place, are to be counterated 


by remedies particularly appropri- 


ated to them. Thus, vomiting is 


oſten reſt rained by exhibiting it in 


wine; looſeneſs by combining it with 
opipm; and oppreſſion at flomach, 
by the addition of an aromatic. 


But unleſs for obviating particular 


occurrences, it is more ſucceſsful 


when exhibited in its ſimple ftate 


than with any addition; and there 
ſeems to be little ground for be- 
heving that its powers are increaſed 
by crude ſal ammoniae, or any 
other additions which have frequent« 
ly been made. 1 

It is now given, from the very 
commencement of the diſeaſe, with- 
out previous evacuations, which, 
with the delay of the bark, or under 
doſes of it, by retarding the cure, 
often ſeem to induce abdominal in- 
flammation, ſcirrhus, jaundice, hec- 
tic, dropſy, &e. ſymptoms formerly 
imputed to the premature or intem - 
perate uſe of the bark, but which 
are beſt obviated by its early and 
large uſe. It is to be continued 
not only till the paroxyſms ceaſe, 
but till the natural appetite, ſtrength. 
and complexion return. Its uſe is 
then to be gradually left off, and 
repeated at proper intervals io ſe - 


cure againſt a relapſe; to which, 


however unaccountable, indepen- 
dently of the recovery of vigour, 


there often ſeems to be a ptculiat 


dliſpoſition; and eſpecially when the 
wind blows from the eaſt, AL 
though, however, moſt evacuants 


conjoined with the Peruvian bark 


ia intermittents are rather preju- 
dicial than otherwiſe, yet it is of 
advantage, previous to its uſe, to 
empty the alimentary canal, par- 
ticularly the ſtomach; and on this 
aceount good effects are often ob- 
tained from premiling an emetic. 
It is a medicine which ſeems not 
only ſuited. to both formed and las 
| 5 dent 
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of fibre on which all rigidly perio- 
dical diſeaſes ſeem to depend; as 
periodical pain, inflammation, he- 
morrhagy, ſpaſm, cough, loſs of 
external ſenſe, &c. 

Bark is now uſed by ſome in all 
continued fevers: at the ſame time 
attention is paid to keep the bowels 
clean, and to promote when neceſ- 
ſary the evacuation. of redundant 
dile, always, however, ſo as to wea- 
| ken as little as poſſible. | 

In confluent ſmall-pox, it pro- 
motes languid eruption and fup- 
puration, diminiſhes the fever thro? 
the whole courſe of. it, and pre- 

vents or corrects putreſcence an 
gangrene. | 1 

In gangrenous ſore throats it is 

much uſed, as it is externally and 


internally in every ſpecies of gan- 


grene. | a | - 
In - contagious dyſentery, after 


due evacuation, it has been uſed by 
the mouth, and by injection with 


and without opium. | 
In all thoſe hemorrhagies called 
paſſive, and which it is allowed all 
hemorrhagies are very apt to be- 
come, and likewiſe in other increa- 
fed diſcharges, it is much uſed; and 
in certain undefined caſes of he- 
moptyſis, ſome allege that it is re - 
markably effectual when joined with 
an abſorbent. | 
It is uſed for obviating the diſpo- 
fition to nervous and convulſive diſ- 
eaſes; and ſome have great confi- 
dence in it joined with the acid of 
vitriol, in caſes of phthiſis, ſcro- 
bula, ill-conditioned ulcers, ric- 
ets, ſcurvy, and in ſtates of con- 
valeſcence. | e 
In theſe caſes in general, not- 


* 


withſtanding the uſe of the acid, it is 


proper to conjoin it with a milk diet. 
In dropſy, not depending on any 
particular local affection, it is often 


alternated or conjoined with diure- 
tis, or other evacuants; and by its 


— 
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tent intermĩttents, but to that ſtate 


early exhibition after the water is 
once drawn off, or even begins to 
be freely diſcharged, a freſh accu. 
mulation is prevented, and a radi. 
cal cure obtained. In obſtinate ye. 
nereal caſes, particularly thoſe which 
appear under the form of pains in 
the bones, the Peruvian bark is of. 
ten ſucceſsfully ſubjoined to mer. 
cury, or even given in conjunction 
with = Sh 8 


PETASITIS [Ro/.] Radix. 


Tuſſilago petaſitis Lin. 
Butterbur; the root. 
This grows wild by the fides of 


ditches and in meadows : it ſend; 


forth ſhort ſcaly ſtalks in the ſpring, 
bearing ſpikes of purpliſh flowers; 
after this the leaves appear, which 
are very large and hollowed about 
the middle, ſo as to reſemble a 


borinet, or what the Greeks call. 


ed wers, whence the name of the 
plant. The roots have a ſtrong 


ſmell; a bitteriſn, aromatic, not 


very agreeable taſte; they have 
been given in the doſe of a dram or 
more as an aromatic, and likewiſe 
as an aperient and deobſtruent; 
theſe virtues, however, they poſſeſ⸗ 
in ſo low a degree, as to have lol 


their reputation in the ſhops. 


PETROLEUM TCL 


Bitumen petroleum. 


Rock oil. | 

Ihis is a general name for ſun- 
dry liquid bitumens, or mineral oils, 
which ſpontaneouſſy exude from 
the earth, or from clifts of rocks. 
Theſe oils are found in almoſt all 
countries, but in greateft quantities 


in the warmer ones: ſome are met 


with in different parts of England; 
and many of our common bitumi- 
nous minerals, as pitcoal, &c. af. 
ford, on diſtillation, oils not greatly 
different from them. i 

The fineſt fort of this commodity 
comes from the duchy of Modena 
1 85 | in 
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in Italy, where three different kinds 
are found; the beſt is almoit as 
clear, fluid, and tranſparent as wa- 
ter, of a highly penetrating, yet 
not diſagreeable ſmell, ſomewhat 
like that of rectiſied oil of amber: 
the ſecond ſort is of a clear yellow 
colour, not ſo fluid as the former, 
leſs penetrating, and partaking more 


of the oil of amber ſmell: the 


third, or worſt, is of a blackiſh red 
colour, of a thicker conſiſtence, 
and more diſagreeable than the two 


foregoing. The firſt of theſe is 


very rarely met with in the ſhops; 


the ſecond, mixed with a little of 


the third and ſome. ſubtile oil, is u- 
ſually ſent us inſtead of it. Petro- 
leum -readily catches fire, and, if 
pure, burns entirely away: diſtilled, 


it becomes ſemewhat more pellucid 
than before, a ſmall quantity of yel- 


lowiſh matter remaining, and it lo- 
ſes greatly of its natural ſmell: it 
unites with the effential oils of ve- 
getables, not at all with vinous-ſpi- 


tits: the finer ſorts are ſo light as. 
to ſwim upon the moſt highly recti 


fied ſpirit of wine. 7 

Petroleum is at preſent very rare · 
ly employed as a medicine, though 
if the finer kinds could be procured 
genuine, they ſhould ſeem to. de- 
ſerve ſome notice: they are more 
agreeable than the oil of amber, and 


milder than that of turpentine; of 


the virtues of both which they par- 


ticipate. They are principally re- 


commended by authors for external 
purpoſes, againſt pains and aches, in 
paralytic complaints, and for pre- 
venting chilblains. For theſe inten- 
tions, ſome of the more common 


mineral oils have been made uſe of 


with good ſucceſs; an oil extracted 
from a kind of ſtone-coal has been 
cried up among the common peo- 
ple, under the name of Britiſh oil, 
for rheumatic pains, &c. even this 
is often . counterfeited by a ſmall 
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portion of oil of amber added to the | 


common expreſſed oils. 


PETROLEUM BARBA- 


DENSE [ Z4.] . 
Barbadoes tar. 8 


\ 


This is thicker than the foregoa 


ing petrolea, and nearly of the con- 


ſiſtence of common tar. It is of a 


reddiſh black colour, a diſagreeable 


ſmell, leſs pungent than the other 
ſorts. This bitumen is found in 


ſeveral of our American iſlands, 
where it is eſteemed by the inhabi- 


tants of great ſervice as a ſudorific, 
and in diſorders of the breaſt and 
lungs; though in caſes of this kind, 
attended with inflammation, it is 
certainly improper : they likewiſe 


apply it externally as a diſcutient, 
and for preventing paralytic diſor- 
ders. Among us it is rarely uſed, 


and not often to be met with ge- 
nuine. The London college em- 


ploy it as a menſtruum for ſuiphur 
in the balſamum fulphuris Barba- 
denſe, and directed an oil to be di- 
ſtilled from it. But in the preſent 
edition of their work, the oleum 


petrolei, and petroleum ſulphuratum, 
as they are ſtyled, are directed to be 


prepared from petroleum, without 
ſpecifying that the petroleum Bar- 
badenſe in particular is to be uſed. 


Ed.] Nadix, ſemen. 
Aßpum petroſelinum Lin. 
Parſley; the root and ſeed. 


This plant is commonly cultiva- 
ted for,culinary purpoſes. The ſeeds 


have an aromatic flavour, and are 
occaſionally made uſe of as carmi - 


natives, &c. The root of parſley 


18 One of the five aperient roots, and 
with this intention is ſometimes made 
an ingtedient in apozems and diet» 


drinks: if liberally uſed, it is apt 


to occaſion flatulencies z and thus; 


by diſtending the viſcera, produces 
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© n contrary effe& to that intended 
by it: the taſte of this root is ſome- 


- what ſweetiſh, with a light degree 


of warmth and aromatic flavour. 


1 PEUCE DANUM [Brun. ] Ra- 
x. 

. Meinale Tin. 

Hog's en or ſulphurwort; ; 

root. 

This plant pie wild by the ſea 
ſhores, and in moift ſhady places. 
The roots have a ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſmell, ſome what reſembling that of 
ſulphureous ſolutions; and an unc- 
tuous, ſubacrid, bitteriſn taſte, 
They are locked upon as ſtimula- 
ting and attenuating, and ſuppoſed 
to promote expectorat ion and urine; 
the expreſſed juice was employed by 
the ancients as an errhine in lethar- 
gie diſorders. The preſent practice 

s no regard to them with any 
intention. : 


PIMEN TA [Lond 40 K Bacca. 
Mrta- pimenta Lin. = 
po or Jamaica pepper; the 


Wray 
This. i is che bolt of large tree 


growing ſpontaneouſly in the moun- 


tainous parts of Jamaica, called by 
Sir Hans Sloan myrtus arborea as 


romatica, foliis laurinis. The ſmell 
of this ſpice reſembles a mixture of 
cinnamon, cloves, and nutmegs : its 
taſte approaches to that of cloves, 


or ua mixture of the three forego- 
ing; whence it has received the 
name of all ſpice. The ſhops have 
been for ſome time 'accuſtomed to 


employ this aromatic.as a ſucceda-. 


neum to the more coſtly ſpices, and 
from them it has been introduced 
inte our hoſpitals. | 
Pimento is now in our a 
copeias the bafis-of a diſtilled wa- 
ter, a ſpirit, and an eſſential oil; 


W where ee are indi- 
ted. | | 
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grateful} warm, very pun 


ſtruum ariſes, leaving all that it had 
taken up from the root, united into 


and theſe are not unfrequently em- 


red pods in 9 or * 
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PIMPINELLA CE.) Radix, 


Par 


_ Pimpinella ſaxifraga Lin. The 
Buraet - ſaxifrage; the root. punt 
Of this plant ſeveral varieties had o 

formerly a place in our phat maco- 5 0 

pœias: but all of them ſeem to be Py 

poſſeſſed of the ſame qualities, and that 

to differ only in external appear: . 

ance; and even in this, their diffe. "Wy 

rence. is ſo inconſiderable, chat ＋ 

Linnæus has joined them into one, , ty 

under the general name of pimj. ho 

nella. 58 
The roois of pimpinella have a — 


ent taſte, 
which is entirely extracted by recti. 
fied ſpirit : in diſtillation, the men- 
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a pungent aromatic refin. This root 


promiſes, from its ſenſible qualities, 4 
to be a medicine of conſiderable u. ey 
tility ; though little regarded in a 
common practice. Stahl, Hoff- * 
man, and other German phy ſicians, Os 
are extremely fond of it, and recom- oli 
mend it as an excellent ſtomachie, wn ; 
reſolvent, detergent, diuretic, dia- 100 
phoretic, and alexipharmac. They ofit 
frequently gave it, and not without 70 . 
ſucceſs, in feorbutie and eutaneous der 
diforders, rumours and obſtructiom fo 
of the glands, and diſeaſes proceed. ver . 
ing from a deficiency of the fluid wel 


ſecretions in genetal. Boerhaae 
directs the uſe of this medicine in 
aſthmatio and hydropie caſes, where 
the ſtrongeſt reſolvents are indica. 
tec: the form he prefers is a watery 
infuſion; but the ſpirituous tinEure 
poſſe ſſes the virtues of the root in 
much greater. fariadzon; 


| PIPER INDICUM [Len Ed. 
Frack. er HE 

 Capficum — Lin. | 

; Guinea: pepper, or capſicum; the 
froit. | 

This » is an 1 plant ale 
ted in our gardens; it ripens its 


'S 


Part- 1. 


8 The taſte of capſicum i is extremely 
ungent and acrimonious, ſetting 
the mouth as it were on fire. 
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ſed of numerous minute grains dif. 


poſed round the fruit in a kind * 
your direction. . 


PIPER NIGRUM [Lond. Za. 1 
* 

Piper #igrum Lin. 

| Black pepper; the berry. - 

Black pepper is the fruit of a 
plant growing in Java and Malabar, 
gathered robes before it be fully 
ripe; and exficcated in the ſun; 
This is the only ſpice which we im- 
port directly from the Eaſt-Tndies; 
all the others coming through the 
hands of the Dutch. 

All the ſpecies of pepper bane A 
pungent ſmell, and a very hot bi- 
ting taſte. The lang: fort, which 
is the hotteſt and ſtrongeſt, is moſt 
frequently made uſe of for medici- 
nal purpoſes; the black, as being 
more grateful, for culinary ones. 
The warmth and pungency of theſe 
ſpices reſide chiefly in their reſinous 
part; their aromatic odour in an eſ- 
ſential oil. The genuine diſtilled 
oil ſmells ſtrong of the pepper, 
but has very little acrimony; the 
remaining decoction inſpiſſated, 
yields an extract conſiderably pun- £ 

ent. A tincture made in reQtified . 
15 irit is extremely hot and fiery; 4 

ew drops of it ſet the mt as it 
were ina flame, 


— 


32 Pix BURGUN DICA be. 
mg” abies Lin. 
Bugundy pitch. 


+ 


had chiefly employed for culinary pur- 
£0- poſes, and has long been uſed-1n 
be Ry way; but of late it has been 
and employed alſo in the practice of 
hor medicine. And there can be little 
fle. doubt that it furniſhes us with one 
that of the pureſt and ſtrongeſt ſtimu- 
Mu lants which can be introduced into 
1 the ſtomach; while at the ſame 
time it has nothing of the narcotic. 
0 elfect of ardent ſpirit. Dr Adair 
alte, Makitrick, who was perhaps the 
i firſt that employed it as a medi- 
get cine, directs its being given to the 
had extent of ſix or eight grains under 
in the form of pills, or under the form 
_ of tincture made by infuſing half an 
tles, ounce in a pound of rectificd ſpirit, 
e u. and giving this from one to three 
I ic drams diluted for a doſe. He has 
Jof found it uſeful in a variety of affec - 
Cie tions, particularly in that morbid diſ- 
mo poſition which he calls the cachexia 
Chi, Aſricana, and which he conſiders” 
dia. a mot frequent and fatal prediſ- | 
hey poſition to diſeaſe among the ſlaves. 
hout This pepper has alſo been of late 
Ort ſucceſsfully employed in a ſpecies 
trons of f cynanche maligna, which proved 
reed. very fatal in the Weft- Indies, re- 
fluid liting the uſe of Peruvian bark, 
ae ige, and the other remedies; com- 
wh monly employed. | 
vhere A ſpecies of it called in the” 
Mea Weſt indies bird: pepper, is the ba- 
ar) Wits of a powder brought us from 
mY thence under the name Sk Caan 


hepper. 
PIPER LONGUM bi. Ba. 1 


Fructus. 
Piper longum Lin. a 
Long pepper. 


1; the Long pepper is the fruit of 1 
110 plant provey in the Faft-In- 
en its dies. It is of a cylindrical figure, 


about an inch and a half in length; 
he external ſurface ; * 8 * 


This is of a ſolid ee ou : 
' ſomewhat ſoft, of a reddiſh brown 
colour, and not'diſagreeable i in ſmell. : 
Geoffroy relates; that it is com 
| ſed of galipot (a folid whitiſſ re- 
ſin which ſeparates from ſome of the 
- terebinthine ab they run from the 
tree) melted with,cormon turpen- 
- tine and a little of its diſtilled oil. 
Dale informs us from he relation 
of a gentleman who faw the prepa- 
ration 
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35 
ration of this commodity in Saxony, 
(from whence we are chiefly ſup- 
plied with it), that it is no more 
than the common turpentine boiled 
It is employed only externally. 
It was formerly an ingredient in ſe- 
veral ointments and plaſters, but 
from theſe it is now rejected. And 
it is at preſent chiefly employed with 
the view of acting as an emplaſtrum 
-  ealidum. In ſome caſes it excites 
even veſications; but in general it 
produces only redneſs of the part to 
which it is applied, with a ſlight de- 
gree of moiſture exuding from it. 


But even from this topical action it 


is often ſerviceable in caſes of cough 


and fimilar affe&ions, 5 


PIX LIOU DA ond. EA.] 
Pinus Hlusſtris Lin. 


„ | e 
This is a thick black unctuous 
ſubſtance, obtained from old pines 
and fir- trees, by burning them with 
'a cloſe ſmothering heat. It differs 
from the native reſinous juice of the 
trees, in having received a diſagree- 
able empyreumatic quality from the 
ire; and in containing a proportion 


of the ſaline and other juices united 


*with the reſinous and oily. By the 


. mediation of theſe, a part of the te- 
rebinthinate oil proves diffoluble in 


aqueous liquors, which extract little 
or nothing from the purer turpen- 
tines. Water impregnated with the 
more ſoluble parts of tar, proves, 
in conſequence of this hot, pun- 
It has been ſaid not only to raiſe 
the pulſe and quicken circulation, 
but to increaſe the vis vitæ; and at 
one time it was highly extolled as a 
remedy of the utmoſt utility, parti- 

_ + cularly in cold phlegmatie habits. 
It is now; however, very generally 
allowed, that it is by no means in- 
1tatled: to the high 


7 7 


character which 


* 
1 
LE SEES 
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was once given of it, and at preſent 


ent oil, warm and ee eee ; 


Part Il. 


it is very little employed. th 
PLANTAGO CEA Ri. MI ” 
Plautago major Lin. 2 
Common great plantane; the ke 
leaves, 5 | Ne 
This ſpecies of plantane is called ru 
ſeptinervia, from its having ſeven * 
large nerves or ribs running long dif 
each leat;"the narrow leaved fort ha the 
only five ribs, and hence it is named ral 
guinquenervia : they are both com- Cr 
mon in fields and by road ſide, Rl 
The leaves are lightly aſtringent, {we 
and the ſeeds ſaid to be ſo; and mo 
hence they ftand recommended in or 
hemorrhagies and other eaſes where int 
medicines of this kind are proper, ] 
The leaves bruiſed a little are the nall 
uſual application of the common gui 
people to ſlight fleſh wounds. ftra 
Plantane has been alleged to be: 13 a 
cure for the bite of the rattleſnake: uſec 
but for this there is probably but in h 
little foundation, although it is on: min 
of the principal ingredients in the com 
. remedy of the Negro Cæſar, fo and 
the diſcovery of which he receivedz WW in | 
. conſiderable reward from the allen-WM beer 
bly of South Carolina. thif 
. | met 
 PLUMBUM LLond.] and 
an, ä on u 
This is the heavieſt of the met ther 
except gold: it melts in a modem with 
heat, and if kept in fuſion, is ſo cao 
converted partly into fume, ai it ( 
partly into an aſh-coloured c hurt! 
- (plumbum tſtum); this expoſed to il thou 
ronger fire, in ſuch a manner th linge 
the flame may play upon its ſurfac low. 
becomes firſt yellow, and afterwad Tl 
of a deep red (inium or red lead) WM nega, 
if in this proceſs the fire be ſuddenyMM inflar 
raiſed to a conſiderable height, 8 
calx melts, aſſumes the appearance P 
oil, and on cooling forms a ſoft leaf Pg 
. Jubſtance of a yellowiſh or reddit Po 
. colour {/itharge). The proper mer Po 
„ 7 


firu 100 


8 0 


15 II. 


the vegetable acids likewiſe diſſolve 

it, but in very mall quantity: a 

= quart of diſtilled vinegar will not 
take up a dram; .expaſed to the 
the WW team of vinegar, it is by degrees 
corroded into a white powder (ce- 


called ruſe) which is conſiderably more 
{even ealy of ſolution. The calces of lead 
long diſſolve by heat, in expreſſed oils ; 


theſe mixtures are the baſis of ſeve- 


ral officinal plaſters and un 


com- Cryſtals of this metal made with di- 
lides, tilled vinegar (called, from their 
agent, WY fivectiſh taſte, ſugar of lead; but 
z and more properly plumbum acetatum 
led in or ceruſſa acetata) are likewiſe kept 
where in the ſhops. -_ 


Preparations of lead, given inter. 
nally, are ſuppoſed to incraſſate the 
fluids, abate inflammations, and re- 
ſtrain venereal deſires. The ſugar 
is ſtrong aſtrin ent, and has been 
uſed, it is ſaid, with good ſucceſs 
in hemorrkiagies, the fluor albus, ſe- 
minal gleets, &. A tincture is re- 


and for checking immoderate ſweats 
in phthiſical caſes; whence it has 
been uſually called tinctura antiph. 
thifica. 
metal is nevertheleſs full of danger, 


on unleſs in deſperate caſes, after o- 
ther medicines have been employed 
without taking effect: it often oc- 


e metals 
10derat 
is ſoon 


1c, and it ſhould not prove immediately 
ed u hurtful, its ill conſequences are fure, 
ſed tos though flow : tremors, ſpaſms, or 
mer that 


3 ſurface, 
terwards 
d lead): 


OW. 


The preparations of lead with vi- 
degar are much uſed rey: in 
nflammation,. | 1 


POLYPOD TUM Cure. 1 Radix 
Poly podium vulgare . 
Pol lypody 3 the root. 


a 88 old * the trunks 


| Medica. 


Materia 


ſtruum of this en is aquafortis: 4 


ents. 


commended. for the like phrpoſes; 


The . internal. uſe of this 


and ought never to be ventured up- | 
caſions violent colics ; and though 


5 tabes, too frequently fol- 


Polypody is a capillary Plant. 
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of Sa trees, FURY  Thit fonad 
upon the oak is generally preferred, 
though not ſenſibly different from 


the others, The roots are long. and 
ſlender, of a reddiſh brown colour 
on the outſide, greeniſh within, full 
of ſmall er og which are re- 
ſembled to the feet of an infeR ; 
whence the name of the plant: the 
taſte of theſe roots is ſweetiſh and 
nauſeous... + . | 
Polypody has 5556 employed i in 
medicine for many ages; neverthe- 
leſs its virtues remain as yet to be 
determined. The ancients held it 
to be a powerful purger of melan- 
cholic humours; by degrees, it came 
to be looked upon as an evacuator 
of all humours in general: at length 
it was ſuppoſed only to gently looſen 
the belly; and afterwards even this 
quality was denied it: ſucceeding 
phyticians declared it to be aftrin- 
gent; of this number 1 is Boerhaave, 
who -efteems it moderately ftyptic 
and antiſcorbutic. For our own 
part we have had no direct expe- 
rience of it, nor is it employed in 
practice: it is probable that (as 
Juncker ſuppoſes} the freſh root may 
looſen the belly, and that it t has not 
Ss effect when dry. 


POMPHOLYX 7 Shu 
This is an impure cals of zinc; 
produced i in the furnaces where cop · 


per is made into braſs by calamine, 


the ore of zinc. It is found adhe- 
ring to the covers of the crucibles, 
&c. either in form of thin cruſts, or 
of a hight downy matter, generally 


| A a pure white colour, tho? _ 


mes yellowiih. 0 
POPULUS f Bran Gems. 
Populus niger Lin. x 


The black poplar ; its buds. 

The black poplar is a large tree, 
growing wild in watery places; it is 
eaſily raiſed, and very quick 
* The young * or rudi- 

mente 


” 
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ments of the leaves, which appear in 
the beginning of ſpring, abound with 
a yellow, unctuous, odorous juice. 
'They have hitherto been employed 
chiefly in an ointment, which recei- 
ved its name from them; tho? they 
are certainly capable of being applied 

to other purpoſes: a tincture of them 


made in rectified ſpirit yields upon 


being inſpiſſated a fragrant reſin ſu- 


moor to many of thoſe: brought 


abr oad. . 


© PORTULACA [ Brun:] Herba, 
1 | 


a Portulaca ee . 
Purſlane ; the herb and ſeed. 
This herb is cultivated in gardens 


for culinary uſes. The ſeeds are rank- 


ed among the leſſer cold ſeeds, and 
have ſometimes been employed in e- 
mulſions and the like, along with 
the others of that claſs, | 


PRIMULA [ Suec.] Flores, ra- 
—— 

Primula veris Lin. 

Primroſe, the flower and root. 

This is a low plant, growing wild 
in woods and hedges, and producing 
pale yellow flowers in the ſpring. 
The leaves have an herbaceous 
taſte. 
with a kind of aromatic flavour, 
which ſome reſemble to that of aniſe- 


| ſeeds; their expreſſed juice, purified 


by ſettling, is ſometimes uſed as a 
ſternutatory. The flowers. have an 


agreeable flavour, but very weak: an 


infuſion of them in wine, and a ſpi- 
rit diſtilled from them, are employed 
in ſome. places as cordial and ner- 


vine. 


'- PRUNELLA [ Brun.] Herba. 


Prunella vulgaris Lin. 
Self-heal ; = leaves. 5 
This plant grows wild in mea- 


dows and paſture grounds, and pro- 


duces thick ſpikes of purpliſh flow- 
ers during the latter part of the 


Materia Medica. 


| Canna, It has an herbaceoug 


The roots are lightly bitter, 


Fleawort ; the ſeeds. 


roughiſh taſte: and hence ſtands 
recommended in hemorrhagies and 
alvine fluxes :. it has been principal. 


ly celebrated as a vulnerary, whence 


its name; and in gargariſms for 
aphthæ, and inflammations of the 
fauces. M0 


PRUNUM GALLICUM 

[ Lond.] Fructus. 15 
Prunus domeſtica Lin. 

The common prune. 

The medical effects of the com- 
mon prunes are, to abate heat, and 
gently looſen the belly: which they 
perform by lubricating the paſſage, 
and ſoftening the excrement. They 
are of conſiderable ſervice in co- 
ſtiveneſs, accompanied with heat or 
irritation, which the more ſtimula- 
ting cathartics would tend to aggra- 


vate: where prunes are not of them- 
ſelves ſufficient, their effects may be 
promoted by joining with them a 
little rhubarb or the like; to which 
may be added ſome carminative in- 


gredient to prevent their occaſioning 
flatulencies. 


PRUNUM SYLVESTRE 
[Lond] | | 
Prunus ſpinaſa Lin. 
The ſloe. . 
| Theſe have a very rough, auſtere 
taſte, eſpecially before they have 
been mellowed by froſts. The juice 
of the ynripe fruit, inſpiſſated to a 
proper conſiſtence, is called acacia 
Germanica, and uſually ſold in the 
ſhops for the true Egyptian acacia : 
it is equally aftringent with the E- 


gyptian ſort ; but has more of a 


ſharp or tartiſh taſte, without any 
thing of the ſweetiſh reliſh of the o- 
er. A conſerve of the fruit is di- 


rected by the London college. 


8 PSYLLIUM [Suec.] Semen. 
Plantago ppllium Lin. 


This 
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_ This is a ſort of plantane, grow- 
ing wild in the warmer climates, and 
ſometimes met with in our gardens :; 
it differs from the common plantanes 
in having its ſtalks branched, with 
leaves upon them; hence it is named 
by Ray plantago caulifera. The 
ſeeds have been uſually brought from 
the ſouth of France; they are ſmall, 
but ſuppoſed to reſemble in ſhape a 
flea, whence the Engliſh name of 
the plant. Theſe ſeeds have a nau- 
ſeous, mucilaginous taſte: boiled in 
water, they yield a conſiderable 
quantity of mucilage, which is ſome- 
times made uſe of in emollient gly- 
ſters and the like. Alpinus relates, 
that among the Egyptians this mu- 
cilage is given in ardent fevers, and 
that it generally either looſens the 
belly or promotes ſweat. 


PTARMICA [Braun.] Radix. 
Achillea ptarmica Lin. 
Sneeze-wort; the root. 

This grows wild upon heaths and 
in moiſt ſhady places; the flowers, 
which are of a white colour, come 
forth in June and July, The roots 
have an acrid ſmell, and a hot biting 
taſte: chewed they occaſion a plen- 
tiful diſcharge of ſaliva; and when 


herb, of the aromatic Kind; fimilar 
to mint, but more acrid and leſs a- 
greeable : it has long been held in 


great eſteem as an aperient and de- 


obſtruent, particularly in hyſteric 


complaints, and ſuppreſſions of the 


uterine purgations. For theſe pur-. 


poſes, the diſtilled water is general- 
ly made uſe of, or an infuſion of the 

leaves. It is obſervable, that both 
water and rectified ſpirit extract the 
virtues of this herb by infuſion, and 
likewiſe elevate the greateſt part of 
them in diſtillation. 

In the ſhops are kept a ſimple wa- 
ter, a ſpirit, and an eſſential oil ob- 
tained from this vegetable. But 
under any form it is now leſs fre- 


quently employed than formerly. 


PULMONARIA MACULO- 
SA [Brun,] Herba. : 
Pulmonaria officinalis Lin. 
Spotted long- wort; the leaves. 
This is met with in our gardens: 
the leaves are of a green colour ſpot- 


ted with white; of an herbaceous 


ſomewhat mucilaginous taſte, with- 
out any ſmell. They ſtand recom- 
mended againſt ulcers of the lungs, 


phthiſis, and other ſimilar diſorders: 


experience, however, gives little 


powdered and ſnuffed up the noſe, countenance to theſe virtues, nor 


provoke ' ſneezing. Theſe are the 
only intentions to which they have 
been uſually applied. | 


PULEGIUM [Lond. Ed.] Her- 
ba, fog. : 5 

Mentha pulegium Lin. 

Penny- royal; the flower. "8 
This plant grows ſpontaneouſly 
in ſeveral parts of England upon 
moiſt commons, and in © watery 
places; trailing upon the ground, 
and ſtriking roots at the joints. Our 
markets have been for ſome time 
lupplied with a garden ſort, which is 
larger than the other, and grows up- 
night. 5 5 

Fennyroyal is a warm, pungent 


. 


does the preſent practice expect 


them. 5 5 Fg F 


PULSATILLA NIGRI- 
CANS [Ed.] Herba cum flore. 
Anemone pratenſis Lin. 
Meadow anemone, . 
This is the moſt acrid of the ane- 
monies; and is recommended by Dr 
Stoerk, in the quantity of half an 
ounce of the diſtilled water, or five 
grains of the extract, twice or thrice 
a-day in venereal nodes, pains, ul- 


cers with caries, chronic eruptions, 


amenorrhea, various chronic affec- 


tions of the eye, particularly blind- 
neſs from obſcurities of the cor- 
nea. Its common effects are nau- 


. ſea. 
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ſea or dee an augmented diſ- coQion, and cute: are almoſ e. ] 
charge of urine, diarrhea, and in- qually bitter and yellowiſh, and not TL 
2 ed nr at firſt i in the affected blackened by a chalybeate. ; ( 
It was much uſed in a fatal fever ] 
in Surinam, and is faid to be effec. my 
© PYRETHRUM [Lond Ea. 1 tual in ſuppreſſing vomiting, wil 
Radix. . It is ſaid to be leſs antiſeptic than mo 
Anthemis 8 Lin. Peruvian bark; but, like colombo, hne 
Pellitory of Spain; the root. another pure bitter, it preſerves bile den 
This plant, though a native of the longer from putrefaction. The per 
warm climates, bears the ordinary beft form is that of u_ of the ex · Ho 
winters of this, and often flowers tract. gen 
ſucceſſivcly from Chriſtmas to May; taſt 
the roots alſo grow larger with us QUERCUs [Lond. Ea. ] Core cert 
than thoſe with which the r „ ſom 
uſually fupplied from abroad. Quercus robur Lin By 
Pellitory root has no ſenfible. . Oak tree; the bark. bec 
ſmell; its taſte is very hot and acrid, This bark is a ſlrong aftringent; wat 
but leſs ſo than that of arum; the and hence ſtands recommended in co0 
juice expreſſed from it has ſcarce any hemorrhagies, aivine fluxes, and o- tain 
acrimony, nor is the root itſelf ſo ther preternatural or or immoderate ſe-· tim 
pungent when freſh as after it has cretions; and in theſe it is ſome- r00 
been dried. Water, affiſted by heat, times attended with good effect. tent 
extracts ſome ſhare of its taſte; rec- Some have alleged, that by the uſe flui 
tified ſpirit, the whole ; 'neither of of this bark every purpoſe can be its 
them elevate any thing in diſtilla- anſwered which may be obtained and 
tion. The principal uſe of pyreth- from Peruvian bark But after ſe. has 
rum in the preſent practice is as a veral very fair trials, we have by kin, 
maſticatory, for promoting the ſali> no means found this to be the caſe, diſo 
val flux, and evacuating viſcid hu- dit) 
mours from the head and neighbour- RADIX DCA LOPEZL the 
ing parts; by this means it often re- ANA Ag 8 con 
lieves the toothach, None kinds oe”. + 
TOlle 
955 | 18 or poli root; Wat 
Ihe tree is unknown. Neither wrt 
o ASIA (Lond. Ed) ae, the woody nor cortical out of the eley 
cortex, radix. root has any remarkable ſenſible qua- witl 
Ouaſia amara Lin. 5 lty. A ſlight bitterneſs is percep- oil; 
Quaſſy; the wood, bark, and tible, and it is recommended, like and 
| ſimarouba, in di arrhœas even of the Fro 
This root is about the thickneſs colliquative kind, in half. dram doſcs con 
of a man's arm; its wood is whitiſh, four times a-day. Little of this inc 
becoming yellowiſh by expoſure to root has been brought to Europe: | 
the air. It has a thin, grey, fiſſured but ſome of thoſe who have had an I 
brittle bark, which is deemed in Su- opportunity of employing it, ſpeak of a 
rinam more powerful than the wood. in very high terms of the fe ob· Nie 
Quaſſy has no ſenſible odour, but is tained odor it. 
one of the moſt intenſe, durable, 5 


5 2 e jon ms ne de- > | RAPHANUS 


ever Horſe-radiſh root. ; Rahubarb; the root. IA 
ffec. This plant is ſometimes found This plant, which is of the dock 

| wild about - river-fides, and other kind, grows ſpontaneouſly in Chi- 
than moiſt places; for medicinal and cu- na, and endures the colds of our-own 
nbo, linary uſes, it is cultivated in gar- climate, Two ſorts of rhubarb. are 
bile dens; it flowers in June, but rarely met with in the ſhops. The firſt is 
The perfects its ſeeds in this country. imported from Turkey and Ruſſia, in 


RAPHANUS RUSTICANUS 
Lond. Ed.] Radix. „„ 


Cochlearia armorica Lin. 


Horſe-radiſh root has a quick pun- 
gent ſmell, and a penetrating acrid 
taſte; it nevertheleſs contains in 
certain veſſels a ſweet juice, which 
ſometimes exudes upon the ſurface. 
By drying, it loſes all its acrimony, 
becoming firſt ſweetiſh, and after- 


wards almoſt infipid : if kept in a 


Materia Medica. 
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 RHABARBARUM [Lond. 


Ed.] Radix. 


Rheum palmatum Lin. 


roundiſh pieces freed from the bark, 
with a hole through the middle af 


each; they are externally of a yellow 
colour, and on cutting appear varie- 
gated with lively reddiſh ſtreaks. 
The other, which is leſs efteemed, 


comes principally from China in 


longiſh pieces, harder, heavier, and 
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W cool place, covered with ſand, it re- more compact than the foregoing. 
nd 0: tains its qualities for a conſiderable The firſt ſort, unleſs kept very dry, 
te fe. time. The medical effects of this is apt to grow mouldy and worm- A 
ome- root are, to ſtimulate the ſolids, at- eaten; the ſecond: is leſs ſubject to {is 
lectz. tenuate the fluids, and promote the theſe inconveniences. Some of the | 
e uſe fluid ſecretions : it ſeems to extend more induſtrious artiſts are ſaid to f 
n be its action through the whole habit, fill up the worm-holes with certain 1 
ained and affect the minuteſt glands, It mixtures, and to colour the outſide 4 
er fe- has frequently done ſervice in ſome of the damaged pieces with powder it 
e by kinds of ſcurvies and other chronic of the finer ſorts of rhubarb, and 1 
ale, diſorders, proceeding from a viſci- ſometimes with cheaper materials: [ 
| dity of the juices, or obſtructions of this is often ſo nicely done, as effec- 1 
EZI the excretory ducts. Sydenham re- tually to impoſe upon the buyer, 1 
| commends it likewiſe in dropſies, unleſs he very carefully examines 1s 
2 des particularly thoſe which ſometimes each piece. The marks of good {1 
follow intermittent fevers. Both rhubarb are, that it be firm and ſo- 1 
water and rectified ſpirit extract the lid, but not flinty; that it be eaſily "wt 
either virtues of this root by infuſion, and pulverable, and appear, when pow- "4 þ 
f the elevate them in diſtillation : along dered, of a fine bright yellow colour: 9 
e qua- with the aqueous fluid, an eſſential that upon being chewed, it impart | 1 
ercep· oil ariſes, poſſeſſing the whole taſte to the ſpittle a ſaffron tinge, without 1 
„ like and pungency of the horſe-radiſh. proving ſlimy or mucilaginous in the 5 
pf the From this root, the ſpiritus raphani mouth. Its taſte is ſubacrid, bit- 4 
doſes compolitus derives its name, and no teriſh, and ſomewhat aftringent: the % 
f this inconſiderable ſhare of its activity. ſmell lightly aromatic. ng 
rope: ps yy Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, 
ad an REALGAR, a foſſil compoſed which operates without violence or 
ſpeak of arſenic and ſulphur. Vide Axs E- irritation, and may be given with 
s ob- NICUM, res}  . MAafety even to pregnant women and 


NYE 


RESINA ALBA. Vide Tzxt- 
PINTHING, e | 


to children. In ſome people, how- 
ever, it always occaſions. ſevere gri- 


ping. Beſides its purgative quality, 
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by which it ſtrengthens.the tone of 


the ſtomach and inteftines, and 


roves uſeful in diarrhœa and diſor- 
ders proceeding from a laxity of the 
fibres. Rhubarb in ſubſtance ope- 
rates more powerfully as a cathartic 


than any of the preparations of it. 
Watery tinctures purge more than 


the ſpirituous ones; whilſt the latter 
contain in greater perfection the a- 
romatic, aſtringent, and corrobo- 


rating virtues of the rhubarb. The 


doſe, when intended as a purga- 
tive, is from a ſcruple to a dram or 
more. 10 | 

The Turkey rhubarb is, among 
us, univerſally preferred to the. Eaſt- 


India ſort, though this laſt is for 


ſome purpoſes at leaſt equal to the 


aromatic flavour. 


from both with rectiſied ſpirit, have 


- 


other; it is manifeſtly more aſtrin- 
gent, but has ſomewhat leſs of an 


nearly the ſame taſte : on diſtilling 


off the menſtruum, the extract left 
From the tin&ure of the Eaſt-India 
rhubarb proved conſiderably. the 
ſtrongeſt. They are both the produce 


of the ſame climate, and probably 


the roots of the ſame plant taken up 


at different ſeaſons, or cured in a 


different manner. 


- Rhubarb is now raiſed in Britain 


equal to any that is imported. . 
The officinal preparations of this 


drug are, a watery and a vinous in- 


fuſion, a ſimple and a compound 
tincture. It is alſo an ingredient in 
different compoſitions, ſuch as the 
elexir ex aloe et rheo, the pilulæ 
ſtomachicæ, and ſome others. 


RHAMNUS CATHARTI- 


; cus. Vide Seina CERVINA. 
_ +: RHAPONTICUM[{Reþ.] R. 


Rheum raponticum Lin. 


25 Rhapontic z- the roots. 


25 Rhapontic is a large roumdiſk 


Materia Medica. 


It is celebrated for an aſtringent one, 


Tinctures drawn 


Part U. 


leaved plant, growing wild on the 
mountain Rhodope in Thrace, from 
whence it was brought into Europe 
about the year 1610, by Alpinus: 


it bears the hardeſt winters of this 


climate, and is not unfrequent in 
our botamic gardens. The root of 
this plant (which appears evidently 
to have been the rhubarb of the an. 
cients) is by ſome confounded with 


the modern rhubarb, though conj. 


\derably different both in appearance 
and quality. The rhapontic is of a 
duſky colour on the ſurface, of 3 
looſe ſpongy texture ; confiderahly 
more aſtringent, but. leſs purgative 
than rhubarb ; with this laſt inten- 
tion, two or three drams are required 
for a doſe. ' 5 


RHODODENDRON [2] 
Herba. | 


Rhododendron chryſanthum Lin. 


Rhododendron; the herb. 

This plant is a native of Siberia, 
where a weak infuſion of it is uſed 
as tea. The Siberians uſe a kind of 
decoction of it in rheumatiſm and 
gout. They put about two drams 
of the dried ſhrub in an earthen pot, 
with about ten ounces of boiling 
water, keeping it near a boiling heat 
for a night, and this they take iu 
the morning. It is ſaid to occaſion 


| heat, thirſt, a degree of delirium, 


and a peculiar creeping-like ſenſa- 
tion in the parts affected. The ule 
of liquids is not allowed during its 
operation, as this is apt to induce 
vomiting. In a few hours the pain 
and diſagreeable ſymptoms are relie- 
ved, and it is faid two or three doſes 
generally complete the cure. The 
powder has alſo been uſed in doſes of 
a few nin, 

- Hitherto it has been ſo little em- 
ployed' in Britain, that it has no 
place in the London pharmacopœia: 


But in ſome caſes in which it has 


been uſed at Edinburgh, it has been 
productive of good effects; and ac- 
Wä˙ßkͤ an 


Part II. 


cordingly it is now FIR TOR POS. 7. into 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, as 
well as into the Pharmacopceia Roſ- 
kca, where it had firſt a place. 


RIBES NiGRUM [ Lond. : 
Fructus. | 

Ribes nigrum Lin. 

Black currants. 


RIBES RUBRUM n ] 
Frudtus. 

Ribes rubrum Lin. 5 

Red currants; the berry. 

Fheſe have a cool acidulous ſweet 
taſte, ſufficiently agreeable both to 
the palate and ſtomach. 


The black currants are the baſis. 


of an officinal ſyrup, and an inſpiſ- 
ſated juice, which are frequently em- 
ployed with advantage in recent ca- 
tarrhs, * attended with ſlight fore 


throat. 


| RICINUS [ Lond. Ed.) Semen. 
Ricinus communis Lin. © 
Palma Chriſti ; the ſeed. | 
"Theſe ſeeds are nuts about the 
ſize of ſmall beans : and are, like 
the bitter almonds, deleterious. 'The 
oil, commonly called nut or caftor 


oil, is got by exprefſiqn, retains. 


ſong of the mawkiſhneſs and 
acrimony of the nut: but is, in ge- 
neral, a ſafe and mild laxative in 


caſes where we wiſh to avoid irrita- 


tion, as in thoſe of colic, calculus, 
gonorrhea, &c. and ſome likewiſe 
ule it as a purgative in worm-caſes, 
Half an ounce or an ounce common- 
ly anſwers with an adult, and a dram 
or two with an infant. 

An oil of an inferior kind, but 
poſſeſſing nearly the ſame qualities, 
is obtained by boiling.- 

With many, the averſion to oil in 
its pure ſtate is ſo great, that this 
purgative cannot be taken without 
great reluctance; and accordingly 
different modes of taking it have 
been propoſed. e prefer ng.” V 


% 


Materia Medica. . 


it ſwimming on a glaſs of water or 
peppermint water, or in the form of 


mulſion, with mucilage, or with the 


: addition of a little rum. Sometimes 
it is neceſlary to increaſe its actixity 


by the addition of Tome other pur- 


gative: And with this view, nothing 


anſwers better than a ſmall quantity 
of tincture of jalap, or dN 


zincture of ſenna. 


ROSA DAMASCENA [Lon 
Ed.] Petalum. 
» Roſa centifolia Lin. 6 


'The damaſk roſe ; the petal. — 


This elegant flower is common in 


our gardens. Its ſmell is very plea- 
ſant and almoſt univerſally admired ; 
its taſte bitteriſh and ſubacrid. In 


diſtillation with water, it yields a 


ſmall portion of a butyraceous oil, 
whoſe flavour exactly reſembles that 
of the roſes. This oil, and the di- 
ſtilled water, are very uſeful and a- 
greeable cordials. Hoffman ſtrongly 


_ recommends them as of ſingular effi- 
 cacy for railing. the ſtrength, cheer- 
ing and recruiting the ſpirits, . and 


allaying pain; which they perform 
without raiſing any heat in the con- 
ſtitution, rather abating it when in- 
ordinate, Damaſk roſes, beſides 


their cordial aromatic virtue, which 


reſides in their volatile parts, have a 
mildly purgative one, which remains 
entire in the decoction left after the 
diſtillation: this, with a proper 
quantity of ſugar, forms an agree- 


able laxative ſyrup, which has long i 


kept its place in the ſhops, 


Petalum. 
Raſa gallica Lin. | 
The red role ; the petal. 
This has very little of the fra 
grance of the foregoing pale ſort ; 
and inſtead of its purgative quality, 
a mild gratefully aſtringent one, e- 
322 before the flower has open- 
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: this is conſiderably * by 
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RIG U ; but both the a-. 


ſtringency and colour are impaired 
Dy flow drying. in the ſhops are 
prepared a conſerve, an infuſion, a 
honey, and a ſyrup. of this flower. 


| ROSMARINUS [Lond. Ed. ] 
Cacumen, os 
Refmarinus officinalis Lin. 
Roſemary ; the top and flower. 
'This-is a native of Spain,” Italy, 
and the ſouthern paris of France, 
where it grows in great abundance 
upon dry gravelly grounds; in the 
like ſoiis it thrives beft with us, and 
hkewiſe proves Rronger in fmell 
than when produced in moitt rich 
bones: this obſervation obtains in al- 
moſt all the aromatic plants. 
; Rotemary has a fragrant ſmell, 
and a warn pungent bitteriſh taſte, 
approaching tothoſe of lavender: the 
leaves and tender tops are ſtrongeſt; 
next to theſe the cup of the flower; 
the flowers themſelves are conſider- 


ably the weakeſt, but nioſt pleaſant. 


Aqueous liquors extract a great 


ſhare of the virtnes of roſemary 
leaves by infufion, and elevate them 
in diſtillation; along with the water 
ariſes a conſiderable quantity of eſ- 
ſential oil, of an agreeable ſtrong pe- 
netrating Amel. Pure ſpirit extracts 


in great perfection the whole aroma- 
tic flavour of the roſemary, and ele- 


vates very little of it in diſtillation : 
hence the reſinous maſs left upon 
abſtracting the ſpirit, proves an ele- 


gant aromatic, very rich in the pe- 


culiar qualities of the plant. The 
flowers of roſemary give oyer great 
part of their flavour in diſtillation 
with pure ſpirit ; by watery liquors, 
their fragrance is much injured ; by 
beating, deſtroyed. The olicinal 
preparations of roſemary are, an eſ- 
ſential oil, and a ſpirit commonly 
known by the title of Hungary wwa- 
er; the tops are alſo an in- 
gredient in the compound tincture 
of lavender, and ſome other for: 
Pw. £ 


M ateria M. edica. 


Part II. 
RUBIA [ Lond. Ed.] Radix, 


Rubia tinftorum Lin. 
Madder ; the root. / 
Madder is raiſed in ſome of our 

gardens for medicinal purpoſes : it 

was formerly cultivated among us, 
in quantity, for the uſe of the dy- 


_ ers, who are at preſent ſupplied from 


Holland and Zealand, It has little 
or po ſmell, and, a ſweetiſh taite, 
mixed with a little bitterneſs. The 
virtues attributed to it are thoſe of a 
detergent and aperient; whence it 
has been uſually ranked among the 
opening roots, and recommended in 
obſtructions of the viſcera, particu- 
larly of the kidneys, in coagulations 
of the blood from falls or bruiſes, 
in the jaundice, and beginning drop- 

Ben. i 
It is obſervable, that this root, 
taken internally, tinges the urine of 
a deep red colour; and in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, we have an 
account of its producing a like ef. 
fect upon the bones of animals who 
had it mixed with their food : all 
the bones, particularly the more ſo- 
hd ones, were changed, both exter- 
nally and internally, to a deep red, 


but neither the fleſhy or cartilagi- 


nous parts ſuffered any alteration: 
ſome of theſe bones macerated in 
water for many weeks together, and 
afterwards ſteeped and boiled in ſpi- 
rit of wine, loſt none of their co- 
Jour, nor communicated any tinge 
to the liquors. The colopring part 


of this root appears therefore to be 


poſſeſſed of great ſubtility of parts; 
whence its medical virtues: ſeem to 


deſerve inquiry. 
Some ule it in half-dram doſes ſe · 
veral times a day as an emmena- 


gogue « 
Runs DUS TL! 2 


tus. 


Rubus idæuf Lin. 


ns Nm 


Part il. 


This ſhrub i is "common in our gar- 
dens; and has likewiſe, in ſome parts 
of England, been found wild: it 


flowers in May ; and ripens its fruit 


in July. Raſpberries have a pleaſant 


ſweet taſte, accompanied with a pe- 
culiarly grateful flavour; on account 


of which they are chiefly valued. As 


to their virtues, they moderately 
quench thirſt, abate heat, ſtrengthen 
the viſcera, and promote the natural 


excretions. An agreeabie ſyrup, 
prepared from the juice, is directed 
to be kept 1 in the ſhops. 

RUBUS NIGER [Rope ) Bac- | 
ca. 

Rub us fruticoſus Lin. 


The bramble; ; the fruit. 

"This ſhrub is frequently found 
wild in woods and hedges. The 
berries have a faint taſte, without 
any thing of the agreeable flavour of 
the foregoing: the leaves are ſome- 
what aſtringent. | 

They enter no officinal compoſi- 
tion, are rarely directed in practice, 
and hence have now no place in our 
pharmacopeias. e 


RUSCUS CBrun. ] Radix. 

Ruſcus aculeatus Lin. 

Butchers broom; the root. 

This is a ſmall prickly plant, 
ſometimes found wild in woods. 
The root has a ſoft ſweetiſh taſte, 
which is followed by a bitteriſh one: 
it is one of the five aperient roots; 
and with this intention is ſometimes 
made an ingredient in apozems and 
diet-drinks, for opening flight ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, purifying 
the blood and juices, and promotivg 
the fluid ſecretions. 

RUTA [ Lond. Zd. ) 2 

Ruta graveolens Lin. 

Rue; the herb. 

This i is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, met 
Pen in gardens, where it flowers i in 


Materia Medic 


en 


Hin and holds i its. green les all 
the winter: we frequently find in 
the markets a narrow-leaved ſorts 


which is cultivated by ſome in pre- 


ference to the other, on account of 
its leaves appearing variegated during 
the winter with white ſtreaks 

Rue has a ftrong ungrateful ſmell, 
and a bitteriſh, penctrating taſte 3 
the leaves, when in full vigour, are 
extremely acrid, inſomuch as to in- 
flame and bliſter the ſkin, if much 
handled, With regard to their me- 
dicinal virtues, they are powerfully 
ſtimulating, attenuating, and deter- 
gent; and hence, in cold phlegma- 
tic habits, they quicken the eircula- 
tion, diſſolve tenaceous juices, open 
obſtructions of the excretory glands, 
and promote the fluid ſecretions. 
The writers on the materia medica 
in general have entertained a very 
high opinion of the virtues of this 
plant. Boerhaave is full of its prai- 
ſes; particularly of the eſſential oil, 
and the diſtil ed water cohobated 
or rediſtilled ſeveral times from freſh 


parcels of the herb: after ſomewhat 
| extravagantly | 


commending other 
waters prepared in this manner, he 


| adds, with regard to that of rue, 


that the greateſt commendations he 
can beſtow upon it fall ſhort of its 
merit: What medicine (ſays he)can 
be more efficacious for promoting 
ſweat and perſpiration, for the cure 
of the hyſterie paſſion, and of epilep- 


| fies, and for expelling poiton.“ 


Whatever ſervice rue may be of in 
the two laſt caſes, it undoubtedly 
has its uſe in the others: the coho- 


— 


bated water, however, is not the 


moſt efficacious preparation of it. 


An extract made by rectiſied ſpirit 


contains, in a ſmall compaſs, the 


whole virtues of the rue; this men- 
ſtruum taking up by infuſion all the 
pungency and flavour of the plant, 
and elevating nothing in diſtillation: 


With water, its r flavour and 


warmth 
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warmth ariſe; the bitterneſs, and a 


conſiderable ſhare of the pungency, 


remaining behind, 


The only officinal preparation of 


rue now retained in our pharmaco- . 


ias is the extract: but it is an 


ingredient in the compound pow- 
der of myrrh, and ſome aa com- 
poſitions. 


SABINA 2 Ed. 7 Falun, 
Juniperus ſabina Lin. | 
Juniper; the leaf, 

This is an evergreen ſhrub, cloth- 
ed with ſmall, ſomewhat prickly, 
leaves : it does not produce fruit till 
very old, and hence has been gene- 

rally reputed barren. The leaves 

have a bitter, acrid, biting taſte; 
and a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell: di- 
ſtilled with water, they yield an eſ- 
ſential oil, in larger quantity, as Hoff- 
man obſerves, than any other known 
vegetable, the een tree alone 
excepted. 

Savin is a warm irritating ape- 
rient medicine, capable of promoting 
{weat, urine, and all the glandular 
ſecretions. The diſtilled oil is one 


of the moſt powerful emmena- 


gogues; and is found of ſervice in 
obſtructions of the uterus or other 
viſcera, proceeding from a laxity 
and weakneſs of the veſſels, or a 
Auggiſh indiſpoſition of the juices. 
{he powder is ſometimes uſed for 
conſuming venereal warts. 

The eſſential oil and a watery ex- 
tract are kept in the ſhops 3 and, as 
well as the rue, the ſavin is likewiſe 


an ingredient in the e e owe 
der of myrrh. | 


SACCHARUM NON URI. 


FIC ATUM C Lond.] 
Brown fogar. 


SACCHARUM PURIFICA- - 


TUM, five Bis cocrum [ Lond, J 
| Double * ſugar. 


Materia Medica. 


ſufficiently well known. 
ſorts Contain an unctuous or oily 


Part IT. 


Sac CANTUN 
ALBUM er RUBRUM [ Re. 
CO ys white and brown, 


Sugar i is the en ſalt of the 
arunds ſaccharifera, a beautiful large 
cane growing ſpontaneouſly in the 
Eaſt-Indies, and ſome of the warmer 
parts of the Weſt, and cultivated 
there in great quantity. The ex- 
preſſed juice of the cane 1s clarified 
with the addition of lime-water, 


. without which it does not aſſume the 


form of a true ſugar, and boiled 
down to a due conſiſtence; when, 
being removed from the fire, the 
ſaccharine part concretes from the 
groſſer unctuous matter, called 
treacle or melaſſer. This, as yet 
impure or brown ſugar, is farther 
purified, in conical moulds, by 
ſpreading moiſt clay; on the upper 
broad ſurface : the watery moiſture, 
ſlowly percolating through the maſs, 
carries with it a conſiderable part of 
the remains of the treacly matter, 
This clayed ſugar, imported from 
America, is by our refiners diſſolved 
in water, the ſolution clarified by 
boiling with whites of eggs and de- 
ſpumation, and after due evapora- 
tion poured into moulds : as ſoon as 
the ſugar has concreted, and the 
fluid part ſtrained off, the ſurface is 
covered with moiſt clay as before. 
The ſugar, thus once refined, by a 


' repetition of the proceſs becomes the 


double-refined ſugar of the ſhops. 
The candy, or cryſtals, are prepared 
by boiling down ſolutions of ſugar 
to a certain pitch, and then remo- 
ving them into a hot room, with 
wt. ſet acroſs the veſſel for the ſu- 
gar to ſhoot upon: theſe cryſtals 


prove of a white or brown colour, 


according as the ſugar was pure or 
impure. 

The uſes of ſugar as a Geert are 
dhe impure 
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Part IL. 
matter!z in conſequence of which 
they prove emollient and laxative. 
The cryſtals are moſt difficult of ſo- 
lution 3 and hence are propereſt 
where this ſoft lubricating ſweet 
is wanted to diſſolve ſlowly in the 
mouth. oo 3 
SAGAPENUM C Lond. Ed.] 
Gummi reſinæ. 82 


Sagapenum, the gum reſin. 


This is a concrete juice brought 
from Alexandria, either in diſtinct 


tears, or run together in large maſ- 
les. It is outwardly of a yellowifh 


colour; internally, ſomewhat paler, 
and clear like horn; it grows ſoft 


upon being handled, and ſticks to 


the fingers: its taſte is hot and bit- 


ing; the ſmell diſagreeable, by ſome 
reſembled to that of a leek, by o- 
thers to a mixture of aſafœtida and 
galbanum. | DE 

Sagapenum' is an uſeful aperient 
and deobſtruent; and not unfre- 
quently preſcribed either alone or in 


conjunction with ammoniacum or 


galbanum, for opening obſtructions 


of the viſcera, and in hyſterical diſor- 
ders ariſing from a deficiency of the 
menſtrual purgations. It likewiſe 


promotes expectoration, and proves 
of conſiderable ſervice in ſome kinds 


of aſthmas and chronic catarrh, 
where the lungs are oppreſſed by viſ- 
cid phlegm. © It is moſt commo- 


diouſly given in the form of pills; 
from two or three grains to half a 


dram may be given every night or 
oftener, and continued for ſome 
time. When ſagapenum 1s ſcarce; 
the druggiſts uſually ſupply its place 
with the larger and darker coloured 
maſſes of bdellium, broken into 
pieces; which are not eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from it- . 

Sagapenum was an ingredient in 
the compound powder of myrrh, e- 
lectuary of bay · berries, mithridate 
and theriaca of the London pharma - 
cop. n oe BO 


- 
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But from ſuch of theſe formulæ 
as are ſtill retained it is now rejected. 


It enters the gum pills of the Lone 
don college ; but it has no place 


either in that or any other formula 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopceia, a 


preference being given to ammonia- 


cum and galbanum. © 


8ACO [Gee]: | 
Cycas circinalis Lin. 
Sago. ; ie | 
This is the produce of an oriental 
tree of the palm tribe The medullary 
part of the tree is beaten with water, 
and made into cakes, which are uſed 
by the Indians as bread. They like- 
wiſe. put the powder into a funnel, 
and waſh it with water over a hairs 


ſieve, which allows only the finer 


part to paſs through the water. The 
water, on ſtanding, depoſites the fe- 
cule ; which being paſſed through 
perforated copper-plates, is formed 


into grains called Sago. It furniſhes 


agreeable jelly with water, milk, or 
broth, and is much uſed in phthifical 


and convaleſcent caſes. 


SAL ALKALINUS FIXUS 
VEGETABILIS, Preſertim is 
qui pearl-aſhes /ingua vernacula di. 


citur. 


CINERESG CANVELLATE 


ver. KALI IMPURUM PC Lond.} 


Vegetable fixed alkaline ſalt, par- 


ticularly that named in Engliſh, 


pearl - aſne. 
The Edinburgh college having 


rejected the oily alkalies of broom, 


wormwood, & c. order the pearl 


aſhes to be burnt in a crucible, dif- 


ſolved in water, and the liquor to be 
decanted and evaporated to dryneſs 


in an iron pot. If the ſalt be thus 
properly purified, it diſſolves in its 
weight of water; the ſolution is 
free from colour and ſmell, ſupplies 


the place of the oleum tartan. per 
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. . Medica. 
| deliquigm; and i in a dry ate that of 


tie ſalt of tartar. . 

The mild vegetable. alkali. is uſed 

in form of lotion, in ſome cutaneous 

diſeaſes, and as a ſtimulant to the 1n- 
active ſtate of the veſſels in certain 

ulcers. It is uſed internally as a dia · 


| Phoretic or diuretic, and of late in 
calculus complaints. 


When the liquid alkel; isd deprived | 


of its fixed air by quicklime, it 
forms the cauſtic or ſoap ley, which 

in a diluted ſtate is injected by ſome 
for removing the mucus and poiſon 


In recent. go onorrhœa. The pure ſalt 


obtained by evaporation forms the 
common cauſtic, which, on account 
of its deliqueſcent, and conſequent- 
ly ſpreading quality, is little uſed, 
The cauſtic ley diluted is the baſis 
of the common quack . .Ithontrips 
ties. 

It ſometimes allays the Fymptoms 
of caleulus without any evidence of 


its having acted on the fone, and 
in ſome caſes the ſtone has ſhown 
marks of its action; but its conti- 


nued uſe ſeldom fails to injure the 


7 conſtitution, or the inteſtinal canal. 


BA RIL LA, fie Narkon, 


[Lond. * 
© This does not differ much in its ge- 


neral properties from the vegetable 
alkali. It is procurable from tho aſhes 
of Tea plants, particularly from kali, 
and it is called /ada or barilla This 


| purified has been recommended. by 
| ou: + in nale. 


: | SAL ALKALINUS FIXUS 
FOSSILIS, Vulgo fal fode, ex 
berba hali uſta | Ed] 

Foffil fixed alkaline ſalt; com- 


monly called dit of od, from. the 
en herb kali. 


SAL AMARUS Lond. 241 
Magneſia vitriolata. 
be bitter purging ſalt. 


This ſalt i is extracted from the 


Fart I 


bitter liquor remaining after the 
eryRallization of common ſalt from 
ſea- water. It is the ſalt of the Ep. 
ſom and ſome other purging miner 
waters. We uſually meet with it in 
minute cryſtals, of a ſnowy appear. 
ance; diſſolved in water, and cryſtal- 
lized afreſh, it concretes, if proper. 
ly | managed, into larger ones, of : 
rectangular priſmatic figure, reſem. 
bling thoſe of the artificial cathartic 
{alt of Glauber, to which they are 
ſometimes ſubſtituted in the ſhops. 
All theſe ſalts have a penetrating 
bitterlh taſte ; they. diſſolve in lel 
than an Tae weight of water: in 
a moderate heat, they melt, bubble 


up into bliſters, and ſoon change 


into a white ſpongy maſs, with the 
loſs of above half their weight: tli; 
ealx taſtes more bitter than the ſalts 


did at firſt, and almoſt totally diſſolves 


again in water. The acid of theſe 

ts 18 the vitriolic: the baſis of 
the natural is magneſia; of the ar. 
tificial, an alkaline ſalt, the ſame 


with the baſis of ſea-ſalt. Hence 


upon adding alkaline ſalts to a ſoly- 
tion of the ſalts of Glauber, no 
change enſues : whilſt the ſalts ob 
tained ſrom the purging waters, or 


the bittern of marine waters, grow 


milky upon this addition, and de. 
poſite their earth, the alkaline falt 
uM taken up in its place: , 

e ſal amarus is a mild and gentle 
purgative, operating with ſufficient 
efficacy, and in general with eaſe and 
ſafety, rarely occaſioning any gripes 


ſickneſs, or the other inconveniences 


which purgatives of the reſinous 
kind are too often accompanied 


with. Six or eight drams may be 


diſſolved for a doſe in a proper quan- 
tity of common water; or four, five, 
or more, in a pint, or quart of the 


. purging waters. Theſe liquors may 


likewiſe be ſo managed as to promote 
evacuation, by the other emunc- 
tories: if the patient be kept warm, 


they increaſe perſpiration; and by 
| moderate 


J. Part II. . ateria M «Bt, Z7x 
he moderate exerciſe "Pp a cool air, the volatile ſalt fubſlimes; the acid re- 
m urinary diſeharge. Some allege this maining united with the interme- . 
ps falt has a peculiar effect in allaying dium; if treated in the ſame man- 
ral pain, as in colic, even Wen e ner with quicklime, an exceeding 
in of evacuation. penetrating volatile ſpirit ariſes, but 
Ito no {olid ſalt is obtained. _ Expoſed 
al- SAL AMMONIACUS U ſo Ws to a conſiderable heat, it ſub- 
er- | Ed. 1. limes entire, without any alteration 
f Ammonia muriata. Re of its former properties: ground 
m- Sal ammoniac. 5 with certain metallic ſubſtances, it 
tic This is an artiſicial Gline con- elevates ſome part of them, along 
are crete, ſaid to be prepared by ſubli- with itſelf, and concretes with the 
. mation from the ſoot of cow- dung. remainder into a maſs, which readi- 
ing It is brought from Egypt in con- ly flows into a liquor in a moiſt air z 
les ſiderable quantities, but we are now this appears in molt reſpects ſimilar 
in principally ſupplied in Britain from to a ſaturated ſolution of the metal 
ble our own manufactures, ſeveral of made directly in ſpirit He ee 
noe which are eſtabliſhed in different Pure ſal ammoniac is a perfely 
the parts of the country. In theſe, nc ſalt, . capable of attenuating 
this though the cheapeſt and moſt com- viſcid humours, and promoting a 
ſalts modious proceſs for preparing it is diaphoreſis, or the urinary diſcharge. 


not generally known, yet it is with 
good reaſon conjectured to be prin- 
cipally formed from ſea-ſalt and ſoot, 
the former furniſhing the marine acid, 

the latter the volatile alkali. It is in 
general in large round cakes, convex 
on one ſide; andconcave on the other; 


on breaking, they appear compoſed 
of needles, or ſtriæ, running tranſ- 


grow verſely. The beſt are almoſt tranſ- 
de- parent, colourleſs, and free from 
falt any viſible impurities: thoſe moſt 


commonly met with are of a grey 


entle yellowiſh colour on the outſide, and 
cient lometimes black, according as the 
e and matter is more or leſs impure. The 
ripes taſte of this ſalt is very ſharp and 
ences penetrating, It diffolves in twice 
nous its weight, or a little leſs, of water; 
anied and upon evaporating a part of the 
ay be menſtruum, concretes again into long 
quan- 

„ five, Uke feathers. 

of the Sal ammoniac appears front ex- 
s maf periments to be compoſed of marine 
omote acid, united with a volatile alkali. 
munc If mingled with fixt-alkalies, or ab- 
warm, WW forbent earths, and expoſed to a - 
nd by . ke a 98 ning * 


and ſometimes in conical loaves: 


according to certain, eircumſtances 
in the conſtitution, or as the patient 
is managed during the operation. 
If a dram of the ſalt be taken, diſ- 
ſolved in water, and the patient 
kept warm, it generally proves ſudo- 
rific; by moderate exerciſe, or walk- 
ing in the open air, its action Js 
determined to the kidneys; a large 
doſe gently looſens the belly, and 
a ſtill larger proves emetic. This 
ſalt is recommended by many as an 
excellent febhrifuge, and by ſome 
has been held a great ſecret in the 
cure of intermittents. It is un- 
doubtedly a powerful aperient, and 
ſeems to paſs into the minuteſt vei- 
ſels; and as ſuch may in ſome caſes 
be of ſervice, either alone, or joined 
with bitters.or the bark. This falt 
is ſometimes employed externally, as 
an antiſeptic, and in lotions and 


ſhining ſpicula, or thin fibrous plates, fomentat ions, for œdematous and 


ſcirrhous tumours: and alſo in garga- 
riſms for inflammations of the ton- 
ſils, and for attenuating and diſſol- 
ving thick viſcid mucus. Same uſe 
it in form of lotion, in certain ulcers, 
and for et ng common warts. 
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Natron muriatum. | 
' Sea-falt, or common alimentary 
Alt. | | 
This is 
from moſt others in occaſioning 
thirſt when ſwallowed. It diſſolves 


in ſomewhat leſs than three times 


its weight of water; the ſolution 
| lowly evaporated, and ſet to ſhoot, 
| affords cubical cryſtals, which unite 
together into the form of hollow 
truncated pyramids. Expoſed to the 
fire, it crackles and flies about, or 
decrepitates as it is called; ſoon 
after, it melts, and appears fluid as 
water, A ſmall quantity of this 
ſalt, added to the nitrous acid, en- 
| ables it to diſſolve gold, but renders 
it unfit for diſſolving filver : if a ſo- 
lution of ſilver be poured into liquors 
containing even a minute portion of 
common ſalt, the whole immediate- 
ly grows turbid and white; this 
phenomenon is owing to the preci- 
pitation of the ſilver. 
This ſalt is either found in a ſolid 


form in the bowels of the earth, or 


diſſolved in the waters of the ſea or 
ſaline ſprings. 8 

1. Sal gemmæ. Rock ſalt. This 
is met with in ſeveral parts of the 
world, but in greateſt plenty in 


certain deep mines, vf prodigious 


extent, near Cracow in Poland; 
ſome is likewiſe found in England, 
particularly in Cheſhire. It is for 
the moſt part very hard, ſometimes 
of an opake ſnowy whiteneſs, ſome- 
times of a red, green, blue, and 
other colours. When pure, it is 
perfectly tranſparent and colourleſs; 
the other ſorts are purified by ſolu- 


tion in water and cryſtallization, in 


order to fit them for the common 
uſes of ſalt. 1 2TEL 55 


2 Sal marinus. Sal marinus 


1 Hiſpanus. The ſalt extracted from 


ſea · water and ſaline ſprings. Sea 
waters yield from one · fiftieth to one- 


thirtieth their weight of pure ſalt: 


Materia Medica. 
SAL MURIATICUS [ Lond.} 


a neutral ſalt, differing | 


in proper veſſels to drain from the 


got by a haſty evaporation is very 
apt to relent in a moiſt air, and run 


animals, freed from - its oil. Ed.] 
„ = 52 BY 


Dt 11. 
ſeveral ſprings afford much larger 
quantities; the celebrated ones of 
our own country at Nantwich, 
Northwich, and Droitwitch, yield 
(according to Dr Brovynrigg) from 
one-fixth to ſomewhat more than 
one-third, There are two me. 
thods of obtaining the common ſalt 
from theſe natural ſolutions of it: 
The one, a haſty evaporation of the 
aqueous fluid till the falt begins to 
concrete, and fall in grains to the 
bottom of the evaporating pan, 
from whence it is raked out, and ſet 


brine or bittern: the other, a more 
flow and gradual evaporation, con- 
tinued no longer than till a ſaline 
cruſt. forms on the top of the li- 
quor; which, upon removing the 
fire, ſoon begins to ſhoot, and run 
into cryſtals of a cubical figure. In 
the warmer climates; both theſe 
proceſſes are effected by the heat of 
the ſun. The falts obtained by 
them differ very confiderably : that 


per deliquium; an inconvenience 
which the cryſtallized ſalt is not 
-ſubje& to: this laſt is likewiſe found 
better for-preſerving meat, and ſun- 
dry. other purpoſes. © 
Common. falt, in ſmall quantities, 
is ſuppoſed to be warming, drying, 
and to promote appetite and di- 
geſtion: in large doſes, as half an 


ounce, it proves cathartic. It i gardet 

ſometimes uſed to check the opera- June: 

tion of emetics, and make them run ſages 
the co 


off by ſtool; and as a ftimulus in 
'glyſters. 


SAL CORNU CERVI; i.. 
Sal allalinus volatilis, ſiccus, ex of 
bus vel cornibus animalium igne pa. 
ratus, ab oleo purificatus. 

Salt of hartſhorn ; f. e. dry vola- 
tile alkaline falt, obtained by means 
of fire from the bones or horns of 


both: 
ſpecies 
than 

whitiſſ 
moſt o 
piece { 
he fo 
moder: 
danied 


rin ge 


Patt II. b 
This article, to which the London 


, 
} college now give the name of am- 
, mmia præparata, will afterwards 
4 come to be mentioned under the 
n head of Salis. Here, with reſpect 
1 to its medical properties, it is ſuffi- 
„ cient to obſerve, that it is a quiek 
t and powerful ſtimulant, and as ſuch 
: is employed externally to the noſe 
10 in ſyncope; and with oil in cynanche, 
0 and ſome other inflammation, as a 
8 rubefacient, It is uſed internally in 
, various low ſtates of the ſyſtem. 
et | ; | 
he SALIX [Ed.] Ramulirum cor- 
re ten, lot one ng 
Ne Salix fragilis Lin. 
ne The willow; the bark of the 
lis | branches. "es 8 
the This bark poſſeſſes a conſiderable 
"Un degree of bitterneſs and aſtringency. 
In It has been recommended by ſome 
eſe as a ſubſtitute for the Peruvian 
| of bark ; and of the indigenous barks 


by which have been propoſed, it is per- 
hat haps one of the moſt effectual. But 


ery in point of efficacy it is in no de- 
run gree to be compared with the Pe- 
nce tuvian bark. Ls 
not 5 | 


SALIVA [Lond. Ed.] Folium. 
_ Saliva officinalis Lin. 
Sage; the leaf. 


in uſe, particularly thoſe diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the titles of major and minor. 
Theſe plants are common in our 


It b BW gardens, and flower in May and. 
pere- June : the green and red common 
1 run 


ages differ no otherwiſe than in 


of one and the ſame plant produce 
both: the ſmall ſort is a diſt. act 
ſpecies; its leaves are narrower 
than the others, generally of a 
whitiſh colour, and never red 3 
moſt of them have at the bottom a 
piece ſtanding out on each ade in 


means he form of ears. Both ſorts are 
rns ot moderately warm aromatics, accom- 
20.) aned with a light degree of a- 

The kringency and bitterneſs; the ſmall 


— 


Of the ſaliva different varities are 


the colour of the leaves; the ſeeds 


wn 
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ſort is the ſtrongeſt, the large molt. 55 


agreeable. ... 1 55 
The writers on the materia me- 
dica are full of the virtues of ſage, 
and derive its name from its ſuppo- 
ſed ſalutary qualities 

Salvia ſalvatrix, naturæ concilia- 
Trix. 7 | x | 

Cur moriatur homo, cui ſalvia. 
creſcit in borto. | 

Its real effects are, to, mode- 
rately warm and ſtrengthen the veſ- 


ſels; and hence, in cold phleg- 


matic habits, it excites appetate- 
and proves ſerviceable in debili-. 
ties of the nervous ſyſtem. 'The 
belt preparation, for theſe purpoſes 
is an infuſion of the dry leaves, 
drank as tea; or a tincture, or ex- 
tract, made with rectified ſpirit, 
taken in proper doſes ; theſe con- 
tain the whole virtues of the ſage ; 
the diſtilled water and eſſential oil, 
only its warmth and aromatic qua- 
lity, without any thing of its rough- 
neſs or bitterneſs. Aqueous in- 
fuſions of the leaves, with the ad- 
dition of a little lemon - juice, prove 
an uſeful diluting drink in febrile 
diſorders. They are of an elegant 
colour, and ſufficiently acceptable to 


the palate. 
SAMBUCUS | Lond. Ed.] cor- 


tex interior, flos, bacca. 
Sambucus nigra Lin. 


# 
* 


Black berried elder; the inner 


bark, flower, and berry. . 
This is a large ſhrub, frequent in 


hedges; it flowers in May, and 
ripens its fruit in September. The 

inner green bark of its trunk is 

gently cathartic; an infuſion of. it 
in wine, or the expreſſed juice, in 
the doſe of half an ounce or an 
qunce, is {aid to purge moderately, 


and in {mall doſes to prove an ef- 


ficacious deobſtruent, capable of 


promoting all the fluid ſecretions. 
The young buds, or rudiments of 
the leaves, are ſtrongly purgative, 
and act with ſo much violence as _ 
| 8 | | 
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be defervedly iccounted unſafe. 
The flowers are very different in 
quality: theſe have an agreeable 
aromatic flavour, which they give 
cover in diſtiltation with water, and 
impart by infuſion to vinous and 
ſpirituous liquors. The berries have 
a fſweetiſh, not unpleaſant taſte; 
nevertheleſs, © eaten in ſubſtance, 
they offend the ſtomach : the ex- 
preſſed juice, inſpiſſated to the con- 
fiſtence of a rob, proves an uſeful 
aperient medicine; it opens obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, promotes the 
natural evacuations, and if continued 
for a length of time, does confider- 
able ſervice in ſundry chronical dif. 
orders. It is obſervable, that this 
juice, which in its natural ſtate is of 
a purpliſh colour, tinges vinous ſpi- 
rits of a deep red. | 
'This article was formerly kept in 
the ſhops; under ſeveral different 


formulz. The ſuccus ſpiſſatus and 


unguentum fambuci ſtill retain a 
place in the London pharmacopœia; 
but the ſambucus does not now en- 


ter any fixed formula in that of 


Edinburgh. 
A rob was prepared from the ber- 


ries; an oil of elder by boiling the 


flowers in oil olive; and an ointment, 
by boiling them in a mixture of oil 


SANGUITS 'DRACONIS 
[ Lond. Ed.] Gummi reſina. 
Dragon's blood. | 


. the London and Edinburgh col- 
leges have of late made ſo many 
changes in the names of articles, 
they ſhould ſtill have retained one ſo 
abſurd: as that which is affixed to 


this article, eſpecially as that name 


1s .not in the ſmalleſt degree de- 
rived from any of thoſe different 


vegetables from vrhenee this ar- 


ticle is all, 


What is called dregon's-blood is 


a gummi · reſinous ſubſtance brought 


Materia Medicu. 


eged to be obtained. 


from the Eaſt Indies, eittler in oral 
drops, wrapped up in flag leaves; 


or in large maſſes, compoſed of 


ſmaller tears. It 18: faid to be ob- 


tained from the palmijuncus draco, 


the calamus rotang, the dracena 


draco, the pterocarpus draco, and 


ſeveral other vegetables. 

The writers on the materia medi- 
ca in general, give the preference to 
the former, tho? the others are not 
unfrequently of equal goodneſs : the 
fine dragon's blood of either ſort 
breaks ſmooth, free from any viſible 
impurities, of a dark red colour, 


which changes upon being powder- 


ed into an elegant bright crimſon, 
Several artificial compoſitions, co- 
loured with the true dragon's blood, 
or Brazil wood, are ſometimes ſold 
im the room of this commodity : 
ſome of theſe diffolve like gums, in 
water; others erackle in the fire, 
without proving inflammable; whulit 
the genuine ſanguis draconis readily 
melts and catches flame, and 1s not 
acted on by wateryhquorsi It totally 
diſſolves in pure ſpirit, and tinges a 
large quantity of the menſtruum of 
a deep red colour: ſt is likewiſe ſo- 
luble in expreſſed oils, and gives 
them a red hue, leſs beautiful than 
that communicated by anchufa. 


This drug, in ſubſtance, has no ſen- 


ſible ſmell or taſte ; when diſſolved, 


it diſcovers ſome degree of warmth 


and pungency. It is uſually, but 


hag without foundation, looked upon 
It is perhaps ſurprifing, that while 


as a gentle aſtringent, and ſometimes 
directed as ſuch in extemporaneous 
preſcription, againſt ſeminal glects, 
the fluor albus, and other fluxes. 
In theſe eaſes, it is ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce the general effects of reſinous 
bodies, lightly incraſſating the flu- 
ids, and ſomewhat ſtrengthening the 
ſolids. But in' the preſent practice 
it is very little uſed, either externd- 
ly or internally. It is ſtill however 
an ingredient in the emplaſtrum 


churis of the London pharmacope® 


Part II. 
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1 It formerly entered the pulvis ſtyp- 
3 ticus of the Edinburgh college; but 
f from this it has with propriety been 
> rejeted, giving place to 4 much 
bh more active article, the gum- Kino: 
1 and perhaps the ſanguis draconis 


id. | might even with propriety be omit- 
ted from our pharmacopaias, at 


li leaſt till its qualities be really aſcer- 
to tained : For even ſuppoſing ſome 
ot of theſe red coloured refins {old un- 
he der this name to poſſeſs medical pro- 
ort rties, yet it can hardly be imagi- 
ble ned that all reſins of this colour have 
ur, the ſame properties. e 
ere | | 5 | 

on, | SANICULA Brus. ] Folia. 
c0- Sanicula European Lin. > 
od, Saniele; the leaves. | 
old This plant grows wild in woods 
ty: and hedges, and flowers in May. 
in The leaves have an herbaceous 
re, roughiſn taſte: they have long been 
hilt celebrated for fanative virtues, both 


internally and externally. Never- 
theleſs their effects, with any inten- 


tally tion, are riot confiderable enough to 
res 3 gain them @ place in the preſent 
hs practice. | 

> 10- «:/ NES ELD 
ges SANTALUM ALBUM 
than [Brun] 

buſa, Santalum album Lin, 

\ ſen- White faunders. e aac 
led, This is a wood brought from the 
rmth Faſt Indies in billets about the 
„ but thickneſs of a man's leg, of a 
upon pale whitiſh colour. This is not, as 
times has been ſuppoſed. a different ſpecies 
neous from the following, but that part of 
letz, the yellow ſaunders wood which lies 
luxes. next the bark. Greateſt part of it, 
o pro- as met with in the ſhops, has no 
ſinous ſmell or taſte, vor any ſenſible quali- 
e fly- ty that can recommend it to the 
ag the BN notice of the phyſieian. | 
-aQice * N | gt 
ern. Bl SANTALUM CITRINUM 
zwever [E4.] 5 b : 2 
aſtrum Suntalum albam Lin. 

FA 
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This artiele, which is the interior 


part of the wood of the ſame tree 
which furniſhes tlie former, is of 4 


pale yellowiſh colöur, of a pleaſant 


ſmell, and a bitteriſh aromatic taſte, 
accompanied with an agreeable kind 
of pungency. This elegant wood 
might undoubtedly be applied to 
valuable medical purpoſes, though 


Di iiled with water it yields a fra- 


grant eſſential oil, which thickens in 


the cold into the conſiſtence of a 


balſam; Digeſted in pure ſpirit, it 
imparts à rich yellow tincture g 


which being committed to diſtillas 


tion, the fpirit ariſes without bring- 
ing over any thing conſiderable of 


the flavour of the ſaunders. The 
reſiduum contains the virtues of fix 


times its weight of the wood. 


Hoffman looks upon this extract as 
a medicine of ſimilar virtues to am- 
bergris ; and recommends it as an 
excellent reſtorative in great debilis 
ties. A 


[ Lond. ha.] e 

Pterocar pit ſantolinas Lin. 

Red faunders. : vo is 
. This is a wood brought from the 
Eaft Indies in large billets, of a 
compact texture, a dull red, almoſt 
blackiſh colour on the outſide, and 
a deep brighter red within. This 


SAN TALUM RUBRUM 


Dod has no manifeft ſmell, and 


little or no taſte. It has been eom- 
mended as 4 mild aſtringent, and a 


corroborant of the nervous ſyſtem ; _ 


but theſe are qualities that b ng 


only to the yellow fort. - 
The principal uſe of red faun- 


ders is as a colouring drug; with 


which intention it is employed- in 


ſome formula, particularly in the 


tinctura lavendulæ compaſita. It 


communicates a deep red to rectiſied 


ſpirit, but ga": tinge to __ 
5 3 2 5 


at en very rarely made uſe of. 
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liquors: a ſmall quantity of the 
reſin, extracted by means of ſpirit, 
tinges a large one of freſh ſpirit, of 
an elegant blood red. There is 
ſcarce any oil, that of lavender ex- 
_ Cepted, to which it communicates 
its colour. Geoffroy and others 
take notice, that the Brazil woods 
are ſometimes fubſtituted to red 


ſaunders; and the college of Bruſ- 


ſels are in doubt whether all that is 


ſold among them for ſaunders be 


not really a wood of that kind. Ac- 
cording to the account which they 
have given, their ſaunders is cer- 
tainly the Brazil wood; the diſtin- 
guiſhing character of which is, that 
it imparts its colour to common water. 


SANTONICUM [Lond. Ed.] 
Semen. DT 1 
Artemiſia Santonicum Lin. Lonp. 
- Artemiſia auſtriaca Facquin. Ep. 
- Worm ſeed. | 

: This ſeed is the produce of a 
plant of the wormwood or mugwort 
kind, growing in the Levant. 

It is a ſmall, light, chaffy ſeed, 
compoſed as it were of a number 
of thin membranous coats, of a yel- 
lowiſh. colour, an unpleaſant ſmell, 
and a very bitter taſte. Theſe feeds 
are celebrated for anthelmintic vir- 
tues, which they have in common 


EO with other bitters; and are ſome- 


times taken with this intention, either 
mixed with molaſſes, or candied with 
_ ſugar: their unpleaſant taſte ren- 
ders the form of a powder or decoc- 
tion inconvenient. 


. SAPO EX OHEO OLIVA 
ET NATRO CONFECTUS 
- SAPO ALBUS HISPANUS 
White Spaniſti Soap,” 

SAO MOLLIS. 
138 Common ſoft ſoap. 5 


: — 


* 


3 1 0 „ * 
9 
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_ ..SAPO NIGER. 
Black ſoft ſoap. _ 
. Soap is compoſed of expreſſed 
vegetable oils or animal fats, united 
with alkaline lixivia. The firſt ſort, 
or white hard-ſoap, is made with 
the finer kinds of oil olive; the 
common ſoft ſort with coarſer oils, 
fat, tallow, or a mixture of all theſe; 
and the black (as is ſaid) with train. 
TT NEE nos 
The purer hard ſoap is the only 
ſort intended for internal uſe. This, 
triturated with oily or reſinous mat- 
ters, renders them ſoluble in water, 
and hence becomes an uſeful ingre. 
dient in pills compoſed of reins, 
promoting their diſſolution in the 
ſtomach, and union with the ani- 
mal fluids, though gum is certainly 
preferable Boerhaave was a great 
admirer of ſoap; and in his private 
practice ſeldom preſcribed any reſin- 
ous pills without it, unleſs where an 
alkaleſcent or putrid ſtate of the 
juices forbad its uſe. From the ſame 
quality, ſoap likewiſe ſeems well fit- 
ted for diſſolving ſuch oily or unctu- 
ous matters as it may meet with in 
the body, attenuating viſcid juices, 
opening obſtructions of the viſcera, 
and deterging all the veſſels it paſſes 
through. It has likewiſe been ſup- 
poſed a powerful menſtruum for the 
human calculus; and a ſolution of 
it in lime-water, as one of the 
ſtrongeſt diſſolvents that can be taken 
with ſafety into the ſtomach. The 
virtue of this compoſition has been 
thought conſiderably greater than 
the aggregate of the diſſolving 
powers of the ſoap and lime water 
when unmixed. ; 
The ſoft ſoaps are more pene- 
trating and acrimonious than the 
hard. The principal medical uſe of 
theſe is for ſome external purpoſes, 
although by ſome, when diſſolved in 
ale, they have been directed 1 be 
3 taken 


k 


Part I. Me ateria 
taken to a conſiderable extent in the 
cure of jaundice. - ; 

Hard ſoap gives name to an offi- 
cinal plaſter, liniment, and balfam. 


SAPONARIA Th Folia 
radix. | 
Saponaria offcinali 6 Lin, 
Soapwort, or bruiſewort; $ the 
herb and root. 
This grows wild, 


and by the ſides of running waters ; 


a double-flowered ſort is frequent in 


our gardens. The leaves have a 
bitter, not agreeable taſte; agita- 
ted with water they raiſe a {apona- 
ceous froth, which is: ſaid to have 
nearly the ſame effects with ſolu- 
tions of- ſoap itſelf, in taking out 
ſpots from cloaths, and the like. 
The roots taſte ſweetiſh and ſome- 
what pungent, and have a light ſmell 
like thoſe of liquorice : digeſted in 
rectified ſpirit, they yield a ſtrong 
tincture, which loſes nothing of its 
taſte or flavour in being 3 
to the conſiſtence of an extract. 
This elegant root has not come much 
into practice among us, though it 
promiſes from. its ſenſible qualities 
to be a medicine of conſiderable 
utility. It is much eſteemed by 
the German phyſicians as an aperi- 
ent, corroborant, and ſudorific; and 
preferred by the college of Wirtem- 
berg, by Stahl, Neumann, and o- 
thers, to farſaparilla. | 


SA RCOCOLLA [Lond. J Gum- 
mi- reſina. 

This is a conerete juice, brought 
from Perſia and Arabia in ſmall, 
whitiſh, yellow grains, with a few of 
a reddiſh, and ſometimes of a deep 
red colour, mixed with them; the 
whiteſt tears are preferred, as being 
the freſheſt. It is ſuppoſed to. be 
the product of the penz a ſarcocolla 
of Linnæus. Its taſte is bitter, ac- 
companied with a dull kind of ſweets. 


Medica. 


gummy kind, with a ſmall admix- 
ture of reſinous matter. It is prin- 


_ cipally celebrated for conglutinating 


wounds and ulcers (whence its name 


cagnorohha, fleſh-glue), a quality to 


which neither this nor any other 


drug has a juſt title. It is an ingre- 8 


dient i in the aldi e ceruffa.' - 


SARSAPARILLA | 2 
Ed.] Radix. 

Smilax farſaparilla Lis 

Sarſaparilla; the root. 

This root is brought from the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies. It conſiſts of 
a great number of long ſtrings hang- 
ing from one head: the long roots, 
the only part made uſe of, are about 
the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, or 
thicker, flexible, compoſed of fibres 


thavngh hot 0 
very common, .in low wet places, 


running their whole length; ſo that 


they may be ſtript into pieces from 
one end to the other. They have 
a glutinous, bitteriſh, not ungrate- 


ful taſte, and no Lell It was firſt, 


brought into Europe by the Spani- 
ards, about the year 1563, with the 
character of a ſpecific for the cure 
of the lues venerea, a diſeaſe which 


made its appearance a little before 
that time, and likewiſe of ſeveral ob- 


Whatever 


ſtinate chronic diſorders. 


good effects it might have produced in 


the warmer climates, it proved unſuc-. 


ceſsful in this; inſomuch, that many 
have denied it to have any virtue at 


all. It appears, however, from ex- 


perience, that though very une - 
qual to the character which it bore 
at firſt, it is in ſome caſes of con- 


ſiderable uſe as a ſudorifie, where 


more acrid medicines are improper. 
The beſt preparations are, a decoc- 
tion and extract made. with water; 
a decoction of half an ounce of the 
root, ora dram of. the extract, which 
18 equivalent thereto; _y be taken 
for a 1 


- 
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neſs. It diſſolves in watery liquors, 
and appears to be chiefly of the 
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5 Materia Medica. 
' SASSAFRAS [ Zand. Ed] Lig- 


num, radix ejujque, cortex. * © 

- Laurus fajjafras Lin. 

- Saflafras; the wood, root, and its 
- Saffafras is brought to us in long 


ftraight pieces, very light, and of a 
ſpongy texture, covered with a rough 


fungous bark; outwardly of an aſh 


coleur, inwardly of the colour of 


ruſty iron. It has a fragrant ſmell, 
and a {weetiſh aromatic ſubacrid 
taſte : the bark taſtes much ſtronger 
than any other part; and the ſmall 
twigs ſtronger than the large pieces. 
As to the virtues of this root, it is a 
warm aperient and corroborant; and 


frequently employed with good ſuc- 


ceſs for purifying the blood and 
Juices. For theſe purpoſes, infuſions 
made from the raſped root or bark, 
may be drank as tea In ſome con- 
ſtitutions, theſe liquors, by their 
fragrance, are apt,' on firſt taking 
them, to affect — head: in ſuch 


caſes they may be advantageouſly 
freed from their flavour by boiling. 


A decoction of ſaſſafras boiled down 


to the conſiſtence of an extract, 


proves ſimply bitteriſh and ſubaſtrin- 


gent. Hoſfman affures us, that he 
has frequently given this extract to 


the quantity of a ſcruple at a time, 
with remarkable ſucceſs, for ſtrength- 
ening the tone of the viſcera in ca- 


chexies, and alſo in the decline of 


intermittent fevers, and in hypochon- 
driacal ſpaſms. Saſſafras yields, in 
diſtillation, an extremely fragrant 


dil, of a penetrating pungent taſte, 


fo pondergus, notwithſtanding the 


| lightneſs of the drug itſelf, as to fink 


in water. ReQtified ſpirit extracts 
the whole taſte and ſmell of ſaſſafras, 
and elevates nothing in evaporation: 


hence the ſpirituous extract proves 


the moſt elegant and efficacious pre- 


paration, as containing the virtue of 
% CES SITY 


the root entire. 


* 


: Ihe only officinal preparation of 
Klaras is the eſſentia oil. The 


- 


ſaſſafras itſelf is an ingredient in the 

decoction of the woods; and the oil 

in the elixir gusiseinum. 
SATUREIA [Szec.] Herba. 

. Satureia hortenfis Lin. 


Summer ſavory ; the herb. 
This herb is raiſed annually in 
gardens for | culinary purpoſes. It 
18 a very pungent warm aromatic 
and affords in Jiilation with water 


a ſubtile eſſential oil, of a penetra · 


ting ſmell, and very bot acrid taſte, 
It yields little of its virtues by in- 
fuſion to aqueous liquars ; rectified 
ſpirit extracts the whole of its taſte 
and ſmell, but elevates nothing in 
„ ns 


 SATYRION CEA. Radix. 
- Orchis maſcula Lin. 


Orchis; the root. 


This plant is frequent in ſhady 


places and moiſt meadows : each 


plant has two oval roots, of a whi- 
tiſh colour, a viſcid-ſ{weetiſh taſte, 
and a faint unpleaſant ſmell, - They 
abound with a glutinous ſlimy juice. 
With regard to their yirtues, like 
other mucilaginous vegetables, they 
thicken the ſerous humours, and de- 
fend the ſolids from their acrimony: 
they have alſo been celebrated, tho 


on no very good foundation, for ana- 


leptic and aphrodiſiac virtues ; and 
frequently made uſe of with theſe in- 
tentions. Salep, a celebrated reſto- 
rative among the L'urks, is probably 
the eee root of certain plants 
of the orchis kind. This drug, as 
ſometimes brought to us, is in ov 

pieces, of a yellowiſh white colour, 
ſomewhat clear and pellucid, very 
hard, and almoſt horny, of little or 


no ſmell, and taſting like gum tra- 


gacanth. Satyrion root, boiled in 
water, freed from the ſkin, and after- 
wards ſufpended in the air to dry, 
gains exactly the ſame appearance: 
the roots thus prepared, diſſolve in 
boiling . water into a mucilage. 
e n 5 Geoffroy, 


1 


Geoffroy, who Grſt communicated 
1 this preparation of orchis, recom- 
—_— it in conſumptions, in bilious 
dyſenteries, and diſorders of the 
breaſt, proceeding from an acrimoay - 


of the juices. 
n ' SCABIOSA "3 Wa 1 Herba. 
t Scabioſa arvenſis Lin. | 
F Scabious; ; the herb. 
er This is a rough hairy plant, 
„ growing wild in paſture - grounds; 
e. of a nauſeous bitteriſh taſte, It 
n- ' flands recommended as an aperient, 
ed ſudorific, and expectorant; but the 
ſte preſent practice has little ee 
in on it. 
| SCAMMONIUM [Lond. EA. 
Gummi-reſina. 
Convoloulus ſcammonia Lin. 
Scammony; the gum- reſin. 
dy Scammony is a concrete juice, ex- 
ach tracted from the roots of a large 
his climbing plant growing in the Aſi- 
ſte, atic Turky. The beſt comes from 


hey Aleppo, in light ſpongy maſſes, 
ice, calily friable, of a ſhining aſh colour 


like verging to black; when .powdered, 
hey of a light grey or whitaſh colour. 
de- An inferior ſort is brought from 


Smyrna i in more compact ponderous 
pieces, of a darker colour, and full 
of ſand and other impurities. This 
juice is chiefly of the reſinous kind: 
rectiſied ſpirit diſſolves five ounces 


> in- 

elto⸗ out of ſix ; the remainder is a mu- 
ably cilaginous ſubſtance mixed with 
ants droſs: proof ſpirit totally diſſolves 
g, as it, the impurities only being left. 
oval It has a faint unpleaſant ſmell, and 
lour, 2 bitteriſh, ſomewhat acrimonious | 
very taſte, q 

le or Scammony i is an . and 
tra · ong purgative. Some have con- 
ed in demned it as unſafe, and laid ſun- 
after · dry ill qualities to its charge ; 1 the 
dry, principal of which 1s, that its ope- 
ice! ration is uncertain, a full doſe pro- 
ve in ving ſometimes ineffectual, whilſt at 


gaben a much ſmaller one n. 
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een vale This dif- 


ference, however, is owing entirely 


to the different circumſtances of the 


patient, and not to any ill quality, 


or irregularity of operation, of the 
medicine: where the inteſtines are 


lined with an exceſſive load of mu- 


cus, the ſcammony paſſes through, 
without exerting itſelf 
where the natural mucus is eme 


a ſmall doſe of this or any other re · 


ſinous cathartic, irritates and in- 
flames. Many have endeavoured to 
abate the force of this drug, and 
correct its imaginary virulence, by 
expoling it to the fume of ſulphur, 
diſſolving it in acid juices, and the 
like : but this could do. no more 


than deſtroy as it were a part of 


the medicine, without making any 


alteration in the reſt. Scammony 


in ſubſtance, judiciouſly managed, 
ſtands not in need of any corrector: 
if triturated with ſugar or with al- 
monds, as we have formerly recom- 
mended for other reſinous purga- 


tives, it becomes ſufficiently fafe 


and mild in its operation. It may 
likewiſe be conveniently diſſolved, by 
trituration, in a ſtrong decoction 


of liquorice, and then poured off 
from the feces. the college of Wir- 


temberg aſſure us, that by this 
treatment it becomes mildly pur- 
gative, without being attended with 
gripes, or other inconveniences; and 
that it likewiſe proves inoffenſive to 
the palate. The common doſe of 


ſcammony is from three to twelve 


grains. 
Scammony gives name to three 
different compound powders, viz. 


the pulvis e ſcammonio compoſitus, 


pulvis e ſcammonio cum aloe, and 


pulvis e ſcammonio c cum calomelane, 
and is an 1 7 edient in the compound 
en 


powder of ſenna, the compound ex- 
tract of colocynth, and the pills of 
ee and n, 5 

8 4 80155 


n them; 
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SclLLA Zend Ed.] Radix. 


Scilla maritima Lin. vs 
Sauill, or ſea-onion; the root. 
This is a ſort of onion, growing 
\ ſpontaneouſly upon dry ſandy ſhores 
in Spain and the Levant, from 
whence the root is annually brought 
into Europe. It ſhould be choſen 
plump, ſound, freſh, and full of a 
clammy juice : ſome have preferred 
the red ſort, others the white, though 
neither deſerves the preference to 
the other; the only difference per- 
ceivable between them, is that of the 
colour; and hence both may be uſed 
promiſcuouſly. This root is to the 
talte very nauſeous, intenſely bitter, 
and acrimonious: much handled, 
it ulcerates the ſkin. With regard 
to its medical virtues, it beser 
ſtimulates the ſolids, and attenuates 
viſcid juices; and by theſe qualities 
promotes expeQoration, urine, and 
if the patient be kept warm, ſweat : 
if the doſe be confite rable, it proves 
emetie, and ſometimes purgative. 
The principal uſe of this medicine 
is where the primæ viz abound with 
"mucous matter, and the lungs are 
oppreſſed by tenacions phlegm. Dr 
Wagner, in his clinical obſervations, 
recommends it given along with 
nitre, in hydropical ſwellings, and 
in the nephritis; and mentions ſe- 
veral cures which he performed, by 
giving from four to ten grains of 
the powder for a doſe, mixed with 
'a double quantity of nitre : he ſays, 
that thus managed, it almoſt always 
operates as a diuretic, though ſome- 
times it vomits or «purges. In 
dropſy, dried ſquills is often com- 
bined with mercury. The moſt 


commodious form for the taking of 


ſquills, unleſs when deſigned as an 
emetic, is that of a bolus, or pill: 
liquid forms are to moſt people too 
offenſive, though theſe may be ren- 

dered leſs diſagreeable both to the 
palate and ſtomach by the addition 


of aromatic diſtilled waters. Thug 
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root yields the whole of its virtues, 
both to aqueous and vinous menſtrua 

and likewiſe to vegetable acids. Its 
 officinal preparations are, a conſerve 


dried ſquills, a ſyrup, and vinegar, 
an oxymel, and pills. 


- SCOLOPENDRIUM. Vid 


LinGua carving. 
SCO RDIUM Lend. Ed.] Her. 


2 5 
Teucrium ſcordium Lin. 


Water- germander; the herb. 


This is a ſmall, ſomewhat hairy 


plant, growing wild in ſome parts 


of England, though not very com- 


mon; the ſhops are generally ſup- 
plied from gardens. 


It has a bitter 
taſte, and a ſtrong difagreeable 
ſmell. Scordium is of no great 
eſteem in the preſent practice, not- 
withſtanding the deobſtruent, diu- 


retic, and ſudorific virtues for which 


it was formerly celebrated. It for. 
merly entered the mithridate, theri- 
aca, and cataplaſm of cummin ſeed, 


and gave name to two compound 


powders and an electuary; but it 


could by no means be conſidered as 


an article of any great activity; and 
from ſuch of theſe formulz as are 
ſtill retained, the ſcordium is reject 


6 
'  SCORZONERA Se. ] Radi. 


Scorzonera Hiſpanica Lin. 


Viper's graſs ; the root. 
Scorzonera is met with only in 
gardens. The roots abound with 
a milky juice, of a bitteriſh ſubacrid 


taſte 3 and hence may be of ſome 


ſervice for ſtrengthening the tone of 


the viſcera, and promoting the fluid 


ſecretions. They were formerly 
celebrated as alexipharmacs, and for 
throwing out the meaſſes and ſmall- 
pox ; but have now almoſt entirely 


loſt their character. 


Part II. 

SCROPHULARIA [Bron 
Folium, radix. 

Scrophularia nodofa B 

Fig- wort; the leaf and root. 

This herb grows wild in woods 
and hedges;: the roots are of a 
white colour, full of little knobs or 
protuberances on tlie ſurface : this 
appearance gained it formerly ſome 
repute againſt ſcrophulous diſorders 
and the piles; and from hence it 
received its name: but modern prac- 
titioners expect no ſuch virtues from 
it. It has a faint unpleaſant ſmell, 


and a ſomewhat bitter 3 | 


taſte, 


SEBESTENA [Brun] Fruc- 
ut. 
Cordin e Tim. 

Sebeſteng, 56! 5 

Theſe are a fort of plum, the 
produce of a tree growing in the 
Eaſt Indies. The fruit is brought 
from thence in a dry ſtate ; it is of 
a dark or blackiſh brown colour, 
with whitth or aſh- coloured cups: 
the fleſh ſticks cloſe to the ſtone, 
which contains ſometimes one and 
ſometimes two kernels. This fruit 
has a ſweet, very glutinous taſte : 
and. hence has been employed for 
ſoftenin acrimonious humours, in 
ſome kinds of hoarſeneſs, and in 
coughs from thin ſharp defluxions : 
at preſent it is not often met with 
in the ſhops. 


ba recens. 
 Sedum acre Li 


recent plant. 
This ſpecies of the ſedum is a 
ſmall, perennial, ſucculent, ever- 


* 


dance on the tops of walls and roofs 


at firſt an herbaceous taſte; but it 
afterwards ſhows confideruble acri- 
mony, exciting a ſenſe of biting heat 


| SEDUM ACRE [Sue] Her. 


Wall. ſtone crop, 5 pepper; the 


green plant, growing in great abun- 


of houſes. It has a faint ſmell, and 
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in the mouth and e In ith 
recent ſtate it ſhows very active 
powers, proving emetic, purgative, 
and diuretic. The expreſſed juice 


taken to the quantity of a table 


ſpoonful, has been ſaid to prove a 
very draſtie medicine: but the plant 
in its dried ſtate ſhows little or no 
activity. In this country it is hard- 
ly employed, and has no place in our 
pharmacopœias. Its activity, how- 
ever, points it out as a 15 285 


ſerving attention. 


 SENEKA Lend. Ea. = Radi. 

Polygala Senega Lin. 

Sencka, or rattle-ſnake root. 

Seneka grows ſpontaneouſly in 
Virginia, and bears the winters of 
our own ͤ climate. This root is u- 
ſvally about the thickneſs of the little 
finger, variouſly bent and contorted, 
and appears as if compoſed of joints, 
whence it is ſuppoſed to reſemble 
the tail of the animal whoſe name it 
bears: a kind of membranous mar- 
gin runs on each ſide, the whole 
length of the root. Its taſte is at 


firſt acid, a ward __ hot ant 


pungent. 

The Senegaro n are ſaid to 
prevent the fatal effects which fol- 
low from the bite of the rattle-ſnake, 


by giving if internally, and by ap- 


plying it externally to the wound. 


It has been ſtrongly recommended 


in pleuriſies, peripneumonies, and 


other inflammatory diſtempers Its 
more immediate effects are thoſe of 
a diuretic, diaphoretic, and cathar- 


tie; ſometimes it proves emetio: 


the two laſt operations may be oc- 


caſionally prevented, by giving the 


root in ſmall doſes, along with aro- 
matic ſimple waters, as that of cin- 
namon. The uſual dofe of the pow- 
der is thirty grains or more. 
Some have likewiſe employed this 
root in hydropie' caſes, and not 
without ſuceeſs. There are examples 
of its * a plentiful evacu · 
ation 
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ation by ſtool, urine, and perſpira- 
tion; and by this means removing 


the diſeaſe, after the common diu- 
ret ies and hydragogues had failed ; 


where this medicine operates as a 
eathartic, it generally proves ſuccels- 
ful: if it acts by liquefying the blood 
and juices, without occaſioning a duę 
diſcharge, it ſhould either be ab- 
ſtained from, or aſſiſted by proper 


additions. | | 


SENNA [ Lond. Ed.] Folium. 
Caſſia ſcna Lin. | 
Senna; the leaf. 8 

This is a ſhrubby plant cultivated 

in Perſia, Syria, and Arabia; from 

whence the leaves are brought, 
dried and picked from the ſtalks, to 

Alexandria in Egypt; and thence 

imported into Europe. 'They are of 

an oblong figure, ſharp pointed at 


the ends, about a quarter of an inch 


broad, and not a full inch in length, 


of a lively yellowiſh green colour, a 


faint not very. difagreeable ſmell, 
and a ſubacrid, biiteriſh, nauſeous 
taſte. Some inferior ſorts are brought 
from Tripoli and other places; theſe 
may eafily be diſtinguiſhed by their 


being either narrower, longer, and 


ſharper pointed; or larger, broader, 


and round pointed, with ſmall pro- 


minent veins; or large and obtuſe, 
of a freſh green colour, without any 
yellow caft. | 


Benna is a very uſeful cathartic, 


operating mildly, and yet effectu- 
ally : and, if judiciouſly doſed and 
managed, rarely occalioning the ill 


conſequences which too frequently 


follow the exhibition of the ſtronger 
purges. The only inconveniences 
complained of in this drug are, its 
being apt to gripe, and its nauſeous 


flavour. The griping quality de- 
pends upon a bllanee, 


ous ſu 
which, like the ather bodies of this 


- claſs, is naturally diſpoſed. to ad - 


here to the eoats of the inteſtines. 


: .. 8 * 0 
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ſuch matters as take off its tenacity, 


the leſs adheſive, and conſequently 
the leſs irritating and griping it will 
proves and the leſs it is divided, 
the more griping: hence ſenna given 
by itſelf, or infuſions made in a very 
{mall quantity of fluid, gripe ſeverely, 
and purge leſs than when diluted by 
a large portion of ſuitable men. 
ſtruum, or divided by mixing the 
infuſion with oily emulſions. The 
ill flavour of this drug is ſaid to be 
abated by the greater water-figwort; 
but we cannot conceive that this 
plant, whoſe ſmell is manifellly fetid 
and its taſte nauſeous and bitter, 


can at all improve thoſe of ſenna: 


others recommend bohea tea, though 
neither has this any conſiderable ef. 
feat. The ſmell of ſenna reſides in 
its more volatile parts, and may be 
diſcharged by lightly boiling infu- 
ſions; of it made in water: the li. 
quor thus freed from the peculiar 


flavour of the ſenna, may be eaſily 


rendered grateful to the taſte, by 
the addition of any proper aromatic 
tincture or diſtilled water, The col- 
leges, both of London and Edin- 
burgh, have given ſeveral formulz 
for the exhibition of this article, 
ſach as theſe of infuſion, powder, 
tincture, and electuary. The doſe of 
ſenna in ſubſtance, is from a ſcruple 
to a dram; in infuſion, from one to 
three orf our drams. 

It has been cuſtomary to reject 


. the pedicles of the leaves of ſenna as 


of little or no uſe ; Geoffroy -how- 
ever obſerves, that they are not 
much inferior in efficacy to the leaves 
themſelves, The pods or ſecd-vellels 
met with among the ſenna brought 
to us, are by the college of Bruflcls 
preferred to the leaves; they are leis 
apt to gripe, but proportionably ls 


purgative. 


SERPENTARIA VIRGIN[- 
ANA [ Lond. Ed.] Radix. 
driflalechia ſerpentaria Lin 


A 


an Al 
leria! 
Warr 
root 
pret! 


Vir- 


Part- Il. 
Virginian fnake-root z the root. 
This is a ſmall, light, buſhy root, 
conſiſting of 2 number of ſtrings 
or fibres, matted together, iſſuing 
from one common head; of a 
browniſh colour on the outſide, wt 
paler or yellowiſh within. It hag 
an aromatic ſmell, like that of va- 
lerian, hut more agreeable: and a 
warm: bitteriſh; pungent taſte. This 
root is a warm diaphoretic and di- 
uretic: it has been much cele- 
brated as an alexipharmac, and 
eſteemed one of the principal reme- 


dies in malignant fevers and epide- | 


mic diſeaſes. Some recommend it 
in cutaneous affections. It is given 
in ſubſtance from ten to thirty grains, 
and in infuſion to a dram or two. 
Both watery and ſpirituous menſtrua 
extrat its yirtue by infuſion, and 
cleyate ſome ſhare of its flavour in 
diſtillation : along with the water a 
{mal} portjon of eſſential oil ariſes, 
A ſpirituous tincture is directed as 
an offcinal preparation. 993 


SERPYLLUM LZd. ] Summi- 
tatis florentes. 

Thymus ſerpyllum Lin. 

Mother of thyme ; 3 che flowering 
tops. 

This is a ſmall ereeping plant, 
common on heaths and dry paſture 
grounds. Its taſte, ſmell, and me- 
dical virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of 
thyme, but weaker, l | 


SMA ROUBA L Land. £4] 
Cortex. 

Quaſſia ſumarouba Lin. 

Simarouba; the bark. | 

This bark, - with pieces of the 
wood adhering to it, is brought 
from Guiana in South America, in 


long tough pieces of a pale yellowiſh 


colour, and a pretty ftrang bitter 
taſte. Some eſteem it in dyſenteric 
fluxes : a decoction of half a dram is 
given for a doſe, and repeated at in- 
tervals af three or four hours. ON 
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Ebagalobee uſed with advanta 
me other inſtances of increaſe 
er particularly in leucor- 
a. 
may be concluded to 1 a 11 a- 
ſtringent. 


SINAPI [ Lond. Ed] Semen, 

Si TOY ni 4 Lin. [Lond.] 
Sinapiſ alba I un. [Ed.] 

Muitard-ſeed, black and white. N 


Theſe ſeeds obtained from diffe- 


rent ſpecies of the muſtard, differ 
very little from each other, excep- 


ting that the black is rather more | 


pungent than the white. | 
' This plant is ſometimes found 


wild, but for culinary and medici- 
nal uſes 1s cultivated in gardens, 


Muſtard, by its acrimony and pune 

gency, Rimulates the ſolids, and at- 
tenuates viſcid juices; and hence 
ſtands deſervedly recommended for 
exciting appetite, promoting dige- 
ton, increaſing the fluid ſecretions, 


alſo in paralytic and rheumatic affec- 


tions, and for the other purpoſes of 


the acrid plants called antiſcorbutic. 
Some recommend it in the diſeaſe 


called milreet, to which ſmelters are 


ſubject. It imparts its taſte and 
ſmell in perfection to aqueous li- 
quors, whilſt reQified ſpirit extracts 
extremely little of either: the whole 
of the pungency ariſes with water 
in diſtillation. 
preſs, it yields a conliderable quan- 


tity of a ſoft inſipid oil, 2 
void of acrimony: the cake 


aſter the expreſſion is more pungent 
than the muſtard was at firſt The 


oil is directed as an officinal by the 
London college. Theſe ſeeds are 


ſometimes employed externally as 4 
ſtimulant and finapiſm, 


 SIUM [CLend.] Herba. 

Sium nadiflorum Lin. a 

Creeping ſkerrit, or water parſe 
nig the herb. 
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From its ſenfible qualities it 
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the only modern one in which this 
article has at preſent a place. 
It has probably been introduced from 
ſome obſervations of late date with 
which we are unacquainted. It is an 
indigenous vegetable in | Britain, 
growing abundantly in rivers and 
ditches. | It was formerly alleged to 


be not only a diuretic, but alſo an 


emmenagogue and lthontriptic. 
With theſe intentions, however, it 
is not now employed. Dr Wither- 


ing mentions, that a young lady of 


. fix years old was cured of an obſti- 
nate cutaneous diſeaſe by taking 
three large ſpoonfuls of the. juice 
twice a-day ; and he adds, that he 
has given repeatedly to adults three 
or four ounces every morning, in 
ſimilar complaints. In ſuch doſes 
it neither affects the head, ſtomach, 
nor bowels. - And children take it 
e when mixed with milk. 


SOLANUNI LETHALE, vide 


BELLADONNA, 


SPERMA CET! Dior 


2 Ed.] 
Ppbyſiter eee Lin. 

Spermaceti. 

It is perhaps ſurpriſing, that wil 
the London and Edinburgh colle- 
ges, have with great propriety chan- 
ged many of the old names of ar- 
ticles, particularly thoſe” which had 
a tendency to miſlead, they ſhould 
ſtill have retained one ſo abſurd as 
that which is affixed to the preſent 


article. What is denominated ſper- 


maceti is a peculiar animal fat ob- 
tained from the head of a particular 
ſpecies of whale. In the ſtate to 
which it is brought, before it enters 
the ſhops of our apothecaries, it is 
an unctuous flaky ſubſtance, of a 
ſnowy whiteneſs, a ſoft butyraceous 
taſte, and without any remarkable 
ſmell. The virtues of this concrete 
are thoſe of a mild emollient: 


of conſiderable uſe in pains and ero- 
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ſions of the inteſtines, in coughs pro- 


ceeding from thin ſh defluxions, 
and in general 1 in all caſes where the 
ſolids require to be relaxed, or acri. 
monious humours to be ſoftened. 
For external purpoſes, it readily dif. 
ſolves i in oils; and for interna} ones, 


may be united with aqueous liquor 
into the form of an emulſion, by the 


mediation of almonds, gums, or the 
yolkof an egg. Sugardoes notrender 
it perfectly miſcible with water; and 
alkalies, which change other oils and 
fats into ſoap, have little effe& upon 
ſpermaceti. This drug ought to be 
kept very cloſely from the air; o. 


therwiſe its white colour ſoon chan- 


ges into a yellow, and its mild unc- 
tuous taſte, into 2 rancid and offen- 
ſive one After it has ſuffered this 
diſagreeable alteration, · both the co- 
lour and quality may be recovered 
again by ſteeping it in alkaline li- 
quors, or in a ſufficient quantity of 


ſpirit of wine. 


SPIGELIA Land. Ed ] Radix, 
2 pigelia Marilandica Lin. 
ndian pink; the root · | 
'Fhis plant grows wild in the 
ſouthern parts of North America, 


The roots are celebrated as an an- 


thelmintic, particularly for the ex- 
pulſion of lumbrici from the alimen- 
tary canal. Some order it in doſes 


of ten or fifteen grains; and allege 


it is apt to occaſion nervous affec- 
tions if given in large doſes; while 
others order it in dram doſes, alled- 
ging that the bad effects mentioned 
more readily happen from ſmall do- 


ſes, as the large ones often purge or 


puke; ſome prefer the form of infu- 


ſion. An emetic is generally premi- 


ſed; and its purgative effect aſſiſted 


: by ſome ſuitable additions. 


_ SPINAZ CERN [Lond | 

Ed.] Bacca. 
Rhamnus catharticus 3 
Bucks thorn; the berries. 5 
i - Thi 


Part IT. 
This tree, or buſh, is common in 
hedges : it flowers in June, and ri- 
pens its fruit in September or-the 
beginning of October. In our mar- 
kets, the fruit of ſome other trees, 


as the black berry-bearing alder, and 


the dog-berry tree, have of late been 
frequently mixed with or ſubſtituted 


for thoſe of buckthorn. This abuſe 
may be diſcovered. by opening the 


herries : thoſe of buckthorn have al- 


moſt always four ſeeds, the ber- 


ries of the alder two, and thoſe of 
the dog-berry only one. Buck- 
thorn berries, bruiſed,on white pa- 
per, give it a green tincture, which 
the others do not. Thoſe who ſell 
the juice to the apothecaries, are 
ſaid to mix with it a large propor- 
tion of water. V 

Buckthorn berries have a faint 
diſagreeable ſmell, and a nauſeous 
bitter taſte. They. have long been 
in conſiderable eſteem as cathartics ; 
and celebrated in dropfies, rheuma- 
tiſms, and even in the gout; though 
in theſe caſes, they have no adyan- 
tage above other purgatives, and are 
more offenſive, and operate more ſe- 
verely, than many. which the ſhops 
are furniſhed with : they generally 
occaſion gripes, . ſickneſs, dry the 
mouth and throat, and leave a thirſt 
of long duration. The doſe is a- 
bout twenty of the. freſh . berries in 
ſubſtance, and twice or thrice this 
number in decoction, an ounce of 
the expreſſed juice, or a dram of the 
dried berries. A ſyrup prepared 
from the juice is kept in the ſhops; 
in this preparation the nauſeous fla- 
vour of the buckthorn is ſomewhat 
alleviated by the ſugar, and the ad- 
dition of aromatics. | 


SPIRITUS CORNU CERVI; 
Hoc eft, Salis altalini valatilis ex 


ofibus vel cornibus animalium parati, 


fortio volatilior liguida bene rectifica- 
la ut decolor fit : LEd.] | 
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This is the more volatile liquid. 


part of the volatile alkaline ſalt, ob- 


tained from the bones and horns of 
animals, well rectified ſo as to be- 


come colourleſs. 

The volatile alkali, as got by di- 
ſtillation with a ſtrong fire from any 
animal matter, from ſoot, &c. is, 
when pure, one and the ſame thing. 
Of the mode of obtaining it we 
ſhall afterwards have occaſion to 


ſpeak, under the head of prepara- 


tions, when we come to mention the. 
liquor volatilis, ſal et.'oleum cornu 
cervi, which, although they derive 


their name from hartſhorn, 'may yet 
be obtained from any animal ſub- | 


ſtance, excepting animal fat. 

As firſt diſtilled, however, from 
the ſubject, this liquor is impregnated 
with its oil, rendered fetid or empy- 
reumatic by the proceſs. The oily 


volatile alkali has been chielly pre- 


pared by diſtillation in large iron 
pots, with a fire increaſed by de- 


| grees to a ſtrong red heat: a watery 


iquor riſes firſt, then the volatile 
ſalt, along with a yellowiſh, and at 
length a dark reddiſh oil; a part of 
the ſalt diſſolves in the water and 
forms the ſpirit, which is conſider- 
ably ſeparated from the oil by filtra- 
tion through wetted paper. It is 


rectified by repeated diſtillations with 


a very gentle heat. Greateſt part 
of the ſalt always comes over before 
the water; a little of the ſalt is ge- 
nerally allowed to remain undiſſolved 
as a teſt of the ſtrength of the ſpirit. 
However colourleſs the falt or ſpirit 
of hartſhorn, ſoot, or ſuch like, may 
be thus rendered; yet by keeping 


they become yellow and ,nauſequs, 
owing to a quantity of oil which 


they ſtill retain. The Edinburgh 
college order this article to be got 


from the manufacturer, rather than 


prepared by the apothecary himſelf, 
who cannot do it to any advantage. 
The volatile alkali is got in its pu- 


reſt ſtate from Tal ammoniac. It is 


_ uſed 
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_ uſed externally, Held to the noſe, on 
account of its pungent odour, in 
caſes of faintneſs and ſyncope, and 


mixed with unctuous matter as a ru- 


befacient. It is uſed internally to 
obviate ſpaſm in hyſteria, torpor in 
Iiypochondriaſfis, and with a view to 
excite the vis vitz. | | 
it has alfo been ſaid, that in ſome 
inſtances intermittents have been 
fucceſsfully cured by it, even after the 
Peruvian bark had failed. With this 
view, fifteen drops of the ſpirit are 
given in a tea cupful of cold ſpring 
water, and repeated five or fix times 
in each intermifſion. 15 
SPIRITUS VINOSUS REC- 
T!FICATUS f Lond. Ed.] Conti- 
net alkoholis partes g5, et aquæ di- 


ffillatæ partes 5 in partibus 100; hus 


fur pondus ter eff at pondus 
aquez diſtillate ut 930 ad 1000. 
Rectified ſpirit of wine. It contains 
95 parts of alcohol and 5 parts of di- 
Med water in 100. Its ſpecific gravi- 
ty is to that of diſtilled water as 835 
„ Eoooes 9 . 
According to the Edinburgh col- 


lege, the pound meaſure of reQtified 


ſpirit ought to weigh thirteen oun- 
des; and it ſhould be a colourleſs 
fluid free from any diſagreeable ſmell. 
This purification is effected by 

" repeating the diſtillation in a very 
rentle heat, with certain additions to 
eep down the phlegm and the groſs 
dil, in which the ill flavour reſides. 
Theſe ſpirits, whatever vegetable 
ſobjects they have been produced 
from, are, when perfectly pure, one 
and the fame. They have a hot 
＋ awh taſte, without any particu- 
lar flavour; they readily catch flame, 
and burn entirely away, without 
leaving any marks of an aqueous 
moiſture behind: diſtilled by a heat 
leſs than that of boiling water, they 
totally ariſe, the laſt runnings pro- 
ving as flavourleſs and inflammable 
as the firſt: they diſſolve eſſential 
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Part Ii. 
vegetable ils and reſins into an uni. 
form tranſparent fluid. I heſe ſpiriti 
are the lighteſt of almoſt all know 
liquors: expreſſed oils, which ſwim 
upon water, fink in theſe to the bot. 
tom: a meaſure which contains ten 
ounces by weight of water, will hold 


| little more than eight and a quartet 


of pure ſpirit. 85 

I be uſes of vinous ſpirits, as men. 
ſtrua for the virtues of other medi. 
eines, will be mentioned hereaſter, and 
inthis place we ſhallconſider only their 
own. Pure ſpirit coagulates all the 


fluids of animal bodies, except urine, 
and it alfo-hardens the ſolid parts, 
Applied externally, it ſtrengthens 


the veſſels, and thus may reſtrain 
paſſive hemorrhagies. It inſtantly 
contracts the extremities of the 
nerves it touches, arid deprives then 
of ſenſe and motion; by this means 


_ eaſing them of pain, but at the ſame 


time deftroying their uſe. Hence 
employing fpirituous liquors in fo- 
mentations, notwithſtanding the ſpe- 


cious titles of vivifying, heating; 


reſtoring mobility, reſolving, dif- 
pating, and the like, uſually attr: 
buted to them, may ſometimes be 


attended with unhappy conſequen- 


ces. Theſe liquors received undil 
ted into the ſtomach, produce the 
ſame effects, contracting all the 6- 
lid parts which they touch, and de. 


ſtroying, at leaſt for a time, their 


uſe and office: if the quantity be 
conſiderable, a palſy or apopler 
follows; which end in death. Ti: 
ken in'fmall quantity, and duly di 
lated; they brace up the fibres, raiſe 
the ſpirits, and promote agility : i 
farther continued, the ſenſes are dil 
ordered, voluntary motion defttoy- 
ed, and at length the ſame inconve · 
niences brought on as before. Vi- 
nous ſpirits, therefore, in ſmall do- 
ſes, and properly diluted, may be 
applied to uſeful purpoſes in the cute 
of diſeaſes; whilft in larger ones the 
act as a poiſon of a ann 


part IT. 
And they generally prove deliterious 
from long continued uſe to fuch a 
degree as frequently to intoxicate. 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS TE. 


NUIOR [ Lond. Ed.] Continet al. 
hobolis partes 55, et aque diſtillatæ 
partes 45 in partibus 100. Hujus 


pondus ſpecificum eft ad pondus aque 


diſtillate ut 930 ad 1,000. 

Proof ſpirit of wine. It contains 
55 parts of alcohol and 45 of diſtil- 
led water in 100, lts ſpecific gra- 
vity is to that of diſtilled water as 

30 to 1000. 5 

The Edinburgh college direct 
proof ſpirit to be made by mixing 
equal parts of water and rectified ſpi- 
rit; but the ſpirits uſually met with 
under the name of proof, are thoſe 
diſtilled from different fermented li- 


quors, freed from their phlegm and 


il lavour only to a certain degree. 


Their purity, with regard to flavour, 
may be eaſily determined from the 


tate, eſpecially ifthe ſpirit be firſt duly 
diluted. It were to be wiſhed that 
we had a certain ſtandard with re- 


gard to their ftrength or the quan- 


tity of water contained in them; x 
circumſtance which greatly influen- 
ces ſundry medicinal preparations, 
particularly the tinctures: for as 
pure ſpirit diſſolves the reſin and vo- 
latile oil, and water only the gum- 


my and faline parts of vegetables, it 


is evident that a variation in the pro- 
portions wherein theſe are mixed, 
will vary the diſſolving power of the 
menſtruum, and conſequently the 
vrtue of the preparation; and from 
this cireumſtance, apothecaries would 


do better by preparing it from rec- 


tified ſpirit themſelves, than by pur- 

chaſing it from dealers. = 5 ny” 
SPONGIA f Lond.} 
8 Tin. 


Sponge is a ſoft, light, very po- 


rous and compreſſible ſubſtance, rea- 


Uly imbibing water, and diſtending 


Materia Medica. 


thereby. It is found adhering to 
rocks, particularly in the Mediter- 


ranean fea, about the iſlands of the 


Archipelago. It is generally ſup- 


poſed to be a vegetable production: 
nevertheleſs ſome obſervations, made 


by Juſſieu, give room to ſuſpect that 
it is of animal origin. Chemical 


experiments favour this ſuppoſition a 


analyſed, it yields the ſame prin- 
ciples with animal-ſubſtances in ge- 
neral: volatile falt 1s obtained from 
it in larger quantity than from al- 
moſt any animal-matter, except the 


bags of the filk-worm. On this ſalt - 


ſeem to depend the virtues of the 
officinal /pongia uſta, which has by 
ſome been ftrongly recommended in 
ſcrophulous affections; but which 
has been particularly celebrated for 
removing that large fwelling of the 
neck, which is termed brenchoeele, 
and which is probably of a fcrophu- 
lous nature. | | 
Crude : ſponge, from its property 
of imbibing and diſtending by moi- 
ſture, is ſometimes made uſe of as a 
tent for dilating wounds and ulcers. 
Jo fit it for theſe intentions, the 
{ſponge is immerſed in melted wax, 
and ſubjected to preſſure till cool: 
In this ſtate it may be eaſily formed 


into proper tents, fo as to be intro- 


duced where neceflary. And from 
the gradual melting of the wax in 


conſequence of the heat of the part, 


a dilatation of courſe takes place. 


It adheres ſtrongly to the months 


of wounded: veſſels; and when re- 
tained by proper compreſſion, it has 
prevented cofffiderable bleedings pre- 


ferably to agarie, or puff. ball. | 


_ STANNUM [ Lond. ] 
STANNT LIMATURA EF 


PULVES [£d.} i ws 5 
The filings and powder of tin. 


Tin is the lighteſt and eafieſt of 
fuſton of all metals. Heated, it be- 
comes fo brittle as to fall in pieces by 
a blow; and by agitation (when juſt 
ready to melt) it is formed intoa pn. 
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£ pulveriſing this metal, to be deſcribed 
in its place. The proper menſtruum 
of tin is the marine acid, or aqua re- 


gia... Vegetable acids likewiſe diſ- 


folve it in conſiderable quantity, tho? 


it has long been ſuppoſed not to be 
at all ſo ſoluble in them, unleſs pre- 


wouly' well calcined. 


With regard to the virtues of this 
metal it was formerly accounted a 
ſpecific in diſorders of the uterus and 
lungs.: a calx of tin and antimony is 
ſtill retained in ſome diſpenſatories, 
under the name of an antihectic : 
but theſe are virtues to which it cer- 
tainly has little claim. It has of late 
been celebrated as an anthelmintic; 
and ſaid to deſtroy ſome kinds of 
worms which elude the force vf many 
other medicines, particularly the tæ- 
nia: poſſibly the cauſe of this ef- 
| fect may be very different from what 
is ſuſpected, an admixture of a por- 
tion of arſenic. 

Tin has a ſtrong affinity with ar- 
ſenic; ; inſomuch, that when once 
i therewith, the arſenic, not- 
withſtanding its volatility in other 
_ circumſtances, cannot be totally ex- 
pelled, either by flow calcination or 
by a vehement fire. 
ores of tin contain more or leſs of 
this poiſonous mineral, which is not 
entirely ſeparable in the common 
proceſſes by which the ores are run 
down, or the metal farther purified. 
Filings of tin held in the flame of a 
candle, emit a thick fume, ſmelling 


of garlic; which ſmell is univerſally 
held in 0 ſubſtances to bea cer- 

Mr Henc- 

kel has diſcovered a method of ſepa- 


tain criterion of arſenic. 


rating actual arſenic from tin: this 
is effected by ſolution in S 
and cryſtalliſation. Mr 

has given a farthet account of this 
proceſs ; ; and relates, that from the 
tins uſually. reputed pure, he has ob- 
tained one-eighth of their a e of 
9 E telt, N 

2 
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der: hence a officinal metheal of 


Almoſt all the 


argraff | 


Part II. 
But notwithſianding theſe obfer. 


vations, it 18 certain, that tin under 
the form of ſtannum pulveratum, af. 


terwards to be mentioned, i every 


day taken internally with perfect 
impunity, even in doſes ſo large as 
to the extent of an ounce, although 


unleſs in caſes of tzenia, it is in 


general 9 in wach ſmaller 
doſes. 


STAPHISAGRIA - [Lond ] 
Semen. 

Delphinium flaphi Yagria Lin 

Staveſacre ; the ſeeds 

Theſe are large rough ſeeds, of an 
regularly triangular figure, of a 
blackiſh colour on the outſide, and 
yellowiſh or whitiſh within : they 


are uſually brought from Italy; the 


plant is not very common in this 
country, though it bears our ſeverel 
colds. They have a diſagreeable 
ſmell, and a very nauſeous bitterilh, 
burning taſte. Staveſacre was em- 
ployed by the ancients as a cathar- 
tic; but it operates with ſo much 
violence both upwards and down- 
wards, that its internal uſe has been, 
among the generality of practition- 
ers, for ſome time laid aſide. ' It i 


chiefly employed in external appli- 


cations for ſome kinds of cutaneous 
eruptions, and for deſtroying lice 
and other inſects; inſomuch, that 
from this virtue it has ed its 
name, in different languages; Herba 
pedicularis, herbe qux pouæx, lauſs- 


traut, en, & c. 


STIBIUM, 
NIUM. Hg 


2  STOECHAS, Brun.) Flos. 
Lavendula ſtæchas Lin. 
Arabian ſtechas, or French laven- 

der-flowers. 

This 18 a ſhrubby alin, conſider- 
ably ſmaller than the common laven- 
der. The flowery heads are broug Aht 
from FANG ak ** ſouthern parts of 


France: 


vide Axrtuo- 


. Part II. 
France: they. are very apt to grow 


i mouldy in the paſſage ; and even - 
. when they eſcape this inconvenience, 
; are generally much-inferior to thoſe 
p raiſed .in our gardens. - The beſt 
| ſtechas which we receive from a- 
as 


broad, has ho great ſmell or taſte: 
5 Pomet affirms, that ſuch as the 


entirely deſtitute of both;; whilſt 
that of our own growth, either 
] when freſh or when carefully dried, 
l has a very fragrant ſmell, and a 
warm, aromatic, bitteriſh, ſubacrid 
taſte ; dillilled with water, it yields 
a conſiderable quantity of a fragrant 
eſſential oil; to reQified ſpirit it 
imparts a ſtrong tincture, which. in- 
ſpiſſated proves an elegant arbmatie 
extract. This aromatic plant is 
rarely met wit in preſcription; the 
only officinal compoſitions into which 
it was admitted, were the mithridate 
and theriaca. 

There is another Hine called e- 
has, which from the beauty and 
durability of its flowers has of late 
years had a place in our gardens, and 
whoſe aromatic qualities render it 
worthy of attention; this is the gna- 
phalium arenarium Lin. the golden 
ſtechas, goldilocks, or yellow caſſi · 
dony; its flowers ſtand in umbels on 
the tops of the branches; they are 
of a deep ſhining - yellow. colour, 
which they retain in perfection for 


es. many years; their ſmell is fragrant 
ani and agreeable, ſomewhat - of the 


muſky kind; their taſte warm, pun- 
gent, and fabiltringent 3 they im- 


TI part their flavour to water in diſtillas 


tion; and * . to rectißed 
Pitt. 578 | 17 75 55 
80 | STRAMONIUM | £863 2 2 | 
"_—_ Pep = Bi. AI 
« tn apple; the herb. 
= The abe is one of. ahaſe 
roupht . commonly conſidered as 
= of Rrong narcotic en, which was 


rance: 


| MateFia Asha | 
highly recommended to the atten- 


hops of Paris are ſupplied with is 


taken intern 


tion of practitioners by Dr Stoerk 
of Vienna. It 
ſome parts of Britain, among rub- 
biſh and on dunghills. - It has been 
uſed internally, under the form of an 


extract or in piſſated j juice from tlie 


leaves. This extract has been chiefly 


when given in doſes from one ta ten 
grains or upwards in the courſe of 
the day, it has been alleged to be 
attended with ſurprifing effects on 
the authority not ep of Dr Stoerk, 
but of Dr Odhelius, Dr. Weden- 
berg, and others. Dr Odhelius in 
Particular informs us, that of four- 


teen patients to whom he gave it, 


eight were completely cured, five 
were relieved, and one only received 
no benefit. We have not, however, 


heard of its being equally ſucceſsful 
in Britain; and it is here ſo little 


—_— as to have {till no place in 
the pharmacopœia of the London 


college. But we cannot help think 


ing, that-it deſerves the attention of 


 praQitioners, and well merits a trial, 


in affections often incurable by o- 
ther means. The powder of the 


leaves or ſeeds promiſes to furnifh a 


more certain or. convenient formula 


than the inſpiſſated juice. Beſides 


maniacal caſes, the ſtramonium has 
been alſo employed, and ſometimes 


with advantage, in convulfive: and 


ie affections. It is not o 


uſed externally. An ointment pre- 


pared from the leaves of the ſtramo- 


nium has been ſaid to give caſe in 
external rg aaa _—_ in hive. 
morrhoids. 5 


STYRAX CALAMITA b. 
84 Reina. en 
© Styraw officinalir Lin. 
Sterne, l 0 


This is an Gee en 


ſubſtance, exuding from a tree grow« 


| ing in the warmer N 


1 


* . 
* 
— a 
_ 
* * 


s indigenous in 


employed in maniacal caſes; and 
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It has been cuſtomary to diſtin- 
guiſh three ſorts of ſtorax, though 
only one is uſually met with in the 
—W. Toe ONT F 
I. Styrax calamita, or florax in 
the cane, fo called from its baving 
been formerly brought incloſed in 
reeds from Pamphylia. It is either 
in ſmall diſtinct tears, of a whitiſh 
or reddiſh colour, or in larger maſſes 
compoſed of ſuck. 
2. Storax in the Jump, or red ſta- 
rax. 
form texture and yellowiſh red or 
browniſh colour; though ſometimes 
likewiſe interſperſed with a few 
whitiſh grains. Of this ſort there has 
been ſome lately to be met with in 
the ſhops under the name of orar 
in the tears - - „ 
3. lhe common florax of the ops 
is in large maſſes, conſiderably 


lighter and leſs compact than the 
foregoing: it appears upon exami- 
nation to be compoſed of a fine re- 


ſinous juice, mixed witch a quantity 


of ſaw-duſt. For what purpoſe 


this addition is made, it is difficult 
to ſay, but it can ſcarce be fuppoſed 
to be done with any fraudulent view, 
fince the ſaw-duſt appears at fight. 
This common ftorax is much leſs e- 
ſteemed than the two firſt ſorts; 
though, when freed from the woody 
matter, it proves ſuperior in point 
of fragrance to either of them. Rec- 
tiſied ſpirit, the common menſtruum 

of "reſins, diſſolves the ſtorax, lea- 
ving the wood behind: nor does this 
tincture loſe conſiderably of its va- 
luable parts, in being inſpiſſated to a 
ſolid conſiſtence; whilſt aqueous li- 
almoſt all the fragran- 
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Materia Medica. 


This is in maſſes of an uni- 


OS Part II. 


| STYRAX ELIQU IDA [Daz] 
.  Lequidamber ſtyraciflua Lin, © 
The genuine liquid ſtorax, ac. 


cording to Petiver's account, is ob- 


tained from a tree growing in the 
iſland Cobros in the Red Sea: the 
Preparers of this commodity year] 
clear off. the bark of the tree, and 
boil it in ſea-water to the conſiſtence 
of bird lime; the reſinous matter 


which floats upon the. ſurface is ta- 


ken off, liquified again in boiling 
water, and paſſed through a ſtrainer. 
The purer part which paſſds through, 
and the more impure which remains 
on the ſtrainer, and contains a conſi- 


derable portion of the ſubſtance of 


the bark, are both ſent to Mocca; 


from whence they are ſometimes, 


though very rarely, brought to us. 
The. firſt is of the conſiſtence of 
honey, tenaceous, of a reddiſh or 
aſh brown colour, an acrid unctuous 
taſte, approaching in ſmell to the 
ſolid ſtorax, but ſo ftrong as to be 
diſagreeable : the other is full of 
ry of matter, and much weaker in 


The genuine liquid ſtorax is even 
at Mocca both a rare commodity 


and ſold at a very high price, and it 
has ſeldom entered the ſhops of our 
apothecaries. A reſinous juice, pol: 
ſeſſing ſome what of the ſame ſenſible 
qualities, brought from the Spauſh 
provinces in South America; and 
perhaps the product of the ſame tree 
is ſometimes ſold in place of it: But 
much mere frequently what we meet 
with under this name is an artificial 
compound of ſolid ſtorax, common 
reſin, wine, and oil, beat up together 
to a proper gonſiſtence. Concern · 


ing the real virtues af liquid ſtorax, 


then, obſervations are altogether 
wanting: hence, the London and 
Edinburgh colleges have expunged 
it from the catalogue of officinals 

333; eh.” 
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mainder * ves a very elegant aro- 


am, which is perhaps one 


This is a folid, brittle, bituminous of the moſt uſeful preparations ob- 
, ſobſtance, dug out of the earth, or tainable from this concrete. SO 


ic BY «ct quantities are met with along 
ke the coaſts of Poliſh Pruſſia and 
ly Pomerania. It is of a white yellow, 
or brown colour, ſometimes opake, 
and ſometimes very clear and tranſ- 
= parent. The dark- coloured and o- 
pake ſorts, by digeſtion with certain 
8 exprefſed oils and animal fats, be- 


50 come clearer, paler coloured, more 
> pellucid, and” conſiderably harder. 
55 Amber boiled in water, neither ſof- 


& tens nor undergoes” any ſenſible al- 
X teration: expoſed to a greater heat, 


1 common bitumens: ſet on fire, its 
on ſmell reſembles that which ariſes 
Oy from the finer kinds of pitcoal : di- 
5 ſtlled in a retort, it yields an oil 
5 and a volatile acidulous ſalt. 
8 Amber in ſubſtance has very little 
imell or taſte; and hence it has by 
5 ſome been reckoned a mere inactive 
70K earthy body. It was formerly ac- 
Je counted an abſorbent, and as ſuch 
a Fel had a place in the compound pow- 
= der of erabs- claws: it certainly has 
ol. no title to this claſs of medicines, as 
el not being ated upon by any acid. 
mil It is ſuppoſed to be of ſervice in the 
ah for albus, gleets, hyſteric affec- 
0 tions, &c. 3 and with theſe inten- 
But tions is ſometimes given in the form 
1 of impalpable powder, to the quan- 
geil tity of a dram. A tincture of am- 
3 der made in rectified ſpirit, to which 
ether it umparts a bitteriſh aromatic taſte 
h and a fragrant ſmell, promiſes to be 
2 of ſervice in theſe diſorders. Boer- 
b 3 have extols this tincture as having 
"nd Incredible efficacy in all thoſe di- 
nged tempers which proceed from weak- 
4. nels and relaxation, and in hypo- 


| re e and cold lan- 
ay caſes. If part of the ſpirit be 
WG dea by a gentle heat, the re- 


found” upon the ſea-Thores : the lar - 


without addition; it melts into a 


Anber in the ſtate of 


poſitions, from all which it is new 
r e : but it is the baſis of an 
oil and ſalt afterwards to be men 
tioned among the preparations, 
which are ſometimes uſed in the ſtate 
in which they are at firſt obtained, 
but more frequently in a purified or 


rectified ſtate; preparatious which | 


fall to be mentioned hereafter. 


- SULPHUR [Lond.] 
Sulphuris flores. [Ed. 

_ Sulphur, and flowers of ſulphur. _ 

- Sulphur, or brimſtone, is a yellow 


ſubſtance, of the mineral kingdom, 


fuſible in a ſmall ops nt of heat, to · 
tally volatile in a 


flame, which is accompanied with a 
ſaffocating «cid fume. It diſſolves in 
alkaline liquors and in oils; not in 


acids, water, or vinous ſpirits, 


with in the ſhops, is obtained from 
certain ores by a kind of diftillation, 
or artificially compoſted by uniting. 
the vitriolic acid with inflammable 
matters. 
ſulphur- works, from whence we are 
chiefly ſupplied, certain minerals a- 


bounding with vitriolie acid, but 
containing little or no ſulphur,” be- 


ing ſtratified with wood, and the lat- 

ler ſet on fire, a large quantity of 
fine ſulphur is produced. It is u- 
ſually brought to us in large irregu- 


melted and caſt into cylindrical rolls 
with the addition of fome coarſe re- 
ſin, flower, or the like; whence the 
paler colour of the rolls. Sulphur 
is alſo not utifrequently found native 
in the earth, ſometimes in tranſpa- 
rent pieces of a greeniſh or bright 
yellow colour ; by more commonly 
| 2 8 1A 


wder for- 
merly entered ſeveral officinal com- 


| ronger, readily 
inflammable, burning with a blue 


Orenteſt part of the fi mite - 


At ſome of the Saxon 


lar maſſes, . which are afterwards: 
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more uncommon. 
- laſt are the leaſt proper for medicinal | 
Purpoſes, as being the moſt ſubject 


292. e Materia" Medica. 
ig 3 ſore. 
' freaks of yellow... This b 


ſoxt which is underfiood by the name 
ſulpbur vinum; though that met 


with under this name in the ſhops, | 
is no other than the droſs 2 a 


after the ſublimation of ſulphur. A 

the forts of ſulphur are, when per- 

fealy pure, in no reſpect different 

from each other. Notwithſtanding 
preference given by rag to. the 

foffil ſorts, theſe 


to an admixture of foreign matter 
both of the metallic and arſenical 


| Pure ſulphur looſens the belly, and 

romotes inſenſible erſpiration: it 

| wag to paſs throug = the whole ha- 
bit, and manifeſtly tranſpires thro! 

the. pores of the ſkin, as appears. 

from the ſulphureous ſmell of perſons 


who bare taken it, and from filver 


FR ained in their pockets of a 
{Fs colour, which is the known 


effect of ſulphureous fumes. It i is a 
celebrated remedy againft cutaneous 


diſeaſes, both given internally and 


externally applied. It has likewife 
been recommended in coughs, aſthe 


mas, and other diſorders of the 


breast and kings.; and particularly 
in catarrhs of the chronic kind But 


it is prob. ble, that the benefit deri- 


ved from it in theſe caſcs, is princi- 
pally, if not entirely, to he attribu- 


| etd to its operation aa a gentle laxa- | 
tive And with this intention it ig 
frequently uſed with great advantage 


in hemorrhoidal affectiops, and many 


other 388 in which i it 18. Proper 


to keep the bell uy 8 gently open. Tho? 
ſulphur be not ſoluble in water, yet 
boiling water poured. upon it, and 


kept in a cloſe veſſel. obtains fome 
- impregnation. This Water has by 
| highly. cxtolied 38 2 very 
effeQual remedy, for preventing re 


Tome been 


FO of ach * e 


Part II. 


The common doſe ; of fulphur 
rarely exceeds a ſeruple, tho? Geol, 
* s av far a8 two drams. 

is the baſis of two for. 
mul In aur pharmaco n. troches 
and an giutment; the former inteng. 


eld for internal uſe, th, latter to be 
employed exteryally.. 


It is remarkable of this. concrete, 
that though. itſelf a medicine of con 
ſiderable efficacy, it gevertheleſs re- 
trains that af ſome others of the 
moi powerful kind. Mercury is 
rendered, by the admixture of {xl 
pbur, inactive; and the ge an · 


timonial regulus almoft ſg Henee, | : 
when, antimonial and mercurial me. p 
dicines exceed i in operation, ſulphur . 
has been given for abating their vid. 2 
leuce; but it is now. found that it : 
hos ple effect i in reſlraining they 10 
action; and it js probable, that the by 
influence it has e ds entirely on 
its e 28 A Sethe laxative. E. 4 
ven the corroſive poiſop arſenic, by 5 
the addition of ſulphur, becomes al- 8 
moſt i innocent; and hence, if a ſmal i0 
proportion of arſenic mould be con- 
tained in ſulphur, it poſſibly may nat 10 
receive from e any hat tin 
lter, N ater * acl 
| SUMACH [Bron] Falun + © 
men. pit 
. Rhas coriaria rs. OE, 
Common ſumach; the lee and , 
ſeeds. -- > Fre 
This tree, or ſhrub, i is 3 q 
in ſome places on aceount of the ci. 1 
linary uſes of its fruits, and for tbe 7 
purpoſes. of the dyers, &. among gros 
us, it is met with only i Wn the gal. dies, 
d.ns of the curious. The ſeeds u. cod, 
berries are of a red colour. 18 toge 
2 round and "a Both thel pulp 
leaves are . moderately - Eat 
ſwingent, and have ſometimes bes the 
exhibized with this intention, bu cont 
are now having Ae 1 We! 


Th 
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ur TACAMANACA [Bron] 
o. Rehna . 

Populus belfantifer Lins T 
Mr Taęamahaca; the reſin. 
" This refinous ſubſtance is . 


ed from a tall tree, which: grows 
be ſpontaneouſly on the continent of 
America, and in a ſheltered ſitua- 
tion bears the winters of our own 
climate. Two ſorts of this reſin are 


Ter ſometimes to be met with. The 
the belt, called from its being collected 
Y 18 in a kind oſ gourd-ſhells, facamahace 
ſale in ſhells, is ſomewhat unQuous and 
; Ws ſoftiſh; of a pale yellowiſh or green- 
nee, iſh colour an aromatic taſte, and a 
wad fragtant delightful kmell, appreach- 
phur ing to that of lavender and amber- 
0 gris. This ſort is very rare: that 
* commonly found in the ſhops is in 
they ſemitranſparent grains or glebes, of 
t the a whitiſhg / yellowiſh, browniſh, or 
ly og greeniſh cldur, of a lefs — 
© dne than the foregoing . The firſt 
en by is een to exude from the fruit of the 
es dl. tree, the other from inciſions made 
x [mall in the trunk. This refin is ſaid to 
K be employed among the Indians, ex- 
ay net ternally, for diſcuſling and matura- 
oo ting tumours, and àabating pains and 
x "_ of the limbs. Ihe fragranet 
of the finer. ſort ſufficiently points 
um, ſe out its being 5 875 15 — 
purpoſes. nk 
yes and \ TAMARINDUS bn. 2 
= ruttus. |. 
{tivated Tamatindis indica TE Oe 
the er Tamarinds : the fruit. fur 
for tie Tamarinds are the fruit of a tes 
among growing in the Eaſt and Weſt In- 
the ga. dies. 8 is a pod reſembling a bean 
ſeeds d cod, including ſeveral hard. ſeeds; 
our, n together with a dark coloured viſeid 
ch the pulp of a pleaſant acid taſte 1 the 
rarer Last India tamatinds are longer than 
mes ben the Weſt India ſort; the former 
tion d containing ſix or ſeven ſeeds each, 
* bo © the latter- e above three or four. 


i 


- Nabi Medica, 


the quantity of two or thees drams 


to an ounce or more, proves gently 
laxative or purgative ; and at the 


- ſame time by its acidity,” quenkhes 


thirſt, and allays immoderate heat. 
It: mereafes the action of the 

tive ſweets, caſſia and manna, And 
weakens that of the reſinous cathat- 
ties. Some have ſuppoſed it capable 
of abating the virulence of antimo- 
nial preparations; but experience 
ſhows that it has rather a eontr 
effect, and that all vegetable acids 
augment their eee Tamarinds 
are an ingredient in the eleQary of 
caſſia, the lenitive eleQary, and de- 
Dru of tamarinds with ſenna. | 


 TANACEPUM- [Lond Ba] 
Flas, hrrbn. 

Tanacrtum FR ey ZW. 

Tanſy; the flower and herb. 

Tanſy grows wild by road ſides 
wid the borders of fields, arid i is fres 


quently alſe cultivated in 


both for culina ary and medicinal u- 
ſes: it flowers in June and July. 
Conſidered as d medicine; it ĩs à mo- 
derately warm bitter, accompanied 
with a ſtrong, not very diſagreeable 
favour; ſomt have had a great dpi. 
ton. of it in hyſterie diſorders; urs 
ticularly thoſe proceeding from àa de- 
emen or * nr vo of the 2 
gations. leaves and feeds 

2 0 been of Conſiderable eſteem as 
2hthelmintics ; the feeds are leſs bits 
ter, add more acrid and aromatic, 
than thoſe-of rue; to which they are 
reckoned ſimilar; or of ſantenicum; - 
for which they: have been frequently 
Gbſtituted; 

Aa itfubvo of tanſy; drake in a 


manner ſimilar to tea, has been by _ 


ſome ſtrongly recommended as a pres | 


Ne 
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'TARAXACUM- LLond Ea. 
Radix herba. 
Leontodon 8 Lin, 


Dandelion, the leaves and root. 
This plant is very cemmon in 


= graſs fields and uncultivated places. 


I be root, leaves, and ſtack, contain 

A large quantity of a bitter . milky 

| There is reaſon to believe that 
they. poſſeſs very conſiderable acti- 
vity; and with that intention they 
have ſometimes been employed with 
ſucceſs. Boerhaave  elteems them 
| capable, if duly continued, of open- 
ing very obſtinate obſlructions of the 
viſcera. A. ſpirit obtained from them 
by diſtillation, after previous fer- 
mentation, has been ſtrongly recom- 
mended by Profeſſor Delius of Er- 
lang, in every diſorder where ſapona- 
ceous, attenuating, or reſolvent me- 
dicines, can be of uſe, particularly 
in/- aſthmatic. diſorders, © in coughs 
proceeding from glandular obftruc- 
| en and i in e nen | 


-TARTARUM LEA 


JTartar is a faline e con- | 
ſiſting of the vegetable alkali ſuper- 
It is thrown - 


ſaturated with acid. 
off from wines to the ſides and bot- 


tom of the caſk « In this ſtate it is 


= mixed. with earthy, oily, and colour- 
ing matter; and when it has a deep 


brown . Aae that from red wine, 


it is commonly called red, and when 
of a 


water, and ſeparating the. earthy 
part by filtring the boiling ſolution. 


On cooling the ſolution, i it depoſites 


irregular cryſtals, containing the oily 
and colouring. matters, which are ſe- 
parated by boiling the maſs with a 
White clay. 


der, is called cream of tartar. 
If this be expoſed to a red heat, its 
acid flies off; and what remains is 


the vegetable alkali, or ſalt of tar- 


| Materia Medica, 


a diluted ſtate, the whole 


paler: colour, : white tartar. It 
is purified by diſſolving it in boiling 


The tartar thus puri- 
fied, when cryſtalliſed, or in pow- 
| 4. Rena. 
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tar. If we add me to a boiling - 


ſolution of pure tartar, the lime 
talls down with the acid, and the 


oem: alkali fwims in the water a. 


The lime is ſeparated by any 
—— ge” a ſtronger attraction to it, az 
the vitriolic acid, which is added in 
ſtirred for 
ſome time, and ſtrained off; the a. 
cid of tartar paſſes through, and may 


be had by evaporation in the form 


of rhomboidal cryſtals. The ſolu- 
bility of tartar in water 18 _—_— pro- 


moted by borax. 


The virtues of tartar are thoſe of 
a mild, cooling, aperient, laxative 


| lets. It is much uſed in  drop- 


ſy ; and fome allege that it has 
effects as a deobſtruent, in 


droply from ſchirrus. Taken from 
half an ounce to an ounce, it proves 


a gentle, A s effectual purga- 

tive: Angelus Sala relates, that he 

was cured of an habitual colic by 

purging himſelf a few times with ſx 

drams of the crude ſalt, after many 

other medicines had Hee ned to no 
e. 

The cryſtals of tere ure in daily 
uſe; merely by themſelves; either ta- 
ken in powder or diſſolved in water; 
and there are perhaps few medicines | 
more-commonly employed. 

This ſalt is an ingredient in the 
compound infuſion of ſenna, com- 


pound powder of ſenna, of Jallap, 


and of ſcammony; and it is uſed 
for diſſolving or corroding ſome me. 
tallic bodies, particulary antimony, 


from which it receives a ſtrong eme- 


tic impregnation, as in the prepara- 


tion formerly called emetic tartar, 


but now more properly eo anti. 
REID nd e 


TE REBINTHINA [Lan 


' Pinus larix Lin. 
© Turpentine. 
The r e 2 


* 8 


Part U. Materia 


extracted 3 of the pine-tribe; 
There are four kinds of turpentine 
ee in the ſhops. e 


TEREBINTHINA. oma, . 
ve CYPREA; 
Chian, or Cyprus turpentine. 


This juice is generally about the 


conſiſtence of thick honey, very te- 
nacious, clear, and almoſt tranſpa- | 
rent, of à white colour, with a caſt 
of yellow, and frequently of blue: 
it has a warm, pungent, bitteriſh 
taſte; and à fragrant ſmell, more a- 
greeable than we of the 8 turs 
pentines. 

The turpentine * to us, is 
extracted in the iſlands whoſe names 
it bears, by wounding the trunk and 
branches a little after the buds have 
come forth: the juice iſſues limpid, 
and clear as water, and by degrees 
thickens - into the conſiſtence in 
which we meet with it. A like juice 
exuding from this tree in the eaſtern 
countries, inſpiſſated by a ſlow fire, 
is of frequent uſe, as a maſticatory, 
among the Perſian ladies, who, as 
Kemper informs us, are continually 
chewing it, in order to faſten and 
whiten the teeth, ſweeten the bn, 5 
and promats appetite... vtec: 7 


; arrest 'VENE- | 


Venice turpentine. _ 

This is-uſually thinner 8 of | 
the other ſorts, of a clear, whitiſh; 
or pale yellowiſh colour, a hot, pun- 
gent, bitteriſh, diſagreeable taſte, and 
a ſtrong ſmell, without any thing of 
is ro aromatic favour of the Chian 

n +} 


What is "ofeally met with in the 


Tops, under the name of Venice 


turpentine, comes from New Eng- 
land; of what tree it is the Pro- 
duce, we have no certain account: 
the finer kinds of 1 it are in appear · 
ance and quality not conſiderably 


M „ 


different from the true fort a de. 
 TEREBINTHINA ARGEN- 

TORATENSIS. e 6 
Straſburgh derben 


This, as we generally ns with 3 


it, is of a middle conſiſtence be- 


twixt the two foregoing, more tran- 


ſparent, and leſs tenacious than ei- 
kher; its colour a yellowiſh! brown. 
Its ſmell is very fi 5 and more 
agreeable than that of any af the o- 
ther turpentines, except the Chian; 


in taſte it is tho: win Ju che | 


leaſt acrid. 

This reſin is e kom. the 
two ſorts of fir: trees, the moſt plen- 
tiful, and perhaps the only ones, 
that grows ſpontaneouſly in Eur 
There is another, whoſe reſin is mock 
ſuperior te the common cer ane 


and has ſometimes been brought to 
us from abroad under, the name of 
balſamum canadenſe. The Virginian, 


or Canada fir, though not a native of 


this climate, has been found to en⸗ 


dure] its ſevereſt colds. 


NIS. 
Common 8 


This is the coarſeſt, 3 and 


in taſte and ſmell the moſt difagrees 
able, of all the forts: it is about the 
conſiſtence of honey, of an * 


N white colour. 125 Wet, 
his is obtained from the wild 
pine, a low undhandſome tree, com- 


mon in different parts of Europe. 
This tree is extremely reſinous, and 
remarkably ſubject to a diſeaſe from 


a redundance and extravaſation of 
its reſin, inſomuch that, without due 


evacuation, it {wells and burſts. - The 


juice as it iſſues from the tree is re- 
. ceived in trenches made in the earth, 


and afterwards freed from the groſ- 


fer impurities by colature 7 through 


We! ag” We | 
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Au theſe Juices yield in diftilla- 
tion with water an highly x | 
ting eſſential oil, a- brittle inſipid 
rebin remaining behind. With re- 


gard to their medical virtues, they 
promote urine, cleanſe the. parts 


concerned in the evacuation thereof, 
and deterge internal ulcers in gene- 
ral; and at the fame time, like other 


bitter hot ſubſtances, ſtrengthen the 
tone of the veſſels: they have an ad- 
vantage above moſt other acrid diu · 
retics, that they gently. looſen. the 


They are principally recom- 


. — in gleets, the fluor albus, 


and the like; and by ſome in cal - 


culous complaints: where theſe laſt 


proceed from the ſand or gravel; 
formed into a maſs by viſcid mu- 
eaus matter, the turpentines, by diſ- 


ſolving the mucus, promote the ex- 
pulſion of the ſand; but where 4 
cCalculus is formed, they can do no 
ſervice, and only ineffectually irri- 


tate or inflame the parts. In all ca- 


ſes- accompanied with inflammation, . 
' theſe juices .onght to be abſtained 
| 8 as this ſymptom is increaſed, 
and not unfrequently occaſioned, by 
them. It is obſervable, that ihe 


turpentines impart, ſoon; after ta- 
king them, a violent ſmell to the u- 
rine; and have this effect though 
applied only externally to remote 


Parts ;. particularly tlie Venice ſort. 
This is accounted the moſt powerful 
Aàs a diuretic and. detergent; and the 


Chian and Straſburgh as corrobo- 
rants. The common turpentine, as 
being the moſt offenſive, i is. rarely 


given internally; its principal uſe is: 
in plaſters and ointments among far= 
riers, and for the diſtillation of the 


dil, or ſpirit, as it is called; The 
doſe of theſe juices is from a ſeruple 
to a dram and a half: they are moſt 
commodiouſſy taken in the form of 


aà bolus, or diſſolved in watery li- 


quors by the mediation of the yolk 
of an egg or mucilage. Of the di- 


Killed 5 a 8 a ſufficient 


of a reſtringens 


ting, deter gent diuretic, oftentimes 


greatly heats the conſtitution, and 


requires the utmoſt caution in its ex. 


bibition: Taken internally, when 
mixed with honey, it has been al. 


leged to prove a powerful remedy in 


obſtinate rheumatic _ * 
2 Wee en, 


TERRA JAPONICA, nid 
Carxcn, 


ESR O8TERORUY 
{ Lond. * | 
Urea edills Lin. 

Oyſter ſhells. - 


Theſe, in their . ns: furs 


niſh us with an abſorbent powder 
5 and ſome- 
times they are exployod to re- 
ſtrain ſs ariſing from acidity. 


When calcined, they are often em. 


ployed for ie pr agg gr 


THE X C Brun. 9 
Thea bohea er viridiy Liv. 
Fea; the leaf. 

The ſeveral e tos met with 
among us, are the leaves. of the {ame 
plant, collectot ar different times, 
and cured in a ſomewhat different 
manner; the ſmall young leaves very 
carefully dried, are the finer green: 
the older afford the ordinary grees 
and bohea. The two firſt have a ſen- 
fible flavour of violets; the other of 
roſes : the former is the natural o- 


dour of the plant; the latter, 2 


Neumann obſer des, is probably in- 


troduced by art: ſome of the deal 


ers in this commodity in Europe, 
are not ignorant that bohea tea is 
imitable by the leaves of certain 
common plants, artificially tindtured 
and impregnated with the roſe fla- 
your. © The taſte” ef both forts 1s 
lightly bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and 


ſomewhat aromatie. The medical 


virtues attributed to theſe leaves are 
ſufficiently numerous, though * 
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of them have any juſt foundation: 
little more can be e ed from the 


common infuſions than that pf a di- 


juent, acceptable to the palate and 


ſtomach: the diuretic, 8 
V Rave 


and other virtues for which 
been celebrated, depend more on 
the quantity 


from the tea. Nothing ariſes in di · 


ſtillation from either fort of tea with - 


rectiſied ſpirit; water elevates the 

whole of their flavour. 
Good tea, in a moderate quantity, 

ſeems to refreſh: and ſtrengthen; but 


if taken in a recent highly flavoured 


Rate, and in conſiderable quantity, 


its ule is apt to be ſucceeded by 


weakneſs and tremors, and other fi- 
milar eonſequences reſulting from 
the narcotic vegetables. Yet it is 
highly probable, that many of the 
bad as well as good effects ſaid to 
reſult from it, are the eri 
of the warm water, Fat? 


THLAPSI U Brin. 16 Semen. 5 ; 


Thlapfi arvenſs Lin; 
Mithridate muſtard; ike ſeed” 


Two forts of Thiaph are uſed 


peedy 4 ; they both 


grow 
wild; their feeds have an acrid bi- 


ting taſte like common muſtard, 


with which they 28 in re 


qualitre ies. 


„ 


THUS MASCULUM, vide 


Otivanum.' 


THUS wor AE bu 


Reina. : 
Common Frankinceriſe. CG 
This is a folid, brittle reſin, 
brought to us in little glebes 'or 


maſſes, of à brownifh or yellowiſh | 


colour on the oritfide, / internally 
whitiſh or Jariegated with whit 

ſpecks; of a"bitteriſh, acrid, not 
agreeable” taſte, without any con- 


e * | 


FIRE. A / - 
1 * * - — 


Materia Meilies. 
the produce of the pine tres ch 
yields the terebinthina communis; 


and to conerete on the ſurface of the 
terebinthinate j err foon after it has 


of warm fluid, than any . 
particular qualities Which it gains 


iſſued from t 
name to one 


plant. 


dient in another, the 
ig | 5 


- THYMUS 5 Heber « bt 


Thymus valgaris Lin. 
Common thyme; the hes 
This plant is frequent in e 


dens; and flowers in June and July. | 


It has an agreeable arumatie ſmeff, 
and a warm pungent taite;; which 
it imparts by infuſion” to rectiſtod 
Piru, and ſends oyer in diſtiſtation 
with water i along wick the water 
ariſes an 
and pungent. This oil is often fold 
in the ſhops for that of origanum. 
Ir e es eaſe itt eaſes of 
odontaigia, w. bat mira; Leg 
to a caries ne ö 
TILIA [Sue] Fe 
Tilia Europæa Lin. _ 


The lime, or Baden tree ; 


4 — 


its 


* Nn Ph 
The kme tree has eg much va- 


med cn conn 


of its quick growth 


and pleaſant ſhade; it flowers in 
ge July, and loſes its leaves foon after. 


The flowers are made uſe'of chiefly 
on account of their agreeable flavour, 
which water extracts from them 


| infuſion, and elevates in di ſtillat ion. 


Among the writers en the materia 
medica, they have the character of 
an antiepileptic, a and a ſpecific i in all 
kinds of ſpaſms and pains” Frede- 


rick Hoffman relates, that he knew 


a chronical epilepſy eured by the uſe 
of an infuſion of hk Sowers diank 
as ten. 


enn oP 


Tmax, ve be. * b- b 


It gives 
er, the emplaſtrum | 
thuris,” and is a 3 ingre- 
Coane 


eſſential ol; extremely hot - 
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* TORMENTILLA [Lond. Ba . 
| Radix 1 


N Fn" P > OS ; 

Tormentil, or ſeptfoil ; the root. 
Tormentil is found wild in woods 
and on commons: it has long ſlen- 


der ſtalks, with uſually ſeven long 
narroy / leaves at a joint; the root is 


for the moſt part crooked and knot- 
ty, of a blackiſh colour on the out- 
fide, and a reddiſh within. This root 
has an auſtere ſtyptic taſte, accom- 


panied with a flight kind of aroma- 


tic flavour; it is one of the moſt a- 
greeable and efficacious of the vege- 
table aſtringents, and is employed 
with good effect in all caſes where 
| medicines of this claſs are proper, 
It is more uſed, both in extempords 
neous preſcription. and in officinal 
compoſition, than any of the other 


ſtrong vegetable aſtringents: it ĩs an 


ingredient in the two compound 
powders of chalk. A tincture made 


from it with reQified {ſpirit poſſeſſes 
the whole aſtringency and flayour of 


the root, and loſes nothing of thee, 
Pfhulous diſorders and other ill - con- 


in inſpilſating· F eee 


* 2 N 


TRAGACAN THA, vide 


TY Gy: 1MI TRAA Arn ln. 


TxIconHanESs [54] Her: 
Abe eee yo, 40 50 


Maidenhair; the herd. 


This is one of the herbs called, 
rw the ſmallneſs of their ſtalks, 
capillary: it is found wild in diffe- 
rent parts of Britain, upon old walls, 
and in ſhady. places. Uhe leaves 


7 have. a mucilaginous, ſweetiſh, ſub- - 


aſtringent taſte, without any parti- 
cular flavour ; they are eſteemed uſe- 


ful in Ae of the breaſt, pro- 
ceeding from a thickneſs and acri- 


mony of the juices ; and are likewiſe - 


5 ſuppoſed to promote the expectora- 
tion of tough hlegm, and to open 

obſtructions of the viſcera. They 
ate uſually directed in infuſion or de- 


coction, with the addition: of alittle 


| liquorice.., A. ſyrup prepared from 


' them, though i it has now; no place in 
our pharmacopœias, is frequently to 
be met with in our ſhops, both as 


prepared at home and imported 


from abroad. A little of theſe ſy- 
rups mixed with water makes a very 
pleaſant draught. The ſyrup brought 


from abroad has an ati of * 


lee ere . 


Lend. Ed.] en, 
Menyantbes triſoliata Ee... 
Buck-bean, or n trefoil ; the 

herb. FE 
This plant grows . in oo 

ks places; it has three oval 
leaves, ſtanding together upon one 


pedicle which iſſues from the root; 


their taſte is very bitter, and ſome- 


- what nauſeous. /. Marſh trefoil is an 


efficacious, aperient and deobſtruent, 
promotes the fluid ſecretions, and if 


liberally taken, gently looſens the 


belly. Some recommend it in ſcro- 


ditioned ulcers ; ; inveterate cutane- 
ous diſeaſes have been removed by 
an infuſion of the leaves drank to the 
quantity of a pint a day at proper 


intervals, and continued for ſome 


weeks. Boerhaare relates, that he 
was relieved of the gout by drinking 
the j juice mixed with whey. | 


'TRITICUM [Lond] Farine 

amylum. | 

- 1Triticum hybenum . 

Wheat; flour and ſtarcn. 
Wheat, a common article of food, 

is more glutinous and nutritious than 


. molt other kinds of grain. The 
prepared from it, 
form with water a ſoft viſcid ſub- 


flour, or the ſtarch 


ſtance, which has been taken with 
good ſuoceſs in diarrhœas and dy- 
ſenteries. Starch is an ient in 
the compound powder o gum tra- 
gacanth, and the white pectoral 

troches, 


" TRIFOLIUM PALUDOSUM 


> ft os a „ AS wo ran AAA KF) If OS ov m2 
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3 ; which are now more pro- 
perly ity led ftarch troclle. 
Bran contains, belides the huſks 


or ſhells of the wheat, a portion of 


its farinaceous matter: This is leſs 
lutinous than the finer flour, and is 
A ppoſed to have a detergent quality. 
Infofor of bran are not unfrequent- 
ly employed with this intention ex- 
ternally, and ſometimes likewiſe ta- 
ken inwardly.. 
Bread, ts toaſted, Ze in- 


fuſed, or lightly boiled i in water, im- 


parts a deep colour, and a ſufficiently 
agreeable reſtringent taſte. This li- 
quor, taken as common drink, has 
done good ſervice in a weak lax ſtate 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines; and 
in bilious vomiting and purg ing, or 
the cholera morbus. Examples are 


related in the Edinburgh Eſſays of 


ſeveral caſes of this kind cured by 
it, without the en wy other me- 
dicine. 

It is alſo a very common 7 5 a 
very proper drink in diſeaſes of = 
febrile kind. 

When a farinaceous powder is 


ſteeped in cold water and ftrained 
through a cloth, a glutinous part re- 


mains in the cloth, which ſome ſup- 
poſe to be the nutrient principle, as 
it is quite ſimilar to animal jelly: a 
ſtarch paſſes through with the water, 


ſettles at the bottom, and a ſweet 


mucilage is kept diſſolved in the wa- 
ter. It is probably the juſt propor- 
— of theſe three ingredients in 
wheat which ives that a 

ference in —— zh The 
gluten is inſoluble. in water; but 
when mixed with the other two, and 
ſeaſoned with falt, in that tate made 
to ferment by yeaſt or leaven, and 
this fermentation, checked by the 
heat of the oven, the ingredients be- 
come ſo intimately united, that they 
cannot be ſeparated; the viſcidity of 
the gluten is diminiſhed, and the 


whole thus forms a "Or ſoluble and 
| nutritious bread. | | 


and whitiſh within: 


8 
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TURPETHUM- cas! **, 
dicie, cortex. 


\ Coreloutes Mappe , 
Turbith; che cortical part of the 


root. 5 
The cortical part of this root „ 
brought to us in oblong pieces, of 4 


brown or aſh- colour on the outſide, 
The beſt is 
ponderous, not wrinkled, eaſy to 


break, and diſcovers a large 2 | 


of reſinous matter to the eye: 

taſte is at firſt ſweetiſn; chewed for 
a little time, it becomes acrid, pun- 
gent, and nauſeous, This root is a 


cathartic, not of the ſafeſt or moſt 


certain, kind, The reſinous matter, 
in which its virtue reſides, appears 


to be very unequally diſtributed, in- 


ſomuch that ſome pieces, taken from 
a ſeruple to a dram, purge violently; 


| while others, in larger doſes, have 


ſcarce any eſſect at all. An extract, 


made from the root, is more uniſorm 


in ſtrength, though not ſuperior or 
equal, to purgatives more common 
nee e 5 


-TUSSILAGO [Land Ba . . 


ba, foren. 
Wk age farflrs . 


Colt'sfoot; the herb Aue ee : 


- This grows wild in watery places, 
de e flowers in February 
and March; theſe ſoon fall off, and 


are ſucceeded | by large roundiſh 


leaves, hairy underneath; their taſte 


is herbaceous, ſomewhat. glutinous, 


and ſubacrid, Tuſſilago ſtands re- 
commended in coughs, phthiſis, and 


other diſorders of the breaſt and 


lungs, and ſome uſe it in ſerophula. 


It is chiefly directed to be taken 


with milk; and upon this probably, 
more than on the tuſſilago itſelf, any 


benefit derived from. i it in nne is 


to be re. 


- TUTIA C841 
Tutty. 


This is _ cane of VE 


zinc, 


— 
— — — 
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Site, or fie ubltince 


the 1 root in the doſe of 


impregnated therewith, formed into 
tubules) pieces like the bark of a 


Tree. It it moderately hard and pon- 


derous; of à browniſh. colour, and 
full ef ſmall» protuberanoes on the 
eee. ſmooth and Leger: with- 


form, 3 is l as un 
ophthalmic, and frequently employ 
e as ſuch in unguents and collyria: 
it gives name to an official ons 
mic ointment. 5 


TRIS: [Lond. Ed.] Radix. | 
 Valeriana officinalis Lin. 
Wild valerian ; the root. 
This root conſiſts of a number of 


| Arings or fibres matted together, if- 
ſuing from one common head; of a 
whitiſh or pale browniſh. eolourt its 


ſmell is ſtrong like a mixture of aro- 
matics with fetids; the taſte unplea- 


_ fantly warm, bitteriſh, and ſubaerid. 
There i 5 a wild valerian, with broader 


leaves, of a deeper and ſhining green 


colour, met with in watery places. 


Both ſorts have hitherts been uſed - 
indiſcriminately 3/ and Linus has 
joined them into one ſpecies: but 


the firſt is confiderably the ſtrongeſt; 
and loſes of its quality if tranſplant- 


ed into ſuch ſoils as the other natu- 
rully delights in. The roots, pro- 
grounds, have 


duced in lo 
a remarkably faint {mell in compa- 


riſon of the others, and ſometimes 


ſcarce any at all. I he roots taken 
up in autumn or winter, have alſo 


much ſtronger ſenſible qualities than 


thoſe collected in ſpring and ſum- 
mer. Wild valerian is a medieine of 


great uſe in nervous diſorders, and 
1s particularly ſerviceable in epilep- 


ſies, proceeding from a debility of 


the nervous ſyſtem. It was firſt 
brought into eſteem in theſe caſes 


by Fabius Celumiua; who by taking 


35 
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bert 1 


half u ſpoonful;/ was curcd of an in, 
veterate cpilepſy, after many other 


medicines had been tried in vain, 


\Repeated exprricuce has ſince con- 


e lies in this diſorder; 
and t ent practice lays conli. 
derable ſtreſs upon it. It can, how. 
ever, by no means be repreſented as 
uniformly, or even frequently, ſuc. 
ceſsful, and that too although em. 


; ployed i in very large doſes. In the 


Edinburgh Pifpetiſary, in eaſes of 


epilepſy in which there was no evi. 


dence of local affe&ion, it. has been 
given to the extent of two ounces a 


Þ day without effect. 
 VALERIANA. SYLVES. 


Some tecommend it ab infer © in 
procuring ſleep, particularly in fever, 


even when qpium fails But it is 


principally uſeful i in alfections of the 


hyſterical kind. 


The: cd; loſe is en a 
ſeruple to a dram in powder; and in 


infuſion, from one to two drams. 1ts 
unpleaſant . flavour is moſt effectually 
concealed. by a ſuitable addition of 


mace, 
i Ar tincture of valetian in proof 
es and in "law 1 are "opt 
in the ſhops. * N A 
veanATRON, » vide Haw 


vor 8. A „nus. 


VE LBASCUM 6251 Ark, 
V erbaſcum. thapfur Lin. 7 
Nlullein; the leaf. 

:: This, plant is met with by hgh 


: ſides and under hedges. It is clothed 


with ſoft downy leaves, and produces 


long ſpikes of yellow flowers in July. 


To the taſte it manifeſts a glutmous 


quality, and has been recommended 
as an emollient. Some hold it in 


eſteem in oonſumptions, others have 
recommended it ſtrongly in dyſen- 
teric affections; but moſt practi- 
tioners are diſpoſed to put little de- 
pendence on it in either. It has 
ſometimes, although perhaps Kill leſs 
frequently, been employed externally 
in ill conditioned ulcers, VE 


ö — 
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vERONfcA rr J Haba” / with. ralerian, winch 4 = pl 
Veranda officinalis Lin. N . ee ee, 
Mule ſpeedwell; the heid. ©: 2 12 
This is one of the veroniem * 3 © VINUM Lan: 241 


ue their flawers in cluſters at 
the joints of the ftalks it is a rough 
procumbent plant, not unfrequently 


2 with on dry commons and in 


In taſte, ſmell, and 


ounds. 
. virtues, it is ſimilar to the 


betonica, though the veronica is 


commonly ſuppoſed to have more 


of an aperient and peQoral virtue, 


and betony to be rather nervin and 
Hoffman and Joh. Fran- 
| ous have written expreſs treatiſes on 


cephalic. 


this plant, recommending infuſions 
of it, drank in the form of tea, as 


very ſalubrious in many diſorders, 


particularly thoſe of the breaſt. 


Radix. 
Aſel pia, vincetoxicum Lin. 


the root.” 


This is a native 1 che warmer 


climates; 3 it is ſometimes met with 
in our gardens, but rarely perfects 
its feeds. It is reckoned: by bota- 


nifts a ſpecies of apocynum, or 


dogſbdane; from all the poiſonons 


| ſorts of which it may be diſtinguiſn- 
ed, by yielding a lmpid juice, 


whilſt that af the others is milk 


of valerian, or nard ; the taſte is at 
firſt ſweetiſn and r but ſoon 
becomes bitteriſh, ſubacrid, and nau- 


| ſeous, This yoot is eſteemed ſudori- 


fic, diuretic, and emmenagogue, and 


frequently employed by the French 
and German phyſicians as an alexi- 


pharmac, ſometimes as a fucceda- 


neum to contrayervaz whence it 
has received the name of contrayerva 
Germanorum. Among us it is very 


rarely. made uſe of. It a 
A of: n, the ame muy 


 immoderate ſecretionss Thoſe which: 


ppears paſs freely 
from its ſenſible qualities to be a pes 


Wine; the fermented Jai of the 
2 Among the zvariety 
af wines in common 22 amon: us,” 
four are employed in the ſhops as 
menſtrua for medicinal firaples © 

Vinum alba eben, 
tain. 

2 inum  Canarium, Canaty. or 

Vinum Rb Rheniſh, 

_ FVinum Rabrum, Red port 

Wines conſiſt chiefly Fo water, 
alcohol, a peculiar. acid, the acrial 
acid, tartar, and an aſtringent gum» 


m reſinous matter. in Which the 


of red wines reſides, and 


which is ſqueezed ont fram the 
VINCETOXICUM. [Swe ] 


huſks of the grapes. They differ 


from each other in the proportion 
af theſe ingredients and 
Swallow N or tame poiſon; ; 


particalar- 
ly in that of the alcohol which they 
contain. ; 

be uſes of theſe liquors as men- 
ftrua and vehicles of the virtues of 
other medicines, will be given here- 
after; in this place we ſhall con- 
fider only their effects on the hu - 


man body. Theſe are, to ſtimulate 


the ſtomach, cheer the ſpirits, warm 
the habit, promote perſpiration, | 


1 render the veſſels full and turꝝ id, 
The root has a trovg ſmell, eſpeci 
ally when freſh, ap roaching to that 


raiſe the pate and quicken the cir- 
culation. 

Sweet wines are ſtronger than 
they appear from the taſte, becaiiſe 
two impreſſions ſtrike more feebly 
when combined than when ſeparate. 


| Red port. and moſt of the red 


wines, have an aſtringent quality, 

by. which they ſtrengthen the tone 
5 the — and inteſtines, and 
thus prove ſerviceable for reſtraining 


are of an acid nature, as Rheniſh, 
by the ' kidneys, and 


gently looſen ha belly. it is" ſup- 


poſed that thele W or 
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orders; and that new wines of every 
kind have this effect. . 
Wine is much uſed in fevers of 
the typhous kind, and often with 
great ſucceſs, particularly when the 
appetite ſeems to call for it, and 


i when the ſtomach rejects all food. 
| | Claret, Madeira, and Port, are thoſe 
 _ ___ commonly employed in Britain. 

| + VIOLA [Lond. Ed.] Flo re. 


| | Fiala odarata Lin. 
1 The March violet; the freſh 
5 flower. „„ + PWILEY 

I This is often found wild in hedges 
and ſhady places, and flowers in 


2 ſrom gardens. In our mar- 


* 


| different ſpecies; theſe may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed: from the foregoing by 
| 

| 

f 


flowers have a very pleaſant ſmell, 
| and a deep purpliſh blue colour, de- 
it | nominated from them vialet. They 
impart their colour and flavour to 
aqueous liquors: a ſyrup made from 
this' infuſion has long maintained a 
place in the ſhops, and proves an a- 
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Coluber berus Lin. 


The viper. 


— — — — AID 
— —— ons 


— ̃— 
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— 


pent is confined to its mouth: at the 


— 
—— —— — 
; 


— 


which it wounds with, is lodged a 
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March; the ſhops are generally ſup- 


ets we meet with the flowers of 


their being larger, of a pale colour, 
and of no ſmell. e officinal 


greeable and uſeful laxative for chil 

duaitter talte; and hence prove ſer- 
viccable in debility and laxity of the 
viſcera, and diſorders proceeding 


The viper is one of the viviparous 
reptiles, without feet, about an inch 
in thickneſs, and twenty or thirty 

. in length. The poiſon of this fer» 


bafis of the fangs, or long teeth 


t' little bag containing the poiſonous 
| liquid; a very minute portion of 
which, mixed immediately with the 
blood, proves fatal. Our viper- 
catchers are ſaid to prevent the miſ- 


1 chiefs otherwiſe following from the 


ectly innocent; and ſtrongly re- 


» 


commended as a medicine of extra- 


ordinary ſervice in ſœrophulous, le- 
prous, rheumatic, and other obſti. 
nate chronical diſorders. Its vir- 
tues, however, in theſe caſes, are 
probably too much exaggerated. 
The viper is doubtleſs an high nu- 
tritious food; and hence in ſome 
kinds of weakneſſes, and emaciated 


habits, is not undeſervedly looked 


upon as a good reſtorative. To an- 


ſwer any valuable purpoſes, freſh 


vigorous vipers, not ſuch as have 
been long kept alive after they are 
caught, ſhould be liberally uſed as 
food. The wines and tinctures of 
them can ſcarce be ſuppoſed to re- 
ceive any conſiderable virtue from 
the animal ; the dry fleſh brought to 


us from abroad is probably entirely. 


VIRGA AUREA [Brun] | 


; Selidago virga aurea Lin. 

| Golden rod; the herb. 

This is found wild on . heaths 
and in woods, producing ſpikes of 
yellow flowers in Auguſt. The 
leaves have a moderately aſtringent 


from that cauſe. - 
' VISCUS CS.] Linum. 
Viſcus albus Lin. . 
M.iſſeltoe; the wood. 


This is a buſhy plant, growing on 
the trunk and branches of different 


trees: that met with on the oak is 
eee preferred, perhaps on ac- 


count of its being the moſt rare. It 


may, however, be propagated by art 


on any trees, by rubbing the berries 


againſt the bark. This office has 
hitherto been performed by the 
thruſh (who feeds on the berries in 


the 


i 
\ 
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bite, by rubbing oil olive warm on 
ward na The fleſh of the viper is 
pe K 


* 
1 


the winter). in-clearing his bill from 
me ſeeds that ſtick about it. This 
4 plant was held in veneration by the 
i | ſuperſtition of former ages: it was 
2 hung about the neck to prevent 
+. witchcraft, and taken internally to 
5 expel poiſons. It has been celebra- 
* ted as a ſpeciſic in epilepſies, palſies, 
ag c.; virtues, which it were greatly 
a to be wiſhed that experience gave 
8 any countenance to: but ſo little 
2 reliance is now put upon it, that it 
d is entirely rejected, both by the 
d London and Edinburgh colleges. 
1- ap FRY; 
h 'VITIS [Lond.] 
8 Vitit vinifera Lin. 
1 Ihen ĩ ͤ -- 
go The leaves of this tree were for- 
of merly celebrated as aſtringents, but 
1 have for a long time been entirely 
18 diſregarded : their taſte, is herbace 
4 ous, with only a ſlight roughneſs. 
ly. The trunk of the tree, wounded in 


the ſpring, yields a clear, limpid, 
watery juice: This tear of the vine 


eyes; and by ſome recommended 
likewiſe in ardent and malignant fe- 
vers, and as a diuretic. The flowers 
havea pleaſant ſmell, which water 


along with the water, a ſmall portion 
of an elegant eſſential oil is ſaid to 


the fragrance of the flowers.—The 
unripe fruit is of a very harſh, rough, 
ſour taſte : its expreſſed juice, called 
verjuice, was of great eſteem amon 

the ancients, and ſtill continues ſo 
in ſome places, as a cooling aſtrin- 
gent medicine: a, rob and ſyrup 
were formerly prepared from it. — 
The ripe fruit or grapes, of which 
there are ſeveral kinds, properly 
cured and dried, are the raiſins of 
the ſhops: the juice by fermentation 


made, 


al which mention has already been 


Materia Medica. 


has been accounted excellent for ſore 


elevates from them in diſtillation; 


ariſe, poſſeſſing in great perfection 


alfords wine, vinegar, and tartar; of 


© VITRIOLUM ALBUM, five 
Zinen. [EIL ! 1 


. White vitriol, or vitriol of zine. 


+ This is chiefly found in its native 
ſtate in the mines of Goſlar, ſome- 


times in tranſparent pieces, but more 


commonly in form of white effloreſ- 
cences, which are diſſolved in water, 
and afterwards reduced by evapora- 


tion and eryſtalliſation into large maſ- 


ſes. We rarely meet with this ſort of 


vitriol pure: it is ordered therefore 
to be prepared. After the zinc, which 


is its proper baſis, has been revived 
by inflammable fluxes, there remains 


⁊ ſubſtance which is attracted by the 


magnet, and diſcovers itſelf on other 
trials alſo to be iron. A ſolution 
of the vitriol depoſites on ſtanding 
an ochry ſediment, which generally 


gives a blue tincture to volatile al- 


kalies, and hence appears to contain 
copper. White vitriol is ſometimes 


given from five or ſix grains to half 


a dram, as an emetic; it operates 
very quickly, and, if pure, without 
violence. Externally, it is employ- 


ed as an ophthalmic, and often made 


the baſis of collyria, both in extem- 


poraneous. preſcription and in diſ- _ 


penſatories; ſuch as the aqua zinci 
vitriolati cum camphora of the Lon- 


don pharmacopœia. 


VITRIOLUM CERULEUM 
ive CurRI LEA. J ? 
Blue vitriol, or vitriol of copper, 


— 


falſely called Roman vitriol.  _ 
| Greateſt part of the blue vitriol at 


uniting copper with the vitriolic 
acid. This falt has a highly acrid, 
auſtere, and very nauſeous taſte. It 
is a ſtrong emetic, and is recom- 


mended as ſuch by ſome in incipient _ 


phthiſis, when ſuppoſed to be from 


tubereles. Its principal uſe is exter- 


nally as an eſcharatic; and for top 
8 
by 


ping hemorrhagies, which it effe 


* $1 
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preſent met with in the ſhops, is 
Bid to be artificially prepared by 
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by coopulaiihg: the blood, and con- 


tracting the mouths of the veſſels. It 
is the bafis to an 1 Fe Water for 


Thie intention.” ; 


'VITRIOLUM VIRIDE, fre 


Fenn) [E4.] 


Green HATE or vitriol of 1 iron, 
commonly called copperas. 


This is prepared in large quan- 


tity at Deptford, by diffolving- i- 


von in the acid liquor which runs 
from certain ſulphureous pyritz, ex- 
poſed for a length of time to the 


air When pure, it is fimilar in 


quality to the official J martii or 


ebalybis f 
The green 991 blue vitriols (ai as 


well as the white) are in many places 
found native in the earth; though 


uſually, in this ſtate, neither ſort is 
free from an admixture of the other: 
hence vitriols are met with of all the 
intermediate colours betwixt the 
s green of the one and the * 
Phire blue of the other. 
The acid of theſe falts has the 
eſt affinity with zinc, next to 
is with iron, and with copper the 


leaſt of all. Hence ſolutions of 


white vitriol depoſite, on ſtanding, 
greateſt part of the irony and cupre- 


-ous matter which they contain; and 


af ſome freſh zinc be added, the 
whole. In like manner, upon addin 
bright poliſhed, iron to Gtart tions 
green vitriol, if it holds any cine 


ous matter, this will be thrown. 
. down. By this means the white and 
vitriols may be purified from 


ather metallic bodies. Green vitriol 
has the genera> medical effects of 
won, but is much leſs frequently 


Dentes. 


| : employed than ſome. or JT: 


- ULMA RIA © Bran?) Radix Fe. 


* Spirea utmaria Lin. 
Meadow- ſweet, ar neen of the 


Meadows ; the root. 
This herb 4s e in woilt 


- 


Part IL 


meadows, ry hour the fides of xi. 
vers; it flowers in the beginning of 


June, and Fantinne, in flower a con. 


ſiderable time. The flowers have x 


very leaſant flavour, which water 
extracts from them by infuſion, and 


elevates in diſtillation: The leaves 


are herbaceous. But neither of theſe 
— preſent emer any pharmacopei- 

The roots are ufed in ſome 
paſtes, in which 4 have NY 
no influence. . 


ULMUS end 200 ate 


| interior. 


 Ulmus campeſtris Lin. 

The elm-tree; the inner bark, 

This bark has a mild aſtringent 
taſte. A decoction formed from it, 


by boiling an ounce with a pound 


of water, to the conſumption of one 
half, has been highly recommended 


by ſome, particularly by Dr Let. 
ſome, in obftinate cutaneous 2233 


7 
UR ICA C Ton. Ea. 1 ks 
Urtica dioica Lin. 
Common nettle; the herb. ; 
The leaves of the freſh vette ſti- 
mulate, inflame, and raiſe bliſters on 


thoſe parts of the ſkin which they 


touch. Hence when a powerful ru- 
befacient is required, ftinging with 
nettles has been recommended. It 


has been alleged to have ſometimes 
fueceeded in reſtoring ſenſe and mo- 


tion to paralytic limbs. Both the 
herb and feed were formerly believed 
to be lithontriptic and powerfully 
diuretic 3- and many other virtues 
were attributed to them, to which 


the preſent practice pays no regard. 


The young leaves are by ſome uſed 
in the. * as u e pot- 
herb 


uva PASSA Lend] 1 
EKaiſins of the fun; the dried 
grapes of the vitir Penny | 


Part IT. 
Currants 3 the dried grapes df 
the vitis A Corinthiaca. * | 


The principal uſe of theſe is as 


an agreeable ſweet ; they impart a 


very pleaſant flavour both to aque- 
ous and ſpirituous menſtrua. The 
ſeeds or ſtones are ſuppoſed to give 
a diſagreeable reliſh, and hence are 
generally directed to be taken out. 
The raiſins of the ſun are an ingre- 
dient in thè compound decoction of 
barley, the tincture of ſenna, and 
the compound tincture of carda- 
mums. . e 


lum. | 
Arbutus uva-urſi Lin. 


Bears whortleberry . the leaf: — 


The uva urſi is a low ſhrub, ſome- 
what reſembling _ the myrtle. It 
ſeems firſt to have been employed in 
medicine in Spain and the ſouth of 


France; and it is an indigenous ve- 


getable of theſe countries, but it 
grows alſo in northern climates, 
particularly in Sweden and on the 
hills of Scotland. The leaves have 
a bitteriſh aſtringent taſte; and 
their quality in the latter way is ſo 


conſiderable, that in certain places, 
particularly in ſome of the provin- 
ces of Ruſſia, they are uſed for 


tanning leather. A watery infu- 
lon of the aves immediately ſtrikes 
a very black colour with chaly- 
beates. os 3 

The uva urſi ſeems firſt to have 
been employed in medicine with a 
die w to its aſtringent power. With 


this intention, it was uſed un- 


der the form of decoction, for re- 
raining an immoderate flow of the 
menſes, againſt other hæmorrhagies, 
in caſes of diarrhoea and dyſentery, 
nd for the cure of cutaneous erup- 
ons, But it had fallen much in- 
to difuſe till its employment was 
5 * ; 4 


. ateria Medica. ; : 
UVA PASSE Mineres. i 


. ves 
again revived by Dr de Haen of 
Vienna. He beſtowed very high 
encomium, upon it, againſt uleera- 
tions of the kidnies, bladder, and 


urinary e He repreſents it 


as capable of curing almoſt every 
caſe of that kind; and even afferts, - 
that in caſes of calculus much be- 
nefit is derived from its uſe; pa- 
tients after the employment of it 


paſſing their water eaſily and with- 


out pain. It has, however, by no 
means anſwered the expectations 
which on theſe grounds other prae- 
titioners formed of it: But in many 
affections of the urinary organs, it 


has proved to be a remedy of ſome 


vA URSI {Lond. Ed.] Fe. 


uſe; and it has been particularly 
ſerviceable in alleviating dyſpeptic 
ſymptoms in nephritic and calcu- 
lous caſes. It has alſo been ſer= 
viceable in cyſtirrhœa or catarrhus 
veſicz ; and it has been thought to 
be ſometimes productive of advaa- 
tage in diabetes. lt is ſometimes. 
uſed under the form of decoction, 
but moſt frequently in that of pow- 
der, from a ſeruple to a dram being 
taken for a doſe, and repeated two 
or three times a day a 


WINTERANUS COR- 
TEX. [Brun.] | : 
 Winterania aromatica. 
Wiser bak 8 
This is the produce of a tree gro- 
ing about the ſouthern promontorx 
of America. It was firſt diſcovered 
on the coalt of Magellan by Captain 
Winter, in the year 1557: the ſailers 
then employed the bark as a ſpice, 
and afterwards found it ſerviceable 
in the ſcurvy; for which purpoſe at 
is at preſent. alſo ſometimes made 
uſe of in diet-drinks. The true 
winter's bark is not often met with 
in the ſhops, canella alba being ge- 
nerally ſubſtituted for it, and by 


many it is reckoned to be the ſame : 


There is, Gen” a conſiderable. 


— 


dif- . 


difference betwixt them in appear- 
ance, and a greater in quality. 'The 
winter's bark is in larger pieces, of 
a more cinnamon colour than the 


canella ; and taſtes much warmer 
and more Wangen. 


ZEDOARIA . Ed.] Ra- 
Mix. 
K. empferia rotunda Lis: 
Zedoary; the root. | 
 Zedoary is the root of a plant 
growing in the Eaſt Indies. It is 


brought over in oblong pieces about 


the thickneſs of tlie finger, or in 


roundiſh ones about an Se in dia- 


meter. Both ſorts have an agreeable 


fragrant ſmell, and a warm bit- | 


teriſh, aromatic taſte. 

In diſtillation 
yields an eſſential oil, poſſeſſing the 
imell and flavour of the zedoary in 
an eminent degree ; the remaming 


 decoQtion is almoſt ſimply bitter. 


Spirit likewiſe brings over ſome 
Fmall ſhare of its flavour: neverthe- 
| eſs the ſpirituous extract is conſi - 


derably more grateful than the ac- 


doary itſelf. 
ZIBETHUM Brun. * 
Fiverra zibetha Lin. 
Civet. 


This is a ſoft unctuous ſubſtance, 


of a white, brown, or blackiſh co- 
lour, brought from the Brazils, the 


.coalt of Guinea, and the Eaſt- In- 


dies. It is met with in certain 
bags, ſituated in the lower part of 
the belly of an animal, ſaid to be 
of the cat kind. 
of this drug is in perfumes; it is 
rarely, if ever, employed for any 
medicinal purpoſes. . 


2ZINCUNM [Lond. Ed.] 
Zinc. 5 
Ibis is a ſemimetal, which is in- 
flammable per /e, ſublimable into 
flowers, which afterwards remain 


fixed in the ſtrongeſt fire, ſoluble in 


"Materia Medica. 


with water, it 


'mended in epilepſy and other ſpaſ- 


intermittents, 


dix. 


from the Eaft and Weit, Indies. it 


The chief uſe i 
rit extracts its virkues by infusion, 


former little or nothing. 
is a very uſeful {pice an cold flatu- 
| lent colics, and in laxity and debi- 
lity of the inteſtines: it does not 
heat ſo much as thoſe of the pepper 
kind, but its effects are more = 


+ 
0 — 
ed + - 


Sz 


Part It, 


every dad; not miſcible in fuſion 
with ſulphur, changing copper into 


a yellow metal, braſs. Several pro- 
ductions oſ this metal. though not 
generally known to be ſuch, are 
kept in the ſhops; as its rich ore 
calamine, the white vitrio], the pure 


white flowers of zinc called py. 
pPholyx, and the more impure tutty. 


Of teveral of theſe we have already 
had occaſion to ſpeak. 
The preparations \ of zinc are em- 
ployed principally in external ap- 
Aa wha as ophthalmics. The 
flowers levigated into an impalpable 
powder, form with oily ſubſtances 
an uſcfu] unguent, and with roſe- 
water, and the hke, elegant colly. 
ria, for defluctions of thin ſharp 
humours upon the eyes. They are 
moderately aſtringent; and act, if 
the levigation has been duly per- 
formed, without acrimony or ir- 
tation. 
Internally, they have been recom- 


modic affections, both alone and 
with the cuprum ammoniacum ; 
and ſome think they prove an uſcful 
addition to the Feruvian bal k in 


ZINGEBER Lond E.] N. 


„ f zingiber Lin. ? 
Ginger ; the root. 
This root is brought from Chin 1%, 


has a fragrant ſmeil, nd a hot; bit- 
ing. aromatic talte. Kectified ſpi- 


in much greater pe tection than a. 
queous liquors ; rhe latter elevate 
its whole flavour in diftiliation, the 
Ginger 


I 


x 


It, 


hon 
nto 
ro- 
not 
are 
ore 
pure 
0m 
ty. 
ady 


em- 
ap- 
The 
able 
ice 
roſe- 
olly- 
hary 
y are 
A, if 
per · 
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com- 
pal. 
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flatu- 
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part 1. 


Materia Wm: 


rable. It gives name to an officinal broad enters che A car 


ſyrup» to the zingiber conditum, or alacum, and N other compoß· 
an ginger en from: a- tions. e | 


x 


— 


General TirtLzs including ſeveral SIMPLES. . 


The five opening roots: 
The five ellen herbs: 


The four corflial flowers: 


4 


The four greater hot ſe&s: | 


The four leſſer hot : ſeeds: | 


The four greater cold ſeeds: , 


II Mee 20 


The four leſſer cold ſeeds: _ 


$ 


C Water melons, p 
J Cucumbers, | 
)Gourds, _ 
Melons. 4 


Parſley, . 


| fictions, 


Mallows, 
Mercury, 


Pellitery of the . 
Violets. 


Borage, 
I Bugloſs, 


Violets. 


Aniſe, 


Caraway, 
Cummin, 


Fennel. 


Biſhopſweed, 
Stone - par ey, 
Smallage, 

Wild carrot. 5 


4 


EY Butchers broom. | 
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The four capillary herbs: 
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The four carminative flowers: 


- — 


Materia Medica- 


Niaidenhsir:. 


_ -YEngliſh Maidenhair, 
Walt rue 


Caterach. 


Camomile, 
Feverfew, © 
J Dill, N 
Melliot. 


The ſimples of each of the above claſſes have been often employed to- 
gether, under the reſpective general appellations. This practice has en- 
tirely ceaſed among us; and accordingly theſe denominations are now ex- 
punged both from the London and Edinburgh Pharmacopceias, and they 
are now retained in very few of the foreign ones. But as theſe articles are 
frequently mentioned under their general titles by writers of eminence, 
we imagined that the above enumeration of them might be of ſome uſe. 


GENERAL RULES 


4 


1 


for 


Roors. Ss 


NNUAL roots are to be taken up 
before they ſhoot out ſtalks or 


flowers: Biennial ones, chiefly in 
the autumn of the ſame year in 
which the feeds were fown : The 
Perennial, when the leaves fall off, 
and therefore generally in the au- 


tumn. Being waſhed clean from 


dirt, and freed from the rotten 
and decayed fibres, they are to be 
hung up in a warm, ſhady, airy 
place, till ſufficiently dried. The 


_ thicker roots require to be ſlit 


longitudinally, or cut tranſverſely 
into thin ſlices. Such roots as loſe 
their virtues by exſiccation, or 


- are defired to be preſerved in a 


* 


wy 


} 


* 


the Collection and Preſervation if 
Stur S. „„ 


freſh flate, for the greater conve- 
niebey of their uſe in certain 

forms, are to be kept buried in 
dry ſand. 


Turxx are two ſeaſons in which 
the biennial and perennial roots are 
reckoned the moſt vigorous, the au- 
tumn and ſpring; or rather the 
time when the ſtalks or leaves have 
fallen off, and that in which the ve- 
getation is juſt to begin again, or 
ſoon after it has begun; which times 
are found to differ conſiderably in 
different plants. 

The college of Edinburgh, in the 
two firſt editions of their pharma: 


copœia, directed them to be dug i 


the ſpring, after the leaves were 
formed; in the third edition, the 
a Fo autuma 


e „ 
autumn was preferred- The gene- 
rality of roots appear, indeed, to be 
molt efficaciqus in the ſpriug: but 
as at chis time they are allo the 
moſt juicy, and conſequently ſhrivel 
much, in drying, and are rather 
more difficultiy preſerved, it is com- 
monly thought moſt - adviſable to 
take them up in autumn; No rule, 
however, can be given, that fhall 
obtain univexſally: arum root is ta- 
ken even in the middle of ſum- 
mer, without ſuſpicion of its be- 
ing leſs active than at other ſea- 
ſons; while angelica rot is inert 
during the) ſummer, in compariſon 
of what iti wap. in the autumn, 
ſpring, or; winter. n 


. Att — 4 
1 1 N 2 „ N * 


| Hxxzs and Leaves. 5 £1.04 


6 5 


Herns are to be gathered when the 


leaves have come to their full 
growth, before the flowers un- 


fold; but ef ſome plants the 


flowery tops are preferred. They 


1114 


* 


ner as roots. 


r oy | PEAS: 15 . * » 5 Fo % 1 | 
Fox the gathering of  leayes,- 


there cannot perhaps be any uni- 
rerſal rule, any more than for roots; 
tor though moſt herbs appear to be 
in their greateſt vigour about the 
time of their flowering, or a little 
before, there are ſame in which the 
medicinal parts are more abundant 
it an earlier period. 


„ 


Thus mallow and marſhmallow 


leaves are moſt mucilaginous when 
young, and by the time of flower- 
ing approach more to a woody na- 
ture. A difference of the ſame kind 
s more remarkable in the leaves of 
certain trees and ſhrubs: the young 
buds, or rudiments of the leaves, of 
the black poplar tree, have a ſtrong 
fragrant {mell, approaching to that 
of ſtorax'; but by the time that the 
lives have come to their full 


* 


er eee 


HFlerbs are directed by moſt of 
the pharmaceutie writers to be dried 


in the ſhade; a rule which appears 


to be very. juſt, thaugh it has ſome- 
times been miſunderſtood. They 
are not to be excluded from the 


ſun's heat, but from the ſtrong ac- 


tion of the ſolar /ight ; by which 
laſt their colours are very U 

be altered or deſtroyed, much more 
ſo than thoſe of roots. Slow drying 


of them in a cool place is far from 


being of any advantage: both their 
colours and virtues are preſerved in 
greateſt perfection when they are 
dried haſtily by the heat of com- 


mon fire as great as that which the 


ſun can impart : the juicy: ones, in 
particular, require to be dried by 
heat, being otherwiſe ſubject to 
turn black... Odoriferous - herbs, 
dried; by fire till they become fri- 
able, diſcover indeed, in this acrid 
ſtate, very little ſmell; not that 
the odorous matter is diſſipated ; 
but on account of its not being 
communicated from the perfectly 
dry ſubject to dry air; for as. ſoon 


as a watery vehicle is ſupplied, whe- 
ther by infuſing the plant in water, 


or by expoſing it for a little time to 


a moiſt air, the odorous parts begin 
to be extracted by virtue of the a- 
queous moiſture, and diſcover them- 


ſelves in their full force. 


Of the uſe of heat in the drying 
of plants, we have an inſtance in 


the treatment of tea among the 


" Chineſe. According to the ac- 


counts of travellers, the leaves, as 
ſoan as gathered, are brought into 
an apartment furniſhed with a num- 


ber of little furnaces, or ſtoves, each 


of which is covered with a clean 
ſmooth iron plate; the leaves are 


ſpread upon the plates, and kept 


rolling with the hands till they be- 
gin to curl up about the edges : 
. WS > 2M 
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they are then immediately ſwept 
off on tables, on which one perſon 
continues to roll them, while ano- 
ther fans them that they may cool 
haſtily: this proceſs is repeated two 


or three times, or oftener, according 


as the leaves are e to erer 


. eg 


"Exniccarion of hand 0 
e 


bids ang! Howwets! are to 118 
dried by the gentle heat of a ſtove 


or common fire, and only in that 


quantity at a time by which the ex- 


ficcat ion may be very ſoon finiſned, 


By this means their ſtrength is beſt 
preſerved; and this is indicated in 
proportion as they retain their na- 
tive colon /,c1 dh 
But the leaves of hemlock, Had 


| maine other herbs replete with a 


ſubtile volatile matter, are to be 


beat immediately after the exſieca · 
tion, and ene in e 
dat NO” 1 4 7 
Frowrns. | | 


* 7 


ü Frow rrs are to be N when 


- "moderately expanded, on à clear 
dry day, before noon. Red roſes 
are taken before they open, and 


the white hoels "Og on face 


thrown nes” 


Tux quick ks kites recom- 


: mended for the leaves of plants, is 
more particularly proper for flow-- 


ers; in moſt of which both the co- 
bur and ſmell are more periſhable 
than in leaves, and more ſubject to 


be impaired by ſlow exſiceation. 
Of the flowers which come freſh in- 
to the apothecaries hands, the only 


ones employed dry in the London 
Pharmacopcia are red roſes; and 
theſe, in all the compoſitions in 


which they * ied in a dry 22 855 


are expreſily ordered; to be dried 
haſtily, One of the moſt valuable 
aromatics of European growth, 
ſaffron, is a part of a flower, dried 
on paper on a kind of kiln, with 4 
heat ſufficient to make it ſweat, 
taking care only not to endanger 
912 ſcorching of it. 

It may here be obſerved, that the 
virtues of flowers are confined to 


different parts of the flower in'difſe- 
rent plants. Saffron is a ſingular pro. 


duction growing at the end of the 
file or piſtil. The active part of 
eamomile flowers is the yellow diſk, 


or button in the middle; that of 
lilies, roſes, clove July fltbwers, vio- 


lets, and many others, the petala 
or flower- leaves; ; while roſemary 
bas little virtue in any of theſe 


parts, the fragrance admired in the 


flowers of this plant "mg chiefly 
in _ ne. na 


* 


'Stkvs and Peet. ü 


Ses old be eolleGed when ripe 


and beginning to grow dry, be- 

fore they fall off ſpontaneouſly. 
Fruits are alſo to be gathered 
when ripe, unleſs they are 99 555 
g 165 to be 2 herwiſe. 
| Or the fraits e : called, 
comes under the notice of the apo- 
thecary, there are few which are 
uſed in an unripe ſtate ; the prin- 
cipal is the ſloe, whoſe virtue 25 2 
mild- aſtringent is much idiminiſh- 
ed by maturation. The fruit of the 
orange tree, raiſed in our gardens 
or green: houſes, is ſometimes ga- 


thered in Aa ſtats of much greater 


immaturity,” ſoon after it is formed 
on the tree, before it has acquired 
its acid juice; 'at this time it proves 
an elegant aromatic bitter, neat!) 
reſembling what are called Curaſſas 
orariges, which appear to be no 0: 


ther than' * ſame fruit * 


a the ſame period in a warmer eli 


mate. 5 8 5 
The rule for collecting ſeeds is 


more general than any of the o- 


thers, all the officinal ſeeds being in 
their greateſt erfection at the time 
of their maturity.. As ſeeds contain 
lttle watery, moiſture, they require 
no other warmth for drying them 
than that of the temperate air in 


autumn; ſuch, as abound with a 


groſs expreſſible oil, as thoſe com- 
monly called the cald feeds, ſhould 
never be expoſed to any conſiderable 
beat; for this would haften the ran- 


cidity, which, however carefully 
kept, they are very liable to con- 


tract. Seeds are beſt preſerved 
in their natural huſks or cover- 
ings, which ſhould be ſeparated on- 
ly at the time of uſing; the huſk, 
or cortical part, ſerving to defend 
the ſeed from being injured by the 
M | | 


Woops and Barks. 


Tas moſt proper ſeaſon for the 
felling of woods, or ſhaving off 


their barks, is generally the win- 

ter. Sy . 

No woods of our own growth are 
now retained by the London or 
Edinburgh colleges. The only two 
which had formerly a place in the 
catalogues of fimples-were the juni- 
per and box; the firſt of 'which 1s 
never kept in the ſhops, or employ- 
ed in practice; the other may be 
procured from the turner; and it 
4 indifferent at what ſeaſon it has 


1 


"LI; 
been cut down, being at all times 
ſufficiently fit for the only uſe to 

which it was applied, the yielding 


an empyreumatic oil by diftillation 
in a ſtrong fire. 


It may be doubted, whether barks: 


are not generally more replete with 
medicinal matter in the ſummer and 
ſpring than in winter. 'The barks 
of many trees are in ſummer ſo 
much loaded with reſin and gum, as 
to. burſt ſpontaneouſly, and diſ- 
charge the redundant quantity. It is 


laid that the bark of the oak anſwers 
beſt for the tanners at the time of the 


riſing of the ſap in ſpring; and as 
its uſe in tanning depends on the 
ſame aſtringent quality for which it 
is uſed in medicine, it ſhould ſeem 
to be fitteſt for medicinal purpoſes 
alſo in the ſpring. It may be obſer- 
ved likewiſe, that it. is in this laſt 
ſeaſon that barks in general are moſt 
conveniently peeled off. wag ol 
AwvinALs and MiygrALs; Ll 
AxiuArs and minerals are to be 
choſen in their moſt perfect ſtate, 


unleſs they be ordered otherwiſe. 


Whatever virtues theſe bodies 
may have, they are ſuppoſed to be 
beſt when they have attained to their 


common full growth. As there are 


no diſtinctions of maturity or im- 


maturity in the mineral kingdom, 


the only rule for directing our 
choice here muſt be the purity of 
the ſubjects from any mixture of o- 
ther bodies: none of them are ever 
to be uſed in an impure ſtate. 
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A. ſbort View of DIrrERENT ARRANGEMENTS of 


the MATERIA MEDICA. 


1* the beginning of this part, in which the different articles of the ma. 


teria medica are conſidered, we haye aſſigned reaſons for giving the 
preference to the alphabetical mode of arrangement: but as other modes 
of arrangement alfo, though liable to greater objections, are not without 
ſome peculiar adyantages, it may not be jmproper to ſubjoin a gene. 
ral view of ſome of thofe plans of arrangement, which have either 
been followed by the moſt eminent writers on the materia medica, at 
different periods, or which ſeem to us to be of conſiderable utility in 
practice; not only as conjoining together articles which have nearly the 
ſame operative effects, ſuch as emetics, cathartics, or the like; but as 
ſubdividing theſe clhaſſes into ſuch inferior aſſociations as may lead the 
rational practitioner to the ſelection of that particular article which is beſt 
accommodated to the diſeaſe, or to the circumſtances of his patient. 
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_ - The Arrangement of D1oscorIDEs, as tranſlated into Latin 


rom the original Greek, by Janus ANTON1Us Sar. 


1. De aromatibus, oleis, unguen- et ſeminibus, tum naturæ noftrz 


tis, arboribus et naſcentibus ex eis familiaribus, tum etiam medica- 
liquoribus lachrymis ac fructibus. mentoſis. Www 


T '. o 5 . 0 * < 
2. De animalibus, cerealibus, 4. De iis quæ reſtant herbis at- 
oleribus et acrimonia præditis her- que radicibus. | 
bis. $77 | 5. De vinis et iis quæ metallica 


7 * 


3. De radicibus, ſuceis, herbis dicuntur. 
The Arrangement of STEPHaNUs FRANCISCUS GEOFFROY, 
£5 in his Tractatus de Materia Medica. 


r, ie ohne: 6. De amphibiis, 

2. De vegetabilibus exoticis. #9. De avibus. 

3. De vegetabilibus indigenis. 8. De quadrupedibus. 
4. De inſeQtis. 5 OE 9. De homine, 


5. De piſcibus. 
„)) ͤ nM 
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. 1. De infpidis terreis et terro 
gelatinofis. 

2. De ſipidis, et ſubdulcibus 

mucilagineis et gelatinoſis. 

3. De dulcibus, ſubdulcibus, le- 


niter amaricantibus auſteriuſculis, 


atque balſamicis unginoſo-oleoſis et 
pinguibus. 


4. De acidis et dul Aue us 
3 De ſalinis alcalicis, tam fixis 


quam volatilibus urinoſis. 

6. De ſalinis explicitis medin 
nature. 

7. De auſteris ſtypticis. 

8. De dulcibus. 

9. De acribus alterantibus. 


- 10, De amaris et amaricantibus, 
11. De pag et amaris pur- 


L 3173 J 


rialibus, | 
ſulphureo-regulinis, et metallicis, 
ſemimetallicis ac terreis ene 
"bus." + 

16. De aqua fimplici, aqua ma- 


* 


The Arrangement of Foun Fan e CARTHEUSER, in bis 
: » _, Fundamenta Materiz. Medicæ. | 


gantibus, tam emeticis quam ca- 
tharticis. 


12. De vaporoſis inebriantibus 


et nareoticis. 


I * De balſamicis et aromati- 
1 | 
| De e ee auſteri · 
uſcul 1 blandis balſamicis, acriuſcu- 


lis, ſubdulcibus, terreo-aut mucila- 


gineo- ſubadſtringentibus, 
ſapore mixto donatis. 

15. De ficcis ſulphureis, mercu- 
ſulphureo-mercurialibus, 


aliiſque 


rina, et aquis medicatis mineralibus. 


# 
+S 


he nat of Dx Af from bis Apparatun 


Medicaminum tam Simplicium quam e et 
Compoſitorum, Vol. I, II, III, & IV. . 


10 Coniferæ. 

2. Amentaceæ. 

3. Compoſitæ. 

4. Aggregatæ. 

5. Conglomeratæ. 
6. Umbellatez. _ 
7. Hederacez. : 
8, Sarmentacez, . 
9. Stellatæ. | 
10, Cymoſe. * * 

. Cucurbitacez, - 
12. Solanaceæ. 
13. Campanaceæ. 
14. Contortæ. 


15. Rotaceæ. 


16. Sepiariæ. 
17. Bicornes. 
18. Aſperifoliæ. 
19. Verticillatz. 
20. Perſonatæ. 


31, Rhchadeg. 


22. Putamineæ. 

23. Siliquoſæ. 

24. Papilonaceæ. 

25. Lomentaceæ. 

26. Multiſiliquæ. | 
29. Senticolin. + - 
28. Pomaceæ. 8 

29. Heſperideæ. 

30. Succulentæ. 

31. Columniferz, 

32. Gruinales. 

33. Caryophylleæ. 

34+ Calycantheme, . - 
35. Aſcyroidez. | 
36. Coadunatæ. 

37. Dumoſæ. 

38. Trihilatz. 

39. Tricocce. 

40, Oleracez. 

41. Scabridz.. _ 


42. Vepreculz. ; . . 
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' MATERIA MEDICA conſtat ex 
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| {Noramznris que ſunt. 
Cibi. | 
 Potus. . ; 
et quæ cum his ebener Condimenta, 


Laney ENTIS quæ agunt in 


35 L Solid . 2 | 25 
I Simplidia. „„ 
I —4 EA Aringentia. 
1 ee, Jn og HL 
| 1 . Emollientia.. 
| [ Erodentia. 
e NI 
e Stimulantia. 
5 Sedantia. 
Narcotica.. 
| he:  Refrigerantia. 
1 Antiſpaſmodica. | 
{ Fluida, 
en: 6 Immutantia. 
[ Fluiditatem. 
5 Attenuantia. 
Bt Inſpiſſantia. 
| | Miſturam. 
| ' Acrimoniam corrigentia, | 
3 e ee . 
| |  Demulcentia, 
In ſpecie 
; Antacida. 
Antallalina. 
| Antiſeptica. 
{ Evacuantia. | | 
Errhina. 
Sialagoga. 
ö „ 
Emetica. 
a Cathartica. 
Diuretica. 
Diaphoretica. 
Menagoga. © 


| The Arrangement of Dx currxx, From his Materia Medica, 
MATERIAL MEDIC TABULA GENERALIS, 


4 qua Medicamenta ad Capita guædam ſecundum indicationes ar bo. 
5 rum curatorias quibus de rata TWerunrer: e 


Ti 


I +: 
The Arrangement of Dx Howe, from his Methodus Materies 
Medicz. 1 


* 2 


A, 


Claſs 1. Auxilia aGjicentia. | 
2. evacuantia. | Claſs6, Auxilia afficientia ſenſus. 
alterantia fluida. 5737 topica interna. 
4. ——— alterantia ſolida. 8. ——— expellentia vel de- 
5.—— ä motus ſtruentia copora 
ſolidorum et flui- extranea. 
dorum. . 5 


7 


2 


3. Antiſpaſmodica. 
1. Irritantia, 4. Irritantia. 0 
2. Cale facientia. 
3. Nauſeoſa. VII. EaRHIxA. 
4. Narcotica. 1. Sternutatoria. 
„% Te 2. Evacuantia. 
II. CATHARTICA. f 3 
1. Stimulantia. VIII. SIATAGOGA. 
2. Refrigerantia. 1. Topica. 
3. Reſtringentia. 2. Interna. 
4. Emollientia. | 
5. Narcotica. IX. EmmEnacocah, 
1 8 . I. Stimulantia, 
III. DrarnorETICA. 2. Irritantia. 
1. Calefacientia. 3. Tonica. 
2. Stimulantia. 4. Antiſpaſmodica. 
3. Pungeatia. 985 
4. Antiſpaſmodica. X. AnTHELMINTICA. 
5. Diluentia. 1. Venenoſa. 
5 2. Lubricantia. 
IV. ErispAs ric. 3. Tonica. 
1. Rubefacientia. 4. Cathartica. 
2. Veſicantia. 8 
3. Suppurantia. XI. LirnonTtrIPTICA, 5 
„„ nt I. Antacida. , 
V. Diuxxric. 2. Reſtringentia. 
1. Stimulantia. 3 
2. Refrigerantia. XII. Antacida. 

3. Diluentia. 1. Eccoprotica. 
4. Narcotica. - 2. Reſtringentia. 
VI. ExPECTORANTIA. XIII. ANTALKALINA. 
1. Stimulantia, 1. Refrigerantia. 

7 fl 71 Nauſeoſa. #» Antiſeptica. ; 


The Sams of D Dena: from FI, Heads of 
* on the Materia Medica. 
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XIV. ArTEXUANTIA. 
1. Dilgentia. d 
2. Solventia. : 3 


1 XV. InspissAnTiA. 
| 1. Farinoſa. 
2. Mucilaginoſa. 


XVI. Axriszrrica. 
1. Refrigerantia. 
4. 

3. Stimulantia. 
. Autiſpaſmodica. : 


XVII. ADsTRSGEXTIA. 

1. Styptica. 

2. Corrigentia. 

3. Tonica. . - 
XVIII. EmoLtiEnTIA. 

1. Humectantia. 

2. Laxantia. 

3. Lubricantia. 


A. e 
"a Bo Erodentia. 
2. Cauſtica. 
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XX. DEMULCENTIA. 
1. Lenientia: 
#74. Diluentia. 


XXI. Srinulauria. 
1. Topica. 
2. Diffuſibilia. 
2 Calefacientia. 
4. Cardiaca. 
. Tonic, 
6. Carminativa, | 


XXII. . 
1. Soporifica. | 
2. Narcotics... :  ;.- 
3. Refrigerantia. 


„III. AnTIsrASMODICA. 
1. Stimulantia.. 
2. Sedativa. 
3. Tonica. 


XXIV. SANGUINIS Nis tions. 
1. Generales. 
2. Topicæ. 
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Preparations and Compoſitions. 
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PREPARATIONES SIMPL ICIORES. 


THE MORE SIMPLE PREPARATIONS. 


3 QUORANDUM IN AQUA 
NON SOLUBILIUM PRE- 
PARATIO. Lond. 

The preparation of fome Sulflar 


ces not ſoluble in aufer. 


OUND theſe ſubſtances firſt in 
a mortar; then, pouring on 
a little water, levigate them upon a 
hard and poliſhed, but not calcare- 
ous, ſtone, that they may be made 
as fine as poſfible. Dry this pow- 
cer upon blotting-paper laid on 
chalk, and ſet it in a warm, or at 
leaſt a dry, place, for ſome days. 


In this manner are to be pre- 
pared, | 


Amber, 
Antimony 
Caamine, 
Chalk, 

Coral, 


7 


their impurities, 
Tutty. 


_ pieces, muſt be waſhed with 


boiling water before they be levi- 
rated, | 


OR hel, firſt cleanſed from 


Verdegris muſt be «prepared in the 


ſame manner. 


Wurzs han quantities of the 


foregoing powders are to be pre- 
pared, it is cuſtomary, inſtead of 
the ftone and muller, to employ 
hand-mills made-for this purpoſe, 


. conſiſting of two ſtones ; the upper- 
moſt of which turns horizontally : 


upon the lower, and has an aper- 


ture in the middle for the conveni- 


ency or ſupplying freſh matter, or of 
returning that which has already 
paſſed, till it be reduced to a proper 
degree of fineneſs. | 

For the levigation of hard bo- 
dies, particular care ſhould be ta- 
ken, whatever kind of inſtruments 
be made uſe of, that they be of ſuffi- 


- cient hardneſs, otherwiſe they will 


be abraded by the powders. The 
hematites, a hard iron ore, is moſt 


conveniently levigated between two 


| iron planes; for if the common 
Crabs claws, firſt ka into 


levigating ſtones be made uſe of, 


the preparation, when finiſhed, wil 
contain amoſt as much of foreign | 


mat- 
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matter from the inftrument as of 
the hematites. GE 


It has been cuſtomary to moiſten 
ſeveral powders in levigation, with 
roſe, balm, and other diſtilled wa- 
ters: theſe, - nevertheleſs, have no 
advantage above common water, 


| fince in the ſubſequent exſiccation 


they muſt neceſſarily exhale leaving 
the-medicine poſſeſſed of no other 


virtue than what might be equally 


expected from it when prepared 
with the cheaper element. 


Some few ſubſtances, indeed, are 


more advantageouſly levigated with 


ſpirit of wine than with water. 
Thus bezoar has the. green colour 


uſually expected in this eoſtly pre- 


paration, conſiderably improved 
thereby. A little ſpirit may be 
added to the other animal ſubſtan- 

ces, if the weather be very hot, and 


large quantities of them are prepa- 
red at once, to prevent their run- 
ning into putrefaction; an aCci- 
dent which, in thoſe circumſtances, 


ſometimes happens when they are 


levigated with water only. Crabs- 
eyes, which abound with 'animal 


gelatinous matter, are particularly 


liable to this inconvenience. 


The caution. given above for re- 


ducing antimony, calamine, and tut- 


ty, to the greateſt ſubtilty poſſible, 


demands particular attention. Ihe 
tenderneſs of the parts to which the 
two laſt are uſually applied, requires 
them to be perfectly tree from any 
admixture-of groſs irritating parti- 
cles. The firſt, when not thorough- 


ly comminuted, might not only, by 


its ſharp needle- like ſpicula, wound 
the ſtomach, but likewiſe anſwers 
little valuable purpoſe as a medicine, 


© proving either an uſeleſs load upon 


the viſcera, or at beſt paſſing off 


without any other ſenſible effect 
than an increaſe of the 1 eva - 


cuations ; whilſt, if reduced to a 
great degree of fineneſs, it turns 


out a medicine of couſiderable effi · 
ceacy. 8 | | 
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The moſt ſucceſsful method af 


obtaining theſe powders of the re. 


quiſite tenuity, is, to waſh off the 
finer parts by means of water, and 
continue levigating the remainder 


till the whole become fine enough, 
to remain for ſome time ſuſpended 
in the fluid; a proceſs received in 


the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, and 
there directed in the preparation of 
the following artiele. 


ANTIMONIUM PREPARZ. 
EE 
h Edinburgh. EE 


" Prepared Antimony. 


in an iron mortar, and then levi. 
gated on a porphory with a little 
water. After this, put it into a 
large veſſel, and pour a quantity of 
water upon it. Let the veſſel be 
repeatedly ſhaken, that the finer 
part of the powder may be diffu- 
ſed through the water; the liquor 
is then to be poured off, and ſet 
by till the powder ſettles. The 
groſs part, which the water would 
not take up, is to be further levi- 
gated, and treated in the ſame 
%%% · fs, 


ae which is tha 


commonly practiſed id the prepa- 


ration of colours for, the painter, 


powders may be obtained of aiy 


required degree of tenuity ; aud 
without the leaſt mixture of the 
groſs parts, which are always found 
to remain in them after long cont! 
nued levigation : all the coarſer 
matter ſettles at firſt, and the finer 
powder centinues ſuſpended in the 
water, longer and longer, in pro- 
portion to the degree of its finenels. 
The ſame proceſs may likewiſe be 
advantageouſly applied to other 
bard pulverable bodies of the mine- 
ral kingdom, or artificial prepara- 
tions of them; provided they be 
not ſoluble in, or ſpecifically lighter 


than water. The animal and ab- 


ſorbent 
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ſorbent powders, crabs-claws, crabs-' 
eyes, oyſter-ſhells, egg-ſhells, chalk, 
arl, coral, and bezoar, are not 
well adapted to this treatment; nor 
\indeed do they require it. Theſe 
ſubſtances are readily ſoluble in a- 
cid juices without much comminu- 
tion: if no acid be contained in the 


firſt paſſages, they are apt to con- 


crete, with the mucus matter uſu- 


ally lodged there, into hard indiſ- 


ſoluble maſſes ; the greater degree 
of fineneſs they are reduced to, the 


more they are diſpoſed to form ſuch 
concretions, and enabled to ob- 
ſtruct the orifices of the ſmall veſ- 


: ſels. ; ; 


CALAMINARIS LAPIS 


PRAPARATA. 
Edin. | 

Prepared Calamixe. 
Calamine previouſly calcined for 
the uſe of thoſe who make braſs, 
is to be treated in the ſame manner 

as antimony. — e 


 CRETA PRAPARATA. 
„ | 

| Prepared Chalk. yr, 
Chalk firſt triturated and then fre- 

quently waſhed: with water, till 
it imparts to it neither taſte nor 

colour, is to be treated in the 

lame manner as antimony. 


As calamive is intended for exter- 
nal application, and often to parts 


very eaſily irritated, too much pains - 


cannot be beſtowed in reducing it to 


a fine powder; and the frequent 


waſhing of the chalk may have the 
effect of freeing it from ſome fo- 
reign matters: But with regard to 
this ſubſtance, the after part of the 
procels, if not improper, is, in our 
opinion at leaft, unueceſſary: and 
this obſervation may alſo be made 
with reſpe& tv the oculi, or more 
properly lapilli cancroruni, which 
the Edinburgh college direct to be 
treated in the ſame manner. | 


. 


Chap. r. We more fimple Prepar 


0 75 


wa 


ADIPIS. SUILLE, SEVIQUE 
.  OVILLI PREPARATIO. ., 


. The preparation off hog*s-lard and | 


mutton-ſugt. 0 

Cut them into pieces, and melt 
them over a flow fire; then ſe- 

 parate them from the membranes 
by ftraining. 


Tusst articles had formerly a 
place alſo among the preparations 
of the Edinburgh coliege. But now 
they introduce them only into their 
liſt of the materia medica; as the 
apothecary will in general find it 
more for his intereſt to purchaſe 
them thus prepared, than to pre- 
pare them for himſelf: for the pro- 
ceſs requires to be very cautiouſly 


conducted, to prevent the fat from 


burning or turning black. 


 AMMONIACI GUMMI PU. 


| RIFICATIO. 
The purification of guin ammoni 
5 ond. e 
If gum ammoniac do not ſeem to be 


pure, boil it in water till it become 


ſoft; then ſqueeze it through a 
canvas bag, by means of a prels. 
Let it remain at reſt tall the re- 

finous part ſubſide; then evapo- 
rate the water; and towards the 
end of the evaporation reſtore the 


reſinous part, mixing it with the 
f | 


4 


gummy, | 


Ix the ame manner are purified 


aſſafectida and ſuch like gum-re- - 


8 | | 
You may alſo purify any gum 


which melts eaſily, ſuch as Galba- 


num, by putting it in an ox-blad- 


der, and holdiug it in boiling water 


till it be ſo ſoft that it can be ſepa- 


rated from its impurities hy preſſing 
through a hempen cloth. Set 


Ia the flraining of all the gutns, 


care ſhould be taken that the heat 
be neither. great, nor long coatinu- 
ed; otherwite a conſiderable por- 


ron 
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ence which cannot, by any care, be 


* wholly avoided. Hence the purer 


tears, unftrained, are in general to 
be preferred, for internal uſe, to 
the ſtrained gums. 

As an additional reaſon for this 
preference, we may add, that ſome 
of the gum-reſins, purified in the 
common way, by ſolution in water, 
expreſſion, and evaporation, are not 


ſo eaſily ſoluble in aqueous men- 
ſtrua after, as before, ſuch depura- 

tion. 
ceſs is entirely omitted by the E- 


On theſe accounts this pro- 


dinburgh college; and in every 


caſe where a gummi-reſinous ſub- 


ſtance, before it be taken, is to be 


diſſolved in water, it may be as ef. 
fectually freed from impurities at 


the time of ſolution as by this pro- 
ceſs. An 


be ſeleted. hh 
Te 3 of hartfhorn.” 


ond. 


Burn pieces of hartſhorn till they 


become perfectly white; then re- 
duee them to a very fine powder. 


Tus pieces of horn generally 
employed in this operation are thoſe 
left after diſtillation. 
In the burning of hartſhorn, a 
ſtrong fire and the free admiſſion of 
air are neceſſary. 
furnace was formerly directed for 
the ſake of convenience; but any 
common furnace or ſtove will do. 
If ſome lighted charcoal be ſpread 
on the bottom of the grate, and 
above this the pieces of the horns 
are laid, they will be burnt to 
whiteneſs, ſtill retaining their ori- 
ginal form. N Ke 
Burnt hartſhorn is not now con- 


Preparations and Compoſitions. Part Ill. 
tion of their more active volatile 
matter will be loſt; an inconveni- 


d when it is to be em- 
ployed in a ſolid ſtate, care ſhould 
be taken that the purer parts alone 


The potter's 


vation of colour. d the d 
tion given with regard to cicuta 
may perhaps with advantage . 

4 | png ol 


ſidered as a pure earth; having been 
found to be a compound of calcare. 
ous earth and phoſphoric: acid. It 


is the weakeſt of the animal abſor. 


bents, or ſoluble in acids with moſt 
difficulty; but whether it be of 
equal or ſuperior uſe in diarrhœas 


to more powerful abſorbents, muk 


be left to obſervation. 


HERBARUM «© FLORUM . 


+ EXSICCATIO. 
e EF 

. The drying of herbs and flowers. 

Let theſe, ſpread out lightly, be 

-  dnied by a gentle heat. 

Zdin. 

Herbs and flowers muſt be dried by 
gentle heat, from a ſtove or com- 
mon fire. They muſt be taken 

in ſuch quantities at a time, that 
the 22 will be ſpeedily fini- 
- ſhed; for by this means their 
medical powers are beſt preſer- 
ved. The moſt certain teſt of 


this is the perfe& preſervation of 


the natural colour: but the 
leaves of cicuta, and of other 
plants containing a volatile mat- 

ter, muſt be immediately pouud- 
ed, after being dried, and aftcr- 
wards kept in a phial with. « 
ground ſtopper. © 


Tre directions given by the 


London college are here leſs ex- 


plicit, and perhaps leſs proper than 
thoſe of the Edinburgh college : for 


there can be no doubt of the pro- 


priety of drying theſe ſubſtances 
haſtily, by the aid of artificial heat, 
rather than by the heat of the ſun. 
In the application of artificial heat, 
the only caution requiſite is to 2. 
void burning; and of this a ſuf 
cient teſt is afforded by the preſer- 
And the direc- 


* 


followed with moſt of the other 


flowers and herbs, afterwards to be 
4 exhibited in powder. th 
- WH MELLIS DESPUMATIO. 
ſt ow, 
f | Lond. * 
N The purifying of honey. = 
i Melt the honey by the heat of a wa- 
f ter bath, and remove the ſcum. 
; Tus intention of this proceſs is 
| to purify the honey from wax, or 
other droſſy matters that have been 
8 united with it by the violence of 
Jo the preſs in its ſeparation from the 


comb, and from meal and ſuch like 


ſubſtances, which are ſometimes | 


fraudulently mingled with it. When 
the honey 18 rendered liquid and 
thin by the heat, theſe lighter mat“ 
ters riſe freely to the ſurface. 

This preparation is not ſo ne- 
ceſſary for honey that is to be uſed 
233 an article of diet as for that 
which is employed in the prepara- 
tion of oxymels; hence the Edin- 
burgh college, who have rejected all 
the oxymels, have omitted this pro- 
cels, Tg Dube; | 
MILLEPEDZ PRAPARA- 

td © TY 0 
r 
The preparation of laters. 

Millepede præparalæ. ain. 
The millepedes are to be ineloſed 

in a thin canvas cloth, and ſu- 

ſpended over hot ſpirit of wine, 
in a cloſe veſſel, till they be 


ed friable. 


Tuis is a convenient way of 
rendering millepedes pulverable, 
without endangering any loſs of 
luch virtues as they may poſſeſs. 
The directions given by both 


and delivered in 
words. 


almoſt the ſame 


Chap. 1. * M0? 2e 5 % CT x : 


killed by the ſteam, and render» | 


colleges are here preciſely the ſame, | 


PULPARUM EXTRACTIO. ,- 


Dye extraction of pulps, + 
Unripe pulpy fruits, and ripe ones; 
if they be dry, are to be boiled 
in a ſmall quantity of water un- 
til they W ſoft-: then preſs 
out the pulp t . a ſtrong 
hair fieve, and afterwards boil it 
down to due conſiſtenee (as to 
that of honey) in an earthen 
veſſel, over a gentle fire ; taking 
care to keep the matter continu». 
ally ſtirring, to prevent its burn- 
mg a. | 
The pulp of caſſia fiſtularis is in like 
manner to be boiled out from the 
bruiſed pod, and reduced after - 
wards to a proper conſiſtence, by 
- evaporating the water. 
The pulps of fruits that are both 
ripe and freſh, are to be preſſed 
out through the ſieve, without 
any previous boiling: | 


lx the extraction of pulps, the 
directions of both colleges ſo nearly 
agree, that it is unneceſſary to give 
a ſeparate tranſlation of each. We 


may only obſerve, that the London 


college, in place of ſoftening the 
fruits by boiling in a ſmall quantity 
of water, direct them to be put in 
a moiſt place. But this direction, 
though with ſome particular ſub- 
ſtances it may be preferable, is, we 
think, very generally the leaſt pro- 


sclLLX EXSICCATIO. 
Lond. Eain. | 


3 


e drying of ſquills. 


Let the ſquill, cleared from its 
outer ſkin, be cut tranſverſely 
into thin ſlices, and dried with a 
very gentle heat. When proper- 
ly managed, the ſquill is friable, 
and retains its bitterneſs and a- 

_ crimony. e 5 
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much ſooner than when only its ſe- 


veral coats are ſeparated, as has been 
. uſually directed ; the internal part 


being here laid bare, which, in each 


— and Compaſtions 


By this method. the {quill dries | 


Fer Ill 


fire, and let it be firred: fre. 


quently till t become black and 

. friable 3 then r duee it o à pow. 
der in 2 h or ms. ble mor- 
tar. | 


of the entire coats, is covered with . 


a thin ſkin, whieh impedes the ex - 
| Halation of the moiſture. >The root 
loſes in this proceſs four-fif:hs of its 


ori inal weight; the parts which 


exhale appear to he merely watery: 


/ 


1 


hence fix grains of the dry root are 


_ . Equivalent to half à dram of it 
when freſhz a circumſtance to be 


particularly. regarded in the exhibi- 
tion of this medicine. In the preced- 
ing editions of our pharmacopœias, 


u particular caution was given, not 


to uſe an iron knife for cutting 


5 ſquills, but one of wood, ivory, or 


other bone: the fdondation of this 


__ eaution is ſaid to be, not ſo much 


that the ſquill would receive any ill 


qualities from the iron; as, that its 


| acrid juice, adhering to the knife, 


might render a wound received by 


it extremely painful, or even dan- 

rous. But from this, little, we 
imagine, is to be apprehended, and 
the direction appears unneceſſary. 
Dried ſquills furniſh us with a me- 
dicine, ſometimes advantageouſly 
employed as an emetic, often as an 


expectorant, but ſtill more frequent- 
ly as a powerful diuretic. 
_ SPONGLA USTIO. . 
Lond. 5 
The burning of onde. 


Beat the ſponge, after cutting it in 


pieces; and, when ſeparated from 
ts gritty matter, burn it in a 
cloſe iron veſfel until it becomes 
black and friable ; afterwards 


rub i it to a yy tine I. 


| Edinb. 
Put the ſponge, -cut inte ſmall 
pieces, and well freed. from ad- 
hering earthy matters, into a cloſe 


earthen velſel. A it on the 


ceeds, or equals ſponge, in 


Tuis medicine has TY in ofe 
for a conſiderable time, and em- 
ployed againſt ſcrophulous diſorden 


and cutaneous foulneſſes, in doſeg 


of a ſcruple and upwards. 


Its vir. 


tues {ſeem to depend upon a volatile 


ſalt, juſt formed, and combined with 
its own oil. If the ſponge be diſtil 


led with a ſtrong heat, it yields a 
large proportion of that ſalt in in 


proper form. The ſalt is in this 


preparation ſo far extricated, that if 
the burnt ſponge be ground in 2 


braſs mortar, it corrodes the metal, 


ſo as to contract a diſagreeable tain, 


and ſometimes an emetic quality, 
Bees, earthworms, and other ani- 
mal ſubſtances, have by fome been 


prepared in the ſame manner, and 


recommended in different diſeaſes: 
but as theſe ſubſtances fall much 
ſhort of ſponge in the quantity of 
volatile ſalt producible from them 
by fire, they are probably inferior 
alſo in medicinal efficacy. Of all the 
animal matters that have been tried, 
raw filk is the only one which er · 
in the pro- 
duce of ſalt. 

A good deal of addreſs is requi 
fite for managing this proceſs in 
perfection. The ſponge ſhould be 
cut ſmall, and beaten for ſome time 
in a mortar, that all the ſtony mat- 
ters may be got out, which com- 
pared with the weight of the ſponge 
when prepared, will ſometimes 3- 
mount to a conſiderable quantity. 
The burning ſhould be diſcontinued 
as ſoon as the matter is become 
thoroughly black. If the quantity 
put into the veſſel at once be large, 
the outfide will be ſufficiently burut 
before the infide be affected; and 
the volatile ſalt of the former _ 


ſponge continually ſtirring, in ſuch 


a machine as is uſed for the roaſt- 


ing of coffee 


And from this circumſtance, the 


iron veſſcls directed by the London 


college is preferable o the earthen 


one directed by. that of Edinburgh. 
But the pounding in a glaſs of 
marble mortar. directed by the lat 


ter, is a neceſſary caution which the 


former college have omitted. 


STYRACIS PURIFICATIO. 


Lond. 


: Tube purification of florace. 5 


Diffolve the ſtorax in re&ified ſpi- 


rit of wine, and ſtrain the ſo- 


a proper thickneſs with a gentle 
heat; 


| SToxar was formerly directed to 
be purified by means of water; 
hence it was ſtyled fiyracis colatio : 
but the method nowadopted is much 
preferable; for the active parts of the 
ſtorax totally diſſolve in ſpirit of 
wine, the impurities alone being left. 
And as theſe active parts do not 
riſe in diſtillation, the ſpirit may be 
again recovered in reducing it to a 
proper thickneſs: 5 
FERRI LIMATURA PURI- 
FlCATA. 
e OO; + 
, , Purified filings of iron. 


upon filings. of iron, ſo that the 


through the fieve. 


FERRI RUBIGO, vulgo FERRIL 
LIMATURA PREPARA FA. 
Ruſt of iron, commonly called ſha- 

vings of iron, prepared. 


bet purified filings of iron in a moiſt 


Chap. 1. The more Simple Preparations: 
in part eſcape, before that ih the 
latter is begun to be formed. The 
beſt method of avoidling this incon- 
venicnce ſeems to be; to keep the 


lution ; afterwards reduce it to 


Apply a magnet to a fieve placed 


flings may be attracted upwards 


323 
Flu. that they weg turnto ruſt, 
yo which is to be ground into An im- 


palpable powder. 


Tus cleanſing of iron filings by 
means of a magnet is very tedious; 
and does not anſwer ſo well as 
might be expected; for if they are 
ruſty, they will not be attracted by 
it, or not ſufficiently: nor. will they 
by this means be entirely freed from 
braſs, copper, or other metallio 
ſubſtances 'which may adhere to 
them. It appears from the experi- 
ments of Henckel, that if iron be 
mixed by fufiun with even its own 
weight of aiy of the other metals, 
regulus of antimony alone excep- 
ted, the compound will be vigo- 
rouſly attracted by the loadſtone — 
The ruſt of iron is to be procured 
at a moderate rate from the dealers 
in iron, free from any impurities, 
except ſuch as may be waſhed off by 
WW Ht 
The ruſt of iron is by ſome prefers 
red as a medicine to the calces, or 
eroci, made by a ſtrong fire. Hoff. 
man relates, that he has frequently 
given it with remarkable ſucceſs in 
obſtinate chlorotic caſes accompa- 
nied with exccfſive headachs and o- 
ther violent ſymptoms; and that he 
uſually joined with jt pimpinella, 
arum root, and (alt of tartar, with 


2 little cinnamon and ſugar. The 


doſe is from four or five grains te 
twenty or thirty; ſome. have gone 


as far as a dram: but all the prepa- 
rations of this metal anſwer beſt in 


ſmall doſes, which ſhould” rather be 
often repeated than enlarged.  * 


FERRI SQUAMEZ PURE 
61040009941 CATE. =. 

; Edink. +. 
Saales of tron purified. 
Let the . 3 aver? may 7 

be had at the anvils of the work-. 
men, be purified by the magnet 3 
for the magnet only attracts the 

. Xa mmaller 
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. ſmaller and purer parts, leaving 
the more thick and impure be- 
Tuis is, perhaps, of all the 
forms the moſt eligible for obtain- 


ing the pure metal in ſuch a divided 


ſtate as to render it eaſily ated up- 


on by different menſtrua; and the 


mode of purification here propoſed 
is not only very effectual, but alſo 
very eaſily put into practice. 


MUcACINUNH EXTRAC- 


* 


. The extraction of mucilage. 
Boil the gums or mucilaginous ſeedy 
in a ſufficient quantity of water, 
till it becomes viſcid, nearly re. 
ſembling the white of an egg; 
and then {train it by preſſure 
through a linen clotu. 


Br this means vegetable muci. 
lage may be eaſily obtained from 
many different ſubſtances in its pure 


ſtate. And although this proceſs 
is not directed in our pharmaco. 


pœias, yet we think that it might 


. with advantage be adopted. 


5 


G OO Y s E R KE. 
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Nonsxavrs are compoſitions of 
recent vegetable matters and 
ſugar, beaten together into an uni- 


- form maſs. 


This management 18 introduced 
for preſerving certain ſimples, un- 


dried, in an agreeable form, with 
as little alteration as poſſible in their 


native virtues; and to ſome ſubjects 
it is very advantageouſly applied. 
Vegetables, whoſe virtues are loft 


or deſtroyed in drying, may in this 
form be kept uninjured for a length- 


of time: for, by carefully ſecurin 
the -mouth of the containing veſſel, 
the alteration, as well as diſſipation, 


of their active principles, is gene- 


rally prevented; and the ſugar pre- 
ſerves them from the corruption 
which juiey vegetables would other- 
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ther. They are very convenient 


There are, however, ſundry ve- 


getables whoſe virtues are impaired 


by this treatment. Mucilaginous 
ſubſtances, by long lying with ſugar, 
become leſs glutinous; and aftrin- 
gents ſenfibly become ſofter upon the 
palate. Many of the fragy 
ers are of ſo tender and delicate 3 


texture, as almoſt entirely to loſe 


their peculiar qualities on being 
Beate er bruuſe& 

In general, it is obvious, that in 
this form, on account of the large 
admixture of ſugar, only ſubſtances 
of conſiderable activity can be taken 
to advantage as medicines, And, 


indeed, conſerves are at preſent con- 


ſidered chiefly as auxiliaries to me- 
dicines of greater efficacy, or as in- 
termediums for joining them toge- 
;for 
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chap. 4, 


for: reducing into boluſes. or pills 


the more ponderous powders, aa 
mercurius dulcis, the calces of i- 


ron, and other mineral prepara- 


tions z which, with yy man or 2 
yrups, | 


conſiſtent matters, as 
not cohere. 

The ſhops were formerly encum- 
bered with many cenſerves altoge- 
ther inſignificant ; the few now re- 


tained have in general either an a- -- 


greeable flavour to recommend 
them, or are capable of anſwering 
ſome uſeful purpoſes as medicines. 


Their common doſe is the bulk of 


a nutmeg, or as much as can be ta- 


ken up at once or twice upon the 


point of a knife. There is in gene- 
ral no great danger of ee in 
this particular. 


CONSERV.E - ako il 


LUJUL@Z#, I 
- Of ward forrel; © 
ABSINTHII MARITIMI, 
Of ſea wormwoed ; 
_ ROSA RUBRA, 
Of the red roſe ;- 


CORTICIS EXTERIORIS | 


- AURANTII HISPA- 
LENSIS ; | 

Of the outer rind of the Seville 

orange. 

Pluck the leaves. from the ſtalks, 

the unblown petals from the cups, 

. taking®off the heels. Take off 

the outer rind of the oranges by 

2 grater; then beat each of them 

with a wooden peſtle in a-marble 

mortar, firſt by themſelves, af- 


terwards with three times their 


weight of double refined ſugar, 
until they be mixed, f 


CONSERVÆE Eau. 8 
MENT H SATIVE FO. 


LIORUM RECENTIUM, 


M the freſh leaves of mint; 
 ROSARUM RUBRARUM 
+ NONDUM EXPLICA- 
 TARUM; 
Of red roſes not blown. 
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AU RANT IORUM. HIS. 
PALENSIUM CORTI- 


RASI, 
Of the outer rind of Seville . 


range, raſped off by a grater, 
Theſe are directed to be prepared 


with triple their weight of ſugar 


in the {ame manner as the con- 


ſerves. of the London college, 
The ſugar ſhopld be pounded by 
itſelf, and paſſed. through a ſieve 
before it be mixed with the ve- 
getahle maſs, for without this it 
cannot be praperly incorporated. 
Roſe buds, and ſome other vege- 
taples, are uſually prepared for 
mixing with ſugar by a ſmall wood- 
en mill contrived for that purpoſe. 


Is the. Tine mad r conſerves 
may be prepared from many. other 
vegetables. But beſides the con- 
ſerves for which general directions 
are given, there are others, for 


which, either on account. of the Pare 
ticular mode of preparation, or of 
the proportion, dur pharmacopœias 


have thought it neceſſary to give 


particular directions. But before 
taking notice of theſe, it is neceſſary 


to mention the medical properties 
of the conſerves above enumerated, 


co SE RVA foliorũm LUJU- 
LA. 
Lond. 


: Conſerve of the leaves of derek 


Tunis is a very elegant and grate» 
ful conſerve; in taſte it lightly 
acidulous, with a peculiar. flavour, 
which ſome compare to that of 


green - tea. It is taken occaſionally 
for quenching thirſt, and cooling 


the mouth aud fauces, in diſtem- 


pers where the heat lags 28205 


2 much increaſed. - ISL 


e AB. 
SINTHII maritimi, Lond. 


X 3 Cen. 


CIS ExTERIORIS RE. 
CENT18 RADULA AR 
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Conſerve of the tops ef. fea ur wood. 


Tat FO WK of ee e has 


been celebrated in dropſies: Mat- 


thiolus relates, that ſeveral perions 


- wire cured by it of that diſtem _ 
without the aſſiſtance of any ot 


medicine, Where the diſorder in- 
deed proceeds from a fimple laxity 
or. flaecidity of the ſolids, the con- 

tin ned uſc of this medicine may be 
of ſome ſervice ; as it appears to be 
A not inelegant mild corroborant. 
It is directed to be given in the 
doſe of half an ounce about three 
hours before meals. 


CONSE RVAflorum ROSARUM 
rubtarum immiturarum, * * 
35, Lond. Edinh.. 
Goof: roe of the buds of red roſes. 


| POR is a very agreeable and uſe. 
ful conſerve. A dram or two dif. 
ſolved i in warm milk, arc frequently 
iven as a light reftringent,in-weak: 
neſs of the ftomach, and likewiſe in 
eouyhs and phthiſical co »plaints. 
In the German ephemerides, (xam 
les are related of very dangerous 


phthiſis cured by the continued uſe 


of this medicine: In one of theſe 


| Caſes, twenty pounds of the con- 
ſerve were taken in the ſpace of a 


month; and in another, upwards 
of thirty. Riverius mentions ſeve- 
ral other inſtances of this kind. 


Ibere is, however, much room for 
fallacy in ſuch obſervations; as 


phthiſis has not at all times been ac- 
gurately diſtinguiſfied from obſtinate 


* *Eatarrhs, and ſome other affections: 


the antiſeptic property of the ſugar 


. may Arya ads ſome ſhare i in the 


cet. 


Opin A HDavedinis cori. | 
CUM AURAN VIORUM 
5 855 A Hiſpalenfium, 0 
0 „ 33-4544 


Part Ill 


Conſer ve of the yellow rind of evil 


Pg In, 


Tun conſerve is à very elegant 
one, containing all the virtues of 
the peel in a form ſufficiently a- 
greeable, both with regard to the 
doſe and the convenieuey of taking. 
It is 'a pleaſant warm ſtomachic; 
aud with this intention is eee 


made uſe of. 5 
conzeRvVA . MEN. 


U HA vulgaris. 
Eainb. 


| Conſerve of the leaves of 7 


Tut conſerve of mint retains the 


taſte and virtues- of the herb. it is 


given in weakne's of the ſto ach 


and retchings to vomit; and not une 


frequently does fervice in ſome caſeg 
of thi- kind, where the warmer nd 
more active prepar tions of mint 
would be leis proper. — 


CONSE KVA ARI. 
Conſerve for arum. 
Take of --* -* 


The freſh root of arum bruiſed, 

half a pound; 

Double refined ſugar, a pound 
and a half; ; . 

Beat them rogether ir in a mortar. 


Tar root of arum, in its recent 
ſtat ., is a ſubltance of great acti- 
vi'y ; ; but this activity is almoſt 
entirely loft on drying. - Hence the 
compound powder which had fors 
merly a place in'our pharmacopæi- 
as is now rejected. And as neither 
water nor ſpirit extract its activity, 
this conſerve is perhaps the beſt 
form in which it- can-be preſerved 
in our ſhops. It may be 15 
adults in doſes wk a dra. 


e To 
1 | CONSER; 
. 


fo 4. * % 


Lond. 
© Conſerve of the hip. 

Take of 7 „„ ĩ ͤð p87) 
Pulp of ripe hips one pound; 
Double - refined ſugar, powdered, 

twenty ounces. 
Mix them into a conſerve. 


Tus conſerve of hips is of ſome 
eſteem as a ſoft cooling reſtrin- 
gent; three or four drams or more 
are given at a time, in bilious fluxes, 
ſharpneſs of urine, and hot indiſpo- 
fitions of the ſtomach; A. good 
deal of care is requiſite on the part 
of the apothecary i making this 
conſerve: the pulp is apt to carry 
with it ſome of the prickly fibres, 
with which the infide of the fruit 
is lined z if theſe. be retained in 
the conſerve, they will irritate the 
ſtomach, ſo as to occaſion vomit- 
ing. | | | 
CONSERVA PRUNI SYLVES- 
EL of © ee 
5 Lond. Edinb. 
Conſerve of the ſlo, 
Put the Sony water 2 the fire 
that they may ſoften, taking 
| care that they be not broken; 
then, the ſloes being taken out of- 
the water, preſs out the pulp, 
and mix it with three times. its 
| weight of double-refined ſugar 
into a conſerve, 8 | 


Tuis preparation is a gentle a- : 
ſtringent, and may be given as ſuch 


ia the doſe of two or three drams. 


The degree of its aftringency will 
vary according to the maturity of 
the floes, and the length of time 
for which the conſerve has been 

„ MIN 


 CONSERVA SCILLE.. 


rike of e 


5 Freſh ſquilla, one ounce; 


virtues which ſome have alleg d, 


Be. 
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 CONSERVA CYNOSBATI. 


Double-refined ſugar five ounces. 
Beat them together, in a mortar, 
into a conſerve, 


Tuis conſerve is directed to be 
Prepared in a ſmall quantity, to 
guard againtt its variation in ſtrength. 

It may be given, to adults, from 
half a dram to two ſeruples, eſpe - 
cially when freſh. 

But the conſerve of ſquills is a 
more uncertain aid lefs agrecable 9 
mode of exhibiting this article, than 
the powder of the dried rout, par- 
ticularly when made into pills, or gi- 
ven in the farm of bolus with any 
other conſerve. : 


CONSERVA FOLIORUM CE- 


RET OLII. 
C — bervil. 
onſerue of chervi 
Take of 3 | 
Freſn leaves of chervil, * 
Double - refined ſugar, each equa 
7 arts. a 


Beat them together into a con- 


ſerves 


Carxvir has by ſome been extol - 
led as an uſeful diuretic z and this 
is perhaps one of the moſt plcaſant 
forms under which it can be exhi⸗ 


CONSERVA MILLEPEDA- 

LE 228 

e 

Conſervs e e. 2 

Take of os 85 4s e 
Live ſlaters, one pound; 3 
Double · refined ſugar, two pounds 
and an half. f 
Beat them together into a con» 

F . 


this is perhaps one of the beſt forme 

under which they cap be exhibited; 

And by children, to -whom they 
"+ iſ 08 


g 
. 

* } 
j+ 
1 
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are fre y preſcribed, it may be 
eaſily taken, when other forms can- 
not be introduced. : 


 CONSERVA ROSARUM VI. 


TRIOLATA. Brun. 
Vitriclated ene of _ 8 
To each pound of the conlerve of 


roſes: But for theſe purpoſes for 


can thus be introduced is too in- 


conſiderable. to be of much ſer. 


Tuis may be in ſome caſes an 
ufeful means of increaſing ſomewhat 
the aſtringency of the conſerve of 


which the vitriolic acid is in gene. 
ral employed, the quantity that 


roſes add two drams of the di- vice. 
Jutedvitniolic acid. 4 TOR 
; — : — — — 
eue ene e e oO 


\ ; 


JUICES are obtained from the 
"& ſucculent parts of plants, by in- 


2 cluding them, afterbeing properly 


cut, bruiſed, &c. in a hair bag, 
and preſſing them, bet wixt wooden 
cheeks, in the common ſcrew- preſs, 


dss long as any liquor drops from them. 
The harder fruits require to be 


4 


B beaten or ground; 
ut herbs are to be only moderately 


bruiſed, for if theſe are over brui- 


ſed, s large quantity of the berba- 


 _ceous matter will be forced out a- 


Jong with the juice. Hempen or 


woollen bags are APE, to communi- 
cate a diſagrecable flavour; the 


threads of theſe likewiſe ſwell in 


Proportion as they imbibe moiſture, 


o as in great meaſure to prevent 
the free percalation of the juice, 
The fluids thus extracted from 


ſucculent fruits, both of the acid 


aud ſweet kind, from moſt of the 


er-crefles, from the acid herbs, as 


= herbs, as ſcurvy-graſs and wa - 
A 


1 


Ly 4 4 


. 


Juices, on the other hand, extrac- 
ted from moſt of the aromatic 


preparations of this claſs: juice of 


aud wood-lorre, from the a: Komachicy tho" it wants thoſe quali 
: 05 116-608 ve Lon. | WAS *** 


perient lacteſcent plants, as dande- 
lion and hawkweed, and from ſun- 
dry other vegetables, contain great 
part of the peculiar taſte and vir- 
tues of the reſpective ſubjects. The 


herbs, as thoſe of mint and the fra- 
grant Turkey balm, commonly call- 
ed balm of Gilead, have ſcarcely any 
thing of the flavour of the plants, 
and ſeem to differ little from de- 
coctions of them made in water 
boiled till the volatile odorous parts 
have been diſſipated. Many of the 
odoriferous flowers, as the lily, vio- 
let, hyacinth, not only impart no- 
thing of their fragrance to theit 
juice, but have it totally deſtroyed 
by the previous bruifing. From 
want of ſufficient attention to theſe 
| RE, th practitioners have been 
requently deceived in the effects of 


mint has been often preſcribed 252 . 


ties 


1 


oe 


ther preparations operate. 
| The juices, thus forcibly preſſed 


out from plants, differ from thoſe 
which flow ſpontaneouſſy, or from 


inciſions; theſe laſt conſiſting chief - 


ly. of ſuch fluids as are not diffuſed 
through the whole ſubſtance of the 
vegetable ſubjeQ, but elaborated in 
diſtinct veſſels, or ſecreted into par- 
ticular receptacles. From poppy 
heads, lightly wounded, there iſ- 
ſues a thick milky. liquor, which 
dries by a moderate warmth into 
opium; whilſt the juice obtained 
from them by preſſure is of a dark- 
green colour, and far weaker vir- 
tue. 8 „55 

Juices newly expreſſed are gene- 
rally thick, viſcid, and very im- 
pure: By colature, a quantity of 
groſs matter is ſeparated, the juice 
becomes thinner, limpid, and better 


| fitted for medicinal purpoſes, tho? 


as yet not entirely pure: on ſtand- 
ing, it becomes again turbid, and 
apt to run into a fermentative or 
putre factive ſtate. Clarification with 
whites of eggs renders the juices 
more perfectly fine; but there are 
few that will. bear this treatment 
without a manifeſt injury to their 
flavour, taſte, and virtue. 

The moſt effectual method of pu- 
rifying and preſerving theſe liquors, 
is to let the ſtrained juices ſtand in 
a cool place till they have depoſi- 
ted their groſſer feces, and then 
gently paſs them ſeveral times thro? 
a fine ftrainer till perfectly clear; 
when about one-fortieth part their 


weight of good ſpirit of wine may 
be added, and the whole ſuffered to 


ſand as before: a freſh ſediment 
will now be depoſited, from. which 
the liquor is be to poured off, ſtrain- 


ed again, and put into ſmall bottles 
which have been waſhed with ſpirit 


and dried. A little oil is to be 
poured on the ſurface, ſo as very 


Pr | 
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mouths cloſed with leather, paper, 


or ſtopped with raw, as the flaſks 


in which florence wine is brought 
to us: this ſerves. to keep out duſt, 
and fuffers the air, which in pro- 
ceſs of time ariſes from all vegetable 
liquors, to eſeape; hieb air would 
otherwiſe endanger the burſtiug of 
the glaſſes; on, being imbibed a- 
freſh, render their goatents vapid 
and foul. The bottles are to be 
kept on the bottom af a good erl- 


lar or vault, placed up to the necks 


in ſand, By this method ſome juicti 
may be preſerved for a year or two; 


and others for a much longer time. 


It has already been obſerved, that 
there are great differences in juices, 
in regard to their being accompa« 
nied in the expreſſion with the vir- 
tues of the ſubjects. There are equal 
differences in regard to their pre- 
ſerving thoſe virtues, and this inde · 
pendently of the volatility of the 
active matter, or its diſpoſition; to 
exhale. Even the volatile virtue of 
ſcurvy-graſs may by the above me- 


thod be preſerved almoſt entire in 
its juice for a conſiderable: time; 


while the active parts of the juice 
of the wild cucumber quickly ſepa» 
rate and ſettle to the bettom, leaving 
the fluid part inert. Juices of arum 


root, iris root, bryony root, and 


ſundry other vegetables, throw off 


in like manner their medicinal parts 


to the bottom. 


.SUCCUS COCHLEARIA 

COMPOSITUS., +: 5+ 

PE Sw, Lond. £2 4 2482 
Compound juice of feurvy-graſs.. 
Tabbert gant 


Juice of garden ſcurvy-graſs two ; 


pants 3 
Brook lime ani 
Water ereſſes, of each one pint; 
Seville oranges twenty ounces by 
meant, 


* £ * * * 1 7 ” 3 * 2 
* i * 4 > . e. % : * * * 
o 2 
, 
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Mix them f and, after the feces 
_ have ſubſided, pour off the li. 


"Te or ſtrain „ 
svccl AD 8CORBUTICOS. 


, Edivb. 

Take of. : 
Juice of agen nee ed 6 * 
Water-ereſſes, both | expreſſed 

from th freſn herbs: br 
Seville ec pe ges of each. two 


pounds: 
2 - Spirituous mutweg-water 3 ; balf 
25 pound. 


Mix them, and Jet them land til 
the feces have ſubſided, then ve 

1 the clear liquor. 1 
15 Be this forwla the Edinburgh 
college have rejected the brook- 


mer editions. "The ſugar was cer- 
tainly a very improper addition; 
for though it may preſerve dry ve- 


to juices largely impregnated with 


production of the vinous fermenta- 
tion. To the compound horſe: 
radiſh water they have ſubſtituted 
the ſpirituous water of nutmegs: 
Beſides that, this water has the 
fame property of preſerving the 
juices from fermentation; it is alſo 
much more agreeable to the palate, 
and will make the juices fit eaſier 
en the ſtomach. 
The London college have retain- 
_ ed nearly their former formula, gi- 
ving it "_ a more Proper name. 


Born theſe competitions are of 
_ conſiderable uſe for the ' purpoſes 
ex preſſed in the title; the orange 
Juice is an excellent aſſiſtant to the 
fcurvy-praſs and other acrid anti- 
ſcorbutics; , which, when thus mix 

ed, have been found from EXPE- 
Fiegce''to produce much better ef- 


lime and the ſugar of their for- 


getable matters, yet when added 


watery-and mucilaginous matter, it 
would no doubt furniſh. that very 
principle moſt favourable to the 


— Dur 


fects than when employed by them. 
ſelves, 'Theſe juices may be taken 
from an ounce or two to a quarter 
of a pint, two or three times a day: 
they ger.erally increaſe the vrina 


ſeere tion, and ſor: etimes introduce 
a laxative habit, Preſerved with th? 


cautions above-mentioned, they will 


krep good for a cor fiderable time; 


though, whatever care be taken, 
they. are found to anſwer hetter 
when freſh; and from the d:fficulty 


of preſerving: them ſo, they have 


of late been very much laid aſide, 
eſpecially ſince we have been pro- 
vided with more cunyenignt and 


uleſul remedies. 


d Jvie xs. 


\ When vegetable] Juices, or watery 
or {pirituous decoctions or iafu- 
ſions, are expoſed to a continued 


heat; the fluid gradually evapora« 


ting, carries off with it ſuch volz- 
tile matters as it was impregnated 


with, and leaves the more fixed v- 


nited together into one maſs. The 
maſs which remains from the evapo· 
ration of the expreſſed Juice of a 


plant is called inſpiſſated juice; frm 


watery decoctions or infuſions, an 
extract; from ſpirituous tinQures,a 
rein, oi efſential extract. The term 
extract is frequently uſed alſo as a 
general appellation of all the three 
kinds. Inſpiſſated juices and wa- 


tery decoctions, particularly the 


former, when evaporated no fur · 


ther than to the conſiſtence of oil 


or honey, are called rob or ſapa; 
and ſpirituous tinctures, reduced 
to a like conſiſtenee, are called bal- 


Jon 


What relntes to the expreſſion of 
Juices, has already been delivered 


with the moſt effeQual means of 


preſerving them in their liquid ſtate, 
and a general account of what ſub- 
Rances do or do not give out theif 
virtues with their] * In the ia · 


ſpiſſation 


E 


on of 
vered 


18 of 


{t ate, 
ſub · 
theif 
nc 10+ 


ation! 


Cha p. 3+ x 
ſpAation of z juices: 3 is farther 


to be conſidered the volatility or 
fxity of their mediciual parts: if a 
plant luſes its virtue, or part of its 
virtue, in being dried, it is obvious 
that the juice muſt ole as much in 
being wp ſſated to drync ts; how 
gentle ſoever the heat be with 
which the inſpiſſat ion is performed. 

It is i. kewiſr to be ohſcrved, chat 
the mcdicinal parts of fume juices 
are kept in a ttate of perfect ſe lu- 
tion by the watery fluid ſo as to be 
complete iy tetained by it atter the 


liquor has been made fine by ſet- 


thay, ſtraining, or other means; 
while the medicinal parts of others, 
not diſſoluble by watery meuſtrua, 
are only diffuſed thro? the liquor in 
the ſame manner as the feculencies 
are, and ſeparate — with thele 
on ſtanding. 


SUCCUS BACCE SAMBUCI | 


SPISSA {1 US, 
Lond. | 
Inſpiſſated juice of the flu ler 7. | 


Take of- 


Expreſſed and depurated j juice of 


| eider· berries two pints. 
Inſpiſſate it in a water bath, ſa · 
turated with len. ſalt. £ 


$UCCUS spiss Tus BAC- 
CAKUM SAM 9 ROB 
| SAMBUCIL. 

.. Eden. - 1 
22 Juice, NEE called 
15 rob, f elder-berr g 
Take of - 
| Juice of ripe aden bene. fre 

pounds: 
Pureſt ſugar, one pound. 5 
Evaporate with a gentle beat to 


| the confiltence of pretty — 


& PIs 


58 W ee b e or 
without > ſugar, . kreps. well, and 
proves a medicine of conſiderable 


importance 26: an aperient, genes, 
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rally promoting the natural exere· 


tions by fool, urine, or ſweat,” The 
doſe i 18 from a dram or two'to aft 


ounce or more. A ſpoonful. diluted 


with water, is uſually en in com 


mon ae at bed time. 


soccus ere ac. 
. 1 Fi. 12655 
\Edinb. + 


1 juice of wolfibane. 


Bruiſe the freſh leaves of aconitum3 
and including them in a hempeu 


bay, ſtrongly compreſ- them in a 


preſs, ſo that they may give out 
- their juice: let the juice be 
forthwith exhaled, in open veſ- 
ſels expoſed to the vapour of boil 


ing water, to the conſiſtence of 


pretty thick honey: An empy- 
reuma is to be avoided by con- 

ſtantly ſtirring towards the end 
of the proccls. 

After the matter has 8 cold, 


let it be put up in glazed earthen 


veſlels, and moiſtened with recti. 
ſied ſpirit of wide.” | 


| In the ſame manner are prepared | 


inſpiſſared juices of 


Belladona, or Gently: nightſhade, | 


and 


| Hyoſciamus, or heabane. a 
In theſe inſpiſſated juices, the 


active parts of the plant are obtain- | 
ed.in'a concentrated ſtate, and in | 


a condition which admits: of pre- 
paration for a 
of time. They furniſh therefure a 
convenient form for exhibiting theſe 
articles which, inthe practice of me- 
diciue, are perhaps more frequently 


uſed ĩn the ſtate. of inſpiſſated juice 


than any other. This is particu- 
larly the caſe with the hyoſciamus, 
which may often be advantageouſly 

employed when opium is indica- 


ted, but diſagrees with the patient. 


But the ——_— 


bk 
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conſiderable length 
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in general, with greater advantage; 
+ be Fakes under .the' form of 
powder made from the dried leaves, 
We have already, in the hiſtory 
of the materia medica, expreſſed our 
ſurpriſe, that the London college 
have given no place to theſe ar- 
tieles. Abd we cannot help/think- 
ing, that 
would be enriched by intraducing 
not only the articles themſelves, but 
likewiſe theſe preparations, eſpe- 
cially as they ure not unfrequent - 
ly. enen 5 Drill N 
Na PIs: 
a ot: e eh * * 1 1 
svccus 8PISBATUS eic r. 5 
. Ediußz. 
-  Inſptfated juice of heatlock. 5 
Haring expreſſed the juice of the 
leaves and: ſtalks of hemlock when 


— flowering, 1 in the ſame manner as 


directed for that of the aconi- 
tum, evaporate it to the conſiſt- 
encꝛ of pretty thin honey; when 
it is pi 4 add of the powder 
.: of. the-dried leaves of the plant 
as much as te make it into a maſs 
fit for forming pills; Care, how- 
ever, is to be taken, that the eva - 
s ation proceed only. to ſuch 
gth, that as much of the powder 

can be mixed with the inſpiſſated 
juice -as ſhall make up about a 
fifth pare: of the whole ms. 1 


A preparation finilar to FER was 
. publiſhed at Vienna by Dr Stoerk, 
who recammends it as an efficacious 
reſolvent in many. obftinate diſor- 
ders, where the common remedies a- 
vail not hing. He obſerves, that ſmall 


doſes ſhould always be begun with, 


2s two. grains, made into a pill twice 
day ; and that by gradually in- 
erenſing the doſe, it may be given 
to two, three, or even four drams 
a- day, and continued in fach « quan- 
tities for ſeveral weeks: that it may 
be uſed with ſafety in infancy, old 


Wr that it els | 


Sa and Compoſitions. 


their pharmacopeias 


Part III. 
ther accelerates nor diſturbs the 
circulation; neither heats, nor 
cools, nor affeQs the animal func. 
tions: that it - increaſes the ſeere. 
tions, and renders the mouth moiſt; 
ſcldom purges ; very rarely vomits; 
ſometimes augments perſpiration; 
often produces a copious diſcharg; 
of viſcid urine ; but in many pa. 
tients. does not increafe any of the 
ſenſible evacuations; that it removet 
obſtructions and their confequen. 
ces; relieves rheumatic pains, tho 


of long continuance z diſcuſſes ſcir. 


rhous tumours, both internal and 
external; and cures dropſies and 
conſumptions proceeding from ſcir- 
rhoſities: that it often diſſolves Cas 
taracts, or ſtops their progreſs, and 
has ſometimes removed the guttz 
ſerena : that inveterate cutancouz 
eruptions, ſcald heads, malignant 
.ulcers, cancers, the malignant fnor 
albus and gonorrhœa of long ſtand. 
ing, obſtinate remains of the vene- 
real diſeaſe, and caries of the bones, 
generally yield to it: that for the 
moſt part it is neceſſary to continue 
this medicine for a conſiderable time 


before the cure be effected, or much 


benefit perceived from it: that in 
ſome caſes it failed of giving any 
relief ; that he met with ſome per- 
; fons who could not bear its effects; 
and that conſequently there mult be 
ſome latent difference in the habit, 
the diagnoſtic figns of which are at 
preſent unknown ; that though it 
is by no means infallible any more 
than other medicines, yet the great 
number of deplorable caſes that 
have been happily cured by it, i 
ſufficient' to recommend it to fur- 
ther trials. The efficacy of thi 
medicine is confirmed by many emi. 
nent practitioners abroad ; though 
the trials hitherto made of it in thi 
country have not been attended 
_ much ſucceſs. Somewhat, per. 


haps, may depend upon the time of 


the plam's being gathered, and the 


man. 


F 


b 
e 7 
Chap. 3. Nora 


manner of the preparation of the 
extract. Dr Stoerk himſelf takes 


notice of ſome miſtakes committed 


in this reſpett: ſome have left the 
herb in a heap, for ſeveral days, 
whence part of it withered, part 
rotted, and the juice became thick 
and mucilaginous : others have ta- 
ken a very large quantity of the 


juice, and boiled it down in cop- 
per veſſels with a great heat; by 


which means a Rrong fetor was dif., 
fuſed to a conſiderable diftance, and 


the molt efficacious parts diſſipated: 
others, with officious care, have cla- 


ified the juice, and thus obtained a 
black tenacious extract, retaining 


but a ſmall degree of the ſpecific. 


ſmell of the plant. The extract, 
duly prepared, according to the a- 


bore preſcription, is of a greeniſh. 
brown colour, and a very diſagree- 


able ſmell, like that of mice. But 
though there be reaſon to believe 


that much of the extract ufed here 


had been ill prepared, we can by-no 
means admit that its general ineffi- 
cacy was owing to this cauſe ; for 


though there are not many inſtances. 


of its diſcovering any valuable medi- 
cinal powers, there are ſeveral of its 
haying activity enough, even in 
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to it by che formery or the baneful 


conſequences dreaded by the lat- 


333 


complaints, without our enperien - 
cing the wonderful effects aſcribed 


ter. Like other preparations of 
this valuable herb, it is no doubt a 


very ü ſeful addition to our pharma - 
copœia; nor does its uſe ſeem to be 


more hazardous than that of opium 
and ſome other narcotics. 

The London college direct the in- 
ſpiſſated juice of ob to be prepared 
in the ſame manner as that of the 
elder-berry, and without the addis 
tion of any of the powder. This is 
the moſt pure extract, and the 
powder may eaſily be occaſionally 
added. They direct the cicuta to 
be collected as ſoon. as the flowers 
appear: And at that time the leaves 
are moſt fully impregnated with 
their active power. 8 


SUCCUS SPISSATUS RIBIS 
e WD 
_ OT x 
Inſpiſſated juice of black currants. 
SUCCUS SPISSATUS LIMO- 
NIS. en 
1 Lend. 
aſpiſſated juice of lemons. 


ſmall doſes, to produce alarming. 


[ymptoms. He : 
Modern practice, however, ſeems 
to hold a middle place; being nei- 


ther influenced by the extravagant 


encomiums of Dr Stoerk, nor 
irightened by the wary ſuſpicions 
of Dr Lewis. The inſpiſſated juice 
of the hemlock is accordingly given 


vith freedom in a great variety of 


Tart two alſo. the London col- 


lege direct to be prepared in the 


ſame manner with the elder-berry 
juice. And under this form the a- 
greeable and uſeful acid of theſe ve- 
getables, in a concentrated ſtate, 
may be preſerved for a conſiderable 


length of time. | l 
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| Obſervations an Pata: with Water: 


rs extracts are prepared 
1 by boiling the ſubject in wa- 
ter, and evzporating the ſtrained de- 
coQtion to a thick conſiſtence-. 

This proceſs affords us ſome of 


- 


the more active parts of the plants, 
free from the uſeleſs indiff luble 
earthy matter, which makes the 
largeſt ſhare of their bulk. There 
3s a great difference in vegetable 
ſubſtances, with regard to their fit- 
neſs for this operation ; ſome yield- 


ing to it all their virtues, and others 


Jcarce any. Thoſe parts in which 
the ſweet, glutinous, emollient, 
cooling, bitter, auſtere, aſtringent 
virtues refide, are for the moſt part 
totally extracted by the boiling 


Water, and remain almoſt entire up- 


on evaporating it: whilſt thoſe 
which contain the peculiar odour, 


flavour, and aromatic quality, are 
either not extracted at all, or ei- 
hale along with the menftruum; 


Thus gentian root, which is al. 


moſt ſimply bitter, yields an ei 
tract poſſeſſing in a ſmall volume 
the whole taſte and virtues of the 
robot. Wormwood, which has 2 
degree of warmth and ſtrong fla- 


your joined to the bitter, loſes the 


two firſt in the evaporation, and 


gives an extract not greatly diffe- 
rent from the foregoing : the aro- 
matic quality of 'cinnamon is diſli- 


pated by this treatment, its aftrin- 
gency remaining; whilſt an extraQ 
made from the flowers of lavender 


and roſemary, diſcovers nothing ei · 


ther of the taſte, ſmell, or virtues 
of the flowers: _ 5 


3 * 


General Rules for niaking Extrafts with Mater. 


1. Ir is indifferent, with regard 
to the medicine, whether the ſubje& 
be uſed freſh or dry ; fince nothing 
that can be preſerved in this pro- 
ceſs will be loſt by drying. With 

regard to the facility of extrac- 

tion, there is a very conſiderable 

difference ; vegetables in general 
25 4 


— 


giving out their virtues more readi- 


Y a moderately dried than when 
8 

2. Very compact dry ſubſtancet 
ſhould be reduced into exceeding 
ſmall parts, previous to the affuſion 
of the menftruum. 1 
3. The quantity of water * 


for extracting the virtues of the 


ſubject. A difference herein will 


ſometimes occaſion a variation in 


the quality of the product, the lar- 


ger the quantity of liqu er, the 
longer fire will be requiſite for eva - 
porating it, and conſequently the 


more of the volatile parts of the 


ſubject will be diſſipated. A long - 


continued heat likewiſe makes a 
conſiderable alteratian in the mat - 
ter which is not volatile. ae 
ſubſtances, | by long boiling with 
water, eG 2 the 
draitic purgatives loſe their viru- 
lence, though without any remark- 
able ſeparation of their parts. 

4. The decoctions are to be de- 
urated by colature; and after - 
wards ſuffered to ſtand for a day or 
two, when a conſiderable quantity 
of ſed ment is uſually found at the 
bottom. If the liquor poured off 
clear be boiled down a little, and 


afterwards ſuffcred to cool again, it 


will depoſite a freſh ſediment, from 
which it may be decanted before 
you proceed to finith the evapora- 
tion. he decoctions of very reſi- 
nous ſubſtances do not require this 
treatment, and are rather injured 


Chap. 4 Rules fot making Extrate-with Water. 336 


by itz the Tefin ſubſiding along 


with the inaQtive;dregs. MS. 


4 


5 1 
* 


veniently performed in broad ſhal⸗- 
low: veſſels; the larger the ſurface 
of the liquor, the ſooner will the 


aquedus parts exhale: This effect 


may likewiſe be Promoted by agi- 


tation. 


6. When the matter begins to 
grow thick, great care is neceſſary 
to prevent its burning. This ac- 
cident, almoft unavoidable if the, 


_ quantity be large, and the fire ap- 


plied as uſual under the evaporating 
pan, may be effectually ſecured a- 
gainſt, by carrying on the inſpiſſa· 
tion after the common manner, no 
farther than to the conſiſtence of a 
ſyrup, 'when the, matter is .to be 
poured into ſhallow tin or earthen 


, pans, and placed in an oven, 


with 


its door open, moderately heated; 


which acting uniformly on every 


part of the liquid, will ſoon reduce 


it to any degree of conſiſtence re- 
quired. This may likewiſe be done, 
and more ſccurely, in balneo- mariæ, 
by ſetting the evaporating veſfel in 
boiling water, but the evaporation 


is in this way very tedious, 


| Obſervations on Extrafts with Reflified Spirit. 


Recriried ſpirit of wine dif- 
ſolves the eſſen tial oils and refins of 
vegetables, and does not readily carry 


off the oil in its exhalation; the heat 
ſufficient to exhale pure ſpirit being 


much leſs than that in which water 
evaporates to any conſiderable de- 
gree, or moſt eſſential oils diftil. 
Hence a refinous or ſpirituous ex 
tract of wormwood, contrary to that 
made with water, eontains the 
warmth and flavour. as well as bit - 
terneſs of the herb; one made from 
einnamon poſſeſſes its aromatic vir - 


wer as well 24 its aftringency ; and 


0 7 5 
* 
* 


one from lavender and roſematy 


flowers, retains great part of 


their 


flavour and virtues; the volatile 
parts, which are carried off by wa- 
ter in its evaporation being left be- 


hind by the ſpirit. 


The ſpirit employed for this pur- 


poſe. thould be perfectly free from 
any ill flavour, which would be 


communicated in part to the prepa- 
ration 3 and from any admixture of 
phlegm or water, which would not. 
only vary its diſſolving power, but 
lik-wiſe, evapor-ting towards the 


end of the iuſpiſſation, would 


- 


pro- 
mote 
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| mote the diffipation'of the volatile 
parts of the ſubject. Hence, alſo; 

_ the ſubjeQcirſelf ought always to be 
dry: thoſe ſubſtances which loſe 
their virtue by drying, loſe it equal 


ly on being ſubmitted to this treat - 


ment with the pureſt ſpirit. 
The inſpiſſation ſhould be per- 


formed from the beginning, in the 


entle heat of a water bath. It 
18 not needful to ſuffer the ſpirit to 
evaporate in the air: greateſt part 


of it may be” recovered by collec- 


ting the vapour in the common di- 


titilſing veſſels. If the diſtilled ſpirit 
be found to have brought over any 


flavour from the ſubje&, it may be 
advantageouſly reſerved for the fame 
| Purpoſes again. Ie. 

It is obſervable, that tho? recti- 
fied ſpirit be the proper menſtruum 
of the pure volatile oils, and of the 
groſſer reſinous matter of vege- 
tables, and water of the mucilagi- 
nous and faline; yet theſe prin- 
' Ciples are, in almoſt all plants, ſo 
 mtimately combined together, that 
whichever of theſe liquors is ap- 
plied at firſt, it will take up a por- 


tion of what is directly ſoluble on 
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getables, extremely reſinous, and 
whoſe virtues conſiſt chiefly in their 
reſin, afford nevertheleſs very uſe. 
ful extracts with water, though not 


equal to thoſe' which may be ob. 


tained by a prudent application of 
ſpirit.- Hence, alſo, the extract; 
made from moſt vegetables by pure 
ſpirit, are not mere reſins; a part 
of the gummy matter, if the ſub. 
je& contained any ſuch, is ta- 
ken up along with the reſin, an 
admixture of great advantage to 
it in a medicinal view. The ſpi. 
rituous extracts of ſeveral vege- 
table ſubſtances, as mint leaves, 
rhubarb, ſaffron, diſſolve in water 


as well as in ſpirit. 


Pure reſins are prepared by mix- 
ing, with ſpirituous tincture of 
very reſinous vegetables, a quantity 
of water. The reſin, incapable of 
remaining diſſolved in the watery 


liquor, ſeparates and falls to the 
bottom; leaving in the menſtruum 


ſuch other principles of the plant as 
the ſpirit might have extracted at 
firſt along with it. | 


Obſervations on Extras with Spirit and Water. 


Trrre are ſundry vegetables, 
particularly thoſe of a reſinous na- 
ture, which are treated, to better 
advantage, with a mixture of wa- 
ter and ſpirit, than with either of 


them ſingly. The virtues of reſi- 


nous woods, barks, and roots, may 


indeed be in great part extracted 


by long boiling in freſh portions of 
water; but at the ſame time they 
ſuffer a conſiderable injury from the. 
continued heat neceſſary for the ex- 
traction, and for the ſubſequent e- 
vaporation of ſo large a quantity of 
the fluid. Rectified ſpirit of wine 
is not liable to this inconvenience ; 


but the exttaQe obtained by it from 


the ſabganeee | here ended, be 


ing almoſt purely reſinous, are lels 
adapted to general uſe than thoſe 
in which the reſin is divided by an 
ad mixture of the gummy matter, 
of which water is the direct men · 
ſtruum. : 

+ There are two ways of obtain- 


Ang theſe compound, or gummy- 


reſinous extracts: one, by uſing 
proof. ſpirit, that is, a mixture of 
about equal part of ſpirit and wa- 
ter, for the menſtruum; the other, 
by digeſting the ſubject firſt in pure 
ſpirit and then in water, and after- 
wards uniting into one mals the 
parts which the two menſtrua have 

F flepamich 
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yes 3 "pleas, 33 gum, a much» 1 
nd re a ſuſficiency-of gummy mat - lage of gum arable, and e | * 
eit ter is wanting in the ſubjeR, it may the compound with 2 gentle heat. 
ſe. he artificially ſupplicd, by inſpiſſ. By this method are obtained ele- 
1ot the ſpirituous tincture to the — extemporaneouſ- 9 
b. eonſiſtence of a balſam, then tho- £Y with water into bo milky li- 
of roughly mixing with it. a thick ſo- quors. 3 
5 Obſervations on Extratts by Long Digeſtion. 
art Ir has been obſerved, that the without ſpecifying, or giving any 
ab- virtues of vegetable decoQtions omg intimation of, the continuance of 
ta- altered by long boiling. Dec s bolling requiſite for producing the 
an or infuſi ons of draſtic eget by due mildneſs in different ſubjeQs. 
to tong continued boiling or digeſtion, M. Baume, in his Elemens de Phar- 
[pts loſe more and more of their viru- mace, lately publiſhed, has given a 
ge- tence ;'and at the fame time depoſite particular account of an extract of 
ves more and more of a groſs ſediment, opium prepared on this principle ; 
ter relulting probably from the decom- of which extraRt, as it is alleged to be 
poſition of their active parts. On very uſefeful in practice, it ma rr 25 
ux this foundation it has been attempt - be improper to a ſhort 
of ed to obtain fafe and mild prepara- tion: And this we'ſhall — 
tity tions from ſundry viralent drugs; fubjoin to our account of the opium 
e of und ſome of the chemiſts have ſtreng- puriſigatum of the London college. 
ery H recommended the proceſs, though 
85 5 Obſervations on particular Extrafts. 
t as EXTRACTUM CHAMEME- uſed in the preparation of the ww 
} at LI. tracts, . Etc 
Extract of chamonile. properly perfornied. | © 
CACUMINIS GEN STE. 
Broom tops, © EXTRACTUM OENTIANA. 
GENTIANE. A! | 
Gentian. Evra? of gentian. 
* GLYCYRHIZE. Take of . | 
1 Liguorice. | Gentian root, as much as -you 1 
r. HELLE BSO RI NI RI. please : 
hoſe Black hellebore. ok Men e and broiſed 3 A. pour f 
on RUPEE” upon it four times its quantity l 
9580 Rue. of water. | Boil to the con- 42 
— SABINE. fumption of one half of the K. H- i 
: Savin. quor; and ſtrongly 2 | 
12 Lond. tt, ſtrain, Evaporate the de- 1 
. vol dhe article in dikfled water, eoction to the conſiſtence of [ 
as preſs out the decoction, ſtrain it, pretty chick honey, in veſſels ex- 
50 and ſet it apart that the feces may PpPioſed to the vapour of hot water. 
"A" ſubſide ; then boil it again in a | Ng 8 : 
ther, water bath ſaturated with ſea-falt In preparing this and every other 
pure toa TIE proper for OP extents, it is neeeſſary to keep up a 
f _ Pills. © conſtant ſtirring towards the end of 
S „ 
ately , fame nd of bath u to be TEN and that the ex 
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338 Pbarmaceutical Preparation. 


1 may be of an uniform conſitence, 
and free of clots. 


20 i the fame manner ae. prepa- 
"Eaten at th „ 


e e . 


lebore; 


Wester of the on, 


ſati 1 


ee e . 
S e white 
. — | 
Th frees of 1 
--whilft, not- per- 
fectly nipe. 
ALL the PF vo extracts. contain. 
the virtues. of the vegetables · i in a. 


*- »4**; 4 
'®; > 


| Kate of tolerable perfection. 


The extract of chamomile. loſes in in 


: *s formation the .ſpeeific flavour of 


he. plan; but it is, ſaid to furniſh 
a bitter remarkably antiſeptic, and to 
be given with advantage in different 


ſtomach aliments to the extent of a 
ſcruple or two, either by itſelf, or in add the aloes and ſcammony: the 
_ conundion- with, other _ remedies. 


The extract of broom: tops is chiefly - 


employed in hydropic- caſes; and 
when taken to the quantity of a 


gram. or ſo, it is ſaid to. nnn 


a a powerful diuretic. 


The mode. of preparing theſe ex- 
tracts directed by the London and 
Edinburgh Colleges is not eſſentially 
different: But ſome advantage will 


ariſe from employing the diſtilled 


water directed by the former; and 
the directions given by the latter 
with regard to the quantity of wa- 
ter to be uſed, and the degree of 


boiling to. be employed. before ex- 
| brow are not-without- ſome uſe, 


The extract. is the only prepara- 
5 85 of the pulſatilla nigricans, and 
it ſeems ſufficiently well ſuited to be 
brought into this form. The e ex- 
tract of the white poppy-heads is 


not perhaps ſuperior in any reſpect 
- to opium; but to thoſe. who may 
Think: allem, it is convenient o 


1 _—_ i * 


Part Ill Ch 
preſerve them in this-form for pr tic 
. paring; the ſyrup occaſionally, 1 1b 7 
ſeeds. of - hemlock. have by ſome of t 
been thought . ſtronger, or at leaſt 6pa 
that they produce giddineſs ſooner, the 
than the leaves; but this extract has ſpir 
not: hitherto-come into general uſe. | 


-EXTRACTUM: COLOCYN. 
THIS COMPOSLTUM. 
2 
i 0 on hound extract of coleguintida, 
Take 88 
FPith of coloquintidz;, cut ſmall 
fix drams;z_ 
eee aloes, powdered, a5 
+ ,. .ounce and a half; 
Scammony, powdered, half ap 
WEE | _.- RO | 
Smaller cardamom 5. eds, huſked al 
and powdered, « One dram; 77 he 
Proof. ſpirit, one pint. mW: = 
Dig eſt the r in the ſpirit MW 
E: — 0 gen tle heat, during fo Wl nag 
days. To the expreſſed tincture in th 


.. when theſe are diſſolved, draw df med; 
the ſpirit, ſo that what remains WW ſtand 
may be of à conſiſtence proper caſe 
for making pills, adding the ſeeds debe 

towards the end of the procels. W 


5 root. 

Tuns e e anſwers very been 
effectually as a cathartic, ſo a8 to fltrat 
be relied on in cafes where the pa. off ſu 


tient's fife depends on that efict WW canne 
taking place: he, doſe is from ff. is no 
teen grains to half a dram. I be paper 
 proof-ſpirit is a very proper men here; 
ſtruum for the purgative materials; fallin, 
diſſolving nearly the whole ſubſtance WW cake 
of the aloes and ſeammony, except quid 
the impurities; and extracting trop parat 
the colocynth, not oy. * irrita· ther x 


ting reſin, but great . from 
gummy matter. In. our fo 0 oa bar- WW placin 
macopœias three ſpices. were em. frips 
ployed in this compoſition, cinna- cottor 


mon, mace, and cloves: the card laying 

mom ſeeds, now introduced, are pre- il of th 

ble, on aceouat 28 i al 175 lower 
i 
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tic matter being of a leſs volatile by this management the feparation 
nature; though a conſiderable part ſucceeds in perfection. 

of the flavour, even of theſe, is diſ- Elaterium is a very violent hydra- 
fpated during the evaporation of gogue cathartic. In general, pre- 


the phlegmatic part of the proof- vious to its operation, it excites con- 
fart hes ſ.derable ſickneſs at ſtomach, and 
LY 9 5 I not unfrequently it produces ſevere 
ELATERIUM. vomiting. Hence it is ſeldom em- 
; N pioyed fl other remedies have been 
Slit ripe wild cucumbers, and paſs tried in vain. But in ſome inſtan+ 
the juice, very lightly - preſſed, ces of ſtagnant aſcites it will produce 
through a very fine fieve, into a a complete evacuation of water where 
glaſs veſſel; then ſet it by for other catharties have had no effect. 0 
ſome hours until the thicker part Two or three grains are in general a I 
DD has ſubſided. Pour off the thin- ſufficjent doſe. And perhaps tha i 
au ner part ſwimming at the top, beſt mode of exhibiting it id by 19 Fil 
| and ſeparate the reſt by filtering: ving it only to the extent of half a 30! 
'W cover the thicker part, which re- grain at a time, and repeating that {a 
| mains after filtration, with a linen doſe every hour till it begins to o- th 
led cloth, and dry it with a gentle perate. „„ $6 ig 1 
U— . ̃7˙ V if 
irt, Wuar happens in part in pre: PECHEN SIS. 16 
four ring the Fe % ot hemlock, happen Lendl. At 
cture in this preparation completely, vi. Extract of Logword.” 1 
on: the ſpontaneous ſeparation of the Take ob Sh wy ol 
w f medicinal matter of the juice on Shavings of logwood, one pound. | Wh 
nains ſanding for a little time: and the Boil it four times, or oftener, in a 1 
roper caſe is the ſame. with the juices of . n of diſtilled water, to one a 
ſeeds ſeveral other vegetables, as thoſe of half; then, all the liquors being - <. 
els, aum root, iris root, and bryony mixed and firained, boil them | | wal 
| root. Preparations of this kind have down to a proper conſiſtene. 1 
zer been commonly called /ecule. The N „ 1 
as t filtration above directed, for draining Tus extract of 1 has been \ 3 
e pa- off ſuch part of the watery fluid as uſed for a conſiderable time in ſome- * 
elled cannot be ſeparated by decantation, of our hoſpitals. It has an agree- itt 
m fl 8 not the common filtration thro' able ſweet taſte, with ſome degree 1 
Ihe paper, for this does not ſucceed of aftringency ; and hence becomes 0 
men here; The groſſer parts of the juice, ſerviceable in diarrhœas, for mode- 0 
rials; i falling to the bottom, form a viſcid rately conſtringing the inteſtines and | 1 
ſtance cake upon the paper, which the li- orifices of the ſmaller veſſels: It — hd! 
erceß quid cannot paſs through. The ſe- may be given from a ſcruple to half \" #8 
1 trop paration is to be attempted in ano- a dram, and repeated five or fix | 9 1 


rute, ther manner, fo as to drain the fluid times a-day with advantage. Du» 
of the from the top: This is effected by ring the uſe of this medicine, the 
placing one end of ſome moiſtened ftools are frequently tinged red by 
e em. ſtrips of woollen cloth, ſkains of it, which has occaſioned ſome to be 


— = — 

"ar Roi ER ES 

A 8 89 Ines 
.. OI 7 ez 4 & 


einn cotton, or the like, in the juice, and alarmed as if the colour proceeded 

Cards laying the other end over the edge from blood: the. practitioner there- 

ure pre. af the veſſel, ſo as to hang down fore ought to caution the patient a- MM 
exon I over than the ſurface of the liquor; 


a 


gainſt any pee of this kind. 
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Vter alone 
| college call in the aid of fpirit of 


IF 


© The active parts of the logwood - 
are difficultly extracted by means of 
Hence the Edinburgh 


wine, direQing this extract to be 
prepared in the ſame manner as that 


of jalap, 'afterwards to be mention- 


ed. And of the two modes, we are 


gnclined to conſider the latter as * ; 


titted to the preference. 


EXTRAC TUMCORTICIS PE 


RUVIANL. bh 
£ i872 21; + Sand 5175 50 
2 — of Peruvian bark... 


: Take of 


[1 


- Peruvian bark, cuarlely poniiered, | 
we one pound; 7s | 
- Diſtilied water, twelve hats. 
Boil it for one or two hours, and 
our off the liquor, which, while 
Kot, will be red and pellueid z 
but, as ĩt 
yellow and turbid. The _ 
quantity of water being a 
3 on, boil the bark as befor 
und repeat this boiling until the U 


k-, 


9 8 


Then reduce all theſe liquors, 


mixed together and ſtrained, to 
| 2 A A 2 88 r erapora- 


tion. 


This extract muſt be Pepe un- 
ter 2 forms; one /of?, and fit for 
g pills; the other hard, that 

oe may She reducible to a powder. | 


RUVIANI CUM RESINA. 
Lond. 


Extratt of Peruvian bark with the 


: "refit. 
Take of £07 
4. Peruvian wack reduced to coarfe 
- powdery one pound ; 5 
| ReQiified: ſpirit of wine, Foie 
pints. 


. Dig eſt it for four days, and pour off 


tincture; boil the reſiduum in 


hn. Yo 
Ta 2 


Fieber inert 5 


eold, will become 


quor, being cold, remains clear. 


N pints of diſtilled water to twa; 


Part Ill. 
then * the tincture and de. 
co&ion ſeparately, evaporating 


the water from the decoCtion, and 

diſtilling off the ſpirit from the 
tinckure, until each begins to be 

thickened. Laſtly, mix the re. 

ſinous with the aqueous extract, 

and make ther mals bt for oy 
into pills. Hog 


| EXTRACTUM corTICNS 
*  * PERUVIANL © 
Edinb. 
Runa , Peruvian bark. 


Tus Edinburgh college, who have 
not given @ place to any pure watery 
extract of the bark, direct their ex- 
tract of this melicine to be prepared 
in the ſame manner as their exttad 
of jalap, that is, almoſt preciſely in 
the ſame manner as the extract with 
reſin of the London college. It is, 
however, we think with propriet), 
that the London college have given 
a place to both extracts; for each 
is not without its uſe. 
Peruvian bark is a reſinous drug: 
che reſin melts out by the heat, but 
is not perfectly diſſolved by the wa. 
ter ; hence, in cooling, it ſeparates 
renders the liquor turbid, and in 
part falls to the bottom, as appean 
manifeſtly upon examining the ſed 
re- by ſpirit of wine. This extract 
t be made to better advantage 
by the affiftance of ſpirit of wine, 


after the fame manner as that of jz- 


| EXTRACTUM CORTICIS PE. 


lap; and this method the Edinburgh 
College have directed. But all the 
ſpirits which can be expected to be 
employed for this proceſs among 
are accoinpanied with. ſome degree 
of a bad flavour: this. adheres mol 
ſtrongly to the phlegmatic part > 
the ſpirit, which evaporating lab 
muſt communicate this ill flavour id 
the extract; a circumſtance of ver 
eat conſeguetice, as this py 
is defigned for thoſe whoſe ſtomach 
are too weak to? bear a due dunn 


fe. of bark in ſubſtance. Ten or twelve 
ng grains of the hard extract are rec- 
nd koned equivalent to about half a dram 
vc BY of the bark itſelf. „ 


be In the Peruvian bark, however, 
5 we may readily diſtinguiſn two dif- 
d. ferent kinds of taſtes, an aſtringent 
ing and a bitter one; the former ſeems 
5 to reſide principally in the refinous 


matter, and the latter chiefly in the 


8 | 1 n 
gummy, The watery extract is 
moderately ſtrong in point of bit- 
ternefs, but of the aſtringency it has 
only a ſmall degree. The pure re- 

155 mages the other hand, is ſtrong in 

15 aftringency, and weak in bitterneſs. 


el trat with reſin; which appears to 
5 be the beſt preparation of this kind 


y in | | 
vt hable drug. ; 
_ EXTRACTIM CASCARIL-= 


vel N | Lond. EY, 
each Extract of caſearilla. 

Tuts extract, which is now for 
the firſt time introduced into the 
pharmacopœia of the London col- 
lege, and which has not yet obtain- 
ed a place in that of Edinburgh, is 
treated to be prepared by ſpirit 
and water in the ſame manner as 
extract af bark with the reſin. It 
poſſeſſes in a concentrated ſtate the 
ative conftituent parts of the caſca- 
nila, and has accordingly been al- 
ready received into ſeveral of the 
beſt foreign pharmacopœias. In 
lome of thefe, as the Pharmaco- 
dœia Suecica, it is a mere watery ex- 
tract: but in others, as the Pharma. 
copeia Roflica, the aid both of 
pits and water are conjoined'; 
ad this we . conſider as the beſt 
Preparation, | 5 Coo eee 


EXTRACTUM JALAPPE. 


wy Both qualities are united in the ex - 


that can be obtained from this va - 


1 
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ura aſias -- 
Take of i 


nds. omg 


£ 


pounds. | „ $0ob2+ | > 
Digeſt four days, and pour out 


the tincture. Boil the remaining 
magma in ten pounds of water to 
two pounds; then ſtrain the de- 
cCoction, and evaporate it to the 
-confiſtence of pretty thin honey. 
Draw off the ſpirit from the tine 
ture by diſtillation till it becomes 


thick in like manner. Then mix 


the liquors thus inſpiſſated; and 
keeping them conſtantly ſtir- 
ring, evaporate to a proper con- 
| Gitence. ; 7 22. m7 


Tas extrafit of jep ib Arete 


to be prepared by the London col- 
lege in the ſame manner as their ex- 


tract of Peruvian bark with the refing . 


which differs in nothing from the 
mode of preparation above direc- 

This extract is an uſeful purga- 
tive; by ſome thought preferable to 
the erude root, as being of more 


uniform ſtrength, and as the doſe, 


by the rejection of the woody parts, 
is rendered ſmaller ; the mean doſe 
is twelve grains. If the ſpirituous 


the tincture were iuſpiſſated by itſelf, it 


would afford a reſinous maſs, which, 
unleſs thoroughly divided by proper 
admixtures, occaſions violent gri 

ping, and yet does not prove ſuffi- 

ciently cathartic; the watery decoc- 
tions yield an extract which operates 
exceecingly weakly: both joined to- 
gether, as in this preparation, eom- 

poſe an effectual and fafe purge. 
This method of making extracts 
mi ght be advantageoufly applied to 
ſeveral other reſinous ſubſtances, 
as the dry woods, roots, barks, 
&c. A ſmall quantity of fpirit 


takes up the reſin ; and much leſs 


water than would otherwiſe be ne- 
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4 N extracts = the other ſoluble 


* a former editivn of the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia, a little fixed 


| alkaline ſalt Was ordered to be added 


to the water in which the Jalap is 


boiled after the action of ſpirit; on 


a ſuppoſition that this would enable 
the water to extract more from the 
robt than it could by itſelf. ' But, ſo 
far as the quantity of the alkaline 
falt could go, it had the oppoſite ef- 
fect, impeding the action of the 
water. The reſinous parts of the 
ors are diſſolved by the ſpirit ; and- 

ittle other than the gummy matter 
remains for water to extract. Now, 
if pure gum arabic be -put into 


water along with any alkaline ſalt, 


the ſalt will render the water in- 
capable of diſſolving the gum: if 
the gum be diſſolved firſt, the addi- 


tion of any alkaline ſalt will owe 


pitate it. 


 EXTRACTUM SENNE. 
OOO: | 
| Extract ff enna. 
Take of 4 | 
Senna, one pound; 
Diſtilled water, one . 3 


ter, adding after its decoction a 
little rectified ſpirit of wine. Eva- 
porate the ſtrained liquor to a pro- 
per thickneſs. 1 


Tas extract had no ple in 


our former pharmacopceias, but 


may be TAE as an uſeful addi- 


tion. 

The reſinous parts of tenna are 
in ſo ſmall a proportion to the gum- 
my, that they are readily boiled out 


together. The ſpirit may be added 


when the decoction is reduced to one 


half or to three pints. 


This extract is given as a REY 


= from ten grains to a 


uple ; ;z+ or, in leſs . 


Part IT; 
an affiftant to the e wo 


tives. 


"rey PURIFICATUM. 


& F opium. 

Take of | | 
Opium, cut into ſmall Pieces, one 

pound 

Proof ſpirit of wine, twelve pints, 

Digeſt the opium with a gentle 
heat, ſtirring now and then till it 
be diſſolved, and filter through 
paper. Diſtil the tincture, ſo 
Prepared, to a pope thickneſs, 


Pons opium muſt be kept in 
two forms; one /o/?, proper for 


forming into pills; the other hard, 


which may be reduced into po- 
der. 

Opium was formerly purified by 
means of water, and in this ſtate it 
had the name in our pharmacopei 
of extractum thebaicum. But proof 
ſpirit has been found, by experiments, 
$ be the beſt menſtruum 2 opium, 
having diſſolved nine-twelfths of 
dried opium, which. was much more 


' than was taken up either by rectifed 


ſpirit or water. Hence we thus ob 


' tained moſt entirely the conſtituents 
Boil the ſenna in the diſtilled wa- 


of opium free from any adhering im. 
purities: But it has been imagine 
that ſome particular advantages ariſe 
from obtaining thoſe parts which 
are extracted by water, eſpecially a- 


e * digeſtion; and according 
the following extract of opium has 


been recommended by Mr Baume, 


Extrad of opium 3 by long 
” digeſtion. 

Let five pounds 8 good opium, cut 
in pieces, be boiled about half an 
hour, in twelve or fifteen quarts 

of water: ſtrain the decoction, 
and boil the remainder once 0! 

twice in freſh water, that . 
much of the opinm as 1s 

ſoluble in water r may be got 7 


Traporate the ſtrained deeoctions 


to about fix quarts ; which being 


put into a tin cucurbit, placed in a 


Aand-bath, keep up ſuch a fire as 


may make the liquor nearly. boil, 
for three months together if the 


fire is continued day and night, 


and for fix months if it is inter- 
mitted in the night; filling up the 


veſſel with water in proportion to 


the evaporation, and ſeraping the 
bottom with a wooden Apatula 
from time to time, to get off the 
ſediment which begins to preci- 
pitate after ſome days digeſtion. 


| The ſediment needs not to be ta- 
ken out till the boiling is finiſh- 


ed; at which time the liquor is 
to be ſtrained when cold, and e- 
vaporated to an extract of a due 
conſiſtence for being formed into 
JJ A Ep 


„Tue author obſerves, that by 
keeping the liquor ſtrongly boiling) 
the tedious proceſs may be conſide- 
rably expedited, and the fix months 
digeſtion reduced to four months: 
that in the beginning of the dige- 
ſtion, a thick, viſcaus, oily matter 
riſes to the top, and forms a tena- 
cious ſkin as the liquor cools ; this 
is fuppoſed to be analagous to eſſen- 
tial oils, though wanting their vola- 
ulity ; that the oil begins to dif- 


appear about the end of the firſt. 


month, but ſtill continues ſenſible 
till the end of the third, forming oily 
clouds as often as the liquor ceols : 
that the reſin:at:the-ſame time ſettles 
to the bottom in cooling, preſerving 
for a long while its reſinous form, 
but by degrees becoming powdery, 
and incapable of being any longer 
ſoftened, or made to cohere by the 
heat that when the proceſs is fi- 
niſhed, part of it ſtill continues a 


perfect reſin, diſſoluble in ſpirit of 


der: that when the. digeſted: liquor 
® evaporated to about a quart, and 


% 


Wane, and part an indiſſoluble pow- 


Clap. 4 FExtrafts by Long Digeſtion.” 7 


a browniſh earthy- ſaline matter, 


called the eſſential falt of opium, in 
figure nearly like the ſedative ſalt 
obtained from borax, intermingled 


with ſmall needled eryſtals. He 
gives an account of his having made 
this preparation ſix or ſeven times. 
The veſſel he made uſe. of was about: 
two inches and a half diameter in 
the mouth: the quantity of · water 
evaporated was about twenty: four 


ounces a-day, and from à hundred 
and thirty to a hundred and forty x 


quarts during the whole digeſtion. 
ut of ſixty - four ounces of opium, 
venteen ounces remained undliſſol- 

ved. in the water: the quantity of 


reſinous matter precipitated during 


” 


eſtion, was twelve ounces : 
e liquor, evaporated. to a 


the &i 
from - 


- quart, he obtained a dram of eſſen. 
tial ſalt, and might, he ſays, have 


ſeparated more; the liquor being 
then further evaporated to a pilular 


conſiſtence, the weight of the ex- 


tract was thirty-one-GUnces. - . 


It is ſuppoſed, that «he narcotic 
virtue of opium refides in the -ouly 


and reſinous parts; and that the 
gummy extract, prepared by the 


above proceſs, is endowed with the 


calming, ſedative, or anodyne pow- 


ers of the opium, diveſted of the 


narcotic quality as it is of the fmell, 
and no longer productive of the diſ- 
orders which opium itſelf, and the 
other preparations of it, frequently 
occaſion. A caſe is mentioned, from 
which the innocence and mildneſs 


of the. medicine are apparent ;' fifty 


grains having been. taken in.a day, 


and found to agree well, where the 
common opiate preparations could 


not be borne. But what ſhare it poſ- 


ſeſſes of the proper virtues of opium” 
is not ſo clear; for the cure of con- | 
vulſive motions of the ſtomach and 


vomitings, which at lengths happen - 
ed after the extract had been gonti- 
nued daily in _ above. doſes for 
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avon —— anner cane. 
1 be aſeribed fairly to tho 
medicine. 
If the 
of the alteration. produced. by it in. 
the opium, be juſt, a preparation e- 
quivalent to the above may be ob- 


. _, tained in 2 much ſhorter time. If 


rate the reſi 
opium, they 


the intention is to. 
nous and oily parts 


may be ſeparated by means of pure 


ſpirit of wine, in as many hours as 


the digeſtion requires months. The 


Feparation will alſo be as complete, 


in regard to the remaining gum, 


though ſome part of the gum will 


2 this method be loſt, a little of it 


ing taken up by the ſpirit alo 
with the other- demon Saen 
In hat particular part of apium 


its peculiar virtues reſide, has not 
perhaps been inconteſtably. aſoer - 
tained; but this eden. clear 
from experiment, t pure 
Freed from all that ſpirit can Giffolve, 
does not differ effentially in. its ſopo+ 


rific power from the refinous part, 
There are grounds. alſo. to pre- 

fume, that by ee means we 

deſtroy or diminiſh what is. called 


the narcotic, ſoporific, virulent qua» 
ty of qpium, we ſhali deſtroy or 
| —— likewiſe its ſalutary opera- 
tion. For the il effects which it. 
produces in certain caſes, ſeem to 


be no other than the neceſſary con- 
ſequences of the ſame power, by 


which it pres 10 n in n v. | 
thers. 


EXTRACTUM ABSINTHIL 
WEE, 
Extract of « — 


Take any quantity. of the tops of 


wormwood, and pour upon it 
double its weight of water. Boil 
in for a little oyer a gentle fire, 
then preſs. out the liquor. Boil 
the reſiduum again in a freth 
. - quantity of water, and after ex- 


"ins Cdn Let the ſtrain- 


of the proceſs, and 


6 in a water. 
bath to a n conſiſtencs. 


I this entraQ' we have ane of the 
ſtrongeſt vegetable bitters in its moſt 
—— ſtate: and although it 
is not perhaps to be conſidered ag 
ſuperior to the extract of gentian, 
yet it. furniſhes a uk variety, and 


is a more agreeable form for: ex- 


hibiting the wormwaod Gan that of 


ſtrong tinQure. 
EXTRACTUM W TARAKACL 
Extras of * 


This is directed to be prepared 
from the roots of the dandelion, col. 


lected early in the ſpring, or late in 


the autumn, in the ſame manner 23 
the extractum abfinthii. And as far 
as the dandelion really poſleſſes a 


reſolvent, aperient, or diuretie pow- 


er, it furniſhes a convenient form for 
obtaining thefe effects from it, But 
as: the dandelion is well known te 
abound with a milky juice, it is pro- 
bable that the actirity of the medi 


eine would be increaſed from em- 
ploying ſpirit alſo in the extractic 


of its medical virtues. 


EXTRACTUM ALOES A- 
.. QUOSUM. | 
Stec. 
Ber extract of aloes. 
Take of 
cold ſpring-water, four pounds 


Juice of citrons, one 


Macerate them in. a glas veſſl ir 


one or two days, ſhaking the vel 
ſel from time to time. When the 
reſinous and fœculent parts hare 
ſubſided, pour off the liquor; and 

to the reſiduum add freſh water, 
till by this treatment it obtain 
little impregnation. the 
ſtrained liquors be then eraporæ 


ted in a Teen qc-4hec: 


ene. & Wee 


A 


= 


Sr 


| 3 


Arnouan . are perhaps 
wan the whale a. better medicine, 


in their crude ſtate, where the gum». 


wy and reſinous matters are united, 
= in. thoſe. —— where ei- 


ther is retained. 3 yet the 0 


extract is thus ob- 


Fed is. at leak, Jeſs diſagreeable,, place. they 


haring little ſmell ar taſte, while at 
the ſame time it is a very powerful. 
purgative ;- hence it may be uſefully 


ſions. impurities. It has even heen ſaid,, 
EXTRACTUM MYRRHE that a portion of ſand is not un- 
 GUMMOSUM. frequently mixed with it, to in- 
Bruns breaſe the weight; but whether the 
| Gummy ae of myreh.. impurities ariſe from this cauſe, or 
Take of from the ſlovenly mode of prepari 
myrrh, half a nona . it, conſiderable advantage mult | 
3 four pound. from freeing it from all theſe, before 
Let the myrrh de diſſolved by gentle it be employed for any purpoſe in 
digeſtion and repeated agitation. medicine. And in modern practice, it 
of the veſſel for four or five days: is frequently uſed, not only in troches 


let the water ſwiming above the 
myrrh be then poured off, ſtrain - 
ed, and evaporated to the con- 
ſiſtence of an extract. 


Tas watery extract of the, gum- 


myrrh may be uſeful in ſame caſes, 


as being much deprived of the heat- 


ing qualities which it has in its orude 
fate : and if it furniſhes us in phthi- 
{is pulmonalis with. that uſeful re- 
medy which ſome imagine, it may 
probably be moſt OT. ex- 
kubited under this form. 


SUCCUS LI UORITLE DE. 
4 PURASVS, |: 
FS yo b 
Hquorices | 
Take any quantity of Spaniſh liquo- 
rice, cut it into ſmall fragments, 
diſſolve it in tepid water, and 
ſtrain the ſolntion. Let the li- 


- Quor be poured off from the 
 fecnlent part aſter it bas ſubſi- 
N and ey oy 2 Ae 


1 


1 0 T8 


7 Tn Is long Digeſtion: 


A 


Txt tract of FR chonly 
mentioned, when. it is prepared with 


due {kill and attention, is vnqueſtion+, 


ably an article ſuperior ta this; but 
it he tn rarely met with. in the ſhops 
hy a or. apothecaries, as. 
Lew oa 
pl very cammonly 
2 the extra& brought from 
Spain, or that by the ma», 


kers of liquoxice at home z and both, _ 
— at heaſt on ſome occa· theſe 


yery commonly abound with 


and pills, but alſo fer ſuſpending 


powders in water; ſuch as the pow- 


der of Peruvian bark: and the 


powder of bark, when thus ſuſpend- 
ed, is in general taken more readily 
by children than in any other form. 


Hence. conſiderable advantage muſt | 
ariſe from a proper and eaſy mode 
of purifying it, which the above 


proceſs affords. We are of opinion, 


therefore, that although a place be 


with propriety given to the extract 
of liquorice prepared by the apothe- 
caries. themſelves, refined liquorice 


ought. alſo to be introduced inte 


our pharmacopœijas ; and it would 
be very convenient te keep it in the 
ſhops in a ſoft conſiſtence, fit for 
making pills; as it would not only 


anſwer that purpoſe, but admit of 2 


ready ſolution in water when requi · 
fate. To this confiltence indeed, en 
— occurs, from 1s being apt 

grow. mouldy : but this may be 


| effeftually prevented by the addition 


* a 


15 a nail RIO of _ 


Y themſelves. | In ita 
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* Beſides the” extracts which we 
Have here ſelected from the foreign 
Pharmacopœias, many others alſo 
A retain a place in feveral of theſe; 


fuch for example as the extractum 
arnicæ, artemiſtæ, bryoniæ, cardui, 
centaurei, cochleariæ, croci, &c. 


Several of theſe had formeily a place 


in our pharmacopceias, but are now 
with propriety rejected; becauſe 


where theſe ſubſtances are to be em- 


ployed, they may with much more 


advantage be exhibited under other 
forms. And, indeed, although un- 
der the form of extract we have a 
condenſation of ſome active princi- 
ples, yet by the action of fire others 
are very apt to be loft. Hence, 
where any article can be-convement- 
ty exhibited in ſubſtance, that form 
is in general preferable; and re- 


"courſe ſhould be had to extracts 


only with a view to ſome particular 
intention. Our colleges therefore 


have, with propriety, diminiſhed the 
number of them; and even thoſe 
which they have adopted are but 
ſeldom to be had recourſe to in pre. 
ference to other forms. In the 
formation of many of thoſe extracts 
retained by the foreign colleges, the 
moſt valuable prineiples are either 
entirely diſſipated or deſtroyed by 
the fire. We think, however, that 
advantage may ſometimes be ob. 
tained from adopting theſe which are 
here ſeleQed. © | Of 


5 1 ws". 


The chapter on extracts and re- 


ſins in the London pharmacopœia 


is concluded with the two following 
general directions 

1. All the extracts, during the 
time of inſpiſſation, muſt be gently 


* 


agitated. Std e 
2. On all the ſofter watery ex- 


tracts, a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of 


EXPRESSED. OLLE 


$4 


«A 


XrakSsSsEZD oils are obtained 


Sundry machines have been con · 


Echiefly from certain ſeeds and trived, both for grinding the ſubjec 
Kernels of fruits, by thoroughly and preffing out che oil, in the way 


pounding them in a ſtone mortar, of buſineſs. To facilitate the ex- 
or, where the quantities are large, preſſion, it is cuſtomary to warm ©! 
grinding them in mills, and then in - ther the plates of the preſs, or the 
cluding them in a canvas bag, which ſubject itſelf after the grinding, by 
is wrapt in a hair- cloth, and ſtrongly keeping it ſtirring in a proper vel. 
preſſed between iron plates. The fel over the fire; the oil, liquefied 
canvas, if employed alone, would be by the beat, ſeparates more freely 
ſqueezed ſo cloſe to the plates of the and more plentifully, When the 
preſs, as to prevent the oil from run- oil is deſigned for medicinal purps 


ning down: by the interpoſitiom of ſes, this practice is not to be al- 


the bair-clath- a free paſſage is al- lowed >for heat, eſpecially if its de- 


lowed it. ee be ſufficient to be of any con- 


chap. 85. 


ſderable adrantage for promoting 
the leparation, Tenders. the oil leſs 
as and palatable, rode a diſ- 

eable flavour, and increaſes its 
9 fition to grow raneid: hence 
ac woe both of London and 
Edinburgh expreſaly require the 


operation to be performed without 


heat. 


Nor are che oils to be kept i in a 


warm place after their expreſſion. 
Expoſed but for a few days to a heat 
no greater than that of the human 
body; they loſe their emollient qua- 
lty, and become highly rancid and 
xcrimonious. Too much care can- 
not be taken for preventing any 
tendency to this acrid irritating 
Rate in medicines, ſo often uſed for 
abating immoderate irritation. 


So much are theſe oils diſpoſed 


to this injurious« alteration, that 
they frequently contract an acr1- 
mony and rancidity while contained 
in the original ſubjects. Hence 
great care is requiſite in che choice 
of the unctuous ſeeds and kernels, 
which are often met; with very 
rancid z almonds are particularly 
liable to inconveniences of this 
kind, | 

Expreſſed oils are. 8 fon 
mechanic uſes from ſundry different 
lubje&s, as nuts, poppy+ſeed, hemp- 
ſeed, rape-ſeed, and others. Thoſe 
directed for medicinal purpoſes in 
the London and Edinburgh phar- 
macopœias are the Zonen 


OLEUM AMYGDALA. 
Lond. Ed. | 
Amond oil. 

Pound Freſh almonds, 5 forect or 
bitter, in a mortar, then preſs out 
the oil in a cold preſs. - © 

gee lame manner is to be peel. 

e 
Ol. en. Lini contuſis 5 
2 of flax-ſeed;, 
e fem. ſinapeos cont; 
Mae ard · ſeed. - 


Tur eib ef almonds i is „ 
A the ſweet and bitter almonds: 


indifferently; the oils obtained from 
both ſorts being altogether the ſame. 
Nor are the differences of the other: 
oils: very conſiderable, the diſeri- 
minating qualities of the ſubjects 


not. reſiding in the oils that are thus 


obtained by expreſſion. The oil of, 
linſeed acquires indeed ſome peculi- 
arities from containing a proportion 


of vegetable mucilage; but the o 


of muſtard- ſeed is as loft, inſipid, and 


void of pungency, as that of ſweet: _ 
almonds, the pungency of the mu- 


ſtard remaining entire in the cake 
left after the expreſſion. The ſe· 
veral oils differ in ſome of their pro- 


perties from each other; but in 


medicinal qualities they appear to- 
be all nearly alike, and agree in 
one common emollient virtue. Th 

ſoften and relax the ſolids, and ab. 


tund acrimonious humours; and 


thus become ſerviceable internally 


in pains, inflammations, heat of u- 


rine, hoarſeneſs, tickling coughs, 


&c. in glyſters, for lubricating the 


inteſtines, and promoting the ejec- 


tion of indurated feces; and in ex- 


ternal applications, for tenſion and 
rigidity of. particular parts. Their 


common doſe is balf an ounce: in 


ſome caſes, they are 2 to the 
quantity of three or 
The moſt commodious forms for 


their exhibition, we ſhall ſee here - 


after in the chapter of Emulſions. 


- OLEUM E SEMINIBUS RI. 


CINE DEMTO PRIUS. COR? 
= So4615. le 
Lond. 
Caſter oil. 


This ol 18 directed by the Lone — 


don college to be prepared in the 


ſame manner as that of Almonds, the 


ſeeds or nuts being taken from the 


huſſes before putting them into the 


mortar. Palma Chriſti, or caſtor 
* as has already been obſerved in 
the 
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ihe Materia Medica, under the ar- 
ticle Ricinus, is a gentle and uſeful 
gative : it in general produces 


its effects without  griping, and may 
| be given with ſafety where acrid 


gatives are improper. With a. 
— from half 1 to an 
ounce is in general requiſite for a 
doſe. This article, however, is very 
ſeldom prepared by our apothecaries, 
being in general imported under the 


form of oil from the Weſt Indies e 


hence the Edinburgh college have 
not mentioned it among their pre- 

ions, but merely given it a place 
in their lift of the materia medica. 
But when our apothecaries prepare 
it for themſelves, they are more cer- 
tain of obtaining a pure oil, and one 
too obtained without the aid of 
heat, which is often employed, and 


gives a much inferior oil. It is 


therefore with propriety that the 


Londan college have given direc- 


tions for the preparation of it by 


the apothecary himſelf, But even 
the London college have not thought 
it neceſſary to give directions for the 
preparation of the following expreſ- 
Fed oils, which, as well as the oleum 
picini, are alſo introduced into the 
tiſt of the materia medica by the 


Edinburgh college. 
Oleum expreſum Expreſſed oi of 
Baccarum lauri; bay berries. 
 Nucir moſchauæ: mace. 
 Olivarum; olives. 
Palme; palm oil. 


Theſe alſo are principally con- 


fidered as poſſeſſing only an emolli- 


ent virtue; but as far as they have 
been ſuppoſed to exert any peculiar 
qualities, theſe we have already had 
occaſion to mention in the materia 
medica, when treating of the articles 
from which they are obtained. 


'  OLEUM CACAO. 
80 Cucc-. 


Oil of chocalats nate, 


— 


: Preparations and Compoſitions. Part III. 


Expreſs the oil from the nuts (light. 
ly toaſted, and freed from _ 
In this oil we have the nutrition 

part ef chocolate, free from thoſe 


aromatics with which it is united in 


the ſtate in which it is kept in our 
ſhops. And although under the 
form of chocolate it ſits perhaps more 
eaſily on the ſtomach than in mof 
other forms ; yet where, from any 
particular circum „ aromatic 
are contraindicated, the oil in its 
pure ſtate gives us an opportunity 


of employing in different ways thy 
mild nutritious article. | 


OLEUM E SEMINIBUS HY. 
55 - OSCIAMI. 
0 of hoſe ; 
! Clamus.. 
This oil is fe to be obtained 
by expreſſion from the ſeeds of 
the hyoſeiamus, in the ſame may 
ner as that of almonds. 


Or the narcotic powers of the 
hyoſciamus ſome obſervations have 
already been offered. This oil, al 
though an expreſſed one, is ſaid ta 
retain theſe yirtues ; and according 
ly it has entered the compoſition of 
ſome anadyne ointments and pla- 
fiers. We are however inclined tu 
think, that when the ſedative power 


of hyoſciamus is wanted under the 


form of oil, it may be beſt obtainet 
from impregnating olive oil by the 


leayes of the plant. 
_ OLEUM OVI. 
FSiuec. 5 1 
3 Egg oil, Fr 
Take any quantity of freſh eggs 
boil them till they be quite hard, 


then, take out the yolks, breab 
them in pieces, and roaſt then 
gently in a frying-pan, till, when 
preſſed between the fingers, the 


 ' give out a certain fatngſs; pit 
| 8 then, 


ſ 7 


them, while warm, into a hair 
bag, and expreſs the oil. 


Tut yolk of the egg is well 
known to be a mild nutritious ſub- 
ance: but notwithſtanding the 
many virtues at one time attributed 


to it, of being paregoric and ſtyptie, 


3s externally applied; and of being 
uſeful in ſtomach complaints, dyſen- 
tery, and different affections of the 
aimentary canal, when taken inter- 


nally; it is much to be doubted whe- 


ther it be in any other way uſeful 
in medicine than as an article of diet: 
and we are very uncertain whether any 
particular purpoſe in medicine will be 
anſwered bythis expreſſed oil: but as 
it holds a place in moſt of the foreign 
pharmacopieias of modern date, it 
may juſtly be conſidered as. deſerving 
ae g d es of the 
Notwit | juſtice of the 

obſervation made reſpecting thegreat 
fimilarity of expreſſed oils in gene- 
ral, yet there can-be no doubt, that 
in ſome inſtances they obtain a pe- 


kelly appears in the oleum ricini, 


the others mentioned above. In- 
deed oils expreſfed from aromatic 
ſubſtances, - in general retain. ſome 
admixture of the eſſential oil of the 
fubje& from vrhich they are expreſ- 
ſed. Nor is this ſurpriſing, when 
we conſider that in ſome caſes the 
eſſential oil exiſts in a ſeparate ſtate 
even in the growing plant. . 
The rinds of the ſeveral varieties 
of oranges, lemons, and citrons, 
yield, by a kind of expreſſion, their 
eſſential oils almoſt pure, and nearly 
fimilar to thofe which are obtained 
from them by diſtillation. The ef- 


culiar impregnation. - This mani- | 
oleum nucis moſchatæ, and ſome of 


by 


ſential oils, in which the fragrance 
and aromatic warmth of theſe fruits 


reſide, are contained in numerous 
little veſicles, which 


hich may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the naked eye, ſpread all 
over the ſurface of the peel. If the 


rind be cut in ſlices, and the ſlices 


ſeparately doubled or bent in dif- 
ferent parts, and ſqueezed between 


the fingers, the veſicles burſt at the 


bending, and diſcharge the oil in a 
number of fine ſlender jets. A glaſs 


plate being ſet upright in a glaſs or 
porcelaine veſſel, and the ſlices ſquee- 
zed againſt the plates, the little jets 
unite into drops upon the plate, ank 
trickle down into the veſſel beneath. 


But though this proceſs affords the- 
true native oil, in the fame ſtate 
wherein it exiſted in the ſubje&, un · 
altered by fire or other agents, it is 
not practicable te advantage, unleſs 
where'the fruit is very plentiful ; as 
only a ſmall part of the oil it con- 
tains can thus be extracted or col- 
leted. | 


The cdl is more peefcAly fepand- 


ted by rubbing the rind upon a lump 
of ſugar. The ſugat, by the inc- 


quality of its ſurface, produces the 


effect of a raſp, in tearing open the 


oily veſicles ; and in proportion aa 


the veſicles are opened, the ſugar 


imbibes the oil. When the out- 


ward part of the lump is-ſufficiently 


moiſtened, it is ſcraped off, and the 


operation continued on the freſh 
ſurface. The oil thus 'combined 
with the ſugar, is fit for moſt of the 
uſes to which it is applied in a fluid 
ſtate. Indeed the pure eſſential 


oils, obtained by diſtillation, are 


often purpoſely mixed with ſugan, 


to render their uſe che more oo 
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PSsETIAT oils are obtained only 


from odoriferous ſubſtances ; 


but not equally from all of this dlafs, 


nor in quantity proportionable to 


their degree of odour. Some, 
which. if we were to reaſon from 


analogy, ſhould ſeem very well fitted 


for this proceſs, yield extremely little 
oil, and others none at all. Roſes 


and camomile flowers, whoſe ſtrong - 
and laſting ſmell promiſes abun- 


dance, are found upon experiment 


to contain but a ſmall quantity: the 
violet and jeſſamine flower, which 


eee the air with their odour, 
loſe their ſmell upon the gentleſt 
coction, and do not afford the leaſt 


© "Perceptible mark of oil upon being 


diſtilled; unleſs immenſe quantities 
are ſubmitted to the operation at 
once; whilſt ſavin, whoſe diſagree- 
able ſcent extends to no great di- 


ſtanee, gives out the largeſt propor- 
tion of oil of almoſt any vegetable 


known. 3 „ 
Nor are the ſame plants equally 


| ft far this operation, when produ- 


ced in different ſoils or ſeaſons, or 


at different times of their growth. 
Some yield more oil if gathered 


when the flowers begin to fall off 

than at any other time. Of this 

we have examples in lavender and 

rue; others, as ſage, afford the 

largeſt quantity when young, before 
| '3 
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they have ſent forth any flower 


and others, as thyme, when the 


flowers have juſt appeared. All fra. 
grant herbs yield a larger proportion 
of oil when produced in dry foils 
and warm ſummers, than in the op- 
zoſite circumſtances. On the other 
15 ſome of the diſagreeable ſtrong 
ſcented ones, as wormwood, are ſaid 
to contain moſt in rainy ſeaſons and 
when growing in moiſt rich grounds 
Ssvzaar of the chemiſts hare 
been of opinion, that herbs and flow. 
ers, moderately dried, yield a great. 


er quantity of effential oil, than if 


they were diſtilled when freſh. lt 
18 fooaſed, that the oil being al 
ready, blended, in frefh plants, with 
a watery fluid, great part of it re. 


mains diffuſed through the water af 


ter the diſtillation, divided into par- 
ticles too minute to unite and be cob 
lefed ; whereas in drying, the ol 
parts, on the exhalation of the mol. 
fture which kept them divided aud 
diſperſed, run together into globules, 
which have little diſpoſition to 
mingle with watery fluids, and cally 
ſeparate from the water employed 
the diſtillation. | 

This theory, however, does not 


appear to be altogether ſatisfactor): 


for though the oil be collected inthe 


LubjeRt into diſtinet globules, it dot 


IL 


d and 


bules, 
n t 


eaſily 


yed in 


es not 
ory: 
in the 
t does 

net 


c 
pot rife in that form, but is reſolved 
into vapour, and blended and eoagi⸗- | 
tated by the heat with. the vapour of 


freh and dry nave b 
brought to 4 . Led Ffw. f di- 


. 
1 


the water; and if the oil in a dry 
plant. was leſs diſpoſed to unite with 
aqueous fluids than in a freſh. one, 
the dry ought to yield a weaker, in- 
{ulion than the freſh ;.,the . contrary 
of which. is. generally found to ob- 
tain. As the oil of the dry plant is. 
molt perfectly extracted, and kept 


' diſſolved by the water before the di- 


flillation,. it is. difficult to: conceive 
any reaſon, Why it ſhould have a 


greater tendency to ſeparate from 
the water afterwards. | 


| The opinion of dry plants yield- 


ing moſt oil, ſeems to have ariſen 
from an obſervation of Hoffman, 
which has probably been miſunder- 


ſtood; “ A pound Aale dry 


„ freſh, they. would, ſcarcely yield 
« above half an ounce ; and the 
« caſe is the ſame in balm, ſage, 
„Kc. The reaſon is, that in dry- 
« ing, the watery. humidity ex- 


of a freſh plant we do not ob- 
** tain above one pound of dry, and 
„ little of the ſubtile oil evaporates 
* in the drying, it follows, that 
© moſe oil ought to be afforded by 
* the. dry than by the freſh.” The 
meaning of which ſeems to be no 
more than this, that if two pounds 
of a freſh plant are by drying redu- 
ced to one, without any Joſs of the 
oil, then the one pound dry ought 
to be equivalent to the two freſh. A 
late writer quotes. an experiment of 
Neumann, which appears to be miſ- 
underſtood in the ſame manner 3 for 
Neumann, in the place referred to, 
ſays only, that dry wormwood is 
found to yield much more oil than 
an equal weight of the freſh. plant. 

rials are yet. wanting in which 
plants have been 


— 


« ſpike flowers yields an ounce of 
1 e e 


* halcs; and as from two, pounds Tz maceration ſhould b 
5 nued ſo long, that the water may 


injured , I: NE 
Whether the addition of ſea-falt, _ 
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viding a quantity of the fubjeR ins 
to two equal weights, and diſtilling 


one while freſh, and the other after 


it has been carefully and moderately 


+ 


dried. 


Bat mhaterer may be the effect. 


moderate exſiccation, it is certain, 
that if the drying be logg 
the produce of oil will be dimuniſhed, 


continued, 


4 » 
d. 
4 . 4 
- * 


* 
51 
of * 


its Colour altered, and its ſmell im- 


* 


N r regard: to the proportion 
of water to be employed, if whole 
plants, moderately dried, are uſed, 


or the ſhavings of woods, as much 


of either may be put into the veſſel 


as, lightly preſſed, will occupy half 


its cavity; and as-much water. may 


be added, as will riſe up ta two thirds. 


its height. The 


e water 


dients, altogether, ſhould never take 


up more than three-fourths. of the 


Kill ; there ſhould be liquor enough 


to prevent any danger of an empy- 


reuma, but not. ſo. much as to be too 
apt to boil over into the receiver. 


Tus maceration fhould be conti 


fully penetrate the parts of the ſub- 
ject. To promote this effect, woods 
ſhould be thinly ſhaved acroſs the 
grain, ov ſawed, roots cut tranſ- 
ver ſely into thin ſſices, barks redu: 
ced into coarſe powder, and 0p 
lightly bruiſed. 8 ery compa & 4 | * © 

tenacious ſubſtances. require the ma- 


ceration to be continued a week. or | 
two, or longer; for thoſe. of a ſofter 


and looſer texture, two or three days 


are ſufficient; whilſt ſome. tender 
. herbs and flowers not only ſtand nor 


in need of any at all, but .are even 


which ſome have recommended, be 
of any real ſervice, is much to be 
doubted. The uſes generally aſſign- 


ed to it are, to penetrate and unlock 


the texture of the ſubje& more ef- 
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fectually chan Iimple water could dos 


and to prevent the fermentation or 


putrefaction, which the matter is 


apt to run into duriug the length of 
time for which the maceration is of- 
ten continued. But ſea;· ſalt ſeems 
rather to harden and condenſe, than 


to ſoften and reſolve, both vegetable 


and animal ſubjects; and if it pre · 
vents putrefaction, it muſt, on that 
very account, be rather injurious 
than of ſervice. The reſolution here 
aimed at, approaches near to a be- 


\ ning putrefaction; and faline 


ubſtances, by retarding this, pro- 
long the maceration far beyond the 
time that would otherwiſe be neceſ- 
Tary. It is in the power of the '6pe- 
rator, 'when he perceives the proceſs 


. _ Coming near this pitch, to put a ſtop 


to it at pleaſure, by proceeding im- 
mediately to diſtillation: by che 
means the whole affair will be finiſh- 


ed in a very little time, with at leaſt 
etcqual advantage in every other re- 


ſpect; provided the manual opera- 


tions of pounding, raſping, and the 


like, which are equally neceſſary in 
either caſe, be fcientifically complied 


TO Bodies of a very viſcous and oom- 


pact texture, were directed, in the 


dinburgh Pharmacopcia, to be 
fermented for ſome days with a 
little yeſt; half their quantity of wa- 


ter is ſufficient for performing the 
fermentation. As much more as is 
neceſſary is to be added afterwards 


before the diſtillation. This procefs 
undoubtedly promotes the reſolu- 
tion of the fubject, and the extrica- 
tion of 'the oil; it rarely happens, 
however, that aſſiſtances of this kind 
are needful. Particular care muſt be 
had not to continue the fermenta- 


tion too long; or to give a bad fla- 
vour to the oil by an Ul-choſen fer- 
metit, or ufing too large a quantity 


5 Some chemiſts pretend, that by 


the addition of Talts and acid {pi 
rits, they have been enabled to gat 

more vil from certain vegetable mat. 
ters than could pollibly be got from 
them without ſuch aſſiſtance. Expe. 
riments made on purpoſe to ſettlethis 
point feem to prove the contrary, 
this at leaſt is conſtantly found to be 
true, that where there is any reaſon 
to think the yield to be greater thay 
uſual, the quality of the oil is pro- 


portionably injured. The quantity 


of true eſfential oil in vegetables can 
by no means be increafed; and 
what 18 really contained in them may 
be eaſily ſeparated wirhout any ad. 
dition of this Rind. All that {aline 
matters can do in this refpeſt, is, to 
make the water fufceptible of x 
greater degree of heat than it cat 
ſuſtain by itfalf, and thus enable it 


to carry 5 grofs unctuous matter 


not vola h to arife with 

ure water: this groſs matter, ming- 
ing with the pure oil, inereaſes the 
quantity, but at the ſame time muſt 
neceſſarily debafe its quality. And 
indeed, when water alone is made 
uſe of, the oil which comes over a- 
bout the end of the operation is re- 
markably leſs fragrant, and of 2 
thicker confiſtence, than that which 
arifes at the beginning; diftilled 
a ſecond time, wich a gentle heat, 
it leaves a large quantity of gros 
8 inſtpid reſinous matter be- 

5 | | | 


Tus choice of proper inſtruments 
is of great conſequence for the per. 
formance of this proceſs to adrat- 
tage. There are forme oils which, 
Pats freely over che ſwan neck of tit 

ead Of the common till : othen, 
teſs volatile, cannot eafily be made td 
Tiſe ſo high. For obraining thel 
Ixft, we would recommend a large 


tow head, having a rim or hollow 


canal round it: in this canal the ol 
is detained on Its firſt 3 


genes conveyied at onde into the re- 
ain ceiver, the advantages of which are 


{ufficiently obvious. 


* With regard to the fire, the ope+ 
On | 9 - 4 
pes rator ought to be expeditious in rai- 


this fag it at firſt, and to Keep. it up, du 
ty; ring the whole proceſs, of ſuch a 
© degree that the oil may freely dis 
til; otherwiſe the oil will be expo- 


— {:d to an unneceſſary heat; a cir- 
my cumſtance which ought as much as 
tity poſſible to be avoided. - Fire com- 


municates to all theſe oils a diſa- 


ey greeable impreſſion, as is evident 
may from their being much. leſs grateful 
ad. when newly diſtilled, than after they 


have Rood for ſome time in a. cool 
place; the longer the heat is conti- 
nued, the more alteration it muſt 
produce in them. 


quire for their diſtillation the heat of 


ttt 

with water ſtrongly boiling : but there 
ings are many alſo which riſe with a heat 
$ the eonſiderably leſs ; ſuch as thoſe of 


lemon and citron-peel, of the flow- 


And ers of lavender and roſemary, and 
made of almoſt all the more odonferous, 
er 2. kinds of flowers. We have alr eady 
d m. obſerved, that theſe flowers have 


of 2 their fragrance much injured, or 
rhich nen deſtroyed, by beating or brui- 
Rilled ing them; it is impaired alſo by the 
heat, immerſion in water in the preſent 
grols procels, and the more fo in propor- 
r be- tion to the continuance of the im- 

nerſon and the heat: henee theſe 

als, diſtilled in the common manger 
ments prove much leſs agreeable in ſmell 
e pet than the ſubjects themſelves. For 
\dvat- the diſtillation of ſubſtances of this 
which cas, another method has been con- 
of tie ved; inſtead of being immerſed in 
hen, water, they are expoſed only to its 
ade W pour. A proper quantity of wa- 
thee der being put into the bottom of the 
large kill, the odoriferous herbs or flow- 
hollo e are laid lighlty in a baſket, of 
the al uch a ſiae that it may enter into 
t, al de fill, and reſt againſt its ſides, 


! 


The greater number of oils re 


made to boil; the ſteam, percelating 
through the ſubject, imbibes the oil, 
without impairing its fragrande, and 
carries it over into the receiver. Oils 


thus obtained poſſeſs the odour of 


the ſubje& in an exquiſite degree, 
and have nothing of the diſagreeable 
ſcent perceivable in thoſe diſtilled by 
boiling them in water in the com- 
mon manner. N 


It may be proper to obſerve, that 


thoſe oils which riſe with a leſs heat 
than that of boiling water, are ge- 
nerally called, by the chemical and 


pharmaceutical writers, light oils; / 


and thoſe which bes the heat of 
water ſtrongly boi ing, are called 
ponderous. We have avoided theſe ex- 
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prefſions, as they might be thought 


to relate to the comparative gravi- 
ties of the oils; with which the ve- 
latility or fixedneſs have no connec- 


tion. Olive oil is lighter than moſt 


of the eſſential oils; but the heat re- 
quiſite to make it diſtil exceeds that 
in which the heavieſt eſfential oil 
diſtils, conſiderably more than the 
heat of boiling water execeds that of 
Tue water employed in the di- 
ſtillation of eſſential oils always im- 


bibes fome portion of the oil; as is 


evident from the ſmell, taſte, and 
colour, which it 'acquires. It can- 


not, however, retain above a certain 
quantity; and therefore, ſuch as) 


has been already uſed and almoſt. 


ſaturated itſelf, may be advanta- 
geouſly employed, inſtead of com- 


mon water, in a ſecond, third, or 


any future diſtillation of the ſame 


ſubject. 8 Bu 

Some late chemical writers re- 
commend, not the water which 
comes over, but that which remains 


in the ſtill, to be ufed a fecond 
time. This can be of 
containing only ſuch parts of the ve- 
ult above the water, The head be- getable as. are _ of ariſing 
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to impede the action of the water as 


a menſtruum, and to endanger an 


Alfter the diſtillation of one oil, 
particular care ſhould be had duly to 
cleanſe the worm before it be em- 
ployed in the diſtillation of a diffe- 
rent plant. Some oils, thoſe of 


wormwood and aniſeeds for inſtance, 


adhere to it ſo tenaciouſly, as not 


to be melted out by heat, or waſh- 


ed off by water: the beſt way of 
cleanſing the worm from theſe, is 


it. 


; Eſſential oils, after they are di- 


ſtilled, ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand 


for ſome days, in veſſels looſely co- 
vered with paper, till they have loſt 
their diſagreeable fiery odour, and 
become limpid: then put them up 
in {mall bottles, which are to be 


kept quite full, cloſely ſtopped,” tn a 


cool place: with theſe cautions, they 


will retain their virtues in perfection 


for many years. 85 


When carelefaly kept, they in 


time gradually loſe of their flavour, 


and become groſs and thick. Some 
endeavour to recover them again af- 
ter they have undergone this change, 
by grinding them with about thrice 


their weight of common ſalt, then 
adding a large proportion of wa- 


ter, and diſtilling them afreſh : the 


purer part ariſes thin and limpid, 
poſſeſſing a great degree of the priſtine 


ſmell and taſte of the oil, though in- 
ferior in both reſpe&s to what the 
oil was at firſt. This rectification, as 


it is called, ſucceeds equally without 
the ſalt: the oils, when thus altered, 


are nearly in the ſame ſtate with the 


turpentines, and other thickened oily 


Juices, which readily yield their 
purer oil in diſtillation with water 
alone. | | 


When eſſential oils have entirely 


Sos ' 


loſt their ſmell ſome recommend 


— * 
o 
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in diſtillation, and which ſerve only 


to run a little ſpirit of wine through 


adding them in the diſtillation of 4 
freſh quantity of the oil of the ſame 
plant; by which means they are ſaid 
to ſatiate themſelves anew with the 
odorous matter, and become entirely 
renovated. This practice, however, 
ought doubtleſs to be diſapproved, 
as being no other than a ſpecious ſo. 
phiſtication; for it can do no more 
than divide, between the old and the 
new, the active matter which belongs 
to the new alone. 


Eſſential oils, medicinally conf. 
dered, agree in the general qualities 
of pungency and heat; in particu- 
lar virtues, they differ as much as 
the ſubjeAs from which they are ob- 
tained, the oil being the direct prin- 
ciple in which the virtues, or at leaſt 
a conſiderable part of the virtues, of 
the ſeveral ſubjeQs reſide. Thus the 
carminative virtue of the warm 
ſeeds, the diuretic of juniper berries, 
the emmenagogue of ſavin, the ner- 
vine of roſemary, the ſtomachic of 
mint, the antiſcorbutic of ſcurvy- 
graſs, the cordial of aromatics, &c. 
are ſuppoſed to be concentrated in 
ee, he nes 
There is another remarkable dif- 
ference in eſſential oils, the founda- 
tion of which is leſs obvious, that 
of the degree of their pungency and 
heat. Theſe are by no means in 
proportion, as might be expected, 
tothoſeof the ſubject they were drawn 
from. The oil of cinnamon, for in- 
ſtance, is exceſſively pungent and fiery; 
in its undiluted ſtate it is almoſt cauſticʒ 
whereas cloves, a ſpice which in ſub 
ſtance is far more pungent than the 
other, yields an oil which is far lis 
fo. This difference ſeems to depend 
partly upon the quantity of oil af. 
forded, cinnamon yielding much lels 
than cloves, and conſequently ha. 
ving its active matter concentrated 
into a ſmaller volume; partly, upon 
a difference in the nature of the ac- 
tive parts themſelves: for though 


eſlenti 


Chap. 5. 
iſential oil contain always the ſpeci- 


— 


fc odour and flavour of their ſub- 


jets, whether grateful or ungrate- 


ful, they do not always contain the 
whole pungency ; this reſides fre- 
quently in a more fixed reſinous mat- 
ter, and does not riſe with the oil. 
After the diſtillation of eloves, pep- 
r, and ſome other ſpices, a part 
of their pungency is found to remain 
behind: a ſimple tincture of them 
in rectiſied ſpirit of wine is even 
more pungent than their pure eſſen- 
tial oils. . ; «4 
The more grateful oils are fre- 
quently made uſe of for reconciling 


to the tomach medicines of them-_ 


ſelves diſguſtful. It has been cu- 
ſtomary to employ. them as correc- 
tors for the reſinous purgatives; an 


uſe which they do not ſeem to be 


well adapted to. All the ſervice 
they can here be of, is, to make the 
reſin fit more eaſily at firſt on the 


ſtomach : far from abating the irri- 


tating quality upon which the vi- 


rulence of its operation depends, . 


theſe pungent oils ſuperadd a freſh 


fimulus, 


Eſſential oils are never given a- 
lone, on account of their extreme 


heat and pungency; which in ſome 


is ſo great, that a ſingle drop let 


fall upon the tongue, produces a 
gangrenous eſchar. They are rea- 
lily imbibed by pure dry ſugar, and 
in this form may be conveniently ex- 
hibited, Ground with eight or ten 
times their weight of the ſugar 
they become ſoluble in aqueous li- 
quors, and thus may be diluted to 
any aſſigned degree. Mueilages alſo 
render them miſcible with water in- 
to an uniform milky liquor. They 
dillolve likewiſe in ſpirit of winej 
the more fragrant in an equal 


weight, and almoſt all of them in 


leſs than four times their own quan- 


tity; theſe ſolutions may be either 
taken on ſugar, or mixed with ſy- 
ups, or the like; on mixing them 


* 


Eential Oils. © 


3. Lavendulæ, 


335 
with water, the liquor grows milky, 
and the oil ſeparates. 

The more pungent oils are em- 
ployed externally againſt paralytic 


complaints, numbneſs, pains, and 


_ aches, cold tumours, and in other 
caſes where particular parts require 


to be heated or ſtimulated. The 


tooth; ach is ſometimes relieved by a 


drop of theſe almoſt cauſtic oils, re- 
ceived on cotton, and cautiouſly in« 
introduced into the hollow tooth. 


» OLEUM ESSENTIALE. 
Lond. e 
TOW ential ail of 
1. Ani, 25 +. "Anke. - 
2. Cr,, _  Cataway © 
Lavender 
4. Mentbæ piperitidis, Peppermint 
5. Menthz ſativæ, Spearmint 


6. Origa ni, Origanum 
7. Pulegii. Pennyroyal 
8. Roriſmarini, 5 Roſemary 


9. Baccæ juniperi, Juniper- berry 
to. Radici: ſaſſafrar, Saſſafras root. 
et. theſe oils be drawn off by di- 
ſtillation, from an alembic with a 
large refrigeratory; but, to prevent 
an empyreuma, water muſt be 
added to the ingredients; and in 
this they muſt be macerated be- 


fore diſtillation. 


The water which comes over with 
the oil in diſtillation is to be kept 
for uſe. | 


OLEA ESSENTIALIA. 
255 Edinb. ; 
fp. ˙ => 
Herbæ menthe ſativæ, of the herbs . 
of garden mint. 
—menthe piperitidis, of Peppermint. 
—ſabing, of Sa vin. 
Summitatum roſimarini, of the top 
of roſemary. 1 BY 


Spicarum florentium lavendulæ, of the 
© flowering ſpikes of lavender. 


| Seminum aniſi, of Aniſeeds. 


Baccarumj uniperi, of Juniper-berries, ' 
Radicis ſaſſaſt at, of Saſſafras root. 
| 1777 we 
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; Piperis Famaicenſity of Jamaica pep - 


per. N 5 | 
Theſe are prepared almoſt in the 
ſame manner as the ſimple diſtilled 
waters, excepting that for procu- 
ring the oil a ſome what leſs quan- 
tity of water is to be ufed.. Seeds 
and woody matters are firſt to be 
bruiſed or ſhaved. The oil a- 
rifes with the water; and as it is 
BEghter or heavier, ſwims on the 


ſurface, or ſinks to the bottom, 


from which it is afterwards to be 
— 7 : *-: 


It is, however, to be remarked, 


that, in preparing theſe diſtilled 


waters and oils, ſo west varieties 


muſt neceſſarily take place from 
the goodneſs of the ſubject itfelf, 
. Its texture, the time of the year, 
and ſuch like circumftances, that 
a a certain and general rule, which 
ſhould ſtrictly apply to each ex- 
ample, can ſcarcely be laid down; 
wheref 
the general method, leaving many 
things to be varied by the judg- 
ment of the operator. | 


To the directions for preparing 
theſe eſſential oils given by the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh colleges, we ſhall 
here next ſubjoin a few remarks on 
their medical properties. 


OLEUM SEMINUM ANISI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Lond. Edin. 
Zſential oil of aniſeeds. 


I his oil poſſeſſes the taſte and 
ſmell of the aniſeeds in perfection. 


It is one of the mildeſt of the diſtil- 


led oils; 15 or 20 drops may be ta- 


ken at a time without danger, tho? 
common practice rarely goes ſo far 


as half this number. Its ſmell is 


extremely durable and diffuſive ; 
milk drawn from the breaſt after 
taking it, is found impregnated with 


its odour; and poſſibly this may be, 
in part, the foundation of the pec- 


ore we have only explained 


toral virtues uſually aſcribed to it: jn 
flatulencies and colics, it is ſaid by 


fome to be lefs effectual than the 
ſeeds themſelves. 

It is remarkable of this oil, that it 
congeals, even when the air is not 
ſenſibly cold, into a butyraceous 
conliſtence : and hence, in the di. 


ſtillation of it, the operator ought 
not to be over-ſolicitous in keeping 
the water in the refrigeratory too 
cool: it behoves him rather to let it 
grow ſomewhat hot, particularly to- 


wards the end of the proceſs; o- 


therwiſe the oil congealing, may ſo 


{top up the worm, as to endanger 


blowing off the head of the ſtill, or 


at leaſt a conſiderable quantity of oil 
"wall remain in it. | 


OLEUM SEMINUM CARUL 
| ESSENTIALE. 
: 4 Lond. 
Eſential oil of caraway ſeed:. 
'The flavour of this exactly reſem- 
bles that of the caraway itſelf. It is 
a very hot and pungent oil; a ſingle 


drop is a moderate doſe, and five or 


fix is a very large one. It is not un- 
frequently made uſe of as a carmina- 
tive; and ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
peculiarly ſerviceable for promoting 
urine, to which it communicates 


ſome degree of its ſmell. 


' OLEUM floram LAVENDULE 


ESSENTIALE. 

Lond. Edin. 
Ejential oil of lavender floers. 
This oil, when in perfection, 1 
very limpid, of a pleaſant yellowiſh 


colour, extremely fragrant, poſſeſ- 


ſing in an eminent degree the pecu- 
liar ſmell - generally admired in the 
flowers. It is a medicine of great 


uſe, both externally and internal. 
ly, in paralytic and lethargic com- 


plaints, rheumatic pains, and de- 
bilities of the nervous ſyſtem. The 
loſe; is from one drop to five or 
— a Laven - 
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Chap. 6. 
| 1 der flowers yield the moſt 


fragrant oil, and in conſiderably the 


largeſt quantity, when they are rea- 
dy to fall off ſpontaneouſly, and the 


leaves begin to ſhow themſelves: the 


ſceds give out extremely little. The 


flowers may be ſeparated from the 
reſt of the plant, by drying it a 
little, and then gently beating it: 
they ſhould be immediately commit- 


ted to diſtillation, and the proceſs 
conduRed with a well regulated gen- 


tle heat; too great heat would not 


only change the colour of the oil, 


but likewiſe make a diſagreeable 


alteration in its ſmell. 


OLEUM MENTHA PIPERI- 
TIDIS ESSENTIALE. 
| Lond. Edinb. 
Eſential oil of the leaves of pepper- 
mint. NS 
This poſſeſſes the ſmell, taſte, and 
virtues of the peppermint in perfec- 
tion; the colour is @ pale greeniſh 
yellow. It is a medicine of great 
pungency and ſubtilty ; and diffuſes, 
almoſt as ſoon as taken, a glowing 


warmth through the whole ſyſtem, 


In colics, accompanied with great 
coldneſs, and in ſome hyſteric com- 
plaints, it is of excelleu. ſervice. A 


drop or two are in general a ſuffi- 


cient doſe. 


OLEUM MEN THE SATIVA 


ESSENTIALE. = 


Tond. Eainb. ; 
Eſential oil of the leaves of common 
| mint, | 
This oil ſmells and taſtes ſtrongly 
of the mint, but is in both reſpects 
ſomewhat leſs agreeable than the 
herb itſelf, It is an uſeful ſtomachic 


hibited in want of appetite, weak- 


nels of the ſtomach, retchings to vo- 


mit, and other like diſorders, when 

not accompanied with heat or in- 
mation : two or three drops, or 

more, are given for a doſe. It is 


inactivity. 
medicine; and not unfrequently ex- 


Eſentiat Or.. 357 


— externally forth 


ſame Purpoſes ; and is an uſeful” 
ingredient in the ſtomachic plaſter of 


the ſhops. | 


 OLEUM ORIGANI 
" ESSENTIALE. 
Lond. | 


. Effential oil of the leaves of origa- 


aun. 

This oil has a very pungent acri- 
monious taſte, and a penetrating 
ſmell. It has been chiefly employed 
externally as an errhine, and for ea- 
ſing pains of the teeth. fads 


OLEUM PULEGII 


EsSSENP IKL. 


FVV | 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of penny- 
| „ © Os» 
This oil, in ſmell and taſte, re - 
ſembles the original plant; the vir- 
tues of which it likewiſe poſſeſſes. It 


is given in hyſterie caſes, from one 


to four or five drops. 


 OLEUM ROSIMARINI 
___ - ESSENTIALE. . 
Tond. Edinb. 
 Effential oil of roſemary. 
The oil of roſemary is 
from the plant in flower. When in 
perfection, it is very light and thin, 
pale, and almoſt colourleſs; of great 
fragrancy, though not quite ſo a- 


greeable as the roſemary itſelf. It 


18 recommended, in the doſe of 'a 
few drops, in nervous and hyſteric 
complaints. Boerhaave holds it in 


great eſteem againſt epilepſies, and 


ſupprefſions of the uterine purga- 
tions occaſioned by weakneſs and 


OLEUM bacearum JUNIPERT 

FD 

Lond. Edinb. 

Eſential oil of juniper-berries. 
This oil is a very warm and pun- 
gent one; of RNS flavour, not 

| | un- 
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unlike las of the berries. In the 
doſe of a drop or two, it proves a 
ſerviceable . carminative and ſtoma- 


chic: in one of ſix, eight, or more, a 


Aimulating, detergent, diuretic, and 
' emmenagogue :- it ſeems to have 


ſomewhat of the nature of the tur- 


pentines, or their diſtilled oil; like 


which it communicates a violent 
ſmell to the urine, 
The oil of theſe berries reſides 


partly in veſicles ſpread through the 
Fubſtance of the fruit, and partly in 


little cells contained in the ſeeds; 


hen the berry is dry, and the oil 


hardened into a reſinous ſubſtance, 


it becomes viſible, upon breaking 


che ſeeds, i in form of little tranſpa- 
rent drops. In order therefore to 


obtain this oil to advantage, we 


ought, previous to the diſtillation, to 
bruife the berry thoroughly, ſo as 
to break the ſeeds, and, e lay 
n the oily receptacles. 


| OLEUM SASSAFRAS 
ESSENTIALE. 

Tond. Edind. © 

_ Efential oil of fafſofr as. 
This is the moſt ponderous of all 
the known eſſential oils, but riſes in 
diſtillation with ſufficient eaſe: it 
appears limpid as water, has a mo- 
derately pungent talte, a very fra- 
grant ſmell, exactly reſembling that 


of the ſaſfafras. It ſtands greatly 


commended as a ſudorific, and for 
purifying the blood and juices: it is 
likewiſe ſuppoſed to be of ſervice 
in humoral aithmasand coughs. The 


doſe is from one drop to eight or 


ten; though Geaſfroy goes as far ag 
twenty. 

The decoction remaining after 
che diſtillation of the oil, affords by 


| inſpiſſation an uſeful extract, of a 
mild, bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent taſte. 


Hoffman ſays, he has given it with 
great benefit, in doſes of a ſcruple, 
as a corroborant in cachectic caſes, 


in thy decline of WT fe- t 
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vers, and for abating e. 
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OLEUNM SABINE 
ESSENTIALE. 
| Lond. Edinb. 
 Efential oil of ſavin leaves. 
| Savin is one of the plants which, 


in former editions of the Edinburgh _ 


Pharmacopaia, were directed to be 
lightly fermented before the giſtilla- 


tion: this, however, i is not very ne: 


ceſſary; for ſavin yields, without 


fermentation, and even without any 
ſuch maceration, a very large quan- 
tity of oil: the foregeing herb ſtands 
more in need of a treatment of this 
kind. The oil of ſavin is a cle, 
brated uterine and emmenagogue; 
in cold phlegmatic habits, it is un- 
doubtedly a medicine of great ſervice, 
though not capable of performing 
what it has been often repreſented 
to do. The doſe is, two or three 
drops, or mere. 


. OLEUM ESSENTIALE PIPE. 


RIS JAMAICENSIS. 
'.. Edinb. 
 Eſential oil of Famaica pepper. 

is is a very elegant oil, and 
may be uſed as a ſuccedaneum to 
thoſe of ſome of the dearer ſpices, 
It is of a fine pale colour ; in fla- 
vour more agreeable than the oil of 
cloves, and not far ſhort of that of 
nutmegs. It finks in water, like 
the oils of ſome of the eaſtern ſpices 


OLEUM PETROLEL 
. Lond. f 


Oil of fell tar. SY 
Diſtil foſſil tar, the bitumen peiro- 


Kum, i in a ſand heat. 


Pu oil obtained from this tar will | 


be more or leſs thin according to the 
continuance of the diſtillation; and 
by its continuance the tar will x 
laſt be reduced to a black coal; and 
then the oil will be pretty deep , 

BW 
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colour, though perfectly fluid. This 
oil has a property ſimilar to that 
of the tincture of nephritic wood in 
water, appearing blue when looked 
upon, but of an orange colour when 
held betwixt the eye and the light. 
By long keeping, it loſes this pro- 
perty. It is leſs diſagreeable than 
ſome of the other empyreumatic oilg 
which had formerly a place in our 
pharmacopeeia, ſuch as the oleum 
lateritium, though very acrid and 
ſtimulating. ets 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINE, 


| Lend. 
e pon att,! 


Common turpentine, five pounds. 
Water, four pounds. 

Diſtil the turpentine with the water 
from an alembic of copper. Af- 

ter the diſtillation of the oil, what 
remains is yellow reſin. 


OLEUM TEREBINTHIN 
RECTIFICAT UM. 
e,, 4s 2 
Reftified cil of turpentine. 
Take of 8 


Diſtilled water, four pints. 
Diſtil. e 


rectifying this oil, is not only tedious 
but accompanied with danger. For 
unleſs the Iuting be very cloſe, ſome 
of the vapour will be apt to get 


will infallibly hurſt the veſſels. This 
rectified oil, which in many phar- 
macopeias is ſtyled ethereal, does 


"ity, ſmell, taſte, or medical qualities, 
m the former. | 4 
The ſpirit of turpentine, as this, 

eſſential - oil has been ſtyled, is not; 

unfrequently taken internally as a 

diuretic and ſudorific. And in 

ſheſe ways it has ſometimes a con · 


Oil of turpentine, one pound; Fo. 


Tax proceſs here propoſed for 


through; and if this catch fire, it 


not conſiderably differ in ſpecific gra- 


ſiderable effect when taken Soon to 
the extent of a few drops only, It 


has, however, been given in much 


larger daſes, ef; ecially when mixed 
with honey. ee has princi- 
pally been had to ſuch doſes in caſes 
of chronic rheumatiſm, particularly 
in thoſe modifications of 1t which are 
ſtyled /ciatica and lumbago. But 
they have not been often ſucceſsful, 
and ſometimes they have had the ef- 
fect of inducing bloody urine. 


LEUN ANIMALE, 
ER Ee 15 


W Animal oil. 
Take of 3 


Ol of hartſhorn, one pound. 


Diſtil three times. 


' OLEUM. e CORNUBUS REC. 


TIFICATUM, five OLEUM 
ANIMALE. 
Edinb. 
Rectiſed oil of horns, or animal oil, 


Take of 


Empyreumatic ail; newly diſtilled 
from the horns of animals, as 
much as you will. 


Piſtil with a gentle heat, in a * 8 


traſs furniſhed with a head, ag 
long as a thin colourleſs oil comes 
over, which is to be freed of al- 
aline ſalt and ſpirit by means of 
water. That this oil may remain 
limpid and good, it ought be put 
up in ſmall phials completely fill- 
ed and inverted, having previouſ- 


ly put into each phial a few drops 


of water, that on inverting it 


the water may interpoſe itſelf be- 
twixt the aiÞ and the mouth of 
the phial. | 
Tu * quantity of oil employed in 
this proceſs ſhould be conſiderable ; 


for it leaves ſo much black matter 


behind in the ſeveral diſtillations, 


that it is reduced at laſt to a ſmall _ 
portion of its original quantity. It 
is ſaid, that the — is got more 
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umpid, by mixing the oil with quick- 
lime into a dont pate; the lime key: 


ing down more of the groſs matter 
than would remain without ſuch an 
addition. The quicklime may here 
alfo, perhaps, act by abſtracting fix- 
ed air; to the N of which 
we are diſpoſed to refer in ſome mea- 


ſure the ſpoiling of the oil on expo- 


ſure to the atmoſphere. 


This oil was firſt introduced by 


Dippelius, whoſe name it has fince 


Animal oils thus rectiſied, are thin 
and limpid, of a ſubtle, penetrating, 
not difogreeable' ſmell and tafle, 
They are ſtrongly recommended as 
anodynes and antiſpaſmodics, in do- 


generally. born. 


ſes from 15 to 30 drops. Hoffman 


reports, that they procure a calm 


- and ſweet fleep, which continues 


often for 20 hours, without being 
followed by any languor or debility, 


but rather leaving the patient more 


alert and cheerful than before : that 


they procure likewiſe a gentle ſweat, 


without increaſing the heat of the 
blood: that given to 20 drops or 
more, on an empty ſtomach, ſix 
hours before the acceſſion of an in- 
termittent fever, they frequently re- 
move the diſorder; and that they 
are likewiſe a very generous remedy 


in inveterate and chronical epilepſies, 


and in convulſive motions, eſpecially 
if given before the uſual time of the 


attack, and preceded by proper eva- 


cuations. ny 
The empyreumatic oils of vege- 
tables, rectified in the ſame manner 


by repeated diſtillations, ſuffer a like 
Change with the animal; loſing their 


dark colour and offenſive ſmell, and 
becoming limpid, penetrating, and 
agreeable: in this ſtate they are ſup- 


poſed, like the animal oil, to be as - 
nodyne, antiſpaſmodic, and diapho- 


xetic, or ſudorific, It is obſervable, 
that all the empyreumatic oils dif. 
ſolve in ſpirit of wine, and that the 


pftener they are reQified or rediſtil: 


a circumſtance in which they fer 
remarkably from eſfential ails, which 
by repeated diſtillations, become 
more and more difficult of ſolu. 


| = they diſfolve tlie more re readily + 


How far theſe rations real] 

poſſeſs the tete een been £ 
ſoribed to them, Bas not yet been 
ſufficiently determined by "experi. 
ence; the tediouſneſs and trouble 
of the rectiſication having prevented 
their coming into general uſe, or be- 
ing often made. They are liable 
alſo to a more material inconveni. 
ence in regard to their medicinal 
uſe, precariouſnefſs in their quality; 
for how perfectly ſoever they be ree- 
tified, they gradually loſe, in keep. 
ing, the qualities they had received 
from that proceſs, and return more 


_ and more towards their original fe- 


tidneſs, ' 1 | 
OLEUM ET SAL SUCCINI. 
. 5 " Edinh, 1 
il and falt of amber. 
Take 5 


a powder and of pure ſand. 
Mix them, and put them into a glaſs 


retort, of which the mixture may 
ſill one half: then adapt a large 
receiver, and diſtil in a ſand- fur- 


nace, with a fire gradually in- 
"creaſed. At firſt a ſpirit will 
come over, with ſome yellow 
oil; then more yellow oil, a- 
long with a little ſalt; and upon 

_ raiſing the heat, more of the ſalt, 
with a reddiſh and black coloured 
When the diſtillation is finiſhed, 
empty the liquor out of the recet: 
yer; and having collected toge- 
ther the ſalt which adheres to the 
ſides, dry it by gentle preſſure 
between the 3 _ ſpongy 
paper; then purify it by ſolu- 
45 tion in warm water and by eryſtal 


| Heation oK 


/ 


Equal parts of amber reduced to 


1 


i e „ 


n SUCCINI: ES = 
CATUM. 0 1 
Hun. 

Diſtil the oil in a glaſs retort 3 
ſix times its quantity of water till 
two thirds of the water have paſs- 
ed into the receiver; then ſepa- 
rate the rectified oil from the wa- 
ter, and keep it lar ule in cloſe 

| ſhut veſſels. 


OLEUM SUCCINI RECTIFI- 
| r 
8 ene : 
\ Reflified. oil of amber. 
Take of | 8 
Oil of amber, one pound. oh 
Diſtil three times. ** 13 


tion of the ſal and oleum ſucei- 
ni at an after part of their work, un- 
der the head of ſales. Here we 
may only obſerve, that they di- 
rect it to be prepared from the am- 
ber alone, without the intervention 
of fand. But this makes no eſſen- 
tial difference in the. aeticle when 
| ant 3-225 7:2" h 


Tas Edinburgh College have re- 
jected what was formerly called the 
ſpirit, as being nothing elſe than 
the watery 3 fraught with the 
inert impurities of the bitumen and 
a very ſmall portion of the ſalt. In 


the diſtillation of amber, the fire 


muſt for ſome time be continued 
gentle, ſearee exceeding the degree 
at which water boils, till the aque- 
ous phlegm and thin oil have ariſen; 
after which it is to be ſlowly in- 
creaſed, If the fire were urged ha- 
lily, the amber would ſwell up, and 
| nſe in its whole ſubſtance into the 
receiver, without undergoing the 
required decompoſition or ſepara- 
tion of its parts. When ſand or ſi - 
qulax dg are mixed. with „. 


rial Oi. 


it is leſs ſubje& to this rarefac- 


tion, and the fire may be raiſed 


ſomewhat more expeditiouſly ; tho? 
this little advantage is perhaps more 
than counterbalanced by the room 


which the ſand takes up in the re- | 


tort. 
Our chemiſts generally leave the 


receiver unluted, that it may be oc» 
caſionally removed as the ſalt riſes 
and £oncretes in the neck of the re- 


tort; from whence it is every now 
and then ſcraped out to prevent the 
vil from carrying it down into the 
receiver. 
begins to ariſe, and no more ſalt ap- 

rs, the diſtillation is ſtopt, tho* 


tit might, perhaps, be continued: | 
longer to advantage. 
Tus London College Pet 85 


their directions for the prepara- 


Mr Pott informs na la A . 


diſſertation on the ſalt of amber, 
publiſhed in the ninth volume of he 


Memoirs of the Academy of Scien · 
ces of Berlin), that the Pruſſian 


workmen, who prepare large quan- 


tities of this ſalt for exportation, 
from cuttings and ſmall pieces of 
amber, perform the diſtiliation with - 
out any intermedium, and in an 
open fire: that ſweeping out the ſalt 


from the neck of the retort being 


found too troubleſome, they ſuffer 


the oil to carry it down inte the re- 
ceiver, and afterwards ſeparate it by 


means of bibulous paper, which im- 
bibes the oil, and leaves the ſalt dry: 


which paper is afterwards ſqueezed 
and diſtilled: that they continue 


the diſtillation till all that can be 
forced over has ariſen, taking care 


only to catch the laſt thick oil in a 


ſeparate receiver; and that from 
this they extract à conſiderable 
quantity of ſalt, by ſhaking it in a 


ſtrong veſſel with three or four freſh 
portions of hot water, and erapo- 
rating and ent che filtered | 


waters. 
The ſpirit of wake fo called, is 
a. 1 0 e of a ſmall 


| | f bx ; 
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When a groſs thick ol | 
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362 
tion of the ſalt in phlegm or wa- 


ter; and therefore is very properly 


employed for diſſolving the ſalt in 
llization. 75 

The ſalt, freed from as much of 
the oil as ſpongy paper will imbibe, 
retains ſo much as to appear of. a 
dark brown colour. Mr Pott ſays, 


the method he has found to ſucceed 


beſt, and with leaſt loſs, is, to diſ- 
ſolve the ſalt in hot water, and put 
into the paper, through which the 
ſolution is to be filtered, a little cot · 
ton ſlightly moiſtened with oil of 
amber : 'this, he fays, detains a good 
deal of the oil of the ſalt, and the 
ſolution paſſes through the more 
pure. The liquor being evaporated 
with a very gentle fire, as that of a 
water bath, and ſet to ſhoot, the 
frit cryſtals prove tranſparent, with. 


a ſlight yellowiſh tinge ; but thoſe 
which follow are brown, oily, and 


bitter, and are therefore to be fur- 
ther depurated in the fame manner. 


The whole quantity of cryſtals a- 


mounts to about one-thirtieth 'of the 
weight of the erude amber employ- 


ed. By ſublimation from ſea-falt, 


as directed in former editions of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopœia, the ſalt 


is thought to be more perfectly and 
more expeditiouſly purified : Mr 


Pott objects to ſublimation, that a 
part of the ſalt is decompoſed by it, 
a coaly matter being left behind, 


- even though the ſalt was previouſly 


purified by cryſtallization : it may 
be preſumed, however, that this coal 


proceeds rather from the burning of 


ſome remains of the oily matter, 
than from the decompoſition of any 
part of the true ſalt. . 
Pure ſalt of amber has a penetra- 
ting, ſubaſtringent aeid, taſte. It 
diſſolves both in water and in recti- 
fed ſpirit; though not readily in ei- 


ther, and ſcarcely at all in the lat- 
ter without the aſſiſtance of heat: 
of cold water in ſummer, it requires 
far its ſolution about twenty times 


| Preparations and Compoſitione. Part Ill 


its own weight; of boiling vn 


ter, only about twice its -weight, 


"Expoſed in a glaſs veſſel, to a 


heat a little greater than that of 
boiling water, it firſt melts, then 
riſes in a white fume, and con- 
cretes again in the upper part of the 
glaſs into fine white flakes, leaving, 
unleſs it was perfectly pure, a little 
coaly matter behind. It efferveſces 
with alkalies both fixed and volatile, 
and forms with them neutral com- 
pounds, much reſembling thoſe 


compoſed of the ſame alkalies and ve. 


getable acids, Mixed with acid li. 


quors, it makes no ſenſible commo- 
tion. 


Ground witk fixed alkaline 
ſalts, it does not exhale any urinou; 
odour. By theſe characters, it is 
conceived this ſalt may be readily 
diſtinguiſned from all the other mat- 
ters that have been mixed with, or 
vended for it. With regard to its 
virtue, it is accounted aperient, diu- 
retic, and, on account of its retain. 
ing ſome portion of the oil, antiby- 
eric : Boerhaave gives it the cha- 
racer of diureticorum et antihyſteri. 
corum prineeps. Its great price, 
however, has prevented its on 
much into uſe ; and perhaps its re 
virtues are not equal to the opinion 
generally entertained. of them. 
The re&Gified oil has a ſtrong bi- 
tumiuous ſmell, and a pungent acrid 
taſte. Given in a doſe of ten ot 


twelve drops, it heats, ſtimulates, 


and promotes the fluid ſecretions: 
It is chiefly" celebrated in hyſterical 
diſorders, ' and in deficiencies of the 


uterine purgations. Sometimes i 


is uſed externally, in liniments for 
weak or paralytic limbs and rheu- 
matic pains. This oil differs from 
all thoſe of the vegetable: kingdom, 
and agrees with the mineral petro- 
lea, in not being ſoluble, either in 
its rectified or unrectified tate, by 
ſpirit of wine, fixt alkaline lixiva, 
or volatile alkaline ſpirits ; the oy 
after long digeſtion or agitauo, ter 

| . paratug 


tions! 


terical 
of the 


Chap. 6. 


e 3s ES | j 
„ * * 4 * * 1 
75 a n : 


Lend. 
Lil of wines 
fe 47031; 


Alcchol, 


diele acid of each one pin. 
Mix them by degrees, and diſtil ; 


taking care that no black foam 


paſſes into the receiyer; Separate 


the oily part of the diſtilled li- 
quor from the volatile vitriolic 


acid, — To the oily. part add as 


much water of pure kali as is ſuf- 
ficient to take away the ſulphu ; 
reous ſmell: then diſtil the ether 


with a gentle heat. The oil of | 


vine remains in the retort, ſwim- 
ming on the watery liquor, from 
which it is to be ſeparated. | 


Sous caution is Fequilite in mix» 
ing the two liquors, that the conſe- 
quent heat and ebullition, which 
would not only diſſipate: a part of 
the mixture, but hazard the break- 
ing of the veſſel and phe fue of the 
operator, may, be avoided. The ſe- 
eureſt way is to add the yitriolic acid 
to the ſpirit of wine by a little at a 
time, waiting till the firſt addition 
be incorporated before another quan- 
tity be put in. By this, the enſuing 
heat is inconſiderable, and the mix- 
jure is effected without inconves 


uence, 


OLEUM ABSINTHII DE. 
STILLATUM.. | 


Roſe Fo 


Eſential oil of wormwood. _ 

Let the freſh leaves of wormwood 
lightly dried be macerated with 
2 ſufficient quantity of water, 
and then ſubject to diſtillation; 
and let the oil which comes over 


* * 
- SF. 
= * £ * n . 
E ential Oil. 
SEE #7 * W * 44 —— 


| does fam uwe... 


| 363 
Tais is one of the more ungrate 
ful oils ; it ſmells . ſtrongly of the 


., wermwood, and contains its parti- 


cular nauſeous taſte, but has little 
or nothing of its bitterneſs, this re- 
maining entire in the decoction left 
after the diſtillation: its colour, 
when drawn from the freſh herb, is 
a dark green; from the dry, a 
browniſh yellow. This oil is re- 


commended by Hoffman as a mild 


anodyne in ſpaſmodic contractions: 
for this purpoſe, he directs a dram 
of it to be diſſolved in an ounce. of 


rectified ſpirit of wine, and ſeven or 


eight drops of the mixture taken for 


a doſe in any convenient vehicle, 
Boerbaave greatly commends in ter. 


tian, fevers, a medicated liquor com- 
poſed of about ſeven grains of this 


oil ground firit with a dram of ſu- 


gar, then with two drams of the ſalt 
ſolved in ſix ounces of the diſtilled 


Water of the ſame plant : two hours 


before the fit is expected, the pa- 


tient is to bathe his feet and legs in 


warm water, and then to drink two 
ounces of the liquor every quarter of 


* 


of wormwood,; aud. afterwards. diſ- 


an hour till the two hours are expi - 


red: by this means, he ſays, all ca- 


ſes of this kind are generally cured 


with eaſe and ſafety, provided there 


N no ſcirrhofity or ſuppuration. 
he oil of wormwood is employed 
chiefly as a vermifuge; and for this 


ternally: it is moſt cenveniently ex- 


hibited in the form of pills, which it 
by y be reduced into by mixing * 


with crumb of breadd. 


In the ſame manner with the oy 
leum abſinthii, the following oils, 
mentioned on the authority of the 


pharmacopœia Roflica, are alſo di- 


rected to be prepared, 
be ſeparated from the water whicck DE Cle 


- purpoſe is ſometimes both applied 
externally to the belly and taken in- 


LEUN 


e Bfential oil of orange-ſhins. 
| OLEUM CORTICUM LIMO- 


-OLEUM AURANTII COR- 
Refs. | 


Eſſence of lemons. 
in a ſeparate ſtate in the ene ve- 
getable, we have already offered 


- fome obſervations. They are obtain- 


ed in a very pure ſtate by diſtilla- 


tion. They are now rejected from 


our pharmacopcias, being employed 
rather as perfumes than as medi- 


cines. This is particularly the eaſe 
with the eſſence of lemons, which is 


a pleaſant oil, of a fine ſmell, very 
near as agreeable as that of the frefh 
peel; it is one of the lighteſt and 


moſt volatile eſſential. oils we have, 
1 N , and almoſt colour- 
fs. It 
three 


1s taken in doſes of two or 
drops, as a cordial, in weak: 
neſs of the ſtomach, &c. tho*'more 


frequently uſed as aperfume. It gives 


a fine flavour to the officinal ſpiritug 
volatilis aromaticus of the Edin- 
burgh college, or the ſpiritus am: 
moniz compoſitus, as it is now ſty- 


led by that of the London: and it 
may be remarked, that it enters this 


formula of both colleges, although 
neither of them has given it a place 


among their preparations, probably 


us it is one of thoſe articles which 


the apothecary rarely prepares for 


himſelf. When ſoap is given in the 


form of pills, by the addition of a 
few drops of this oil they are 


thought to ſit more eaſily on the 
ſtomaccg. | 55 


- OLEUM CARYOPHYLLO-- 


RUM AROMATICORUM 
EsSSENTIALE. 
Rn 14 


Eſential oil of cloves, 
_* "This gil is fo ponderous as to 


remainin g cloves, and the diſtillation 
dil of cloves is uſually deſcribed 28 


on Of theſe eſſential oils, as exiſting 


taken with great ſafety (duly dilu- 


. by infuſion of the recent plant, and 
parating it by preſſure after umpreg- 
plant by heat. This, however, was 


fink „ waters enn iu not bag c. 
vated in diſtillation: if ne Pg 
which comes over be returned on the 


repeated, ſome more oil will gene. 
rally be obtamed, though much in. 
ferior in quality to the firſt, © The 


being © in taſte exceſſively hot and 
« fiery, and of a gold yellow co- 
« Jour.” (Boerh. proceſſ.) Such 
indeed is the compoſition which we 
receive -under this name from Hol- 
land; but the genuine oil of cloves 
is one of the milder oils: it may be 


ted) to the quantity of ten or twelve 
drops or more. Nor 1s its colour at 
all yellow, unleſs it has been long 
and carelefsly kept, or diſtilled by 
too violent a fire: when in perfec- 
tion, it is limpid and colourleſs, of a 
pleaſant, moderately warm and pun- 
3 taſte, and a very agreeable 
imell, much reſembling that of the 
ſpice itſelf. The Dutch oil of cloves 
contains a large quantity of expreſs- 
ed oil, as evidently appears upon ex- 
amining it by diſtillation. This, 
however, cannot be the addition to 
which it owes its acrimony. A ſmall 
proportion of a refinous extract of 
cloves communicates to a large one 
of oil a deep colour, and a great de- 
gree of acrimon. 


OLEUM CHAMOMILLIFLO- 
| „„ 

E ſential oil of camomile. 

An oil of camomile had formerly 
a place in our pharmacopoœias made 


its flowers in olive oil; and again ſe- 
nating it with the active parts of the 


intended only for external : applica- 
tion; but the eſſential oil 18 meant 


to be uſed internally. 1: 


in ſe· 
preg- 
of the 


„ was | 


plica- 
meant 


It 


Chap. 6. Eſential Oils, 1 
>= ig a very pungent oft; ot a agreeable than that of the ce 1 
Fa: not ungrateful ſmell, reſens- f dom- 


bling that of the flowers: its colour 
is yellow, with a caſt of greeniſh or 


brown, It is ſometimes given in the : 
| doſe of a few drops, as a carmina- 


tive, in byſteric diſorders, and like- 
wiſe as a vermifuge: it may be con- 
reniently made into pills with crumb 
of bread. - . 


OLEUM CINNAMOMI COR. 


TICIS. 
Ro. 


Oil of cinnamon. 


This valuable oil is extremely hot 


and pungent, of a moſt agreeable fla- 


vour, like that of the cinnamon it- 


elf, In cold languid caſes, and de- 
bilities of the nervous ſyſtem, it is 
one of the - moſt immediate cordials 
and reſtoratives. 'The doſe is one, 
two, or three. drops : which muſt 
aways be carefully diluted by -the 
mediation of ſugar, &c; for ſo 
great is the pungency of this oil, 


that a ſingle drop let fall upon the 
tongue, undiluted, produces, as Bo- 


erhaave obſerves, a gangrenous eſ- 
char. In the diſtillation of this oil, 
a {mart fire is required; and the 
low head, with a channel round 
it, recommended for the diſtilla- 
tion of the leſs volatile oils, is parti- 
cularly neceſſary for this, which is 
one of the leaſt volatile, and which 
in afforded by the ſpice in ex- 


ceeding ſmall quantity. The di- 


filled water retains no ſmall por- 
tion of the oil; but this oil being 
very ponderous, great part of it 
lublides from the water, on ſtand- 
ing for two or three weeks in a cool 


OLEUM SEMINUM FCENI- 
_ CULI ESSENTIALE. 
ö | 
Eſſential oil of fennel ſeeds. 
The oil obtained from ſweet fen- 


* leeds is much more elegant and 


mon fennel. It is one of the mildeft 


of theſe preparations: it is nearly af 


the ſame degree of warmth with that 
of anniſeeds;. to which it is likewiſe 


ſimilar in flavour, though far more 


grateful. It is given from two or 
three drops to ten or twelve, as a 
carminative, in cold indiſpoſitions 
of the ſtomach; and in ſome kinds 


of coughs for promoting expectora- 


tion. 
OLEUM LIGNI RHODIL 
ESSENTIALE. 
„ 7 nn 
Eſential oil of rhodium. 
This oil is extremely odoriferous, 


and principally employed as a per- 


fume in ſcenting pomatums, and the 


like. Cuſtom has not as yet recet- 


ved any preparation of this eleę 


aromatic wood into internal uſe a- 
mong us. 
_- OLEUM DESTILLATUM 
| _ MACIS. 8 
| Ref. - 
Eſſential oil of mace. 


The ef ti ot of mon amd. 


rately pungent, very volatile, and of 
a {trong aromatic ſmell, like that of 
the ſpice itſelf. It is thin and lim- 


pid, of a pale yellowiſh colour, with - 


a portion of thicker and darker co- 
loured oil at the bottom. This oil 


taken internally to the extent of a 


few drops, is celebrated in vomit- 
ing, ſingullus, and colic pains ; and 
in the fame complaints it has alſo 
been adviſed to be applied external- 
ly to the umbilical region. It is, 


in the ſhops. 


however, but rarely to be met with 


OLEUM MAJORANAZA 
ESSENTIALE. 
 Effential oil of marjoram leaves.” 

This oil is very hot and penetra- 


ting, in flavour not near ſo agree- ' 


Do. 177 
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Ereat ſubtility and volatility; 


* 


| itſelf; when 
in perfection, it is of a pale yellow 


colour; by long keeping, it turns 
reddiſh : if. diftilled with too great 


a heat, it ariſes of this colour at 
firſt. It is ſuppoſed by ſome to be 


peculiarly ſerviceable in relaxations, 


obſtructions, and mucous diſcharges 


of the uterus: the doſe is one or two 


drops. | | 


 OLEUM NUCIS MOSCHATAE 


ESSENTIALE. 

TA } Ree 
Efential oil of nutmegs. a 
The — oil of e pof - 
ſeſſes the flavour and aromatic vir- 
tues of the ſpice in an eminent de- 
gree. It is ſimilar in quality to the 


dil of mace, but ſomewhat leſs grate- 


.  OLEUM RUTA ESSEN: 


_ TIALE. 
| _Roſ.. 
Eſential oil of rue leaves. 


The oil of rue has'a very aerid 


taſte, and a penetrating ſmell, re- 


ſembling that of. the herb, but ra- 


' ther more unpleaſant. It is ſome- - 
times made uſe of in hyſterie difor- 
ders and as an anthelmintic; and alſo 


in epilepſies proceeding from a relax 


| ed ſtate of the nerves. 


Rue yields its oil very ſparing- 


ly. The . largeſt quantity is ob- 
tained from it when the flowers 
are ready to fall off, and the ſeeds 


begin to ſhow themſelves: ſuit- 


able maceration, previous to the di- 


ſtillation, is here extremely neceſ- 


0 


OLEUNMH DESTILLATUM 


SATURELE. 
r 
Eſential oil of ſavory. 
Savory yields on diſtillation a 
ſmall quantity of eſſential oil, of 


4 


«# 
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able as the marjoram 


it is unqueſtionably an active arti 
but among us it is not employel 


in medicine. 


OLEUM DESTILLATUM 
„„ + EANAQETT:: : 
e 
. F#fential oil of tan. 
Tanſy yields on diſtillation an ol 
of a greeniſh colour inclining to yel 


low. It fmells ſtrongly of the herb, 


and poſſeſs at leaſt its aromatic pro. 
perty in a concentrated ſtate. 


OLEUM CERE. 
A 
We war. 
Melt yellow bees-wax with twice its 
quantity of ſand, and diſtil in x 
retort placed in a ſand- furnace. 
At firſt an acid liquor ariſes, and 
afterwards a thick oil, which ſticks 
in the neck of the retort, unleß 
it be heated by applying live 
coal. This may be rectified into 
a thin oil, by diſtilling it ſeverd 
times, without addition, in a ſand: 
heat. | | 


; BoerHaarr directs the wax, cut 
in pieces, to be put into the retort 


firſt, fo as to fill one half of it; 


when as much ſand may be poured 
thereon as will fill the remaining 
half. This 1s a neater, and much 
leſs troubleſome way, than melting 
the wax, and mixing it with the 
ſand before they are put into the 
retort. The author above-mention- 
ed highly commends this oil againl: 
roughneſs and chaps of the ſkin, and 


other like purpoſes : the college of 
Straſburgh ſpeak alſo of its being 


given internally, and ſay it is a pon. 


erful diuretic (ingen: diureticum) 
in doſes from two to four or more 


drops; but its diſagreeable ſmell has. 
prevented its coming into uſe among 


us, ; " - ; E 
The number of eſſential oils 1 
| as - have 


Chaps EfentiatOils 
fink in water, yield, if lowly and 
warily diſtilled, an oil of great fra- 
grancy, which is nevertheleſs ſpecifti- 


; have how a place in the London 


and Edinburgh pharmaeopœias, and 
lkewiſe in the foreign ones of mo- 
dern date, is much leſs con ſiderable 
chan formerly; and perhaps thoſe 
811] retained afford a ſufficient variety 


of the more active and uſeful oils. 


Moſtof the oils mentioned above, pak. 
ticularly thoſe which have a place in the 


London and Edinburgh pharmaco- 


pœias, are prepared by our chemiſts 
in Britain, and are eaſily procurable 
in a tolerable degree of perfection: 
But the oils from the more expen- 
five ſpiceries, though ſtill introduced 


among the preparations in the fo- 


reign pharmacopœias, are, when 
employed among us, uſually import- 
ed from abroad. _ | 


Theſe are frequently ſo much a- 


dulterated, that it is not an eafy 
matter to meet with ſuch as are at 
all fit for uſe. 
terations eaſily difcoverable. The 
groſſer abuſes, indeed, may be rea- 
dily detected: thus, if the oil be 
mixed with ſpirit of wine, it will 
turn milky on the addition of wa- 
ter; if with expreſſed oils, rectified 
ſpirit will diffolve the eſſential, and 
leave the other behind; if with oil 


of turpentine, on dipping a piece 


of paper in the mixture, and drying 
it with a gentle heat, the turpen- 
tine will be betrayed by its ſmell. 
But the more ſubtile artifts have 
contrived other methods of ſophiſti- 
_ which elude all trials of this 

ind. | 

Some have looked upon the ſpe- 
eilie gravity of oils as a certain cri- 
terion of their genuineneſs ; and ac- 
cordingly we have given a table of 
the gravity of ſeveral. This, how- 
ever, 18 not to be abſolutely depend- 
ed on: for the genuine oils, obtain- 
ed from the ſame ſubjects, often 
differ in gravity as much as thoſe 
drawn from different ones. Cinna- 


mon and cloves, whoſe oils uſually 


of this 


Nor are theſe adul- 


367 


cally lighter than the aqueous fluid 
employed in the diſtillation of it; 
whilſt, on the other hand, the laſt 


phy + of ſome of the lighter oils . 


prove ſometimes ſo ponderous as to 
fink in water. 79 3 

As all eſſential oils agree in the 
general properties of ſolubility in 


ſpirit of wine, indiſſolubility in wa- 
ter, miſcibility with water by the 


intervention of certain intermedia, 
volatility in the heat of boiling wa- 
ter, &c. it is plain that they may 
be variouſly mixed with each other, 


or the dearer ſophiſticated with the 
cheaper, without any poſſibility of 


diſcovering the abuſe by any trials 
ind. And, indeed, it 
would not be of much advantage to 
the purchaſer, if he had infallible 
criteria of the genuineneſs of every 
individual oil. It is of as much im- 
portance that they be good, as that 
they be genuine; for genuine oils, 
from inattentive diſtillation and long 


and careleſs keeping, are often 


weaker both in ſmell and tafte than 


the common ſophiſticated ones, 

The ſmell and taſte ſeem to be 
the only certain teſts of which the 
nature of the thing will admit. If 
a bark ſhould have in every reſpect 
the appearance of good cinnamon, 


and ſhould be proved indiſputably 


to be the genuine bark of the ein- 


namon tree; yet if it want the 


cinnamon flavour, or has it but in a 
low degree, we rejeQ it; and the 
caſe is the ſame with the oil. It is 
only from uſe and habit, or compa- 
riſons with ſpecimens of known qua- 


lity, that we can judge of the good- 


neſs, either of the drugs themſelves 


or of their oils. 


Moſt of the eſſential oils indeed, 
are too hot and. pungent to be ta- 
ſted with ſafety; and the ſmell of 


the 
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the ſubject is ſo much concentrated 


in them, that a ſmall variation in 
this reſpe& is not eaſily diſtinguiſn- 


ed: but we can readily dilute them 


to any aſſignable degree. A drop 
of the oil may be diſſolved in ſpirit 
of wine, or received on a bit of ſu- 


gar, and diſſolved by that interme- 
dium in water. The quantity of 


liquor which it thus impregnates 


with its flavour, or the degree of 
flavour which it communicates to a 
certain determinate quantity, will 
be the meaſure of the degree of 


goodneſs of the oil. 755 

We ſhall here ſubjoin the re- 
ſult of ſome experiments, ſhow- 
ing the quantity of effential oil ob- 
tained from different vegetables, re- 
duced into the form of a table. 


The firſt column contains the names 


of the reſpective vegetable ſub- 


ſtances; the ſecond, the quantity of 


each which was ſubmitted to the 
diſtillation ; and the third, the quan- 
tity of oil obtained. In every other 


part of this book, where pound 


weights are mentioned, the Troy 
pound of twelve ounces is meant: 


| but theſe experiments having been. 


a 
. p 


all made hy A pound of ſixteen 


ounces, it was thought expedient to 


ſet down the matter of fact in the 
original weights; eſpecially as the 
ſeveral materials, in the large quan- 
tity commonly required for the di. 
flillation of oils, are purchaſed by 
weights of the ſame kind. But to 
remove any ambiguity which might 
ariſe from hence, and enable the 
reader to judge more readily of the 
yield, a reduction of the weights is 
given in the next column ; whick 
ſhows the number of parts of each 
of the ſubjects from which one part 
of oil was obtained. To. each ar. 
ticle is affixed the author's name 


from whom the experiment was ta- 


ken. The different diftillations of one 
ſubje&, ſeveral of which are infert- 
ed in the table, ſhow how variable 
the yield of oil is, and that the exo- 
tic ſpices, as well as our indigenous 
plants, do not always contain the 
{ame proportien of this active prin- 
ciple; though it muſt be obſerved, 
allo, that part of the differences 
may probably ariſe from the opera- 
tion itſelf having been more or {cls 
carefully performed. 
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Ci 


ABLE 


Chap * 


7 _ Oils: 


Taps 4 the de f aan Ort. brand from ferent 


agallochum wood FR 


Angelica root . 3 


Aniſeed - - 
Anifeed © > 
Aniſeed - - 
Aſlafetida  - = 


Calamus aromaticus Fa 


k 7 


Calamus aromaticus 
Caraway feeds = 
Caraway ſeeds 
Caraway ſeeds "OF 
Caan thiſtle root < 
Cardamom feeds _ =. 
Carrot ſeed d 
Caſcarilla 3 
Camomile flowers 
Common camomile flowers 
Wild camomile flowers 
Wild camomile flowers 


1 


Chervil leaves, freſh | 
Cedar-wood ££ = + 
Cinnamon 5 
Cinnamon - 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon - 
Cinnamon > 75 
Clary ſeeds . 
Clary in flower, freſh 
Cloves S 4 
Cloves F Fore 


Cloves =» 5 
Copaiba balſam — 
Copaiba balſam 2 


Cummin-ſeed = - 
Dictamnus Creticus + 
Dill-ſeed VV 
Llecampane root - 
Elemi - - 


Fennel- ſeed, common 


Fennel-ſeed, ſweet 


Galangal rot 
Garlic root, freſh. $6 
Ginger $ 

Horſeradiſh root, freſh 
Hyſfop . 2: 


F 
10 lb. 1 f 4 dra. 
W. $a 
1 lb. 4 dra. 
3 1. 1 0. 
. 1 02, 
4 OZ, t dra. 
50 lb. 2 02. 
1 lb. 2 ir. 
4 2 
2 1b, 9 dra. 
1 cut. 83 oz. 
1 Ib. fer-. 
5 er. 
2 bb. 14 dra. 
1 Ib. dra. 
1 lb. 30 gra. 
6 Ib. 5 dra. 
1 lb. 20 gra. 
6 Ib. [= 24 dra. 
9 Ib. 3 gra 
1 lb. 2 dra. 
a" Þþ- E 1 dra. 
I Ib. ? > Ve 25 ſer. 
4 Ib. [8 6 dra. 
1 Ib. [ 2 cha. 
1 Ib. [8 ſer. 
4 Ib. 2 2 dra 
130 lb. 37 OZ. 
1 1b. 14 OZ» 
1 lb. 25 OZ, 
2 lb. 5 OZ, 
1. Ib; 6 oz. 
1 buſh]  |2t O. 
1 ID. 30 gra. 
„ 2 O. 
1 bb. |} 43+ ſer. 
1 ö. I OZ. 
5 2 oz LS ſer. 
1 buſli 18 02z. 
5 1 dra 
2 lb. 30 gra. 
8 1 dra. 
8 oz þ- 15 gra. 
| 2» 


[ was obtained from. | 


"_ 


_— 


fo that one part of 


Ha. 


Carth:; 


Neu. 


Leavss; 
Lenmwis. 


; Neum. | 


Hoff 


Neum. 


Lewis © 
Lenvirs 


21-|Lewiss 


Neum. 
Neums. 


Lęauis. 


Carth. 


i Carth, 


Lewis. 


Cartb. 


Lewts. 


INeum. 


M. argge 
Salt. 
Neum. 


354 Lemery 


Carth. 


452 Cartb. 


Leit. 
Lewis. 
Lewis. 
Leauis. 
Neum. 
Neæeum. 


Neum. 


Sf] Cnttefiione.  Panin 


Rho- 


| yn 14 dra. 85 [Carth, 
WP 3 5 : 5 1 5 1 * 64 Carth, 
OP leave - . 4 L 
Hyſſop leaves, freſh | 2 go | 6 Pong | | wry 
Hyſfop leaves, freſh 10 Ib. "PS > rg 427 Lewis 
Hyſſop leaves, freſh . - Mie 427 Hoff 
Juniper-berries + | Ib. 1-3 dm. | | 423 Carth, 
Juniper-berries - af w. „een 
Lavender in flower, freſh 48 x | oz. | [+93 Lewis, 
Lavender in flower, freſh 30. lbb. * eee 403 Lewis. 
Lavender in flower, freſh | 13+ lb. Os at, 7 64 |Hof, 
Lavender flowers, freſh POR lb. | , on 32 |Lenis 
Lavender flowers, dried | 4 lb. FEE, on 32 Heß. 
Lavender flowers, dried | 2 Ib. | | x 02 215 Hof. 
Lavender flowers, dried | 4 Ib. [ | f oz. | 64 Hof. 
Broad leaved 9 4 4 | : 7 70 64 |Carth 
flowers, dry 5% hears ON 128 Cart 
Lovage-root = . 3 | 5 dra. & 25 Mun. 
ace 3 8 : - Ib. | 6 dra. E 217 uarth, 
Mace 7 1 Lewis 
Marjoram in flower, freſh 87 . 34 08+ 2 3 2 
Marjoram in flower, freſh | 134 * a IT en 2 362 Lewis 
Marjotam i in flower, freſh | 34 8 8 T + 2 592 |Lewi; 
Marjoram leaves, freſh | 185 3 = : oz 8 64 Hef. 
Marjoram leaves, dried 4 w. | 8 RY: _ f 256 Neum. 
Maſterwort rot 1 * 5343 =” FS. 448 New 
. Milfoil flowers, dried TS Ib. "18 4. dra. | . 177 Neun. 
Mint in flower, freſh 0 I. 1Y " . 42% Hoff. 
Mint leaves, dried 8 4 Ib. = | * ng 8. 1705 Hoff. 
. i Ela 18} Gf 
Myrrh . 5 n w. yt tra. 1 © | 424 Neum 
Myrrh „ Ib. | - oz. 1.8 16 Haß 
Nummegs ' = 3 8 i on. | > = Geoff 
Nutmegs F ; Ib. 4 dra. 28 32 Neum, 
Nutmegs I 5 Ib. | : dra. | | - 214Sala. 
Nutmegs «<- . = | , w. | 1 25 Carth 
Nutmegs „„ w. 1 dra. 256 Carth 
Parſley ſeeds 6 ® 1 I». | 2 os 1904 |Carth 
Parſley leaves, freſh 238 _ : 2 dra. | | 512 [Carth 
Parſnip ſeeds = 8 1 55 277 |Carth 
Pennyroyal in flower, freſh| >; - | 5 os 4243Carth 
Black pepper 3 _ | | 24 dra. | | -$2 Neun. 
Black pepper . 96 Cart 
Black pepper 1 w. . | 3 a 128 |Heifter 
Black pepper = | 3 1 256 |Geoff 
Black pepper | 6 lb. ö 3 ol | 16 [Neum. 
Pimento 5 „„ 30 85 424 Neum. 
— Rhodium wood l Ib. | | 3 55 64 Sala. 
5 Rhodium wood < ] 1 lb. | 6 Ja 427 27 Sala, 
Rhodium wood 1 Ib. 3 dra. ©: 5 
Rhodium wood ed Ee tones Ol 


9 371 


. E 
otemary in ower As be 4 „ | 
Roſemary leaves 1 ent. . 8 1 3 Carth; 
Roſemary leaves 55 N 1 Ib. . 2 dra. 1 1 4 Lewis, 
Roſemary leaves 1 lb. 3 dra. 6 Sala. 
Roſemary leaves 5 3 Ib. |. 38 dra. | 2 Sala. 
Roſemary leaves 1 I. | * a. 1. + = Neum. 
Roſemary leaves, freſh - 1 w. | 14 dra. | G Carth. 
Roſes 8 1 70 Ib. 0 OZ. ö f 52 ICarth. 
Roſes = 5 100 lb. 4 dra. 224 Lewir. 
A ee „ 
Rue - 255 0 12 lb. 130 gra. 8 1600 Homb. 
Rue - = x 10 bb. 2 dra. E 2 Hoff. 
Rue in flower 10 bb. 4 dra. = 40 Ho. 
Rue in flower = of Ib. 12 1 dra. l. 8 320 Hof. 
due with the ſeeds © = o lb. |S] 2302. 8 | $12. j{2of 
n 4 you - | 72 bb. || 3 oz. 8 | 507 Hoff. 
Gage leaves e pet pak Ib. | 5 14 dra. 8 387. Hof. 
Kage in flower, freſh... 1b, S 5 fer. || e 
Sage of virtue in rating] 34 Ib. z oz. E d 77 Carth; 
Sape of virtue in flower © þ 27 bb. be, 6 dra. Is. 544 |Lewira 
Callafrag _  ,» 15 ＋ 8 lb. 8 14 ö . | 576 I1Lewiss ; 
Sallafras 5 85 6 Ib. 21302. 8. 681 Leauita 
Sarin fad © 6 Ib, 2 ez. 31 55 Hoff: : 
Gunders, yellow Fc 3 5 oz. | 8 48 Neun. 
dnallage ſeeds | 5 13 lb. 2 dra 14 2 ; 
Stechas in flower, freſh -- | t Ib. 24 ſer 2 4 Carth. 
Thyme 1 in flower, freſh 5 lb. 2 dra. | | = oy Neum. : 
Thyme i in flower, dry 2 cwt. {| 5502. 8 88 9 3 8 Lewiss 
Lemon-thymein flower, freſh 7 34 lb. 12 dra. Wo bw * 
Lemon-thyme in fl ower freſh 3 Ib. | 1 4 8 ö | 8 k $4. Lewis. 
Lemon-thyme, dried 2 little 9 Ib. | 25 O2. | ; 5 3 {Lewis « 
Wormwood leaves, dry 104 Ib. | 3 oz. 1 27 Lewis. 
Wommood-leywons dew: 4 1b. | | x oz. 1 1 555 Lei. 
Vomwood leaves dry 38 b. 30%. | Þ# 64 |Lewise 
ledoary 5 25 lbb. 3 02. 192 |Lewire 
2 4-4 lb. ha nk, es 114 Leit. 
N V' J (128 [Neums 
„„ „ 
„ 8A. 
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ACIDUM VITRIOLICUM Dl. 
| Tond. 5 | 
* Diluted or weak vitriolic acid. 


Vitriolic acid, one ounce by 


P ; 

Diſtilled water, eight ounces by 

„FI | 
Mix them by degrees. 


ACIDUM VITRIOLICUM 
TENUE, vulgo SPIRITUS 

„ VITRIOLITENUIS. 
EO TS ew | ES] 
Meat vitriolic atid, commonly call. 
ed weak ſpirit of vitridl. 
» .- SE: 
Vitriolic acid, one part; 
Water, ſeven- parts. 

Mix them. 


Is the former editions of our 
pharmacopœias, directions were gi- 


ven for the preparation of the vi- 
triolic acid by the apothecary him- 


ſelf, under the heads of Spiritus & 
Oleum Vitriali, Spiritus Sulphuris 
per campanam, &c: But as it is 
now found that all theſe modes are 
expenſive, and that this acid may 
be furnifhed at a cheaper rate from 
the trading chemiſts preparing it 
upon a large ſcale, it is with pro- 

priety that both colleges have now 


I 24 7 
{2 8 


rejected it from the preparations, 
and introduced it only into the li 
of the materia media. 

When, however, it is of the degree 
of concentration there required, it 
can be employed for -very few pur- 
poſes in medicine. The moſt ſimple 
form in which it can be advantage. 
ouſly employed internally, is that in 
which it is merely diluted with wa- 


ter: and it is highly proper that 
there ſhould be ſome fixed ſtandard 


in which the acid in this ſtate ſhould 
be kept. It is, however, much to 
be regretted, that the London and 
Edinburgh colleges have not adopt- 
ed the ſame ſtandard with reſpect to 
ſtrength: For in the one, the ſtrong 
acid conſtitutes an eighth; and in 
the other, only a ninth of the mix- 
ture. The former proportion, which 
is that of the Edinburgh college, 
we are inclined to prefer, as it gre 
exactly a dram of acid to the cunce; 
but the dilution by means of dilti- 
led water, which is directed by tlic 
London, is preferable to ſpring-wi- 
ter; which, even in its pureſt ſtate, 
is rarely free from impregnations in 
part affecting the acid. <> 
The acid of vitriol is the mol 
ponderous of all the liquids we are 
acquainted with, and the moſt 
powerful of the acids. If any other 
acid be united with a fixt * 
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falt or earth, upon the addition of 
the vitriolic, ſuch acid will be diſ- 
lodged, and ariſe on applying a mo- 
derate heat, leaving the vitriolic in 


poſſeſſion of the alkali; though 


without this addition it would not 
yield to the moſt vehement fire. 
Mixt with water, it inſtantly creates 
great heat, inſomuch that glaſs veſ- 
{els are apt to crack from the mix- 
ture, unleſs it be very ſlowly per- 
formed: expoſed to the air; it im- 
bibes moiſture, and ſoon acquires a 
remarkable increaſe of weight. In 


medicine, it is employed chiefly as 


ſubſervient to other preparations . it 


is lkewiſe not unfrequently mixed 


with juleps and the like, in ſuch 
quantity as will be ſufficient to give 
the liquor an agreeable tartneſs with 
the intentions of a cooling antiſep- 
tic, reſtringent, and ſtomachic. 

It is particularly uſeful for allayin 9 
inordinate actions of the ſtomach, 
when under the form of ſingultus or 
vomiting; but its medical proper- 
ties have already been mentioned 
under the article Actum Vitrioli- 
cum in the materia medica. 


ACIDUM NITROSU 
„ 
£ Nitrous acid. 

Take of ; 
Purified nitre, by weight, fixty 
ounces z | 1 c 
Vitriolie acid, by weight, twen⸗ 
ty· nine ounces, | | 


Mix and diſtil. 


Taz ſpecific gravity of this is to 
the weight of diſtilled water as 
1,550 to 1,000, 


ACIDUM NITROSUM, vulgo 
dPIRITUS NITRI GLAU- 
BERI. 
| Eainu. 55 8 
Nitrous acid, commonly called Glaus 
ber's ſpirit of nitre. 


Salts. 


| 
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Pureſt nitre, bruiſed, two pounds; 
Vitriolic acid, one pound. 
Having put the nitre into a glaſs 
retort, pour on it the ſpirit ; then 
diſtil in a ſand heat, gradually 
increaſed, till the iron ſand- pot 
becomes of a dull red colour. 


| H+at the vitriolic acid expels 
that of the nitre, in red corroſive 
vapours, which begin to iſſue imme- 


diately upon mixture; and which the 


operator ought cautiouſly to avoid. 
A pound of acid of vitriol is ſuffi- 
cient to expel all the acid from about 
two pounds of nitre, not from more: 
ſome direct equal parts of the two. 
"The ſpirit, in either.caſe, is in qua- 
lity the fame: the difference, in this 
reſpec, affecting only the reſiduum. 
If two parts of nitre be taken 
to one of acid of vitriol, the remain - 
ing alkaline baſis of the nitre is 
completely ſaturated with the vi- 
triolic acid; and the reſult is a 
neutral ſalt, the ſame with vitri- 
olated tartar, as we ſhall ſee here- 
after. If more nitre be uſed, a part 
of the nitre in ſubſtance will remain 


blended with this vitriolated falt : if 


leſs nitre, it cannot afford alkali e- 
nough to ſaturate the vitriolic acid, 
and the reſiduum will not be a neu- 
tral ſalt, but a very acid one. In this 


laſt caſe there is one conveniency ; 


the acid falt heing readily diſſoluble 
in water, ſo as to be got out without 
breaking the retort, which the o- 
thers are not. 


ACIDUM NITROSUM DI 
| LUTUM. 
Lond. 
Diluted or weak nitrous acid. 


Take of 


Nitrous acid, | $1 
Diitilled water, each one pound. 
Mix them, | OS 


> 
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Water. a | 
The vapours ſeparated during 


the mixing of nitrous acid and wa- 
ter, are the permanently elaſtic fluid 


called nitrous. acid air, which is de- 
leterious to animal life. | 
The acid of nitre is next in 
ſtrength to the vitriolic, and diſ- 
lodges all others from alkaline 
ſalts or earths. It differs from all 
the other acids in deflagrating with 
inflammable matters: if a ſolution 
of any inflammable ſubſtance, as 
hartſhorn, &c. in this acid be ſet to 
evaporate, as ſoon as the matter 
approaches to dryneſs, a violent de- 
tonation enſues. 
this acid is as a menſtruum for cer- 
tain minerals, and as the baſis of ſome 
particular preparations to be men- 
tioned hereafter. It has been given 
likewiſe, diluted with any convenient 
Vehicle, as a diuretic, from ten to 
fifty drops. 88 


MURIATICUM. 


ACIDUM 
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The chief uſe of 


ACIDUM NITROSUM Muriatic acid. quir 
> Cot BONG E 7: - Take of ent 1 wh that 
: Edin. Dry ſea-ſalt, ten pounds; ſpat 
Mal nitrous acid. VPuoitriolic acid, fix pounds 3 1 
Take of + + ih os 4 Water, five pounds. the 
Nitrous acid, ; Add, by degrees, the vitriolic acid, ſome 
Water, equal weights. - » - firſt mixed with the water, to the prof 
Mix them, taking care to avoid the ſalt; then diftil aper 
noxious vapours. N : „ | ſixty 
2 1 e | Tus ſpecific gravity of this is to 
In the old editions both of the that of diſtilled water as 1,170 to Ac 
London and Edinburgh pharmaco- 1, ß .. : 
pœias, directions were given for the + : De ay” 
| Preparation of aquafortis fimples ACIDUM MURIATICUM, Tak 
and duplex; but theſe were no more vulgo SPIRITUS SͤaLIS U 
than different forms of preparing an MARINI. Diſt 
impure nitrous acid, unfit for med. Ein. ve 
cal purpoſes. They are therefore, Muriatic acid, commonly called fr 
with propriety, ſuperſeded by the Spirit of ſea-ſalt. 
more ſimple formulæ of acidum ni- Take of ps, 
troſum, and acidum nitreſum dilu- Sea-ſalt, two pounds; Let 
tum, or tenue, mentioned above. Vitriolic acid, di 
In making the diluted acid, diſtil- Water, each one pound. 9 
led water is preferable to common Let the ſalt be firſt put into a pot, p 


and brought to a red heat, that 


the oily impurities may be conſu- v 
med; then commit it to the te- 10 
tort. Next mix the acid with the le 

water, and when the mixture has 2 
_ cooled, pour it upon the fal. at 

Laſtly, diſtil in ſand with a mid. 
dling heat, as long as any acid 1 

comes over. eith 
5 os hea 
Pu marine, or muriatic acid kinc 
ariſes, not in red fumes like the ni. mad 
trous, but in white ones. The ad- mall 
dition of water is more neceſſay the) 
here than in the foregoing proceſs; larg 
the marine vapours being ſo volatile, as 
as ſcarcely to condenſe without ſome ropi 
adventitious humidity. The acid of muc 
vitriol is moſt. conveniently mixed ders 
with the water in an earthen or free 
ſtone-ware veſſel: for unleſs the the 
mixture be made exceedingly ſlow- pien 
ly, it grows ſo hot as to endanger it to 
breaking a glaſs one. fror 
The ſpirit of ſea-ſalt is the weak the 
eſt of the mineral acids, but ſtronger ſtill 
than any of the vegetable: It r. WW kene 


| quit 


II. 


alled 


pot, 
that 
onſu· 
je re 
h the 
e hay 
falt 
mid- 
acid 


acid, 
16 Ns 
e ad- 
eſſary 
els; 
atile, 
ſome 
id of 
nixed 
en or 
the 
ſlow⸗ 
anger 


weak · 
onger 
t fe- 
qui 


from the fire. 


” 4 2 i. 
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quires a 


ter fire to Gilli it than 


that of nitre, yet is more readily diſ- 


ſipated by the action of the air. It 
is uſed chiefly as a menſtruum for 
the making of other preparations; 
ſometimes, likewiſe, it is given, 
properly dilated, as an antiphlogiſtic, 
aperient, and diuretic, from ten to 
ſuty or ſeventy drops. 


ACETUM DISTILLATUM. 
| «CY 
Difiilled vinegar. 
Take of | KS 
Vinegar five pints. = _ ' 

Diftil with a gentle fire, in ' glaſs 
veſſels, ſo long as the drops fall 
free from empyyeuma.* 


Edin. . 

Let eight pounds of - vinegar be 
diſtilled in glaſs veſſels with a 
gentle heat. Let the two firſt 
pounds that come over he thrown 
away as containing too much 
water; let four pounds next fol- 
lowing be reſerved as the diſtil- 
led vinegar. What remains is 


a fill ſtronger acid, but too much 


acted on by the heat. 


Tuis proceſs may be performed 
either in a common. ſtill with its 
head, or in a retort. The better 
kinds of wine-vinegar ſhould be 


made uſe of: thoſe prepared from 


malt liquors, however fine and clear 
they may ſeem to be, contain a 
large quantity of a viſcous ſubſtance, 
as appears from the ſlimineſs and 
ropineſs to which they are very 
much ſubje& : this not only hin- 


ders the acid parts from arifing 


freely, but likewiſe is apt to make 
the vinegar boil over into the reci- 
pient, and at the ſame time diſpoſes 
it to receive a diſagreeable impreſſion 

And indeed, with 
the beſt kind of vinegar, if the di- 
tilation be carried on to any great 


Kgth, it is extremely difficult to 


> 2 


* 
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__ 
avoid an empyreuma. The beſt 
method of preventing this inconve- 


nience is, if a retort be made uſe of, 
to place the ſand but a little way 


up its ſides, and when ſomewhat 
more than half the liquor is come 
over, to pour on the remainder a 
quantity of freſh vinegar equal to 


that of the liquor drawn off This 


may be repeated three or four times; 


the vinegar ſupplied at each time 


being previouſſy made hot. The 
addition of cold liquor would not 
only prolong the operation, but al- 
ſo endanger breaking the retort. 
If the common ſtill be employed, it 
ſhould likewiſe be occaſionally ſup- 

plied with freſh vinegar in pro- 
portion as the ſpirit runs off; and 
this continued until the proceſs can 
be conveniently carried no farther : 
The diſtilled/ſpirit muſt be rectified 
by a ſecond diſtillation in a retort 
or glaſs alembic ; for although the 


head and receiver be of glaſs or 


ſtone ware, the acid will contract 
a metallic taint from the pewter 
worm. on 

The reſiduum of this proceſs is 
commonly thrown away as uſeleſs, 


although, if ſkilfully managed; it 


might be made to turn to good ac- 
count ; the moſt acid parts of the 
vinegar ſtill remaining in it. Mixed 
with about three times its weight of 
fine dry ſand, and committed to di- 
ſtillation in a retort, with a well- 
regulated fire, it yields an exceed- 
ing ſtrong acid ſpirit, together with 
an empyreumatic oil, which taints 


the ſpirit with a diſagreeable odour. 


'This acid is nevertheleſs, without 
any rectification, better for ſome 
purpoſes (as a little of it will go a 
great way) than the pure ſpirit z 
particularly for making the fal diu- 
reticus or kali acetatum of the Lon- 


don college; for there the oily mat- 


ter, on which its ill flavour depends, 
is burnt out by the calcination. 
The ſpirit of vinegar is a purer 


Aa 4 . and 
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and ſtronger acid than vinegar it- 
ſelf, with ' which it agrees in other 
reſpects The medical virtues of 
theſe liquors may be ſeen in the 
teria Medica, under the article 


ActTun, page 116. Their prin- 


cipal difference from the mineral 
acids conſiſts in their being milder, 
leſs ſtimulating, leſs diſpoſed to af- 
fect the kidneys and promote the 
urinary ſecretions, or to coagulate 
the animal juices. The matter left 
after the diſtillation in glaſs-veſſels, 
though not uſed in medicine, would 
doubtleſs prove a ſerviceable deter- 

ent ſaponaceous acid; and in this 
ight it ſtands recommended by 
Porrhaave. * | 15 

ACETUM CONCENTRA- 

1 TP TUM. 

| Suec. 
Concentrated vinegar. 

Let white-wine vinegar be frozen in 


a wooden veſſel in cold winter 


weather; and let the fluid in 


the middle feparated from the ice 


be preſerved for uſe. This may 
be conſidered as ſufficiently ſtrong, 
1f one dram of it be capable of 


ſaturating a ſcruple of the fixed 


vegetable alkali. 


Tuis is a very eaſy mode for ob- 


taining the acid of vinegar in a con- 


_ Eentrated ſtate, and freed from a 


conſiderable proportion of its water, 
| But at the ſame time we do not thugs 
obtain the acid either ſo much con- 


centrated, or in ſo pure a ſtate as by 


. * 


the following proceſs. 
ACIDUM ACETOSUM. 
e 
| Acetous acid. 
„ 
Verdegris, in coarſe powder, two 
ounds. Co 
Pry it perfectly by means of a wa- 
jer-bath ſaturated with. fea-falt 


after that diſtil the liquor. 
Tts ſpecific gravity is to that of 
diſtilled water as 1,050 to 1 ,000, 


then diſtil it in a ſand-bath, and 


By this proceſs it may be readily 
concluded that we obtain the ace. 
tous acid in 1ts moſt concentrated 
ſtate, and with the leaſt admixture 
of water, And after the re. diſtila. 
tion, it may alſo be ſuppoſed that it 
will be free from all mixture of the 


copper. But the internal uſe of i 


has been objected to by ſome, on the 
ſuppoſition that it may till retain 3 
portion of the metal; and hithert 
it has, we believe, been but littl 
employed. | | 


ACIDUM TARTARI CRYS. 


TALLISATUM. 
SUCC. 


KC Malliſed acid of tartar. 


_ 


Take of 


| Prepared chalk, frequently waſh: 
ed with warm water, tuo 

LD oa 
Spring water, thirty two pounds, 
After ſlight boiling, by degrees add 
of cream of tartar ſeven pound, 
or as much as is ſufficient for ſa- 
turation. Removing the veſſel 
from the fire, let it ſtand for haf 
an hour, then cautiouſly pour the 
clear liquor on the ſurface into 3 
glaſs veſſel. Waſh the reſiduum 
or tartarous ſelenites by pouring 
water upon 1t three or four times, 
To this reſiduum afterwards add 
of weak vitriolic acid fixteen 
pounds, let it be digeſted for 1 
day, frequently agitating it with 
a wooden ſpatula. After this 
pour the 8 liquor into a glak 
yeſſel: But with the reſiduum mu 
ſixteen pounds of ſpring water! 
Strain it through paper, and 2. 
in pour water upon the reli 


Auum till it become inGpid. = 
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ts 


e acid liquors mixed together in 
” glaſs wal be boiled to the 
conſiſtence of a thin ſyrup; which 
being ſtrained, muſt be ſet apart 
for the formation of cryſtals. Let 
the cryſtals collected after repeat- 
ed diſtillations be dried upon pa- 
per, and afterwards kept in a dry . 


e. ley , 
Par before cryſtallizatiqn a little 
of the inſpiſſated acid liquor be 
diluted with four times its quan- 
tity of pure water, and a few drops 
of vinegar of litharge be put into it, 
a white ſediment will immediate- 
ly be depoſited. 
of the diluted nitrous acid be then 
added, the mixture will become 
limpid if the tartarous liquor be 
pure and entirely free from the 
vitriolic acid; but if it be not, it 
will become white. This fault, 
however, may be corrected, if the 

acid of tartar be diluted with fix 
pounds of water and a few oun- 
ces of the tartarous ſelenites ad- 
ded to it. After this 1t may be 
digeſted, ſtrained, and cryttal- 

„eee ä 


By this proceſs, the acid of tar- 
tar may be obtained in a pure folid 
form. It would, however, be per- 


haps an improvement of the pro- . 


ceſs, if quicklime were employed in 
place of chalk. For Dr Black has 
found that quicklime abforbs the 
Whole of the tartarous acid, and 


then the ſupernatant liquor contains 


only the alkaline part of the tartar ; 
whereas when chalk is employed, it 
contains a ſolution of ſoluble tartar, 
the chalk obtaining only the ſupera- 
bundant acid. By this method then 
a greater quantity of tartarous acid 
mipht be obtained from the ſedi- 
ment, The tartarous acid has not 
therto been much employed in its 
pure flate, But beſides being uſe- 
il for ſame purpoſes in medicine, 


If a few drops ta 


2 
4 © : 
N. ; 


for which the cream of tartar is at 


preſent in uſe, and where that ſuper- 


ſaturated neutral may be leſs proper, 


there is alſo reaſon to ſuppole, that 


from the employment of the pure 


acid, we ſhould arrive at more cer- 
tainty in the preparation of the an- 


timonium tartarizatum, or tartar e- 
metic, than by employing the cream 
of tartar, the proportion of acid in 
which varies very much from diffe- 
rent circumſtances. The pure acid 
of tartar might alſo probably be em- 


ployed with advantage for bringing 


other metallic ſubſtances to à ſaline 


de. 


ACIDUM TARTARI DE- 
STILLA TUM. 
5 Suec. 
Diſtilled acid of tartar. 

Let pounded crude tartar be put in- 
to a tubulated earthen or iron re- 
tort till it fills about two-thirds of 
it, and let diltillation be perform- 
ed by gradually increaſing the 
heat. Into the recipient, which 
ſhould be very large, an acid li- 

quor will paſs over together with 
the oil; which being ſeparated 
from the oil, muſt again be diftil- 
led from a glaſs retort. DE 

If the reſiduum contained in the 
earthen or iron retort be diluted 
with water ftrained through pa- 
per and boiled to drynels, it gives 
what 1s called the alkali of tartar. 
If this do not appear white, it 
may- become ſuch by buraing, 
ſolution, ſtraining, and evapora- 
tion. e | 


Tuis is another mode of obtain- 
ing both the acid and alkali of tar- 
tar in a pretty pure ſtate, and, ag 
well as the former, it is not unwors 
thy of being adopted into our phar ; 
macopœias. | FF 


AQUA 
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AQUA AERISFIXI.. 
+ , 
a - * erated water. 
Let fpring water be ſaturated with 
the fixed air, or aerial acid, ari- 
fing from a ſolution of chalk in 


vitriolic acid, or in any ſimilar a- 


cid. Water may alſo be impreg- 
nated by the fixed air ariſing 
from fermenting liquors. 


Tus aerial acid, of which we 
have already had occaſion to make 
ſome obſervations, (vide page 65), 
beſides the great influence which it 
has as affecting different ſaline bo- 
dies into the compoſition of which 
it enters, is alſo frequently employ- 


ed in medicine, with a view to its 


own action on the human body. 
The late ingenious Dr Dobſon in 


his Commentary on Fixed Air, as 


pointed out many purpoſes for which 


it may be uſefully employed, and 
ſeveral different forms under which 


it may be uſed. But there is no 
form under which it is at preſent 
more frequently had recourſe to than 
that of aerated or mephitic water, 


as it has often been called. And 


although not yet received either into 
the London or Edinburgh pharma- 
copœias, it is daily employed in 


practice, and is we think juſtly in- 


titled to a place among the ſaline 
Preparations. FE, 

The moſt convenient mode of 
impregnating water with the aerial 
acid, and thus having it in our 
power to exhibit that acid as it 
were in a diluted ſtate, is by means 
of a well known and ſufficiently 
fimple apparatus, contrived by that 
ingenious philaſopher Dr Nooth. 
Such a machine ought, we think, 
-to be kept in every ſhop for the 
more ready. preparation of this fluid. 

Water properly impregnated with 
the aerial acid, has an agreeable aci- 
dulous taſte. - It is often employed 
with great advantage in the way of 


jet 
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common drink, by thoſe who are 
ſubjected to ſtomach ailments, and 
by calculous patients. But, beſides 


this, it furniſhes an excellent ve. 
hicle for the exhibition of many o. 


ther medicines. ä 
Beſides the ſimple aërated water, 
the Pharmacopeeia Roſſica contains 


alſo an aqua aeris fixi martialis, or 
ferruginous aerated water. This is 
prepared by ſuſpending iron wires in 


that water till the water be fully 
ſaturated with the metal. And in 


conſequence of this acid, ſimple wa. 


ter becomes a menſtruum bath for 
different metallic and earthy ſub- 
ſtances, But water in this ſtate 
may be conſidered rather as fitted 
for thoſe purpoſes for which chaly. 
beates are in uſe, than as a pre 
paration of the acrial acid. 


SAL ET OLEUM SUCCINTI, 
TLond. 
Salt and oil of amber. 


Take of 


Amber, two pounds. 

Diſtil in a heat of ſand, gradual 
augmented: an acid liquor, oil 
and falt fouled with oil, will a- 
ſcend, 


Or this article we have already 
offered ſome obſervations: under the 


head of Eſſential Oils. The direc- 


tions here given- by the London col- 
lege differ chiefly from thoſe of the 
Edinburgh college formerly men- 
tioned, 1n no ſand being employed: 


But when care is taken that the 


ſand be pure, it can give no impro- 


per impregnation to the medicine, 
and may prevent ſome inconvenien- 


ces in the diſtillation, particularly 
that of the amber riſing in ſubſtance 


into the receiver. 


SAL SUCCINI PURTT ICA. 


TUS. 
Lond. 
Parified ſalt of amber. 10 


Take 


Chap. 7+ | 
Take of 


Boil the ſalt in the diftille 


Salt of amber, half a pound; 
Diſtilled water, one pant. 


and ſet aſide the ſolution to cry- 


Saur of amber when perfectly 


pure, is white, of an acid taſte, 


and not ungrateful. It requires, 
for its ſolution, of cold water, in 
ſummer, about twenty times its 


weight; of boiling water about 


twice its weight; it is ſcarcely ſo- 
Juble in rectified ſpirit without the 
aſſiſtance of heat. | 

It is given as a cooling diuretic in 
doſes of a few grains, and alſo in hy- 
ſterical complaints. : 


FLORES BENZOES. 
EE? 72 Edinb. a Ul 
Flowers of Benzoine. 
Take of | 
Benzoine, in powder, one pound. 
Put it into an earthen pot, placed in 
ſand ; and, with a ſlow fire, ſub- 
lime the flowers into a paper 
cone fitted to the pot. 
If the flowers be of a yellow co- 
lour, mix them with white clay, 
and ſublime them a ſecond time. 


FLORES BENZOINI, 
Edinb. © 45 
Put any quantity of powdered ben- 
zolne into an earthen pot, to 


which, after filling it with a 


large conical paper cap, apply a 


gentle heat that the flowers may 
ſublime. If the flowers he / im- 


pregnated with oil, let them be 


purified by ſolution in warm wa- 
ter and cryſtallization. 


Bexzoine, expoſed in a retort 
to a gentle fire, melts and ſends up 


into the neck white, ſnining eryſtal- 
line flowers, which are followed by 


in oily ſubſtance. Theſe flowers, 


Salts. 


d water, 
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which are at preſent conſidered as a 
peculiar acid, are by ſome termed a- 
cidum benzoicum. On raifing the 
heat a little-(a recipient being ap- 
plied to the neck of the retort) a 
thin yellowiſh oil comes over, inter- 
mingled with an acid liquor, and af- 
terwards a thick butyraceous ſub- 
ſtance : this laſt, liquefied in boiling 
water, gives out to it a conſiderable 
quantity of ſaline matter (ſeparable 
by filtration and proper exhalation), 
which appears in all reſpects ſimilar 
to the flowers. 
It appears, therefore, that the 
whole quantity of flowers which ben- 
zoine is capable of yielding, cannot 
be obtained by the above proceſſes, 
ſince a conſiderable portion ariſes af- 
ter the time of their being diſconti- 
nued. The greateſt part of the flow- 
ers ariſe with a leſs degree of heat 
than what is neceſſary to elevate the 
oil; but if the operation be haſtily 
conducted, or if the fire be not ex- 
ceedingly gentle, the oil will ariſe 
along with the flowers, and render 
them foul. Hence in the way of 
trade, it is extremely difficult to pre- 
pare them of the requiſite whiteneſs 
and purity; the heat which becomes 
neceſſary, when large quantities of 
the benzoine are employed, being ſo 
great as to force over ſome of the oil 
along with them. Eg 
In order, therefore, to obtain theſe 
flowers in perfection, only a ſmall 
quantity of benzoine ſhould be put 
into the veſſel at a time; and that 
this may not be any impediment to 
the requiſite diſpatch, a number of 
ſhallow, flat-bottomed, earthen diſh- 
es may be employed, each fitted 
with another veſſel inverted over it, 
or a paper cone. With theſe you 
may fill a ſand furnace; having 
freſh diſhes charged in readineſs to 
replace thoſe in the furnace, as ſoon 
as the proceſs ſhall appear finiſhed 
in them: the reſiduum of the ben- 
| | 5” -- 2. =: 


? 


Take of 
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of the veſſels before a freſh parcel 
be put in. ER 


Theſe flowers, when made in per- 


fection, have an agreeable taſte and 
fragrant ſmell. They totally diſ- 


ſolve in ſpirit of wine; and likewiſe, 


by the aſſiſtance of heat, in water; 
dut feparate again from the latter 


upon the liquor's growing cold, 
ſhooting into ſaliue ſpicula, which 
unite together into irregular maſſes. 
By the mediation of ſugar they re- 
main ſuſpended in cold water, and 
thus form an elegant balſamic ſy- 


rup. Some have held them in great 


eſteem as pectoral and ſudorific, in 
the doſe of half a ſcruple or more: 
but the prefent practice rarely makes 


uſe of them, on account of the of- 


fenſive oil which, as uſually prepa- 
red, they are tainted with, and from 
which a freſh ſublimation from to- 
bacco- pipe clay, as formerly practi- 
ſed, did not free them ſo effectually 


as might be wiſhed. The obſerva- 


tions above related, point out the 
method of depurating them more 
perfectly, viz. by ſolution, filtra- 
tion, and cryſtallization. 


They enter the compoſition of the 


paregoric - elixir, or tinctura opii 
camphorata, as it is now called. 


SAL TARTARl. 
Eainb. 
Salt of tartar. 


Tartar, what quantity you pleaſe. 
Roll it up in a piece of moiſt bibu- 
lous paper, or. put it into a cru- 
cible, and ſurrounding it with live 
coals, burn it into a coal; next, 


having beat this coal, calcine it 


in an open crucible with a mid- 
dling heat, .taking care that it 
do not melt, and continue the 
calcination till the coal becomes 
of a white, or at leaſt of an aſh 
colour. hen diſſolve it in warm 


water; ſtrain the liquor through 
oy 


— 


a cloth, and evaporate it in 3 
clean iron veſſel; diligently flir. 
ring it towards the end of the 
proceſs with an iron ſpatula, to 
prevent it from ſticking to the 
bottom of the veſſel. A very 
white ſalt will remain, which is to 
be left a little longer on the fire, 
till the bottom of the veſſel be. 
comes almoſt red. Laſtly, when 
the ſalt is grown cold, let it be put 
up in glaſs veſſels well ſnut. 


Native tartar is a ſaline ſub. 
ſtance, compounded of an acid, of 
a fixt alkali, and of oily, viſcous, 
and colouring matter. The purpoſe 
of the above proceſs 1s, to free it from 
every other matter but the fixed al. 


kali. From the miſtaken notion, 


that tartar was eſſentially an acid 
mixed only with impurities, it hat 


been generally ſuppoſed that the el 


fe& of this operation was the con- 
verſion of an acid into an alkali by 
means of heat. But ſince Mr 
Scheele has diſcovered, that the 
proper matter of tartar, freed from 
the oily and colouring parts, is real. 
ly a ſalt compounded of an acid, 
which is predominant, and a fixt ab 
kali, we have no farther need of ſuch 
an obſcure theory. The acid of the 


tartar by this proceſs is diſſipated by 


means of the heat; and the ol, 
viſcous, and colouring matters, are 
partly diſſipated, and partly brought 
to the ſtate of inſoluble earthy mat- 
ter, eaſily ſeparable by the future 


lixiviation from the alkali, where- 


with they were looſely combined. 
But by the laſt of theſe proceſſes, 
ſomething farther is carried on than 
the ſeparation of the more palpable 
foreign matters. By allowing the 
ſalt, freed from the water of the x: 


ivium, to remain upon the fire till 


the bottom of the veſſel become al 
moſt red, any oily matter that may 
ſtill be preſent ſeems to be decom- 
poſed by the united action of = 


1 


in a 
ftir. 


rat and fixt alkali forming with a 
art of the latter, by their recipro- 


: = cal action, a volatile alkaline falt, 
th © forthwith diſcharged in elaſtic va- 
*% pours. © Befides the complete diſ- 
50 charge of the above principles, the 
e fire remainin | fixed alkali alſo ſuffers a 
1 conſiderable loſs of its fixed air, or. 
when aerial acid; with which, when fully 
e put ſaturated, it forms the imperfect 
s neutral ſalt, denominated by Dr 
Black mild fixed alkali on this ac- 
ſub. count it is ſomewhat cauſtic, conſi- 
d. of derably deliqueſcent, and in propor- 
beak tion to its poſſeſſing theſe properties 
rpoſe more or leſs, it more or leſs nearly 
* approaches to the ſtate of pure alka- 
1 k, It is not, however, fo effec- 
as tually deprived of fixed air as to be 
100 ſufficiently cauſtic for a number of 
ba purpoſes, Where cauſticity is not 
oy. required, the ſalt thus purified is a- 
con: bundantly fit for moſt pharmaceuti- 
i by cal purpoſes : but as native tartar 
Mi generally contains ſmall portions of 
the neutral ſalts beſides the foreign mat- 
Cont ters already noticed, it is neceſſary, 
SU: if we wiſh to have a very pure alka- 
2 i tor nice operations, to employ ery- 
, * ſtalliz ation, and other means beſide 
ſuch the proceſs here directed. 
* The white and red forts of tartar 
a by are equally fit for the purpoſe of 
ally making fixt ſalt ; the only difference 
* i, that the white affords a ſome- 
Alt what larger quantity than the other; 
nat- from ſixteen ounces of this fort, up- 
rand wards of four ounces of fixt alka- 
eres line ſalt may be obtained. The uſe 
* of the paper is to prevent the ſmaller 
ſes, preces of the tartar from dropping 
han down into the aſh-hole, through the 
ble interſtices of the coals, upon firſt in- 
the gecking it into the furnace. | 
lixe The calcination of the ſalt (if the 
till WY bertar was ſufficiently burnt at firſt) 
al. does not increaſe its ſtrength ſo 
much as is f. , 
nay as is ſuppoſed : nor is the 
_ greeniſh or blue colour any certain 
the mark either of its Rrength, or of its 
beat 2 ? 
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having been, as was formerly ſuppo- 
ſed, long expoſed to a vehement fires 


for if the crucible be perfectly clean, 


cloſe covered, and has ſtood the fire 
without cracking, the falt will turn 
out white, though kept melted and 
reverberated ever fo long ; whilſt, 
on the other hand, a fight crack 


happening in the crucible, or a 


ſpark of coal falling in, ſhall in a 
few minutes give the ſalt the colour 
admired. Ihe colour in effect, is a 


mark rather of its containing fome 


flammable matter, than of its 
ſtrength. . 
The vegetable alkali prepared 
from tartar has now no place in the 
London Pharmacopœia, or at leaſt 
it is included under the following ar- 
ticle. | 5 


K ALI PREPARATUM. 


a Lond. 
Prepared kali. 
Take of 


Pot-afh, two pounds; 
Boiling diſtilled water, threepints. 
Diſſolve and filtre through paper; 
evaporate the liquor till a pellicle 
appears on the ſurface; then ſet 
it aſide for a night, that the neu- 
tral ſalts may cryſtallize; after 
Which pour out the liquor, and 
boil away the whole of the water, 
conſtantly ſtirring, leſt any ſalt 
ſhould adhere to the pot. 8 
In like manner is purified impure 


| kali from the aſhes of any kind of 


vegetable. | 
The ſame ſalt may be prepared from 
tartar burnt till it becomes of an 
ah colour. A 


SAL ALCALINUS fixus VE. 
GETABILIS PURIFICA- 


"ET US. | 
1 OS 
Fixed vegetable alkaline ſalt pu- 
„  -Ss | 


Let the fixed alkaline ſalt, called in 
en We Eag 
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_ Engliſh pearl. aſhes, be put into 
.- a crucible, and brought to a 
\. Jomewhat red heat, that the oily 
impurities, if there be any, may 
be conſumed ; then having beat 
and agitated it with an . equal 
weight of water, let them be well 
- mixed, After the feces have ſub- 
ſided, pour the ley into a very 
clean iron pot, and boil to dry- 
neſs, diligently ftirring -the falt 
towards the end of the procels, 
to prevent its ſticking to the veſ- 
8 „„ 
This ſalt, if it hath been rightly pu- 
rrifſiòd, tho' it be very dry, if beat 
with an equal weight of water, 
can be diſſolved into a liquor void 
of colour or ſmell. . 


Tur potaſh uſed in commerce is 
an alkali mixed with a conſiderable 
quantity of remaining charcoal, ſul- 
phur, vitriolated tartar, and oily 
matter. In the large manufactories, 
the alkaline part is indeed conſider- 


ably freed from theſe impurities by 


mixing the weed-aſhes with water, 
evaporating the tlear ley, and burn- 
ing the remaining matter in an oven; 
but beſides that this proceſs is in- 
fufficient for the complete ſeparation 
of the impurities, it alſo ſuperadds 
a quantity of ſtony matter, giving 
to the alkali the pearl appearance 
(whence its ek. and rendering 
it altogether unfit for pharmaceuti- 
cal purpoſes. By the proceſſes here 
directed, the alkali is effectually 
freed from all theſe heterogeneous 
matters, excepting perhaps a ſmall 
proportion of vitriolated tartar, or o- 
ther neutral ſalt, which may very 
generally be neglected. As in this 
proceſs no after calcination. is direc- 
' ted, it is probable that the fixed al- 


kali thus prepared will not prove ſo 


cauſtic, that is to ſay, is not ſo 


conſiderably deprived of fixed air, 


as in the proceſs directed for pre- 


paring the fal tartari. It is, how- 
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bove proceſs as the moſt convenient 


college would perhaps have done 


term Potaſſa; a name which has 


ever, ſufficiently --pure for molt 
purpoſes ; and we conſider the 3. 


and cheap method of obtaining the 


vegetable fixed alkali in its mill 


ſtate. | 
Tus purified vegetable alkali, hay 
been known in our -pharmacopcizz 
under the different names of / al. 
Jinthii, ſal tartari, &c. But ll 
theſe being now known to be at bot- 
tom the ſame, the terms, as leading 
to error, have been with juſtice expun- 
ged; and it has been a deſideratum 
to diſcover ſome ſhort name equally 
applicable to the whole, The tem 
employed by the Edinburgh college 
is too long, being rather a deſcrip. 
tion than a name. But to that em. 
ployed by the London college, Aal, 
objections have alſo been made. And 
it muſt be allowed, that beſides the 
inconveniences which ariſes from its 
being an indeclinable word, the fol 
fil alkali is equally intitled to the 
ſame appellation. Beſides this, as 
a conſiderable portion of the fol- 
fil alkali is prepared from burning a 
vegetable growing on the fea coalts 
which has the name of Kali, the kali 
ſpinoſum of Linnzus, ſome apparent 
contradiction and ambiguity may 
from thence ariſe. And the London 


better, if they had adopted the 


been appropriated to this ſalt by 
ſome of the moſt eminent modern 
chemiſts. 

The purified potaſſa is frequently 
employed in medicine, in conjunc- 
tion with other articles, particularly 
for the formation of ſaline neutral 


draughts and mixtures: But it is u- 


ſed alſo by itſelf in doſes from three 
or four grains to fifteen or twenty; 
and it frequently operates as 4 
powerful diuretic, particularly when 
aided by proper dilution. 


AQUA 


Chap. 7. 


QA KALTL. 
Vater of tali. 
Take of LM 4 g a 
ali, one pound. 
Nie it by in a ogg" place till it be 
diſſolved, and then ſtrain it. 


'Tars article had a place in former 
editions of our pharmacopœias un- 


der the titles of lixivium tartari, li- 


quamen ſalis tartaris, oleum tartari 
per deliquium, &c. It is, however, 
to be confidered as a mere watery 
ſolution of the mild vegetable alkali, 
formed by its attracting moiſture 
from the air; and therefore it is 
vith propriety ſtyled the agua kali. 

he ſolutions of fixt alkaline ſalts, 
elfected by expoling them to a moiſt 
air, are generally looked upon as 
being purer than thoſe made by ap- 
phing water directly: for though 
the ſalt be repeatedly diffolved in 
water, filtered, and exſiccated; yet 
on being liquefied by the humidity 
of the air, it will ſtill depoſite a por- 
tion of earthy matter: but it muſt 
be obſerved, that the exſiccated ſalt 
leaves always an earthy matter on 
being diſſolved in water, as well as 
on being, deliquated in the air. 
Whether it leaves more in the one way 
than in the other, is not determined 
with preciſion. The deliquated lix- 
um is ſaid to contain nearly one 
part of alkaline ſalt to three of an 


aqueous fluid. It is indifferent, in 


regard to the lixivium itſelf, whether 
the white aſhes of tartar, or the ſalt 
extracted from them, be uſed; but 
s the aſhes leave a much greater 
quantity of earth, the ſeparation of 
ley proves more troubleſome. 
| The aqua kali of the preſent edi- 
tion of the London pharmacopœia 
then, may be conſidered as an im- 
provement of the lixivium tartari of 
their former edition. But the Edin- 
burgh college conſidering this ſolu- 
un as being in no reſpect different 


ee, 


from chat made by pure water, have 


entirely rejected this preparation 

from their pharmacopœia, and pro- 

bably with juſtice. 1 5 

AQUA KALI PURL 
| Lond, 

Take of 
Kali, four pounds; 

uick lime, fix pounds z _ 
Diſtilled water, four gallons, 

Put four pints of water to the lime, 
and let them ſtand together for 
an hour; after which, add the 

kali and the reſt of the water; 
then boil for a quarter of an hour: 
ſuffer the liquor to cool and 
ſtrain, A pint of this liquor 
ought to weigh ſixteen ounces. If 


the liquor efferveſces with any a- 
cid, add more lime. | 


ond. 
Water of pure kali. 


A preparation. ſimilar to this 
had a place in the former edition of 
the London Pharmacopœia, under 
the title of lixivium ſaponarium. 
eg by deprivifig the mild 
alkali of its aerial acid, renders it 
cauſtic: hence this ley is much more 
acrimonious, and acts more power- 
fully as a menſtruum of oils, fats, &c. 
than a ſolution of the potaſſa alone. 
The lime ſhould be uſed freſh from 
the kiln; by long keeping, even in 
cloſe veſſels, it loſes of its ſtrength: 
ſuch ſhould be made choice of as is 
thoroughly burnt or calcined, which 
may be known by its comparative 
lightneſs. 1 

All the inſtruments employed in 


this proceſs, ſhould be either of 


wood, earthen ware, or glaſs : the 
common metallic ones would be cor- 
roded by the ley, ſo as either to 
diſcolour or communicate diſagree- 
able qualities to it. If it ſhould be 
needful to filtre or ſtrain the hquor, 
care muſt be taken that the. filtre or 
ſtrainer be of vegetable matter; 


woollen, ſilk, and that fort of filter- 


% 
ing paper which is made of animal 


ſubſtances, are quickly corroded and 


diffolved by it. 


The liquor is moſt conveniently 


' - weighed in a narrow-necked glaſs 
bottle, of ſuch a ſize, that the mea- 
fure of a wine pint may ariſe ſome _ 


height into its neck; the place 
to which it reaches. being marked 
with a diamond. A pint of the 
common leys of our ſoapmakers 
weighs more than fixteen ounces: it 
has been found that their ſoap-ley 
will be reduced to the ftandard here 
propoſed, by mixing it with ſome- 
thing leſs than an equal meaſure of 


water. - | 
Although this liquor is indeed 
pure alkali diſſolved in water, yet we 


are inclined to give the preference to 
the name employed by the Edin- 
burgh college, as well as to the 
modes of preparing it, directed in 
the following formulæ. 
LIXIVIUM CAUSTICUM. 

. 35 
Cauſtic ley. 


1 Take of 


| Freſh - burnt quicklime, eight 
_ ounces; | 2 | 

Purified fixed vegetable alkaline 
falt, eight ounces. 


Throw in the quicklime, with 


. twenty-eight ounces of warm wa- 
ter, into an iron or earthen veſſel. 
The ebullition and extinction of 
the lime being perfectly finiſhed, 
inſtantly add the alkaline falt ; 
and having thoroughly mixed 
them, ſhut the veſſel till it 
_ e£ools. Stir the cooled matter, and 
pour out the whole into a glaſs 
funnel, whoſe throat muſt be ſtopt 
up with a piece of clean rag. Let 
the upper mouth of the funnel be 
Covered, whilſt the tube of it 
is inſerted into a glaſs veſſel, ſo 
that the ley may gradually drop 
+ through the rag into that veſſel. 
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When it firſt gives over drop- 
ping, pour upon it into the fun. 
nel ſome ounces of water; but 
cautiouſly, and in ſuch a man. 
ner, that the water ſhall ſwim a. 
bove the matter. The ley will a. 
gain begin to drop, and the af. 

. fuſion of water is to be repeat- 

ed in the ſame manner, until 

three pounds have dropped, which 
takes up the ſpace of two or 
three days; then agitating the 
ſupertor and inferior parts of the 
ley together, mix them, and put 
up the liquor in a well-ſhut veſſel, 

If the ley be rightly prepared, it 

will be void of colour or ſmell; 
nor will it raiſe an efferveſcence 

with acids, except, perhaps, z 

very flight one. Colour and o- 

dour + denote the ſalt not ſuffi: 
ciently calcined ; and efferveſ- 


- cence, that the quicklime has not 


been good. 


| Tax reaſons and propriety of the 
different ſteps 


in the above proceſs 
will be beſt underſtood by ſtudying 
the theory on which it is founded. 
The principle of mildneſs in all al- 
kaline ſalts, whether fixed or vola- 
tile, vegetable or foſſil, is very evi- 
dently fixed air, or the aerial acid: 
But as quicklime has a greater at- 


traction for fixed air thanany of theſe 


ſalts, ſo if this ſubſtance be preſented 
to any of them, they are thereby de- 
prived of their fixed air, and forth- 
with become cauſtic, This is what 
preciſely happens in the above pro- 
ceſſes (fee AnaLysis of VEGE- 
TABLES by Fixx, Fate 40. The 
propriety of cloſely ſhutting the veſ- 
fels through almoſt every ſtep of the 
operation, is ſufficiently obvious; viz. 
to prevent the abſorption of fixed 


air from the atmoſphere, which 


might defeat our intentions. When 
only a piece of cloth is put into the 
throat of the funnel, the 3 


Chap- * OY; 
% much more tedious, | becauſe 
the pores of the cloth are ſoon 
blocked up with the wet powdery 
matter. To prevent this, it may 
be convenient to place above the 
cloth a piece of fine Fly's wire- 
work ; but as metallic matters are 
a 
by Dr Black is of all propoſed the 
moſt eligible. The Doctor firſt * 
a rugged ſtone into the tube of the 
funnel, in a certain place of which 
it forms itſelf a firm bed, whilſt the 
inequalities on its ſurface afford in- 
terſtices of ſufficient ſize for the paſ- 
ſage of the filtering 1 On the 
upper ſurface of this flone he lightly 
impedes a thin layer of lint or clean 
tow ; immediately above this, but 
not in contact with it, he drops a 
tone fimilar to the former, and of a 
ſize proportioned to the ſwell in the 
upper part of the tube of the funnel. 
The interſtices hetween this ſecond 
tone and the funnel are filled up 
vith ſtones of a leſs dimenſion, and 
the gradation uniformly continued 
till pretty ſmall ſand is employed. 
Finally, this 1s covered with a layer 
of coarſer ſand and ſmall ſtones to 
ſuſtain the weight of the matter, and 
to prevent its being inviſcated in the 
minute interflices of the fine ſand. 
The throat of the funnel being thus 
built up, the ſtony fabric is to be 
freed of clay and other adhering im- 
purities, by making clean water paſs 
through it till the water comes clear 
ad trauſparent from the extremity 
a the funnel, It is obvious, that in 
tus contrivance the author has, as 
ulual, copied nature in the means ſhe 
mploys to depurate watery matters 
n the bowels of the earth; and it 
night be uſefully applied for the fil- 
tation of various other fluids. _ 

lt is a very neceſſary caution to 
pour the water gently into the fun- 
vel; for if it be thrown in a forcible 


» 2 quantity of the powdery 


| 1 N i Salts. 


t to be corroded, the method uſed 


leſs. That part of the ley holding 


the greateſt quantity of ſalt in ſolu- 


tion, will no doubt be heavieſt, and 
will conſequently fink loweſt in-the 


veſſel : the, agitation of the ley is- 


therefore neceſſary, in order to pro- 


cure a ſolution of uniform ſtrength 


through all its parts. If the falt has 


been previouſly freed of oily and - 
ther inflammable matters, this ley 


will be colourleſs and void of ſmell. 
If the quicklime has been ſo effec- _ 


tually deprived of its own fixed air, 
as to be able to abſorb the whole of 


that in the alkali, the ley will make 


no efferyeſcence with acids, being 
now deprived . of fixed air, to the 


diſcharge of which by acids this ap- 
pearance is · be aſcribed in the mild 
or acrated alkalies. 


The cauſtic ley is therefore to be 
conſidered as a 21 6 | 
kali in water. See article FixzD 
An, tn th 
It may be proper to abſerve, for 


the ſake of underſtanding the whole 
of the theory of the above proceſs, 


that whilſt the alkali has . become 
cauſtic, from being deprived of fixed 
air by the quicklime, the lime has in, 
its turn become mild and inſoluble. 
in water from having received the 
fixed air of the alkali. | 


: 


The cauſtic ley, under various 


pompous names, has been much uſed. 
as a lithontriptic; but its fame is 
now beginning to decline. In aci- 
dities in the ſtomach, attended with, 


much flatulence and laxity, the cau- 


ſtic ley is better adapted than mild 


alkalies; as in its union with the acid 


matter it does not ſeparate air. 


When covered with mucilaginous 
matters, it may be ſafely taken into 


the ſtomach; and by ſtimulating, it 
coincides with the other intentions 


of cure; by ſome dyſpeptic patients 
it has been employed with advantage. 


B b 


R 385. 
matter will be waſhed down, and 


render all our previous labour uſe- - 


ution of pure al- 
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KALI PURUM. _ 


Takes of 5 5” 
Water of pure 
„„ $a 
Evaporate it to dryneſs; after which 
llet the ſalt melt on the fire, and 
„„ TOTS» 


CAUSTICUM COMMUNE 
__ © ACERRIMUM. : 
. ny J 
. common cauſtic. 
a int ommon cauflic. 
Cauſtic ley, 
- * pleaſe. 


*, 


' 


Evaporate it in a very clean iron 


veſſel upon a gentle fire, till, an 


the ebulliion celng, the Thllne 


matter gently flows like oil, 


which happens before the veſſel 
becomes red. Pour out the cats | 
Kic, thus liquefied, upon a ſmooth - 


iron plate ; let it be divided into 


{mall pieces before it hardens, 
put up into, 


and theſe are to be 


-Tnrrss preparations may be con- 
sdered as differing in no eſſential 
rticular. But the directions given 
y the Edinburgh college are the 
moſt preciſe and diſtin c. 


The effect of the above proceſſes c 
is ſimply to diſcharge the water of 


the ſolution, whereby the cauſticity 
of the alkali is more concentrated 
in any given quantity. Theſe pre- 
parations are ſtrong and ſudden 
cauſtics. The cauſtic prepared in 
this way has an inconvenience of 
being apt to liquefy too much upon 
the part to which it is applied, ſ6 
that it is not eaſily confined within 
the limits in which it is' intended to 
wperate; and indeed the ſuddenneſs 
of its action depends on this diſpo- 


Ation to liquely, AE 


ka ee . 


 CAUSTICUM COMMUNEM:. 
what quantity yu 1100s. 


ſubſtance renders the preparation 


| preparations gradually reſume thei 


* 


CALX CUM KALI Pogo. 
. 8 3 Þ Ph 4 3 


Time with pure hall.” 
5 Gee 
| Quick-lime, five pounds and four 
_ ounces; F 
Water of pure kali, ſixteen pound 
V 
Boil away the water of pure kali to 
a fourth part; then ſprinkle in 
the lime, broken to powder by 
the affiſion of water, Keep it 
ina veſſel cloſe ſtopped. 


3 OO 5 ; 
De milder conimon canflic, 
V 

Cauſtic ley, what quantity yoy 
= Ce en 
Evaporate in an iron veſſel till one. 
third remains; then mix with it 
as much new-ſlaked quicklime 
asf will bring it to the conſif- 
ence of pretty ſolid pap, which 
is to be kept in a veſſel cloſely 
. opt, %%ͤ%⅛ĩ?Q᷑ Ong | 


Fuse preparations do not efſen- 
tially differ from each other, while 
the chief difference between the pre- 
ſent formula and that which food 
in the laſt edition of the London 
pharmacopceia is in the name. |t 
was then ſtyled the cauſticum con- 
mune acerrimum. 
Here the addition of lime nn 


leſs apt to liquefy than the forego- 
ing, and conſequently it is more e. 
fily confinable within the intended 
limits, but proportionably flower il 
ity operation. The deſign of keey 
ing or of flaking the lime is, that 
its acrimony may be ſomewhat # 
V 

Expoſed long to the air, theſe 


ower of cfferveſcence, and loſe pro 
F 1 22 boni 


{ 
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vity which. the 2 RM had _ 
duced in them. | 


NATROW PREPARATUM. 
„ : 

AR natron. 

Take of | 
Barilla, powdered, two pounds ; 
Diſtilled water, one gallon. 

Boil the barilla in four pints of wa- 
ter for half an hour, and ftrain. 
Boil the part which remains after 
ſtraining with the reſt of the wa- 
ter, and ſtrain. Evaporate the 
mixed liquors to two pints, and 
ſet them by for eight days: 
rain this liquor again; and, af- 

ter due boiling, ſet it aſide to ery- 

allize, Diffolve the cryſtals in 
diſtilled waters ſtrain the ſolution, 
boiland ſet it aſide " cryſtallize, 


Taz name of a here uſed 
by the London college for the fix- 


their name for the vegetable alkali, 
been by ſome objected to. And 
although they are here ſupported 


by the authority of the ancients, yet 
perhaps they would have done bet ed uſeſul in affections of the lend 


ter in following the beſt modern 
chemiſts by employing the term ſal 
foda, This article differs in name 
only from the anten . 


SAL ALCALINUS _ ros. 
SILIS PURIFICAT US. 
Eain. 


Wer, 77 alkaline ſalt purified. 


1405 of Spaniſh kali, r 


called ſoda or bar * as much 
as you pleaſe. 


Bruiſe them; then boil i in 0 8 till Top 


all the falt be diſſolved in the wa- 


ter. Strain this thro* paper, and - 


eraporate in an iron veſſel, ſo that 


aſter the liquor has cooled the ſalt 


may concrete into cryſtals. 


35 


portionably of the additional adi · 


ed foſſil alkali, has, as well as 


jap. 7. JO C 357 
By the above proceſſes, the foſſil 


alkali is obtained ſufficiently pure, 


being much more diſpoſed to cry- 


ſtallize than the vegetable alkali; 
the admixture of this laſt, objected 


to by Dr Lewis, is hereby in a great . 


meaſure prevented. 


It is with great propriety, that in | 


this, as well as many other proceſ- 
ſes, the London college direct the 
uſe of diftilled water, as being free 
from every gg re" 

The natron, or foſſil alkali, is 
found lying upon the ground in the 
iſland of Teneriff, and ſome other 


countries. The native productions 


of this ſalt ſeem to have been better 


known to the ancients than to late 


naturaliſts; and it is, with good 


reaſon, ſuppoſed to be the nitre of 
the Bible. How far the native na- 
. may ſuperſede artificial means 

procure it from mixed bodies, we 
have not been able to n with 
certainty. 


The folbb bali is not add a 


conſtituent of different neutrals, but 
is alſo ſometimes employed as a me 


dicine by itſelf. And in its purified 
ſtate it has been by ſome reckon- 


photons kind, 


AMMONIA PREPARATA. | 


| Prepared ammonia. * 
Take of 5 8 
Sal ammaniac, powdered, one 
pound ; d * 89 
Prepared "chalk, two —— 75 
Mix and ſublime. 1 N 
A A AMMONIE. * 
6 ow of ammonia. | 


Take of 1 
Sal ammoniac, one pound; 7 
Pot- aſh, one pound and a balls 
Water, four pints. 


Draw off two pints, by duzen 


with a flow fire. 
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ALCALI VOLATILE ex 
SALE AMMONIACO, vulgo 
SAL AMMONIACUS YO- 
LATILIS, e 
Valatile altali from ſal ammoniac, 
commonly called Yolatile ſal am- 


moniac. 


Take of 


Sal ammoniac, one pound; 
. Chalk, very pure and dry, two 


pounds; 


Mix them well, and ſublime from 2 


| retort into a refrigerated recei- 
ver. © OP k by . : 5 


_SPIRITUS SALIS AMMQO- 
FTW 5 
) = * 

„ Spirit of ſal ammaniac. 
Take %% 
Sal ammoniac, 


Purified vegetable fixed alkali 


of each ſixteen ounces; 

Water, two pounds. 
Having mixed the ſalts, and put 
them into a glaſs retort, pour in 
the water; then diſtil to dryneſs 
with a ſand-bath, gradually rai- 
ſing the heet. 7 


Tuxsz articles, which in the 
laſt edition of the London Pharma- 
copa1a were ſtyled /piritus et ſal vo- 


latilis falis ammoniaci, were then di- 
rected to be prepared in the ſame 
manner. „ | 


Sal ammoniac is a neutral ſalt, 


compoſed of volatile alkali and ma- 


Tine acid. In theſe proceſſes the a- 


cid is abſorbed by the fixt alkali or 


chalk ; and the volatile alkali is of 
courſe ſet at iberty, g. 
The volatile alkali is, however, 


in its mild ſtate, having catched 
the fixed air, or atrial acid, diſ- 


charged from the fixed alkali or 
chalk on their uniting with the mu- 
__—__ 
The fixt alkali begins to act upon 
the {al ammoniac, and extricates a 


2 388 . Preparations and Compoſitions, Part 111 


pungent urinous odour as ſoon ax 


they arg mixed. Hence it is moſt 
gonvenient not to mix them till py 
into the diftilling veſſel: the tx, 
ſalts may be diſſolved ſeparately in 
water, the ſolutions poured into 2 
retort, and a receiver immediately 
fitted on. An, equal weight of the 


fixt ſalt is fully, perhaps more than 


N to extricate all the vola, 
tile. | | 
| Chalk does not begin to act up, 
on the ſal ammoniac till a conſider: 
able heat be applied. Hence the 
may be without inconvenience, and 
indeed ought to be thoroughly mix. 
ed together before they are put in 


to the retort, The ſurface of the 


mixture may be covered with alittle 
more powdered chalk, to prevent 
ſuch particles of the ſal ammonizc 
as may happen to lie uppermof 
from ſubliming unchanged. Tho 
the ye muſt here be much greater 
than When fixt alkaline ſalt is uſed, 
it muſt not be ſtrong, nor ſuddenly 
raiſed; for if it be, a part of the 
chalk (though of itſelf not capable 
of being elevated by any degree of 


heat) will be carried up along with 


the volatile ſalt. M. du Hamel er. 
perienced the juſtneſs of this obſer 
vation: He relates, in the Memoin 
of the French Academy of Sciences 
for the year 1735, that he frequent 
ly found his volatile ſalt, when 3 
very ftrong fire was made uſe of i 


the ſublimation, amount to more, 


ſometimes one half more, than tit 
weight of the crude ſal ammoniac 
employed: and that, though it i 
certain that not three-fourths of thi 
concrete are pure volatile ſalt, tht 
fixt earthy matter, thus once vol 
tiliſed by the alkali, aroſe along 
with it again upon the gentlck 
reſublimation, diffolved with it in 
water, and exhaled with it io t 

„ 8 N 
by When all the falt has ſublincd 
and the receiver grown cool ir. 


the 
attri 
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poche 
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III. | | 
Yon 2 be taken off, and luted to another tained, which likewiſe deliqueſces 
wol retort charged with freſh materials. in the air, and forms a liquor of the 
ll put This proceſs may be repeated till ſame kind. . 1 
e tro WY the recipient appears lined with vo 
ely in Jatile falt to a conſiderable thick- rA AMMONLE PURE. 
nto a teſs; the veſſel muſt then be bro- „ | 
liately ken, in order to get out tlie ſalt: Mater of pure ammonia. 
of the The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of ſal Take of by Fre ts 
e than WY emmoniac are the ſpureſt of all the Sal ammoniac, oe pound; 
vols medicines of this kind. They are Quicklime, two pounds 

; ſomewhat more acrimonious than Water, one gallon.  _ 
& ups thoſe produced directly from animal Add to the lime two pints of the 
ider- ſubſtances, which always contain a water. Let them ſtand together 
theſe portion af the oil of the ſubject, and an hour; then add the ſal ammo- 
, and receive from thence ſome degree of niac and the other fix pints of 
mix a ſaponaceous quality. Theſe laſt water boiling, and immediately 
ut in. WY may be reduced to the ſame degree cover the veſſel; Pour out the li- 
ff the of purity, by combining them with quor when cold; and diftil off with 
little acids into ammoniacal- ſalts; and a ſlow fire one pint. 
revent afterwards recovering the volatile 0 
10niac alkali from theſe compounds by the ALCALI VOLATILE CAU. 
-rmoſt proceſſes above direted. -  #, STICUM, vulgo SPIRITUS 
Tho The matter which remains in tlie SALIS AMMONIACI con 
reater retort. after the diſtillation of the CALCE VIVA; | „ 
uſed, ſpirit, and ſublimation of the ſalt f ä 8 
denly ſal ammoniae, is found to conſiſt of Cauſtic volatile alkali, commonly 
pf the marine acid united with the fixt al- called ſpirit of /al animoniac with 
zpable BW kali or chalk employed. When fixt ict lime. 7 | 
rec of Alkaline ſalt has been uſed as the in- Take of 


with termedium, the reſiduum, or caput 
el en. mortuum as it is called, yields, on 
obſer. ſolution and eryſtalliſation, a ſalt 
moin exactly ſimilar to the ſpiritus ſalis 
ienoe narini coagulatus afterwards deſeri- 
Juent bed: and hence we may judge of 
hen 2 the extraordinary virtues formerly 
of in attributed to this ſalt, under the 
more, names of ſal antihyſtericum, antiby- 
n the prcbondriacum, fe; rifugum, digeſti- 
joniac cum Sylvit, Sc. : 


it i The caput mortuum of the vola- 
of this tile ſalt, where chalk is employed 
, the a5 an intermedium, expoſed to a 
vola- moilt air, runs into a pungent li- 
along quor, which proves nearly the ſame 
ntleſt with a ſolution of chalk made di- 


it 10 rely in the marine acid; it is 


n the called by ſome oleum crete, oil of 
chalk, Tf calcined ſhells, or o- 


ec ther animal limes, be mingled with | 
the veſſels ate ta be ſo luted as 


* Al ammoniae, Ar m aſs will be ob- 


Quicklime, freſh burnt, two 
poundss | 
Water, one pound: 


Having put the water into an iron 


or ftotie-ware veſſel, add the 
quicklime, previouſly beat; co- 
ver the veſſel for twenty-four 
hours, whilft the lime falls into 4 
fine powder, which commit to 
the retort. Then add fixteen 
ounces of ſal ammoniac, diluted 
with four times its weight of wa- 
ter; then ſhutting the mouth of 
the retort, mix them together 


by agitation. Laſtly, diſtil into 
a a refrigerated receiter, with a 
very gentle heat, fo that the ope- 


rator can eaſily bear the heat of 

_ the retort applied to his hands 3 
twenty ounces of liquor are to be 
drawn off. Ia this diſtillation 


B Bbgz thoroughly 


3%9 . 
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vo Preparations and Compoſitions, Part. III 
| "thoroughly to exclude the moſt 


. . Penetrating vapours. After the 
__ diſtillation, however, they are to 
be opened, and the alkali poured 


out before the retort hath altoge- 


ther cooled. 


Tus theor of this proceſs is 
precifely the fame with that direc- 


ted for the preparation of /ixivium 


cauſticum. The effect of the quick- 


| Hme on the ſal ammoniac, is very 


different from that of the chalk and 
fixt alkali on the foregoing proceſs. 


Immediately on mixture, a very pe- 


netrating vapour exhales; and in 


diſtillation the whole of the volatile 
_ falt ariſes in a liquid form; no part 


of it appearing in a concrete ſtate, 
how gently ſoever the liquor be re- 
diſtilled. This ſpirit is far more 


pungent than the other, both in 


fmell and taſte 3 and, like fixt al 


Ekalies rendered cauſtic by the ſame 
jntermedium, it raiſes no efferve- 
Icence on the admixture of acids. 
- *Fhe whole of theſe phenomena are 


to be aſcribed to the abſorption of 
fixed air from. the alkali by means 


of the quicklime ;. and from being 


thus deprived of the aërial acid, the 
volatile alkali is brought to a cau- 


ſtic ſtate. 


This ſpirit is held to be too acri- 
monious for internal uſe, and has 
therefore been chiefly employed for 
ſmelling to in faintings, &c. tho? 


when properly diluted,” it may be. 


given inwardly with ſafety. It is 


powerful menſtruum for ſome ve- 


etable ſubſtances, as Peruvian bark, 


from which the other ſpirits extract 


little. It is alſo moſt convenient 
for the purpoſe of rendering oils 
miſcible with water; as in the pre- 
paration of what is called in ex- 
temporaneous practice the oily mix- 
Lure. | 525 | | 


this with the official ſpirits both of 
ſal ammoniac and of hartſhorn: 


Some have mixed a quantity of 


which thus become more pungent, To f 


ſo as to bear an addition of a con. * 
ſiderable quantity of water, without , the 
any danger of the diſcovery fron The | 
the taſte or ſmell. This abuſe would oil 
be prevented, 1f what has been for. pal 
merly laid down as a mark of the of 


ſtrength of theſe ſpirits (ſome of 
the volatile falt remaining undiſſol. 
ved in them) were attended to, hart 
It may be detected by adding to ſtate, 
little of the ſuſpected ſpirit about that 


_ one-fourth its quantity or more of And 


reQified ſpirit of wine: which, f we! 
the volatile ſpirit be genuine, wil re 
precipitate a part of its volatile ha 
falt, but occaſions no viſible ſepa. hart! 
ration or change in the cauſtic ſp. 
rit, or in thoſe which are fophiſi- 
cated with it. : 


- Others have ' ſubſtituted to the Jl b 
fpirit of ſal ammoniac a ſolution d 5 
erude ſal ammoniac and fixt alks lat 
line ſalt mixed together. Thi a 
mixture depofites a ſaline matter q 3 
the addition of ſpirit of wine, like 1 5 
the genuine ſpirit; from which, 1 | 
however, it may be diſtinguiſhed, al 
by the ſalt which is thus ſeparated 5 
not being a volatile alkaline, but: $i 
fixt neutral ſalt. The abuſe may be 4 
more readily detected by a drop or be 
two of ſolution of ſilver made in + 15 
quafortis, which will produce 10 5 
change in the appearance of the a 
true ſpirit, but will render the coun- on 
terfeit turbid and milky. \ 
LIQUOR VOLATILIS, Sal Wil ®” 

ET OLEUM, CORNU CER Bl. 
„ 2 | ed; 
The volatile liguor, ſalt, and oil, J = 
2-54 ; Hhar t/hor Ne 4 
Toke of »ͤ mn 5 the 
Hartſhorn, ten pounds. , 
Diſtil with a fire gradually inctes. 1 | 
ſed. A volatile liquor, falt, and 1 
oil, will aſeend. | 5 
The oil and falt being ſeparatei, 


diſtil the liquor three times. : 


Chap. 71 


bent, 
con- 


prepared, chalk, and ſublime 
thrice, or till it become white, 


. The ſame volatile liquor, ſalt, and 
3 oil, may be o tained from any 
en for parts (except the fat) of any kind 


of the of animals. walk 


me of 
diſſol. 
d to, 
to a 
about 
ore of 
ch, if 


, wil 


Tus aut; alkali obtained from 


ſtate, is preciſely the ſame with 
that obtained from ſal ammoniac. 
And as that proceſs is the eaſieſt, 
the Edinburgh college have entirely 
rejected the preſent. While, how- 
ever, the names of ſpirit and ſalt of 


7 hartſhern are ſtill in daily uſe, am: 
0 7 5 monia, or the volatile alkali, is ſtill 
Mit prepared from bones and other ani- 


mal ſubſtances by ſeveral very ex- 
tenſive traders. 5/4 4 
The wholeſale dealers have very 
latge pots for the diſtillation of 


o the 
ion of- 


_ hartſhorn; with earthen heads al- 
or moſt like thoſe of the common ſtill: 
1 for receivers, they uſe a couple of 
: oil jars, the mouths of which are 
hich, ; 

iſhed, luted together; the pipe that comes 


trom the head enters the lower- 
moſt jar through a hole made on 
purpoſe in its bottom. When a 


wrated 
but 2 
ay be 
op ot 
in 2. 
ce no 
F the 
COUN® 


be diſtilled, it is cuſtomary to con- 
tinue the operation for ſeveral days 
ſucceſſively ; only unluting the head 
2 to put in freſh mate 
rials. : 


When only a ſmall quantity of 


SAL ſpirit or ſalt is wanted, a common 
ER ron pot, ſuch as is uſually fixed 


in ſand furnaces, may be employ- 
ed; an iron head being fitted to it. 

receiver ought to be large, and 
a laſs, or rather tin adopter, in- 
lerted between it and the pipe of 
the head. „ 1 

The diſtilling veſſel being char - 
ged with pieces of the horn, a mode · 
rate fire is applied, which is ſlowly 
creaſed, and raiſed at length al- 
nol to the utmoſt degree, At 


il, of 


(crea- 
, and 


ated, 


Bal. 
T6the fl add an equal wright of 


harthorn, whether in a ſolid or fluid 


large quantity of the ſubject is to 


39t - 


firſt a watery. liquor atiſes ; the 
quantity of which will be ſmaller 
or greater according as the horns 
were more or leſs dry: this is ſuc- 
ceeded by the ſalt and oil; the ſalt 
at firſt diſſolves as it comes over in 
the phlegm, and thus forms what 
is called ſpirit. When the phlegm 
is ſaturated; the remainder of the 
ſalt coneretes in a ſolid form to the 
fides of the recipient. If jt be re- 
quired to have the whole of the ſalt 
ſolid and undiſſolved, the phlegm. 
ſhould be removed as ſoon as the 
ſalt begins to ariſe, which may be 
known by the appearatice of white 
fumes : and that this may be done 


the more commodiouſly, the recei- 


ver ſhould be left unluted, till, this 
firſt part of the proceſs be finiſhed. 
The white vapours which now ariſe, 
ſometimes come with ſuch - vehe- 


mence, as to throw off or burſt the 


eceiver; to prevent this accidents 
it is convenient to have a ſmall hole 


in the luting ; which may be occa- 


nonally ſtopt with a wooden peg, or 


opened as the operator ſhall find _ 


proper. After the ſalt has all a- 
riſen, a thick dark- coloured oil 
comes over: the proceſs is now to 
be diſcontinued z and the veſſels, 
when grown cold, unluted. _ 
All the liquid matters being pour · 
ed out of the receiver, the ſalt which 
remains aqheriog to its ſides is to 
be waſhed out with a little water, 
and added to the reſt. It is con- 
venient to let the whole ſtand for a 
few hours; that the oil may the 
better diſengage itſelf from the li- 
quor, ſo as to be firſt ſeparated by 
a funnel, and afterwards. more per- 
fectly by filtration through wetted 
paper. The ſalt and ſpirits are then 
to be farther purified as above di- 
rected. 1 a 4 

The ſpirit of hartſhoro met with 


in the ſhops is extremely precarious 


in point of ſtrength ; the quantity _ 
of falt contained in it (on which ite 
5 B b 4 efficacy 
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efficacy depends) varying accord- 
ing as the diſtillation in rectifying 
ĩt is continued for a longer or ſhorter 
time. If after the volatile ſalt has 
ariſen, ſo much of the phlegm or 
watery part be driven over as is juſt 
ſufficient to diſſolve it, the ſpirit 
will be fully ſaturated, and as ſtrong 
as it can be made. If the proceſs 
| be not at this inſtant ſtopped, the 
phlegm, continumg to ariſe, muſt 
render the ſpirit continually weaker 
and weaker. The diſtillation there- 
fore ought to be diſcontinued at 
this period; or rather whilſt ſome 
of the ſalt flill remains undiſſolved: 
the ſpirit will thus prove always. e- 
qual, aud the buyer be furniſhed 
with a certain criterion of its 
ſtrength. Very few have taken any 
notice of the above-mentioned in- 
convenience of theſe kinds of ſpi- 


* 


rits; and the remedy is firſt hinted 
at in the Pharmacopceia Reformata. 


The purity of the ſpirit is eaſily de- 
termined from its clearneſs and 
grateful odour. ; 1 5 

| VoraTtrLe alkaline. falts, and 
heir ſolutions called ſpirits, agree, 
in many reſpects, with fixt alkalies, 
and their ſolutions or leys; as in 
changing the colour of blue flowers 
to a green; efferveſcing with and 
neutraliſing acids when in their mild 
fate; liquefying the animal juices; 
and corroding the fleſhy parts, ſo as 
when applied to the ſkin, and pre- 


vented from exhaling by a proper 


ebvering, to act as cauſtics ; diſſol- 
ving oils and ſulphur, thongh leſs 

_ readily than the fixed alkalies, on 
account, probably, of their not 
being able to beat any conſiderable 
heat, by which their activity might 
be promoted. Their principal dif- 
ference from the other alkalies 
fſieems to conſiſt in their volatility ; 
they exhale or emit pungent va - 
pours in the coldeſt ſtate of the at- 
moſpliere; and by their ſtimulating 
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rally found more ſerviceable to aged 


ſmell they prove ſerviceable in li. 
guors and faintings. © Taken inter. 
nally, they diſcover a greater call; 


quating as well as ftimulating pon. T! 
er; the blood drawn from a vein ly ta 
after their uſe has been continued dilut: 
for ſome time, is ſaid to be remack. hic 
ably more fluid than before, they is w 
are likewiſe more diſpoſed to ope- or tu 
rate by perſpiration, and to ad n 

the nervous ſyſtem. They are par. ſolut 
ticularly uſeful, in lethargic caſe, abou 
in hyſterical and hy pochondriaeil 

diſorders, and in the languors, head. of tl 
achs, inſtations of the ſtomach, fe. ful « 
tulent colics, and other ſymptom peat 


which attend them; they are gene- term 


perſons, and in phlegmatic habits, 0 
than in the oppoſite circumſiance, pare 
In ſome fevers, particularly thoſe of ces, 
the low kind, accompanied with x proc 
cough, hoarſeneſs, and a redun- hum 
dance of phlegm, they are of great irt. 
utility; raiſing the vis vitz, ant of v 
exciting a falutary diaphoreſis: bit larly 
in putrid fevers, ſeurvies, and where. caki 


ever the mafs of blood is thin and 
acrimonious, their uſe is ambiguou, 
As they are more powerful than the 
fixt, in liquefying tenacious hu- 
mours ; ſo they prove more hurt 
ful, where the fluids are already in 
a colliquated ſtate. In vernal w- 
termittents, particularly thoſe of 
the ſlow kind, they are often the 
moſt efficacious remedy. Dr Bil 
ſet obſerves, in his Eſſay on tbe 
Medical Conſtitution of Great Bn- 
tain, that though many caſes occur 
which will yield to no other medi- 
cine than the bark, yet he has met 
with many which were only ſuppre 
ed from time to time by the bark 
but were completely cured by alba. 
line ſpirits : He tells us, that thel 
fpirits will often carry off vernal ir 
termittents, without any previous 
evacuation ; but that they are gene- 
rally more effectual, if a purge be 
premiſed; and in plethoric or in 
| | flamms · 


| atory caſes, or where the fe- gone repeated L tions, and ſuch 
— 2 2 a remittent, veneſec · other operations ad diſengage the 
olli. tion is neceſſary. r. oil from the ſalt; for by theſe 
Pow. Theſe ſalts are moſt commodiouſ- means they loſe their ſaponaceous | 
vein ly taken in a liquid form, largely quality, and acquiring greater de- 
mel dluted; or in that of a bolus, grees of acrimony, become medi- 


ark. which ſhould be made up only as it 
they is wanted. The doſe is from a grain 


ope- or two to ten or twelve. Ten drops 
Q on of a well made ſpirit, or ſaturated 
per. ſolution, are reckoned to contain 
ales; about a grain of the ſalt. In in- 
lacd termittents, fifteen or twenty drops 
ad: of the ſpirit are given in a tea - cup 
fle ful of cold ſpring water, and re- 
toms peated five or fix times in each in- 
gene. termiſſion. : 6 


Tux volatile ſalts and ſpirits pre- 
pared from different animal ſubſtan- 


le of ces, have been ſuppoſed capable of 
ith a producing different effects upon the 
dun. human body: And to receive ſpecific 
preat rirtues from the ſubject. The ſalt 
ad of vipers has been eſteemed particu- 
but larly ſerviceable in the diforders oc« 
here cahoned by the bite of that animal; 
and and a ſalt drawn from the human 
ol. Kull, in diſeaſes of the head. But 
n the modern practice acknowledges no 
ku- ſuch different effects from theſe pre- 
hurt- parations; and chemical experi- 
dy in ments have ſhown” their identity. 
l in. There is, indeed, when not ſuffi- 


ciently purified, a very perceptible 


| the difference in the ſmell; taſte, degree 
Bi of pungency, and volatility of theſe 
| the ſalts; and in this ſtate their medi- 
Bri- cinal virtues vary conſiderably e- 
Iecur nough to deſerve ' notice: but this 
nedi- difference they have in common, ac- 
; met cording as they are more or leſs 
rels loaded with oil, not as they are 
bark, produced from this or that animal 
alka- ſubſtance. As firſt diſtilled, they 


theſe 
il in- 


vious 


may be looked upon as a kind of 


the prevailing principle; in this 


rene» ſtate they have much leſs of the 
ge be proper alkaline acrimony and pun- 
r 10- geney than when they have under» 
uma · | We 


volatile ſoap, in which the oil is 


eines of a different claſs. Theſe 
preparations therefore do not differ 
near ſo much from each other, as 
they do from themſelves in diffe- 
rent ftates of purity. To which 


may be added, that when we conſi- 


der them as loaded with oil, the vir- 
tues of a diſtilled animal oil itſelf 


are likewiſe to be brought into the 


account, y 4 
Theſe oils, as firſt diftilled, are 


highly fetid and offenſive, of an ex- 


tremely heating quality, and of ſuch 
activity, that, according to Hoff- 
man's account, half a drop diſſolved 
in a dram of ſpirit of wine, is ſuffi. 
cient to raiſe a copious ſweat. By 
repeated reQifications, they loſe 
their offenfiveneſs, and at the ſame 
time become mild in their medicinal 


operation. The rectified oils may 


be given to the quantity of twenty 


or thirty drops, and are ſaid to be 
anodyne and antiſpaſmodic, to pro- 
cure a calm ſleep and gentle ſweat, 


without heating or exagitating the 
body, as has been obſerved in treat- 
ing of the oleum animale. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the ſalts 
and ſpirits muſt differ, not only 
according to the quantity of oil 
they contain, but according to the 
quality of the oil itſelf in its diffe- 


rent ſtates. 


The volatile ſalts and ſpirits, as 
firſt diſtilled, are of a brown co- 
lour, and a very offenſive ſmell: by 
repeated rectification, as directed in 
the proceſſes above ſet down, they 
loſe great part of the oil on which 


theſe qualities depend, the ſalt be- 


comes white, the ſpirit limpid as 
water, and of a grateful odour; and 
this is the mark of ſufficient rectiſi- 


cation. 7 
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It has been objected to the re- 
peated reQification of theſe prepa- 
rations, that, by ſeparating the oil, 
it renders them ſimilar to the pure 
falt and ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 

which are -procurable at an eaſier 
rate. But the intention is not to 


purify them wholly from the oil, 


but to ſeparate the groſſer part, 
and to ſubtilize the. reſt, ſo as to 
bring it towards the ſame ſtate as 


when the oil is rectified by itſelf. 


The rectification of ſpirit of hartſ- 
hern, has been repeated. twenty 


times ſucceſſively, and found ſtill 
to participate of oil, but af an oil 


very different from what it 
the firſt diftillatien.  _ ©. 

The rectified oils, in long-keep- 
ing, become again fetid. The ſalts 
and ſpirits alſo, however carefully 
reQified, ſuffer in length of time 
the ſame change; reſuming their 
original brown colour and ill ſmell; 
a proof that the reQification is far 
from having diveſted them of oil. 
Any intentions, however, which 
they are thus capable of anſwering, 
may be as effectually accompliſhed 
by a mixture of the jvolatile alkali 
with the eleum animale, in its rec- 
tified ſtate, to any extent that may 
be thought neceſſary, 


KALI VITRIOLATUM. 
4 „ 

5 Pitriolated tali. 
Take of e a ot 
The ſalt which remains after the 

diſtillation of the nitrous acid, 
two pounds. 
Diſtilled water, two gallons. 
urn out the ſuperfluous acid, with 
a ſtrong fire, in an open veſſel: 
then boil it a little while in the 
water; ſtrain, and ſet the liquor 
aſide to cryſtallize. | 


i Tas falt thus formed, is the 3 
With the vitriolated tartar of the 
luaſt edition of the London Pharma- 


was in 


= 
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copœia; but it is now prepared in x 

cheaper and eaſier manner, at leaf 
for thoſe who diſtil the nitrous z. 
cid. In both ways a neutral i 
formed, confitting of the fixed vt. 
E alkali, united to the vitro. 
ie acid. But a ſimilar compound 
may alſo be obtained by the fol: 
lowing proceſs of the Edinburgh 
Pharmacope&ia. | 


ALKALI FIXUM. VEGETA. 


BiLE VITRIOLATUM, u. 
go TARTARUM VITRIQ 
_ LATUM. | 

Eh Edinb. 
 Vitriolated fixed vegetable alkali 
commonly called Vitriclated tar- 

lar. | "RA 
Take of 


Vitriolic acid, diluted with fix 
times its quantity of water, as 
much as you pleaſe. 
Put it into a capacious glaſs veſſeh 
and gradually drop into it, of 
._ Purified fixed vegetable alkali, 
diluted with fix times its weight 
of water, as much as is ſuff- 
_ cient thoroughly to neutralize 
the acid. The efferveſcence be 
ing finiſhed, ſtrain the liquor 
through paper; and after proper 
evaporation, ſet it apart to cy 
ſtallize. | 


Taz operator ought to take care 
that the yapour ſeparated during 
the efferveſcence ſhall not be applicd 
to his noſtrils ; as fixed air, when 
applied to the olfactory nerves, i 
highly deliterious to life. 

This is an elegant, and one of 
the leaſt troubleſome ways of pre. 
paring this ſalt. The Edinburgh 

College, in their former editions, 
ordered the acid liquor to be drop 
ped into the alkaline : by the cor 
verſe procedure now received, it 
is obviouſly more eaſy to ſecure a. 
gainſt a redundance of acidity; and 
for the greater certainty in th 
: s | point, 


n 
point, it may be expedient, as in 
the foregoing proceſs, to drop in a 
little more of the alkaline ley than 
the ceſſation. of the efferveſcence 
to require. TO 
25 a 3 edition of the ſame 
Pharmacopeeia, the acid was direc- 
ted to be diluted only with equal 
its quantity of water, and the al- 
kali with that quantity of water 
which it is capable of imbibing 
from the atmoſphere. By that im- 
perfection there was not near enough 
of water to keep vitriolated tartar 
diſſolved; on which account, as faſt 
as the alkali was neutralized by the 
acid, a great part fell to the bottom 
in a powdery form. In order to 
obtain perfect and well formed cry- 
ſtals, the liquor ſhould not be ſet in 
the cold, but continued in mo- 
derate heat, ſuch as the hand can 
ſcarcely bear, that the water may 
flowly evaporate, „„ 
It is remarkable, that although 
the vitriolic acid and fixed alkaline 


ter, and ſtrongly attract moiſture, 
even from the air, yet the neutral 


theſe two, vitriolated tartar, is one 
of the ſalts moſt difficult of ſolu- 


by cold water. 8 | 
Vitriolated tartar, in ſmall doſes, 
ag a ſcruple or half a dram, is an 
uſeful aperient; in larger ones, as 
four or 3 drams, a mild cathartic, 
which does not paſs off ſo haſtily as 
the ſal catharticus amarus, or ſal 
Clauberi, and ſeems to extend its 
action further. The wholeſale deal- 


ſtituted to it an article otherwiſe al- 
molt uſeleſs in their ſhops, the re- 
ſiduum of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre. 
This may be looked upon as a venial 
fraud, if the ſpirit has been pre pa- 
red ag ee directed, and the 
refiduum diſſolved and eryſtallized: 
but it is a very dangerous one if the 


8 


| | Salts, 


Take 


falt do each readily unite with wa- 
reſulting from the combination of 


tion, very little of it being taken up 


ers in medicines have commonly ſub- 


over proportion, and the caput mor- 
tuum employed without cryſtalliza- 


tion; the ſalt in this caſe, inſtead 


of a mild neutral one, of a mode- 
rately bitter taſte, proving highly 
acid. The purchaſer ought there- 
fore to inſiſt upon the ſalt being in 
a cryſtalline form. The cryſtals, 
when perfect. are oblong, with fix 
flat ſides, and terminated at each 


end by a fix-fided pyramid : ſome 


appear compoſed of two pyranyids 


joined together by the baſes; and 


many, in the molt perfect cryſtalli- 
zations I have ſeen, are very irre- 
gular. They decrepitate in the fire, 


ſome what like thoſe of ſea-ſalt, for 
which they. have ſometimes been 


miſtaken. 


SAL POLYCHRESTUS. 
„„ 
Salt of many virtues. 


Nitre in powder, - 
Flowers of ſulphur, of each equal 
Parts. | 
Je the mixture, by little and 
ittle at a time, into a red-hot 
_ crucible : the deflagration bein 
over, let the ſalt cool; after which 
it is to be put up in a glaſs veſſel 
well ſhut. The ſalt may be pu- 
rified by diſſolving it in warm 
water, filtering the ſolution, and 


exhalisg it to dryneſs; or by ery- 


Rallization. 


THrrs is ane id of uni. 


ting the vitriolic acid with the com- 


mon vegetable fixt alkali. Both the 
nitre and the ſulphur are decom- 
pounded in the operation: the acid 


of the nitre, and the inflammable 
principle of the ſulphur, detonate 


together, and are diffipated ; while 
the acid of the ſulphur (which, as 


we have already ſeen, is no other 
than the vitriglic - acid) remains 


com- 
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combined with the alkaline bafis of 
the nitre. The ſhops, accordingly, 


have ſubſtituted to the ſal polychreſt 
the foregoing preparation. 


- NATRON VITRIOLAT UM. 
bh Be Lond. | 

Vitriolated natron. 

Take of | 
The ſalt which remains after the 
diſtillation of the muriatic a- 
cid, two pound 
Diſtilled water, two pints and an 
11 ae, F 
Burn out the ſuperfluous acid with 
a ſtrong fire, in an open veſſel; 
then boil it for a little ia the wa» 
ter: ſtrain the ſolution, and ſet it 
by to cryſtallize, | 


SODA VITRIOLATA, vulgo 

SAL CATHARTICUS 
' GLAUBERT. 

PVitriolated ſoda, commonly called 
| Cathartic falt of Glauber, 
Diſſolve in warm water the maſs 

which remains after the diſtilla- 

tion of ſpirit -of ſea - ſalt: filtre 
| _ Tolution, and cryftallize the 


Tax directions given for the 
preparation of this ſalt, long known 


by the name of Sal mirabile Glau- 


beri, are nearly the ſame in the 
pharmacopeias of both colleges, 
but' thoſe of the London college 
are to be preferred, as being moft 
Accurate and explicit. 

In a former edition of the E- 


dinburgh pharmacopœia, it was or- 


dęred, that if the cryſtals (obtained 


as above) proved too ſharp, they 


ſhould be again diſſolved in water, 
and the filtered liquor evaporated to 
ſuch a pitch only as may diſpoſe 
the ſalt to eryſtallize. But there 
is no great danger of the cryſtals 
proving too ſharp, even when the 

ſpirit of ſalt is made with the lar- 
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geſt proportion of oil of vitriol di. 
rected under that proceſs. The li. 
quor which remains after the cry. 
ſtallization is indeed very acid; and 
with regard to this preparation, it 
is convenient it ſhould be ſo; for 
otherwiſe the cryſtals will be very 
ſmall, and likewiſe in a ſmall quaa- 
tity. Where a ſufficient proportion 
of oil of vitriol has not been em- 


ployed in the diſtillation of the ſpi- 


rit, it is neceſſary to add fome to 


the liquor, in order to promote the 
eryſtallization of the ſalt. 

The title of ſal catharticus, which 
this ſalt has often had, expreſſes its 
medical virtues. Taken from half 
an ounce to an ounce, or more, it 


proves a mild and uſeful purgative; 


and in ſmaller doſes, largely dilu- 
ted, a ſerviceable aperient and diu- 
retic. The ſhops frequently ſubſti- 
tute to it the 5 catharticus amarus, 
which is nearly of the ſame quality, 
but ſomewhat more unpleaſant, 
and, as is ſaid, leſs mild in opera- 
tion. They are very eaſily diſtin - 
guiſhable from each other, by the 
effect of alkaline ſalts upon ſolu- 
tions of them. The ſolutien of 


_ -Glauber's falt ſuffers no viſible 


change from this addition, its own 
baſis being a true fixt alkali: but 
the ſolution of the / catharticus 
amarus grows inſtantly white and 
turbid, its baſis, which is an earth, 
being extricated copiouſly by the 


NTTRUM UR ICA TUM. 


Lond. 


Take of N 
Nitre, two pounds, | 
Diſtilled water, four pints. 
Boil the nitre in the water till it be 
 diffolved; ſtrain the ſolution, and 
et it apart to cryſtallize. 


0 Conmon Aare contains uſually a 
oonſiderable-proportion' of ſea-falt, 


which 


and 


ſalt, 
hich 


Chap: 7: 
which in this proceſs is ſeparated, 
the ſea · ſalt remaining diſſolved after 
reateſt part of the nitre has cry- 
iallized. The eryſtals which ſhoot 
after the firſt evaporation are large, 
regular, and pure; but when the re- 
maining liquor is further evapora- 
ted, and this repeated a ſecond or 
third time, the eryſtals prove at 


length ſmall, imperfect, and tipt 


with little cubical glebes of ſea · ſalt. 

When rough nitre, in the ftate 
wherein it is Ard extracted from the 
earths impregnated with it, is treat- 


ed in this manner, there remains at 


laſt a liquor, called mother - ley, 


which will no longer afford any 


eryſtals. This appears to partici- 


pate of the nitrous and marine a- 


cids, and to contain an earthy mat - 
ter diſſolved by thoſe acids. On 


adding alkaline lixivia, the earth is 


precipitated z and when thoroughly 


waſhed with water, proves inſipid. 


If the liquor be evaporated to dry- 
neſs, a bitteriſh ſaline matter is left; 


which being ſtrongly calcined io a 
crucible, parts with the acids, and . 


3 as in the other caſe, in» 
ſipid. J 0s eng LS 
This earth has been celebrated ag 
an excellent purgative, in the doſe 
of a dram or two; and, in ſmaller 
doſes, 'as an alterant in hypochon- 
driacal and other diſorders. 'This 
medicine was for ſome time kept a 
great ſecret, under the names of 


Magneſia alba, Nitrous panacea, paper. uy UT 
| > If the fuſion has been rightly per- 


Count Palma's powder, Il polvere allo 
Romano, Poudre de Sentinelli, &c. till 

ancifi made it public in his notes 
on the Metallotheca Vaticana. It 


has been ſuppoſed, that this earth is 


no other than a portion of the lime 
commonly added in the elixation of 
ntre at the European nitre- works: 


but though the ſpecimens of mag- 
by Neumann, and 


neſia examined 
ſome of that which has lately been 
brought hither from abroad, gave 
Plain marks of a calcareous nature; 


N 


Salts. 


yet the true magneſia muſt be an 
earth of a different kind, calcareous 
earths being rather aſtringent than 


purgative. The earthy baſis of the _ 


al catharticus amarut is found to 


have the properties aſcribed to the 


true magneſia of nitre, and appears 
to be the very ſame ſpecies of earth: 
from that ſalt therefore this medi- 
cine is now prepared, as will be ſeen 


hereafter. The magneſia alba dif- 


fers from calcareous earths, in ha- 
ving a leſs powerful attraction for 
fixed air, and in not becoming cau- 


ſtic by calcination. 


— 


KALI Ack TATuÄ n 


e | 
Acetated tali. 
Take of 3-1; ws 
Kali, one pound, 


Boll it, with a ſlow fire, in four or 


five times the. quantity of diftil. . 


led vinegar; the efferveſcence 

.  ceafing, let there be added, at dif- 
ferent times, more diſtilled vine- 
gar, until the firſt vinegar being 
nearly evaporated, the addition 
of freſh will excite no efferveſ- 
cence, which will happen when 


about twenty pounds of diſtilled 


vinegar are conſumed; after- 


wards let it be dried ſlowly. An 


impure falt will be left, which 
melt for a little while with a 
| flow fire; then let it be diſſolved 
ia water, and filtered through 


formed, the ſtrained liquor will 
be colourleſs; if otherwiſe, of a 
brown colour. i | 


Laſtly, evaporate this liquor with a 
low fire, in a very ſhallow glaſs 
veſſel; the ſalt whilſt it dries be- 
ing ſometimes ſtirred, that it may 
ſooner grow dry, which ſhould 


be kept in a veſſel cloſe ſtopt. 
The ſalt ought to be of the greateſt 

whiteneſs, and diſſolve wholly, 

beth in water and ſpirit of wine, 


without 
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without leaving any feces. If 

the ſalt, although white, ſhould 

depoſite any feces in ſpirit of 

wine, that ſolution in the ſpirit 
| ſhould be filtered through paper, 
and the ſalt again dried. 


ALCALI FIXUM VEGETA- 
- BILE ACETATUM, vulgo 
* TARTARUM REGE- 
©» NERATUM, | 
eg age” FOI! Edin. | 
Acetated fixed vegetable alkali, com- 
monly called Regenerated tartar. 
Take of FUR | 
Salt of tartar, one pound. 
Boil it with a very gentle heat in 
four or five times its quantity of 
diſtilled vinegar; add more diſtil- 
led vinegar, at different times, 
till on the watery part of the. 
former quantity being nearly 
diſſipated by evaporation, the 
new addition of ' vinegar ceaſes 
to raiſe any efferveſcence. This 


happens, when about twenty 


pounds by weight of diſtilled 
- vinegar has been conſumed. The 
impure falt remaining after the 
exſiccation, is to be liquefied with 

a gentle heat for a ſhort time, 
and it is proper that it ſhould 

only be for a ſhort time; then 

diſſolve it in water, and ftrain 
through paper. If the lique- 
faction has been properly per- 


formed, the ſtrained liquor will 


be limpid; but if otherwiſe, of a 
brown eolour | 
Evaporate this liquor with a very 
gentle heat in a ſhallow glaſs veſ- 


ſel, occaſionally ſtirring the ſalt 
| As it becomes dry, that its moi - 
ſture may ſooner be diſſipated. 


Then put it up into a veſſel very 
clofely ſtopt, to prevent it from 
| Sai in the air. 5 


This ſalt had formerly the name 


ef Sal diureticus in the London 


* 
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pharmacopœia; but that which 
they now employ, or perhaps in 
preference to it, the name of Potaſſa 


acetata gives a clearer idea of ity 


nature. | | 
Tus purification of this ſalt ;; 
not a little troubleſome. The ope- 
rator muſt be particularly careful 
in melting it, not to uſe a great 


heat, or to keep it long liquetied ; 
a little ſhonld be oeeaſionally taken 


out, and put into water; and ay 
ſoon as it begins to part freely with 


its black colour, the whole is to be 


removed from the fire. In the lak 
drying, the heat muſt not be ſo 


great as to melt it; otherwiſe it 


will not prove totally ſoluble. If 


the ſolution in ſpirit of wine be 


exliccated, and the remaining ſalt 
liquefied with a very ſoft fire, it 
gains the leafy appearance which 
has procured it the name Terra 


foliata. 


In the fourth volume of the Me- 
moirs of the correſpondents of the 
French Academy, lately publiſhed, 
Mr Cadet has given a method of 
making the ſalt white at the fir 
evaporation, without the trouble of 


any further purification. He ob- 


ſerves, that the brown colour de- 
pends upon the oily matter of the 
vinegar being burnt by the heat 
commonly employed in the evapo- 
ration; and his improvement con- 
fiſts in diminiſhing the heat at the 


time that this burning is liable to 


happen. The proceſs he recom- 
mends is as follows : | 


Diffolve a pound of ſalt of tartar in 
- | a ſufficient quantity of cold wa. 
ter; filtre the ſolvtion, and add 
by degrees as much diſtilled vr 
negar as will ſaturate it, or a lit- 
tle more. Set the liquor to e 


porate in a ſtone-ware veſſel in 3 


gentle heat, not ſo ſtrong as to 


make it boil. When a pellicle ap- 


Q 


„ www e tee wy 


| hw 


Chap. 7 
pears on the ſurface, the reſt of 


| the proceſs muſt be finiſhed in a 


water-bath. The liquor acquires 
by degrees an oily confiſtence, 
and a pretty deep brown colour; 
but the pellicle or ſcum on the 


geries of little brilliant ſilver- like 
plates. The matter is to be kept 


ing of which is moſt con venient- 
ly effected in a warm oven. 


We ſhall not take upon us to de- 


pure ſalt is preferable as a medicine; 
obſerving only, that the latter is 
more of a ſaponaceovs nature, the 
former. more acrid, though: ſome. 
what more agreeable to the ſtomach. 
Mr Cadet reckons the ſalt prepared 


common way, as poſſeſſing both the 
oily quality of the one and the a- 
greeableneſs of the other, and as be- 
ing always uniform or of the ſame 


ble to vary conſiderably,” according 
to the degree of heat employed in 
the evaporation. They are all me- 
dicines of great efficacy, and may be 
ſo doſed and managed as to prove 
either mildly. cathartic, or power» 
fully djuretic : few of the ſaline de- 
obſtruents come up to them in vir- 
tue. The doſe is from half a feruple 
to a dram or two.” A bare mixture, 
however, of alkaline ſalt and vine- 
gar, without exſiccation, is not per- 
haps much inferior as a medicine to 
the more elaborate © ſalt. ' ' Two 
drams of the alkali, ſaturated with 
vinegar, have been known to oc- 
cafion ten or twelve ftools in hy- 


* 


kopie caſes, and a plentiful dif- 


top looks (whitiſh, and when ta- 
ken off and cooled, appears a con- 


continually ſtirring, till it be 
wholly changed into this white 
flaky matter; the complete dry- 


termine whether the pure or im- 


in his method ſuperior both to the 
brown and white ſorts made in the 


power; whereas the others are lia- 


venience. 8 


AQUA AMMONIZE ACE- 


"TATA... 
„„ 
Vater of acetated ammonia. 
Take of 2 ot 
Ammonia, by weight, two ouns» 
ces; | | 
Diſtilled vinegar, four pints ; or 
as much as is {ſufficient to ſa- 
turate the ammonia. 


Mix. 
8PIRITUS MINDERERI. 
5 - Bbw < © 2 
Spirit of mindererus. 


Take any quantity of the volatile 


alkaline ſalt of ſal ammoniac, 


and gradually pour upon it di- 
| filled vinegar ll | ih . efferveſ- 

cence ceaſes z3 occaſionally ſtir- 
. ring the mixture to promote the 

action of the vinegar on the ſalt. 


'Tarovgn this article has lon 
been known by the name of Spiri 


tus Mendereri, ſo called from the 
inventor; yet that employed by 
the London college is undoubtedly 


preferable, as giving a proper idea 
of its conſtituent parts. 3 


This is an excellent aperient a- | 


line liquor. Taken warm in bed, 
it proves commonly a powerful dia- 
Phoretic or ſudorific; and as it o- 

erates without heat, it has place 
in febrile and inflammatory diſor- 
ders, where'medicines of the warm 
kind, if they fail of procuring ſweat, 
aggravate the diſtemper. Its ac- 
tion may likewiſe be determined to 
the kidneys, by walking about in 
a cool air. The common doſe is 
half an ounce, either by itſelf, or a- 
long with other medicines adapted 


to the intention. Its ſtrength is 
not a little precarious, 3 
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much on that of the vinegar; an. 


inconvenience which cannot eafily 


be- obviated, for the ſaline matter 


is not reducible to the | form of a 


concrete ſalt. - 


Fal TARTARISATUM. 


| Lond. | 
Toartariſed tali. 


Take of 


Kali one pound; , _ 
Cryſtals of tartar, three pounds 


Diſtilled water, boiling, one gal- 


lon. 


To the ſalt,” diſſolved in water, 


throw in gradually the cryſtals 


of tartar, powdered : filtre the 


liquor, when cold, through pa- 
per; and, after due evaporation, 
let it apart to cryſtallize, 


ALCALI FIXUM VEGETA- 
BILE TARTARISATUM, 
vulgo TARTARUM 

_ -.- SOLUBILE. | 

. — i 
Tartariſed vegetable fixed allali, 
commonly called Seluble tartar. 
ker | 


Purified fixt vegetable alkaline 


falt, one pound; | 
Water, fifteen pounds. 
o the ſalt diſſolved in the boiling 
water gradually add: cryſtals of 


tartar in fine powder, as long as 


the addition thereof raiſes. any 


efferveſcence, which almoſt ceaſes 


before three times the weight of 
the alkaline ſalt hath been injec- 
ted; then ſtrain the cooled li- 
quor through paper, and after 
due evaporation ſet it aſide to 
eryſtallize. „„ 


_ Common white tartar is perhaps 


preferable for this operation to the 


eryſtals uſually met with. Its im- 


purities can here be no ohjection; 
ſince it will be ſufficiently depura- 


ted by the ſubſequent filtration. 
The preparation of this medicine 
by either of the above methods is 


between the alkaline ſalt and the a. 


when he comes near this mark, 1:4 


| ſoluble even in boiling water, and 


other hand, if too much of the al- 


trouble : it is therefore moſt con- 


quantity, by ſuffering the liquor to 


half a dram, or a dram, is a mild 
cooling aperient: two or three 


0 


hn It 1 


very eaſy ; though ſome chemiſtz 
have rendered it ſufficiently trouble. 
ſome, by a nicety which is.not at al 
wanted. They inſiſt upon hitting 
the very exact point of ſaturation 


cid of the tartar ; and caution the 
operator to be extremely carefy], 


by imprudently adding too large 2 
portion of either, he render the (al; 
too acid or too alkaline, If the li. 
quor be ſuffered to cool a little be. 
fore it be committed tothe filtre, and 
then properly exbaled and eryſtall. 
zed, no error of this kind can hay. 
pen, though the, ſaturation ſhould 
not be very exactly hit: for ſince 
cryſtals of tartar are very difficultly 


when diſſolved therein concrete a- 
gain upon the liquor's growing cold, 
if any more of them has been em- 
ployed than is taken up by the al. 
kali, this ſuperfluous quantity will 
be left upon the filtre; and on the 


kali has been made ufe of, it will 
remain uncryſtallized. The cryſtal. 
lization of this ſalt indeed cannot 
be effected without a good deal of 


venient. to. let the acid ſalt prevail 
at firſt ; _ to ſeparate the ſuperfluous 


cool a little before filtration; and 
then proceed to the total evapora. 
tion of the aqueous fluid, which wil 
leave behind it the neutral ſalt re. 
quired. - The moſt proper veſſel for 
this purpoſe is a ſtone-ware one; 
iron diſcolours the ſalt. | 


Soluble tartar, in doſes of aſcruple, 


drams commonly looſen the belly; | 
and an ounce proves pretty ftrongly 
purgative. At has been particular. 
ly recommended as a purgative for 
maniacal and melancholic patients 
Malouin ſays, it is equal in . 


2 1 | 
hap! 7. 
te virtde to the cathartic ſalt of 
Glauber. It is an uſeful addition 
to the purgatives of the refinous 
kind, as it promotes their opera- 


correct their griping quality. But 
it muſt never be given in conjunc- 
tion with any zeid; for all acids 
decompoundd it; abſorbing its alka- 
kne falt, and precipitating the tar- 
tar. On this account it is impro- 


He acid fruits; which is too often 


x 


together; 


e 
Tr.artariſed natron. 
Take 8 


Natron, twenty ounces; _ 
Cryſtals of tartar, powdered, two 
pounds; ko 8 
Diſt illed® water, boiling, ten 
pints. Org pew 
Diſſolve the natron in the water, 
and gradually add the cryſtals of 
tartar: filtre the liquat through 
paper; evaporate; and ſet it a- 
fide to cryſtallize. 8 


S0DA TARTARIZATA, vulgo 
SAL RUPELLENSILS. 
PF 

Tartariſad ſoda, commonly called 
EE Rochel ſallt. 

The ſal Rupellenſis may be prepa- 

red from purified foffile alkaline 

ſalt and cryſtals of tartar, in the 


tartarum ſoluble: 


tar, made with the ſalt of kali 
ſoda, which is the ſame with the 


he preceding preparation, and does 


w 


tion, and at the ſame time tends to 


per to join to it tamarinds, or ſuch 


done in the extemporaneous prac- 5 
tice of thoſe phyſicians who are Boil them a little, ſtrain, and ſet 
fond of mixing different cathartics 


NATRON TARTARISATUM. 


- 


lame manner as directed for the 
Tais is à ſpecies of ſoluble tar- 
mineral alkali, or baſis & ſea-ſalt: 


Pt cryſtallifes far more eaſily than pœias: but it has ſometimes alſo 


0; Uke it, grow moiſt in the air. 


L | Joi 


It is alſo confiderably leſs purgative; 


but is equally decompounded by 

acids. It appears to be a very ele- 

zant ſalt, and begins now to come 
into eſteetn in this country, as it 

has Tong been in France. 


ALUMINITS PURIFICATIO:. 
Purification of alum: 

Take of TR 8 

Alum, one pound 


Chalk, one dram by weight; 
Diſtilled water, one pint. 


the liquor aſide to cryſtallize. 


Wi have alfeady offeted ſome | 


obſervations on alum in the Materia 
Medica; and in general it comes 


from the alum works in England 


iti a ſtate of ſuch purity as to be fit 
for every purpoſe in medicine: ac- 


cordingly we do not obſerve that 


the purification of alum has a place 
in any other pharmacopœia; but 
by the preſent preceſs it will be 
freed, not only from different im- 
purities, but alſo from ſupèrabun- 
dant acid. TEN „„ 


 ALUMEN USTUM. © 


9 e 


Burt alum. 
CCC» 
Alum, half à pound. 


e. 


üs it bubbles ? 1 
Tuis, with ſtrict propriety, ought : 
rather, perhaps, to be called dried 
effect of the burning here directed 
is to expel the water. In this ſtate 
it is ſo acrid as td be frequently 


employed as an eſcharotic; and it 


is witlt this intention, chiefly, that 
it has a place in our pharmaco- 


7 


been taken internally, particularly 


in caſes of cholic- 
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Burn it in an earthen veflel fo long 2 


alum than burat alum: for the only 
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SAL fire SACCHARUM LAC- | 


r 


. „„ 
Take of the whey of milk, prepa- 
red by runnet, any quantity: 

let it be boiled over a moderate 


fire to the conſiſtence of a fyrup; 


then put it in a cold place, that 
_ cryſtals may be formed. Let the 
fluid which, remains be again 
: managed in the ſame manner, 
and let the cryſtals formed: be 

_ waſhed with cold water.. 


IIx has been by ſome imagined, 
that the ſuperiority of one milk 
over another depends on its con- 
taining a larger proportion of this 
ſaline or ſaccharine part ;/ and par- 


' ticularly, that upon this the re- 


/  puted virtues of aſs milk depend, 
France this preparation has been 
greatly celebrated in diforders of 
the breaſt, but is far from anſwer- 
ing what has been expected from it. 

It has little ſweetneſs, and is diffi 
cult of ſolution in water. A ſaline 
fubſtance, much better deſerving 
the name of ſugar, may be. obtained. 
by evaporating new milk, particu- 

\ larly that of the aſs, to dryneſs, di- 
geſting the dry matter in water till 


the water has extracted its ſoluble 


parts, and then inſpiſſating the fil- 
tered liquor. This preparation is 


of great ſweetneſs,. though neither 
white nor cryſtalline; nor is it per- 


haps in the pure cryſtallizable parts 
of milk that its medicinal virtues 
lie; and fo little reliance is put 
upon it as a medicine, that it has 


no place in the London or Edin - 


burgh F z although it 
„and ſtill ſtands, in 


long has ftoo 
the foreign ones. 
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nw 


juice of the leaves of wood; ſor 


rel; let it boil gently, that the 5 
feculent matter may be ſepus. lipo 
ted; then ftrain it till it be clear. ted. 

and after this boil it on a "OO mor 
rate fire to the conſiſtence of 2 tica 
. ſyrup. Put it into long necked men 
_. glaſs veſſels, and place it in 2 ſapt 
cold ſituation that it may cry- unt 
ſtallize. Let theſe cryſtals be con: 
diſſolved in water, and again fff 

- fotmed into purer ones. 5 

Pe | 5 an 
To make the ſorrel yield its juice dep 
readily, it ſhould be chopt to | it f 
pieces, and well bruiſed in a ſmall it b 
mortar, before it be committed to is 0 
the preſs. The magma which re- 8 
mains in the bag kſtill retaining no kart 
inconſiderable quantity of ſaline pur 
matter, may be advantageouſly boil- neſs 


ed in water, and the decoction add. 
ed to the expreſſed juice. The 


whole may be afterwards depurated ting 
together, either by the method a. mer 
bove directed, or by running the li- ing 


quor ſeveral times throagh a linen 
cloth. In ſome caſes, the addition 
of a conſiderable portion of water 
is neceffary,. that the juice, thus: 
diluted; may part the more freely 
from its feculencies; on the ſepata- 
tion of which the ſucceſs of the 
proceſs much depend. 

The evaporation ſhould be per- 


formed either in ſhallow glaſs ba- 1 
ſons, or in ſuch earthen ones as are the 
of a compact cloſe texture; ſuch ted 
are thoſe uſually called ſtone · ware. due 
The common earthen veſſels are Why 
ſubject to have their glazing cor- be 
roded, and are ſo extremely porous, f N 
as readily. to imbibe and retain 2 alt 
good quantity of the liquor; me- ut) 
tallic veſſels are particularly apt to * 
be corroded by. theſe acid kinds of 5 
FFV 5 = 
| | Theſe juices are ſo viſcid, and wh 
abound ſo much with heterogene · * 
| ous matter, of a quite different na- L 
ture from any thing: ſaliue, that 2 Ki 
pellicle, or. pure On, | a 
| of : 


- 4 


— 


- 


| R 
the C 
Ua- upon the ſurface, is in Vain expec- 


more expert writers in pharmaceu- 


of a tical chemiſtry, with great judg- 
ment direct the evaporation of the 
in a ſuperfluous mdilture to be continued, 
cry uatil the matter has acquired the 


ſtanding the former depurations, 


juice depoſite afreſh ſediment, from which 
46; it ſhould be warily decanted before 
mall it be put into the veſfcl in which. it 
d to is deſigned to be cryſtallized. 

n re- Some recommend an unglazed 


boil- neſs of the latter being ſuppoſed to 
add- hinder the ſalt from {ticking there-_ 
The to; whilſt the juice eaſily infinua- 
rated ting itſelf into tlie pores of the for- 


)0 a+ 
ie li- 


linen Others ſlightly ineruſtate the ſides | 
RO and bottom of Whatever veſſel they 
vater employ with a certain mineral ſalt, 
thus which greatly difpoſes the juice to 


reely cryſtallize, to which of itſelf it is 
Dare- very averſe ; but this addition is, 
the with regard to its medical virtue, 


quite different from the ſalt here 
per- jatended. 3 | 
ba- 


1s are 


the cryſtallization may be depura- 
ſuch 


ted by a gentle colature, and after 


Warts due inſpiſſation ſet to ſhoot again; 
3 UC when farther yield of cryſtals will 


be obtained. 


Cor- 
rous, 
In 2 


alt is very tedious; and the quan- 


me- tity of ſalt which the juices afford 
pt to is extremely {mall : hence they are 
ds of 


W. ever made or expected in 
the ſhop e 

Fhat ſooner ſeparated from the 
mucilaginous and other feculencies, 
by clarification with whites of 


, and 
gene- 
t na · 


hat 2 283, and by adding very pure white- 
upon | Ly a | 
Gy 


3 


ted. Boerhaave therefore, and the 


confiſtence of creani. If it be now 
ſiffered to ſtand for an hour or two 
in a warm place, it will, notwith- 


tarthen veſſel as preferable for this 
purpoſe to a glaſs one; tlie ſmooth - 


mer, has a great advantage of Moor- 
ing its ſaline ſpicula to the ſides. 


The liquor which remains after 


The proceſs for obtaining this 


ops. They may be ſome- 


Isa the mdonet above deſcribeds, 
ſalts may be alſo obtained from o- 


ther acid, auſtere, and bitteriſli_ 


plants, which contain but a ſmall 
quantity of oil. 5 
The virtues of the eſſential ſalts 
have not been ſufficiently determi- 
ned from experience. Thus much, 
however, is certain, that they do 


not, as has been ſuppoſed, poſſeſs 5 


the virtues of the ſubje&s entire, 
excepting only the acids and ſweets. 


The others ſeem to be, almoſt all of 
them, nearly ſimilar, whatever plant 


they were obtained from. In wa- 
tery extracts of wormwood, carduus, , 
camomile, and many other vegeta- 
bles, kept for ſome time in a ſoft 
ſtate, there may be obſerved fine ſa- 

line eMoreſcences on the ſurfaces 


which have all nearly the ſame taſte, 


ſomewhat of the nitrous kind. They 
are ſuppoſed by ſome to be at bot - 
tom no more than an impure ſpecies. 
of volatile nitre (that is, a ſalt com- 
poſed of the nitrous acid and vola- 
tile alkali) thoſe which were exa- 
mined by the chemiſts of the French 
academy deflagrated in the fire, 
and being triturated with fixt alka- 
li, exhaled an urinous odour; plain 
marks of their containing thoſe two 


q 1 


ingredients. | 7 
SAL ACIDUM BORACIS. 
e ; 
Acid ſalt of borax. 
Take of | 2 1 


Borax, an ounce and a half, 
Warm ſpring-water, one pound. 
Mis them in a glaſs veſſel, that the 

| borix may be diſſolved; then 
pour into it three drams of the 

concentrated acid of vitriol: e- 

vaporate the liquor till a pelliele 


appears upon it; after this let it 


remain at reſt till the cryſtals be 

formed. Let them be waſhed with 
eold water and kept for uſe. 
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long diſtinguiſhed, 


404 5 Preparations and Compoſitions. = Part 1], 
Tuns ſalt, which has long been 


known by the title of Sal ſedativus 
Hombergii, is not unfrequently for- 
med by ſublimation : but the pro- 
ceſs by cryftallization here directed 
is leſs troubleſome, though the ſalt 


Proves generally leſs white, and is 
apt likewife to retain a part of 


Glauber's ſalt, eſpecially if -the 
evaporation be long protractec. 


The ſalt of borax to the taſte ap- 
pears to be a neutral; but when it 
is examined by alkalies, it ſhows the 


properties of an acid, efferveſcing, 


uniting, and cryſtallizing with them, 


and it deſtroys their alkaline quali- 
ty. It diſſolves both in water and 


ſpirit of wine, although not very 


readily in either. 

Ihe virtues attributed to it may 
in ſome degree be inferred from-the 
name of ſedative, by which it was 


ſuppoſed to be a mild anodyne, to 
diminiſh febrile heat, to prevent or 
remove delirium ; and to allay, at 

leaſt for ſome time, ſpaſmodical 
_ affections, particularly thoſe which 
are the attendants of hypochondri- 


It has been 


aſis and hyſteria, It may be 
given in doſes from two to twenty 
grains. | : | 
SAL AMMONIACUM DEF. 
__RATUM. 
„ 
Purified ſal ammoniac. 


Difſolve al ammoniac in ſpring. 


water; ſtrain the liquor through 

paper; evaporate it to drynch 
in a glaſs veſſel by means of ' 

moderate fire. | 


Tux ſal ammoniac imported 
from the Mediterranean often con- 
tains ſuch impurities as to render 
the above proceſs neceſſary ; but 
that which is prepared in Britain 


from ſoot and ſea-falt, is in gener 


brought to market in a ſtate of 
very great purity. Hence this 
proceſs is now altogether omitted 
both in the London and Edin- 
burgh pharmacopeias., It fur- 
niſnes, however, when neceſſary, an 
eaſy and effectual mode of obtain 
ing a pure ammonia muriata. 
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| MAGNESIA ALBA. 


Lond. 
M˖bite magnęſia. 


Take of . Fa 155 
Bitter purging ſalt, 
Kali, each two pounds; 
Diſtilled water, boiling, twenty 
ints. 1 . 3 


Diſſolve the bitter ſalt and the kali 


ſeparately in ten pints of water, 
and filter through paper; then 
mix them. Boil the liquor a 
little while, and ſtrain it whilſt 
hot through linen, upon which 
will remain the white magneſia; 
then waſh away, by repeated af- 


fuhons of diſtilled water, the vi-- 


triolated kali. 


MAGNESIA ALBA. 
= e. N 
ite Magngęſia. 

Take of 1 
Bitter purging ſalt . 
Purified fixed vegetable alkali, 
equal weights. 
Diſlolve them feparately in double 

their quantityof warm water, and 
let the liquor be ſtrained or o- 
therwiſe freed from the feces ; 
then mix them, and inſtantly add 
eight times their quantity of 
warm water. Let the liquor 
boil for a little on the fire, ſtir- 
ring 1t at the ſame time; then 


n A; 
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' et ir reſt till the beat be nde! 


what diminiſhed ; after which 
ſtrain it through a cloth: the 
magneſia will remain upon the 
cloth, and it is to be waſhed with 


pure water till it be. altogether | 


void of ſaline taſte. . 


Tax proceſſes here directed by 


the London and Edinburgh colle- 
ges are nearly the ſame ; but the 
former ſeem to have improved 


ſomewhat on the latter, both in ſim- 
plifying the proceſs, and in the em- 


ployment of diftilled water. 


The ſal catharticus amarus, or 
Epſom ſalt, is a combination of the 
vitriolic acid and magneſia. In this 
proceſs then, a double elective at- 
traction takes place: the vitriolic 


acid forſakes the magneſia and joins 
to the mild alkali, with which it has 


a greater attraction; whilſt the 


magneſia in its turn unites with the 


fixed air diſcharged from the mild 


alkali, and ready to be abſorbed by 
any ſubſtance with which it can 
combine. 


We have therefore two new pro- 
ducts, viz. a vitriolated tartar, and 
magneſia united with fixed air. 
The former is diſſolved in the wa- 


ter, and may be preſerved for uſe ; 
the latter, as being muchleſs ſoluble, 
ſinks to the bottom of the veſſel. 
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The intention of employing ſuch a 


large quantity of water and of the 


boiling is, that the vitriolated tar- 


tar may be all thoroughly diſſolved, 
this ſalt being ſo ſcantily ſoluble in 
water, that without this expedient 


a part of it might be precipitated 
along with the magneſia. It might 
perhaps be more convenient to em- 
ploy the mineral alkali ; which form- 


ing a Glauber's ſalt with the vitrio- 


lic acid, would require leſs water for 
its ſuſpenſion. By the after ablu- 
tions, however, the magneſia is ſuf- 


ficiently freed of any portion of vi- 


triolated tartar which may have a 45 
hered to it. 4 „ 2 e . 


The ablutions ſhould be made 
with very pure water; for nicer 


urpoſes diſtilled water may be uſed 
Lich advantage; and ſoft water is 
in every caſe neceſſary. Hard wa- 
ter for this proceſs is peculiarly in- 


admiſſible, as the principle in wa- 


ters giving the property called hard- 
peſo, is generally owing to an im- 
perſect nitrous ſelenite, whoſe baſe 
is capable of being diſengaged by 
magneſia united with fixed air. For 
though the attraction of magneſia 


itſelf to the nitrous acid, is not 


greater than that of calcareous 
'earths; yet when combined with 
fixed air, a peculiar circumſtance 
intervenes, whereon it is deducible, 
that the ſum of the forces tending to 
join the calcareous earth with the air 
of the megneſia, and the magneſia 


. with the acid, is greater than th 

ſum of the forces tending to join 
the calcareous earth with the acid, 
and the magneſia with the fixed 


This phenomenon muſt therefore 
depend on the preſence of fixed air, 
and its greater attraction for lime 


than for magneſia. On this ac- 


count, if hard water be uſed, a quan- 
tity of calcareous earth muſt infal- 
libly be depoſited on the magueſis z 
6d »- 57 „. 1 oo br 5 


0G 


whilft the nitrous acid with which ar 
it was combined in the water, ſhall ap 
in its turn attach itſelf to a portion mn 
of the magneſia, forming what may que 
be called a nitrous magne/ia. - 
All the alkalies and allo calcare. af 
ous earths, have a greater attraction Su 
for fixed air than magneſia has: con 
Hence, if this laſt be precipitated gen 
from its ſolution in acids by cauſtie ally 
alkah, it is then procured free of Jod 
fixed air; but for this pur poſe cal. col 
eination is more generally employ. fant 
ed in the manner deſcribed in the | 
proceſs which next follows. Mag- per 
neſia is ſcarcely ſoluble in any quan- tile 
tity whatever in water: the inf- tall 
nitely ſmall portion which this fluid dill 
is capable of taking up, is owing to ere 
the fixed air of the magneſia; and in t 
it has been lately diſcovered, that tior 
water impregnated with this acid abl 
is capable of diſſolving a conſider- hin 
able pertion : for this purpoſe it is birt 
neceſſary to employ magneſia al. «ali 
ready ſaturated with fixed air, as con 
magneſia deprived of this air would ſam 
quickly abſtract it from the water, ver. 
whereby the force of the latter tior 
would be very conſiderably dimin- bitt 
ſned. Such a ſolution of magneſia of t 
might be uſeful for ſeveral purpoſes auf 
in medicine. er os doſ. 
„„ 225 con 
Macnes14 is the ſame ſpecies of Not 
earth with that obtained from the effe 
mother-ley of nitre, which was for be | 
ſeveral years a celebrated ſecret in are 
the hands of ſome particular perſons toc 
abroad. Hoffman, who deſcribes ben 
the preparation of the nitrous may- inſt 
neſia, gives it the character of a It i 
uſeful antacid, a ſafe and inoffenive nel 
laxative in doſes of a dram or two, the 
and a diaphoretic and diuretic when ple 
given in ſmaller doſes of fifteen or eint 
twenty grains. Since his time, 1 1 
has had a conſiderable place in the wit! 
practice of foreign phyſicians; and - 
7 


is now in great eſteem among s, 
*. n * 5 va 0 7 Par. | 


particularly in heart-burns; and for 
preventing or removing the many 
diſorders which children are ſo fre- 
quently thrown into from a redun- 
dance of acid humours in the firſt 
paſſages: It is preferred, on ac- 
count of its laxat ive quality, to the 
common abſorbents, which, unleſs 
gentle purgatives be giren occation- 
ally to carry them off, are apt to 
lodge in the body, and oeccaſion a 
coltiveneſs very detrimental to in- 
fants. e LS 7 

Magneſia alba, when prepared in 
perfection, is a white and very fub- 
tile earth, perfectly void of ſmell or 
taſte, of the "claſs of thoſe which 
diſſolve in acids. It diſſolves freely 
even in the vitriohe acid; which, 
in the common way of making folu- 
tions, takes up only an inconſider- 
able portion of other earths. Com- 


# 


bined with this acid, it forms the 


bitter purging, or Epſom ſalt, very 


«lily ſoluble in water; while the 


common abſorbents form with the 
ſame acid almoſt inſipid concretes, 
very difficult of ſolution. Solu- 
tions of magneſia in all acids are 
bitter and purgative; while thoſe 
of the other earths are more or leſs 
aultere and aſtringent. A large 
doſe of magneſia, if the ſtomach 
contain no acid to diſſolve it, does 
not purge or produce any ſenſible 
effect: a moderate one, if an acid 
de lodged there, or if acid liquors 
are taken after it, proCures' ſeveral 
ſtools; whereas the common abſor- 
bents, in the ſame circumſtances, 
inſtead of looſening, bind the belly. 
lt is obvious, therefore, that mag- 
neſia is ſpecifically different from 
the other earths, and that it is ap- 
plicable to uſeful purpoſes in medi- 
eine. wy n 3 
Magneſia was formerly made 
with the mother-water of nitre eva- 
porated to dryneſs, or precipitated 
by a fixed alkali, It has gone un- 


der different names, as the White 


powder of the' Count of Palma, Pow 
der of Sentinelle, Pulzchreft, Laxative 


* powder, &c. It feems to have got 


the character alba, to diſtinguiſn it 


from the dark coloured mineral call. 


ed alſo magnefia, or manganeſe'; a 
ſubſtance poſſeſſing very different 
properties. We have not heard 
that pure native mag neſia has been 
found in its uncombined ſtate: A 
combination of it with ſulphur has 
been diſcovered to cover a ſtratum 
of coal at Littry in Lower Nor- 


mandy. It has alfo been found ia 


certain ſerpentine earths in Saxony, 
and in marly and alum earths, 


 MAGNESIA USTA. 
Lan. 
Calcined magneſſa 
Take f gg | 
White magneſia, four ounces. 
Expoſe it to a ſtrong heat for two 
bours; and, when cold, ſet it by. 
Keep it in a- veſſel cloſely ſtopt. 


MAGNESIA USTA. 
ann... 
Calcined magnejia. 
Let magneſia, placed in a crucible, 
be continued in a red heat for 
two hours; then put it up ia 
cloſe glaſs veſſels. 5 


Br this proceſs the magneſia is 


freed of fixed air ; which, according 
to Dr Black's experiments, conſti- 
tutes about N of its weight. A 
kind of opaque foggy vapour is ob- 
ſerved to eſcape during the calcina- 
tion, which is nothing elſe than a 
quantity of fine particles of mag- 
neſia buoyed off along with a ſtream 
of the diſengaged air. About the 
end of the operation, the magneſia 


exhibits a kind of luminous, or 


phoſphoreſeent property; and this 
may be conſidered as a pretty exact 


criterion of its being deprived of air. 
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Caleined magneſia is egually 
mild as when ſaturated with fixed 


air; and this circumſtance is ſuffi - 


cient to eftabliſh a difference be- 
tween it and calcareous earths; all 
of which are converted, by calcina- 
tion, into a tauſtic quicklime. 
The magneſia uſta is uſed for 
the ſame general purpoſes as the 


magneſia combined with fixed air. 


In certain aſfections of the ſtomach, 


accompanied with. much flatulence, 
the calcined magneſia is found pre- 
ferable, not only as containing more 

pf the real earth of magneſia in 3 


Preparationt and Compoſitions, Part 111, 


given quantity, but as being alſo 
deprived of its air. It neutralize; 
the acid of the ſtomach, without 
that extrication of air, which is often 
a troubleſome conſequence in em- 
ploying the abrated magneſia in 
theſe coniplajats. It is proper to 
obſerve, that magneſia, whether 
combined with, or deprived of fx 


air, is ſimilar to the mild calcarcoug 


earths in promoting and increaſing 
putrefaction. The ſame has even 
been obſerved with reſpect to the 
Epſom and ſome other ſalts which 
have this earth for their baſe. 
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 PREPARATA E SULPHURE. 


_ PREPARATIONS OF SULPHUR. 


| FLORES SULPHURIS LOTI. 


Lond, 


Waſhed flowers of falphur. 


| Take of 


Flowers of ſulphur, one pound; 

© Diſtilled water, four pints, 
Boil the flowers of ſulphur a little 
- while in the diltilled water; 


then pour off this water, and waſh 
off the acid with cold water; 


| laſtly, dry the flowers. | 


| In the farmer editions of our 


pharmacopœias, directions were gi- 
ven for the preparation of the flow- 
rs of ſulphur themſelves: But as a 


» 


rge apparatus is neceſſary for do- 
Ing it with any advantage, it is now 
almott never attempted by the apo- 
thegaries. When the flowers are 


properly prepared, no change i 
made on the qualities of the ſul 


phur. Its impurities only are le. 
parated; and at the ſame time it i 


reduced to a finer powder than it 
gan eaſily be brought to by any 


other means. But as the flower 


of ſylphyr are generally ſublimed 
into very capacious rooms, which 
contain a large quantity of air, ot 


in vyeſſels not perfectly cloſe ; ſome 


of thoſe that ariſe at firſt are aptto 
take fire, and thus are changed in- 
to a volatile acid vapour, which 
mingling with the flowers that ſab. 
lime afterwards, communicates to 
them a conſiderable degree of ac 
dity. In. this caſe, the ablution 
here directed is for the general ut 
of the medicine abſolutely ”m 


* 


Chap. 9. 


ſary; for the flowers, thus taint- 
ed with acid, ſometimes occaſion 
gripes, and may, in other reſpect $, 
be productive of eſſects different 
from thoſe of pure ſulphur. There 
are, however, ſome particular com- 
hinations, to Which they are ſuppo- 
ſed to be better adapted when un- 
waſhed, ſuch as their union wich 
mercury into æthiops mineral; and 
accordingly for that preparation 
tue unwaſhed flowers are directed 


by the London college. 
OH OT I S00 DOES. 2 A067. 
_ KALI SULPHU RATUM, 


1 Lond. e, 
Sul phurated kali. 
Take of ; me Feet” 1.7 676 
Flowers of ſulphur,” one ounce 3 
Kali, five ounces. ' YT 


Mix the ſalt- with the melted ſul- 


phur, by frequently ſtirring, un- 
til they, unite into an uniform 
maſs. I TOR 


T xs preparation in the former 
editions of our pharmacopœias had 
the name of hepar ſulphuris.. 

It is much more convenient to 
melt the ſulphur firit by itſelf, and 
add the ſalt of tartar by degrees, as 


| here directed, than to grind them 


together, and afterwards endeavour 
to melt them as ordered in former 
editions; For in this laſt caſe the 
mixture will not flow ſufficiently 


thin to be properly united by ftir- 


ring; and the ſulphur either takes 


fire, or ſublimes in flowers; which 


probably has been the reaſon why 
lo large a proportion of it has been 
commonly directed. Even in the 
preſent method a eonſiderable part 
of the ſulphur will be diſſipated; 
and if it were not, the hepar would 
not be of its due, quality: for one 
part of ſulphur requires two of the 
alkaline ſalt to render it perfectly 
ſoluble in water, whick this prepa- 
ration ought to hg. 


E 409 


Ihe hepar ſulphuris has a fetid 
ſmell, and a nauſeous taſte. Solu- 
tions of it in water, made with ſu» 
gar into a ſyrup, have been recom- 


mended in coughs and other diſor - 
ders of the breaſt. Our Pharmaco+ 
pœias, nevertheleſs, have deſervedly 
rejected this ſyrup, as common 


practice has almoſt. done the bal- 
lams. Solutions of the hepar, in 


water, have been alſo recommend- 
ed in, herpetic and other cutaneous 
affeQions, Some phyſicians; have 


even employed this ſolution, in a 


large quantity, as a bath for the 
cure of pſora; and in caſes of te- 
nea capitis, it has often been uſed 


by way of lotion. 
Ihe hepar, digeſted in rectiſied 


ſpirit of wine, imparts a rich gold 


colour, a warm, ſomewhat aroma- 
tic taſte, and a peculiar, not un- 
grateful ſmell. A tincture of this 
kind is kept in the ſhops under the 
name of another mineral. The he- 
par ſulphuris has. been by ſome 


| ſtrongly recommended to prevent 


the effects of mineral poiſons. 


O LEUN SULPHURATUM 
:r PETROLEUM SULPHU- 
. Lond. 


Sulphurated oil and. ſulpburated pe- 


| Froleum. 

Take of 92 | 
Flowers of ſylphyr, four oun- 
ces; | Pe 7: oe 
Olive oil, fixteen ounces. - 

Boll the flowers of brimſtone, with 


the oil, in a pot ſlightly covered, 


until they be united. 


In the ſame manner is made ſalphu- 


rata Petroleum. 


Tunss articles are analogous to 
what had formerly a, place in our 
pharmacopœias under the titles of 
balſamum ſulphuris ſimplex, craſſum 
tt Barbadenſe, And belides theſe, 
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a place was alfo'given to the balſa- 


mum ſulphuris aniſatum, terebin- 
rhinatum, &c. While theſe articles, 
however, are now baniſhed from 
our pharmacopceias, even thoſe re- 
tained are leſs in uſe than for- 


1 6: þ : 644 


merle e 


k 


veniently and: ſafely made in a tall 


8 glaſs body, with the mouth at leaſt 


an inch in diameter, than in the cir- 
eulatory or cloſe veſſels in which 
they have commonly been directed 
to be prepared: for hen the ſul- 
phur and oil begin to act vehe- 
mently upon each other, they not 
only rarify into a large volume, but 
likewiſe throw out impetuoufly 
great quantities of an-elaſtic vapour; 
which, if the veſſels be cloſed, or 
the orifices not ſufficient to allow it 


a free exit, will infallibly burſt them: 
Hoffman relates a very remarkable 


hiſtory of the effects of an aceident 
of this kind. In the veſſel above 
recommended, the proceſs may be 
completed, without danger, in four 
or five hours, by duly managing the 
fire, which ſhould be very gentle 
for ſome time, and afterwards in- 


| creaſed ſo as to make the oil juſt 
bubble or boil; in which ſtate it 
ſhould be kept till all the ſulphur 


appears to be taken up. 
Eſſential oils employed as men- 


| Alrua for ſulphur, undergo a great 
alteration from the degree of heat 


neceſſary for enabling them to diſ- 
ſolve the ſulphur ; and hence the 
balſams have not near ſo much of 
their flavour as might be expected. 
It ſhould therefore ſeem more eli - 


gible to add a proper quantity of 
the eſſential oil to the fimple bal - 


ſam; theſe readily incorporate by 


a gentle warmth, if the veſſel be 
now and then ſhaken, We may 
thus compoſe a balſam more elegant. 


than thoſe made in the manner for- 


merly recommended, and which 


* 
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retains ſo much 6f the flavour of 
the oil, as is in ſome meaſure ſuf. 


ficient to cover the taſte of the 


ſulphur, and render it ſupportable. 
The balſams of ſulphur have heeg 
ſtrongly recommended in coughs, 
conſumptions, and other diſorders 
of the breaſt and lungs: But the te. 
putation which they have had in 
theſe caſes, does not appear to have 
been built upon any fair trial or ex- 


perience of their virtues. They ge 


manifeftly hot, acrimonious, and 
irritating; and therefore ſhould he 
uſed with the utmolt caution. They 
have frequently been found to in. 
jure the appetite, offend the ſto. 
mach and viſcera, parch the body, 
and oceaſion chirſt and febrile heat. 
The doſe of the fimple balſam is 
from ten to forty drops: thoſe with 
eſſential oils are not given in above 
half theſe quantities, Externally, 
they are employed for eleanſing and 
healing foul running ulcers. Boer: 
haave conjeRures, that their uſe in 
theſe caſes gave occaſion to the vir 


tues aſcribed to them when taken 


internally. = e 

SULPHUR PRAECIPITA- 
1 „ „UN. 
Lond. 


5 Precipitated ſulphur. 

Take of | 
Sulphurated kali, fix ounces; 

Diſtilled water, one pound and 

* an half; . 

Vitriolic acid, diluted, as much 
as 18 ſufficient. 


| Boil the ſulphurated kali in the di- 
ſtilled water until it be diſſolved. 


Filter the liquor through paper, 
to which add the vitriolic acid. 
Waſh the precipitated powder by 
often pouring on water till it be- 
comes inſipid. 
Fus preparation is not ſo white 


as that of the laſt pharmacopeia, 
77 if e which 


Part III. 


U 
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which was made with, quicklime ; 
and which.in ſome. pharmacopœias 
had the name Jac ſulphuris. 
pure lac ſulphuris is not different 
jn quality from pure ſulphur itſelf: 
to which it is preferred in ungu- 
ents, &c. only on, account of its 


proceed from the ſulphur having loſt 
any of its parts in the operation. or 
from any new matter ſuperadded: 
for if common ſulphur be ground 
with alkaline ſalts, and ſet to ſub- 


8 
> * 


% 


n30 Of Alimony." een. 


lime; it ariſes of a like white co» 


lour, the whole quantity of the al- 


kali remaining unchanged; and if 
the lac be melted. with à gentle 


fire, it returns into yellow ſulphur 


again. of hea bh 
lt may be obſeryed, that the 
name -7ac r pris or mill of ſui- 


. 


phur, applied among us to the pre- 
cipitate, is by the French writers 


confined, to the white liquor be- 
fore the precipitate has fallen from 
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PREPARATA ET ANTIMONIS. 


PREPARATIONS or ANTIMONY. _ 


* 


ny is compoſed of a 

£4. metal, united with ſulphur or 

common brimſtone. WY 

If powdered antimony be expoſed 
to a gentle fire, the ſulphur ex- 
hales ; the metallic part remain- 
ing in form of a white calx, re- 
ducible, by proper fluxes,. into a 


whitiſh brittle metal, called re- 


 gulus, This is readily diſtin- 
guiſhed from the other bodies of 
that claſs, by its not being ſo- 
luble in aquafortis; its proper 
menſtruum is aqua regia. 0 
If aqua regia he poured upon crude 


antimony, the metallic part will 


be diſſolved ; and the ſulphur 
thrown out, partly to the ſides of 
the veſſel, and partly to the ſur- 
face of the liquor, in the form of 
a grey iſn yellow ſubſtance, This, 


ſeparated and purified: by ſubli- 
Matuon, appears on all trials the 


. 


ſame with pure common brim- 
ſtone. | \ | 
The metal, freed from the ſulphur 
naturally blended with it, and af- 
- terwards fuſed with common 
brimſtone, reſames the appear- 
- ance and qualities of crude anti» 
ee e 


Tur antimonial metal is a me- 
dicine of the greateſt power of any 


known ſubſtance; a quantity too 


minute to be ſenſible on the ten- 
dereſt balance, is capable of produ- 


cing virulent effects, if taken diſ- 


ſolved, or in a ſoluble ſtate. If gi- 
ven in ſuch a form as to be imme- 
diately miſcible with the animal 
fluids, it proves vielently emetic 
if ſo managed as to be more ſlowly 
ated on, cathartic; and in either 


caſe, if the doſe be extremely ſmall, 


diaphoretic, Thus, though vege- 
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indiſſoluble and inactive. 


= * 


table acids extract ſo little from 
this metal, that the remainder ſeems 


to have loft nothing of its weight, 


the tinctures prove in no large doſes 
ſtropgly emetic, and in ſmaller ones 


' powerfully diaphoretic. The regu- 


Ius has been caſt into the form of 


pills, which acted as virulent ca- 


thartics, though. without ſuffering 


any ſfenfible diminution of weight 


in their paſſage through the body; 
aud this repeatedly, for a great 
number of times. | Why 

This metal, diveſted of the in- 
flammable principle which it has in 
common with other metallic bodies 
that are reduced to a calx, becomes 
The calx 
nevertheleſs, urged with a ftrang 
fire, melts into a glaſs, which is as 
eaſy of ſolution, and as virulent in 
operation, as the regulus itſelf: the 
glaſs, thoroughly mingled with ſuch 


ſubſtances as prevents its ſolubility, 
as wax, reſins, and the like, is again 


rendered mild. 


. Vegetable acids, as has already been 
obſerved, diſſolve but an extremely 
minute portion of this metal: the ſo- 


lution nevertheleſs proves powerful - 


ly emetie and cathartic. The ni- 
trous and vitriohc acids only cor- 


rode it into a powder, to which they 


adhere ſo ſlightly as to be ſeparable 
in a conſiderable degree by water, 
and totally by fire, leaving the re- 
gulus in form of à calx fimilar to 
that prepared by fire alone. The 
marine acid has a very different ef- 
fect; this reduces the regulus into 


A violent corroſive; and 2 it 


difficultly unites, yet very cloſely 
adheres to it, inſomuch as not to 
be. ſeparable by any ablution, nor 
by fire, the regulus ariſing along 
with it. The nitrous or vitriolic a- 


cids expel the marine, and thus re- 
. duce the corroſive into a calx fimi- 


lar to the foregoing. 


{ 
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Sulphur remarkably abates the 
power of this metal: and hence 
crude antimony, in which the regu. 
lus appears' to be combined with 
ſulphur, from one-fourth to one. 
half its weight, proves altogether 
mild. If a part of the ſulphur be 


taken away, by ſuch operations 4; 
do not dettroy or calcine the metal, 


the remaining maſs becomes pro. 
portionably more aQtive.” 

The ſulphur of antimony may he 
expelled by deflagration with nitre: 
the larger the quantity of nitre, to 
a certain point, the more of the 


ſulphur will be diffipated, and the 


preparation will be the more aQtive, 


If the quantity bf nitre be more 
than ſufficient to conſume the (ul. 
phur, the reſt of it, deflagrating 
with the inflammable principle of 
the regulus itſelf, renders it again 
mild. | 
The ſulphur of antimony is like. 
wife abſorbed, in fuſion, by certain 
metals, and by alkaline ſalts. Theſe 
laſt, when united with ſulphur, prove 
a menſtruum for all the metals (zinc 
excepted); and hence, if the fuſion 
be long continued, the regulus is 
taken up, and rendered ſoluble in 
water. F | 


\From theſe particulars with re- 
ſpe& to antimony, it may naturally 
be concluded, that it not only fur- 
niſhes us with an uſeful and actite 
medicine, but that it may alſo be 
exhibited for medical purpoſes un- 
der a great variety of different 


forms, and that the effects of theſe 


will be conſiderably diverſified. 
And this has in reality been the 
caſe. When treating of antimony in 
the materia medica, we have not 
only offered ſome obſervations on 
its medical, but have alſo exhibited 
a view of its different preparations 
for medical purpoſes, thrown into? 
tabular form by Dr Black, But al. 


4 


$453 3 though 


( 


Eo En 
ks though there is perbaps no prepara- it is a mere metallic earth, entirely | 
5 tion there mentioned, which is not deſtitute of all medicinal virtue: 3 
ri ftted to ſerve ſome uſeful purpoſe; and the Committee of the London by 
Jn yet the colleges both. of London College, admit, that it has no ſen- 108 
p and Edinburgh have now reſtricted fible operation. The common doſe 9 
vi the number of preparations. in their is from five grains to a ſcruple, or 3 
be pharmacopœias to a few only. And half a dram; though Wilſon re- . 
10 it is highly. probable, that from the lates, that he has known it given 9 
al proper employment, of theſe every by half ounces, and repeated two or 75 
ny uſeful purpoſe. to be anſwered by three times a-day, for ſeveral days 425 
antimony may be accompliſned. together.. 558 1 9 
be . 1 athott 4% FRY : Some report, that this calx, by 15 
#7 ANTIMONIUM CALCINA- Keeping for a length of time, con- 7 
to _...., TUM... , -_ tracts an emetie quality: From. 1 
the a Lond. Vo whence it has been concluded, that 9 
. Calcined antimony.  _ the powers of the reguline part are 1 
bs Take off not entirely deſtroyed; that the by. 
ite Antimony, powdered, eight oun- preparation has the virtues of other 7 
ſul. ces. = a antimonials which are given as al- 9 
ing Nitre, powdered, two pounds. teratives; that is, in ſuch ſmall 51 
8 Mix them, and caſt the mixture by doſes as not to ſtimulate the pri- _ 
rain degrees into a red hot crucible, me viz, and that therefore dia- bl. 
Burn the white matter about half phoretic antimony, or calcined an- \ 
8 an hour; and, when cold, pow- timony, as it is now more properly — it 
A der it; after which waſh it with ſtyled, is certainly among the nuld- Y 
heſe diſtilled water. Wo elt preparations of that mineral, EB 
rore | | V and may be uſed for children, and Wy 
_—_ [x the laſt edition of the London ſimilar delicate conſtitutions where bY 
FT Pharmacopeeta this preparation had the ſtomach and inteſtines are eaſi - 9 
gh the name of calx antimonii; and it ly affected. The obſervation, how- $1 
e ig may be conſidered as at leaſt very ever, from which theſe concluſions N 
nearly approaching to ſome other an- are drawn, does not appear to be 1 
umonials of the old pharmacopœias, well founded: Ludovici relates, bY 
1 fe particularly to the antimonium dia- that after keeping the powder for i 
rally phoreticum nitratum, antimonium four years, it proved as mild as at NY 
fur⸗ Uaphoreticum lotum, and the ni- firſt; and the Straſburgh pharma - 0 
ive trum ſtibiatum; none of which are copœia, with goed reaſon, ſuſpects, pr 
o be now received as ſeparate formulas . that where the calx hag proved e- 4 
un · ot our pharmacopœia, and indeed metic, it had either been given in 4 
erent 140 the calx antimonii itſelf, at ſuch caſes as would of themſelves i 
theſe y as thus Ert has now no have been attended with this ſymp- 1 
ified, place in the Edinburgh pharmaco- tom, for the great alexipharmac RI 
the * 45 NN | _ virtues attributed to it have ocea- 17 
ny in 1 1. calx of antimopy, when ſioned it to be exhibited even in the 1 
not 5 by waſhing from the ſaline more dangerous malignant fevers, 5 
8 on 2 is extremely mild, if not and other diſorders which are fre- - 
bited 1 inactive. Hoffman, Le- quently accompanied with vomit- ii 
tions ; 1 others, aſſure us, that ing; or that it had not been ſuffi- 1 
nto a 1 7 nave never experienced from ciently calcined, or perfectly freed 1 
ut al- © any ſuch effects as its uſual title from ſuch of the regulus aa 1 
imports: 5 part 8 
z0ugh ports; Boerhaave declares, that might remain uncaleined. The | if 
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uncalcined part being groſſer than 
the true calx, the ſeparation is ef- 
fected by waſhing over with water, 
in the ſame manner as directed for 
ſeparating | earthy powders from 
their groſſer parts. NE. 
It has been obſerved, that when 


diaphoretic antimony is prepared 


with nitre abounding with ſeacſalt, 
of which all the common nitre con- 
rains ſome portion, the medicine 
has proved violently emetic. This 
effect is not owing to any partieu- 
lar quality of the ſea-ſalt, but to its 
quantity, by which the proportion 
of the nitre to the antimony is ten- 
„ OH eas 05, 
The nitrum ſtibialum, as it was 
called, is produced by the deflagta- 
tion of the ſulphur of the antimo- 


ny with the nitre, in the ſame man- 


ner as the // polychreſt, from which 
it differs no otherwiſe than in re- 
taining ſome portion of the antimo- 


nial calx. 


Notwithſtanding the doubts en- 


tertained by ſome reſpecting the 
activity of the antimonium calcina- 


tum, yet the London college have 


in our opinion done right in re- 
For while it is on all 


taining it. Fe 0 | 
hands allowed, that it is the mildeſt 


of our antimonials; there are ſome 
aceurate obſervers who conſider it 
as by no means inefficacious. Thus 


Dr Healde tells us, that he has 
been in the- habit of employing it 
for upwards of forty years, and is 
much deceived, if when genuine, it 
be not productive of good effects. 


CALX ANTIMONII NITRA- 


TA. 
E „ 

 Nitrated calx of antimony. 
Take of CR eh 


- 


- Antimony, calcined for making 


the glaſs of antimony; |, 
Nitre, equal weights. 


Having mixed, and put them into 


— 


4 


| Breparations and Compoſitions. Parti. 
ſo that the matter ſhall be of are 


more active nature than the for. 


A crucible, let them be toaſted, 


colour for an hour; then let it 

be taken out of the crucible, and. 

after beating it, waſh it repeat- 
edly with warm water till it be 
„ les Dewey 


ALTroyGH this preparation 2. 
grees nearly in name with the pre. 
ceding, and has been conſidered as 
being nearly a complete calx of an. 
timony, yet there can be no doubt 
that it 1s a medicine of a much 


mer ; and in place of being one of 
the mildeſt of the antimonialz, it 
often operates with great violence 
when given in dofes of a few grain 
only; | | 


But as the effects of every pre. 8 
paration of antimony, not already pov 
conjoined with an acid, muſt de- go 
pend on the quantity and condition 8 
of the acid in the ſtomach, ſo the too 
ablution of the baſe of the nitre in fire 
this proceſs, gives full power to the bei 
acid of the ſtomach to act as far as vitl 

- poſſible: on the calx; whereas when Gow 
the unwaſhed calx is employed, 2 Th 
great quantity of the acid in the We 
ſtomach is neutralized by the alka- BEE: 
line baſe of the nitre adhering to oy 
the calx. The calk antimonii ni. witl 
trata is ſuppoſed to be nearly the 5 
ſame with the article which has 
been fo much celebrated, and has 
had ſuch an extenſive ſale under the 
title of Dr Famess fever powdrr: Tak 
And it was as an article which A 
might be employed in the place of N 
James's powder, that the Edin- 
burgh college introduced this 1atd 8 
their pharmacopœia. There 15 Mix 
however, reaſon to believe, that the 1 
preparation of James's pawder 1s m 
ſomewhat different from that here he 


directed; but their effects, as far te 


as our obſervation goes, appear to N 


be very nearly the ſame. © | _ 
The cals antimonii nitrata has 


been thought by ſome preferable to 
een ovg y ſome p 2 


Chap. 10. 


emetic tartar, where the permanent 


d effects of a long-continued nauſea 
i are required, and where we wilh 
d; our antimonials to paſs the pylorus 
.. and produce purging. But, like 
be every other preparation where the 

reguline part is only rendered ac- 

tive by the acid in the ſtomach, the 
80 cals antimonii nitrata is in all caſes 
to of uncertain operation: ſometimes 
as proving perfectly inert, and at other 
by times very violent in its effects. 
1dt 


The doſe is generally ten or twelve 
grains, and this is often given all 


or. at once; an inconvenience not at- 
of tending the emetic tartar; the quan- 
PE tity and effects of which we can ge- 
OY nerally meaſure with ſurpriſing mi- 
nus nuteneſs. $242 . 
There is, however, reaſon to be- 
pre. lieve, that by means of James's 
ady powder, and the calx 'nitrata, an 
de. artificial termination of fever is 
an ſometimes aecompliſhed, and that 
the too more frequently than by emetic 
+0 tartar. This perhaps may ſometimes 
the be the conſequence of the violence 
* with which they operate. At the 
hen ſame time it muſt be admitted, that 
d, C even the moſt violent operation by 
| the no means enſures an immediate re- 
ka covery, but that on the contrary it 
g to 8s ſometimes manifeſtly attended 
1 be with bad effects. 
1 CROCUS ANTIMONII. 
erthe Crocus 7 1 
war. Take f 5 0:1 
which Antimony, powdered; 
N of Nitre, powdered, of each one 
er, Ponndz :; prefers = 
EO 8 one ounee. 
re Mix, and put them by degrees 
955 2 into a red-hot e rad 
der! melt them with an augmented 
Sep wm 3 the melted mat- 
xo er; and, when cold, ſeparate it 
ear to be A OY 6 
ta has N Eos 9 
able to 
emetie 


which ſets the matter en fite; the 


e Anime,. 4313 


Le ie, Mad | 
The mixture of antimony and nitre, 
made as above, is to be. injected 
| by. degrees into a red-hot cru- 
cible; when the detonation is 
over, ſeparate the reddiſh metal- 
lic matter from the whitiſh cruſt ;/ 
beat it into a powder, and edul- 
corate it by repeated waſhings 
with hot water, till the water 
comes off infipid.  » 


W 
— 4 4 * 


Has the antimonial fulphur is 
almoſt totally conſumed, and the 
metallic part left diveſted of its cor- 
rector. Theſe preparations, given 


from two to ſix grains, generally” 


act as violent emetics, greatly diſ- 
ordering the conſtitution. But the 
operation, like that of every prepa- 
ration of antimony whoſe reguline 
part is not joined with an acid, 
muſt be liable to variations, accord- 
ing to the quantity and condition 
of the acid in the ſtomach. Their 


principal uſe is in maniacal caſes, 


as the baſis of ſome other prepara- 
tions; and among the farriers, 
who frequently give to horſes an 


ounce or two a day, divided in- 


to different doſes as an alterative: 


in theſe, and other quadrupeds, this 


medicine acts chiefly as a diapho- 
retic. | 45 © 6247 ION 
The chemiſts have been accu- 
ſtomed to make the crocus with a 
leſs proportion of nitre than what 
is directed above; and without any 
farther melting than what enſues 
from the heat which the matter ac- 
quires by deflagration, which when 


the quantity is large, is very conſi- 
derable: a little common ſalt is 
added to promote the fuſion. The 


mixture is put by degrees into an 
iron pot or mortar, ſomewhat heat - 
ed, and placed under a chimey: 
when the firſt ladleful is in, a piece 
of lighted charcoał is thrown to it, 
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reſt of the mixture is then added 


by little and little; the deflagra - 


tion is ſoon over, and the whole ap- 
pears in perfect fuſion: when cold, 


a conſiderable quantity of ſcoriæ is 


found upon the ſurface; which ſco- 


riæ are eaſily knocked off with a 
hammer. The crocus prepared af- 


ter this manner, is of a redder co- 
lour than that of the former edi- 


tions of the London pharmacopœia. 


And indeed the method now diree- 
ted by the London college may be 


conſidered as founded on this: 
It differs principally from that 


of the Edinburgh college in the 


employment of the ſea-ſalt, by 


which the proceſs is much facili- 
tated. = | 


ANTIMONIUM MURIA- 
Lond. : 
Muriated antimony. 


Take of _ 


The crocus of antimony, powder- - 

due care. : 
one, who from the title he gives 
him is not to be ſuppoſed inexpert 


ed; 3 
Vitriolic acid, each one pound; 
Dry ſea-ſalt, two pounds. 
Pour the vitriolic acid into a retort, 


adding by degrees the ſea-falt 


and crocus of antimony, pre- 


viouſly mixed; then diſtil in a 


ſand- bath. Let the diſtilled mat - 


ter be expoſed to the air ſeveral 
days, and then let the fluid part 
de poured off from the dregs. 


CAUSTICUM AN TIM O. 


NIALE vulgo BUTYRUM _ 
cCeeſſary. 


ANTIMONII. | 
Edinb. 
Butter of antimony. 
Take of 5 | 


Crude antimony, one part; 


Corroſive mercury ſublimate, two 


5 | 3 
thoroughly mix them together, 


taking the utmoſt care to avoid 


- 


Preparations and Compafitionc. 


Part III. | 


the vapours. Put the mixture 
into a coated glaſs retort (having 
a ſhort wide neck), ſo as to jj} 
one half of it: the retort being 
placed in a ſand- furnace, and 2 
receiver adapted to it, give firſt 
a gentle heat, that only a dewy 
vapour may ariſe 2 the fire be⸗ 
ing then increaſed, an oily li. 
quor will aſcend and congeal in 
tho neck of the retort, appearing 
like ice, Which is to be melted 
down by a live- coal cautiouſly 
applied. This oily matter is to 
be rectifſied in a glaſs retort into 


a pellucid liquor. 


Tus proceſs here directed by the 
Edinburgh college, and which i 
nearly the ſame with what ſtood in 
the former edition of the London 
pharmacopœia, is extremely dange- 
rous, infomuch, that even the life 
of the operator, though tolerably 


_ verſed in common pharmacy, may 


be much N . . for want of 
Boerhaave relates, that 


in chemical operations, or unac- 
quainted with the danger. attend- 
ing this, was ſuffocated for want 
of proper care to prevent the burt. 
ing of the retort. The fumes which 
ariſe, even upon mixing the anti- 
mony with the ſublimate, are high 


ly noxious, and ſometimes iſſue fo 


copiouſly and ſuddenly, as very dif- 


ficultly to be avoided. The ut⸗ 


moſt cireumſpection therefore is ne. 


The cauſtic, or butter, as it is 


called, appears to be a ſolution of 


the metallic part of che antimony 
in the marine acid of the ſublimate: 
the ſulphur of the antimony, and 
the mercury of the ſublimate, re- 


main at the bottom of the retort, 
united into an ethiops. This fle, | 
tion does not ſucceed with ſpirit — 


Chap. 10: 
ft in its liquid ſtate, and cannot 
he effected, unleſs: (as in the caſe of 
making ſublimate) either the acid 
de highly concentrated, and both 
the ingredients firengly heated; or 
when the antimony is expoſed to 
the vapours of the acid diſtilled from 
the black calx of. manganeſe. By 
this laſt proceſs a perfect ſolution of 
the regulus of antimony in the mu- 
natic acid is effected. Of this 
more fimple, more ſafe, and leſs ex- 
penſive method of preparing muria- 
ted antimony, an account is given 
by Mr Ruſſel in the Tranſactions 
of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. „ 285 

lt regulus of antimony were add- 
ed in the diſtillation of ſpirit of 
ſea· ſalt without water, à folution 
would alſo be made. 

The method, however, now di- 
reed by the London college, in 
which vitriolic acid and ſea - ſalt are 
employed to give a double elective 
attraction, is perhaps to be conſider- 
ed as preferable to any of the o- 
thets. In this they have followed 
very nearly the directions given in 
the Pharmacopœia Suecica, which 
are taken from the proceſs of Mr 
Scheele. . 

When the congealed matter that 
ariſes into the neck of the retort is 
lquified by the moiſture of the air, 
it proves leſs corroſive than when 
melted down and rectiſied by heat; 
though, it ſeems, in either caſe, to 


be ſufficiently ſtrong for the purpo- 


ſes it is intended for, as the conſu- 


ming of fungous fleſh and the cal- 


ous lips of ulcers. It is remark- 
able, that though this ſaline con- 
crete readily and almoſt entirely diſ- 
olres by the humidity of the air, 
only a ſmall quantity of white pow- 


der ſeparating, it nevertheleſs will 


not diſſolve on putting water to it 
directly: even when previouſly li- 


wified by the air, the addition of 


water will precipitate the ſolutions 
And accordingly, by the: addition 


of water is formed that once cele- 


brated article. known by the title 


of mercuriys vite, or Algeroth's paau. 


der. This preparation, although not 


now uſed by itſelf, is employed both - 


by the Edinburgh college and alſo 


by ſome-of the foreign ones, in the 


formation of emetic tartar, the 
moſt uſeful of all the antimonials. 
And although chemiſts are not alto- 
gether agreed with regard to the 

eſt mode of forming the antimo- 
nium tartarizatum, yet we ſhall af- 


terwards have occaſion to obſerve, 


when treating of that article, the 
preparation of it from the antimo- 
nium muriatum; or rather from its 
precipitate: Algerith's powder 1s 
perhaps the beſt mode which hag 
yet been prepared. And were ik 
even with no other intention, a ſafes 


_ eaſy; and cheap method, of form- 
ing an antimonium muriatum, may 


be conſidered as an important im- 
provement in our pharmacopœias. 


PULYIS ANTIMONIALIS. .. 


| Lond. 
Antinonial poauder. 
Take of | PE 
 Antimony, coarſely powdered; 
Hartſhorn-ſhavings, each two 
zounds ; 


Mix, and put them into a broad reds 


hot iron pot, ſtirring conſtantly 


till the maſs acquires a grey co- 


lour. Powder the matter when 
cold, and put it into a coated 
crucible. Lute to it another 
crucible inverted, which has a 


ſmall hole in its bottom: aug- 


ment the fire by degrees to a red 


| heat, and keep if ſo for two 
hours. Laſtly, reduce the matter, 
when cold, to a very fine powder. 


In this preparation, che metal- 
lic part of the antimony in a ſtate 
A | D 1 
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418 
of calx, will be united with that 
part of the hartſhorn which is indi- 
ſtructible by the action of fire, viz. 
its abſorbent earth. If this powder 
be properly prepared, it is of a white 
colour. It is a mild antimonial pre- 
paration, and is given as an altera- 
tive from three to ſix grains for a 
doſe. In this quantity, however, it 
ſometimes creates nauſea, and even 
vomits. In larger doſes it proves e- 
metic, and operates by ſtool. 


SULPHUR ANTIMONII 
_ PRACIPITATUM. 

* Lond. e 
recipitated ſulphur of antimony. 
Take of „ 

Antimony, powdered, two pounds; 

Water of pure kali, four pints; 

Diſtilled water, three pints. 

Mix, and boil them with a ſlow fire 
for three hours, conſtantly ſtir- 
ring, and adding the diſtilled wa- 
ter as it ſhall be wanted; ftrain 
the hot ley through a double linen 
cloth, and into the liquor, whilft 
yet hot, drop by degrees as much 
«diluted vitriolie acid as is ſuffi- 
_ cient to precipitate the ſulphur. 
Waſh off, with warm water, the 

vitriolated kali. 


SULPHUR ANTIMONII 
 PRACIPITATUM, vulgo 


"SULPHUR AURATUMAN-. 


N,, 
Kain. a : 
Golden ſulphur of antimony. 
Boil, in an iron pot, four pounds of 
cCauſtic ley diluted with three pints 
of water, and throw in by degrees 
two pounds of powdered antimo- 
ny; keeping them continually 
ſtirring, with an iron ſpatula, for 


three hours, over a. pens fares 


and occaſionally ſupplying more 

water. The liquor loaded with 
the ſulphur. of antimony. being 
then ſtrained through a woollen 
cloth, drop into it gradually, 


Preparations and Conipoſitions. 


whilſt it continues hot, ſo much 
- ſpirit of nitre, diluted with an 
equal quantity of water, as ſhall 
be ſufficient to precipitate the 
ſulphur, which is afterwards to 
be carefully waſhed with hot wa- 
ter, | | 


Tur foregoing Preparations are 
not ſtrictly ſulphurs ; they contain 
a conſiderable quantity of the metal- 


lic part of the antimony, which is re- 


ducible from them by proper fluxes, 


Theſe medicines ' muſt needs be l. 
able to great variation in point of 
ſtrength ; and in this reſpect they 
are, perhaps, the moſt precarious, 
though ſome have affirmed that they 
are the moſt certain of the antimo- 
nial medicines. 

They prove emetic when taken on 
an empty ſtomach, in a doſe of four, 


five, or ſix grains; but in the pre- 


ſent practice they are ſcarce preſeri- 
bed with this intention; being chiefly 
uſed as alterative deobſtruents, parti- 


cularly in cutaneous diſorders. Their 


emetie quality is eaſily blunted, by 
making them up into pills with re- 
fins or extracts, and giving them on 
a full ſtomach : with theſe cautions, 
they have been increaſed to the rate 
of ſixteen grains a-day, and conti- 
nued for a conſiderable time, with- 


out occaſioning any diſturbance up- 


wards or downwards. As their 
ſtrength is precarious, they ſhould 
be taken at firſt in very ſmall doſes, 
and increaſed by degrees according 
to their effect. 


A compoſition of the ſulphur au- 
ratum, with mercurius dulcis, bas 
been found a powerful, yet ſafe al- 
terative, in cutaneous diſorders; 
and has completed a cure after ſali- 
vation had failed. In venereal caſes, 
likewiſe, this medicine has produ- 
ced excellent effects. A mixture 


of equal parts of the ſulphur and 
calomel (well triturated together . 
: ma 


Part III. 


ch made into pills with extracts, &c.) 
an may be taken from four to eight or 


all ten grains, morning and night; the 
patient keeping moderately. warm, 
= and drinking after each doſe a 
draught of a decoction of the woods, 
or other like liquors. This medi- 
cine generally promotes perſpiration, 


are ſcarce occaſioning any tendency to 

ain vomit or purge, or affecting the 

tal: mouth, | | 

re- 

1 ANTIMONIUM TARTARI- 

li- SAT UM. | 

t of Lond. 

they Tartariſed antimony. 

ous, Take of 9 | 8 | 

they Crocus of antimony, powdered, 

mo- one pound and an half; 

Cryſtals of tartar, two pounds; 

mon Diſtilled water, two gallons. 

our, Boil in a glaſs veſſel about a quarter 

Pre- of an hour: filter through paper, 

eri and ſet aſide the ſtrained liquor to 

neſly chryſtallize. 6 | N 

Jartle | 

Cher TARTARUS ANTIMONIA- 

by LIS vulgo TARTARUS E- 
re- 


METICUS. 


mon Edin. 

tons, Emetic tartar. 

: rite Wl The of een 
-ontt- The cauſticum antimoniale what 


with- quantity you chooſe ;z pour it 


e up- into warm water, in which ſo 
oo much of the purified vegetable 
w_ fixed alkali has been previouſly 


diſſolved, that the antimonial 
powder may be precipitated, 
which after being well waſhed 
is to be exficcated. | 


ding 


Ur au- 


1 4 Then to five pounds of water add 
85 ; of this powder nine drams, of cry- 
afe of ſtals of tartar, beat into a very 
475 fine powder, two ounces and a 
Sr 1 half; boil for a little till the POW - 
le * ders be difſolved. © ,, 

cs Let the ſtrained ſolution be lowly 
A . evaporated in a glaſs veſſel to a 


pellicle, ſo that cryſtals may be 
on formed, 1 55 a 


Wr have here two modes of forms 
ing the moſt common, and perhaps we 
may add the moſt uſeful, of all the 
antimonial preparations what has been 
long known in the ſhops under the 
name of emetic tartar. Theſe modes 
differ conſiderably from each other; 
but in; both, the reguline part of 
the.antimony is united with the acid 
of the tartar. It is perhaps difficult 
to ſay. to which mode of preparation 
the preference is to be given; for 
on this ſubje&. the beſt chemiſts are 
fill divided in their opinion. The 
mode directed by the London college 
is nearly the ſame with that in former 
editionsof their Pharmacopœia, while 
that now adopted by the Edinburgh 
college, in which they have nearly 
followed the Pharmacopceia Roſſica, 


is of later date. That in both ways 


good emetic tartar may be formed, 
is very certain: But in our opinion, 


. when it is formed of the precipi- 


tate from the muriatic acid, or the 


poudre d Algerotti, as it has been 


called, there is the leaſt chance of 
its being uncertain in its operation: 
and this method comes recommend- 


cd to us on the authority of Berg- 


man, Scheele, and ſome other of 
the firſt names in chemiſtry. Berg- 
man adviſes, that the calx be preci- 
pitated by ſimple water, as being 
leaſt liable to variation; and this is 
the direction followed in the Phar- 
macopœia Roſſica. But when the 
calx is precipitated by an alkaline 


ley, as is directed by the Edinburgh - 


college, it is more certainly freed 
from the muriatic acid, and will of 
courſe be milder. 
In the after part of the proceſs, 
whether precipitate or erocus have 
been uſed, the quantity of the anti- 
monial ought always to be ſome 
drams more than is abſolutely neceſ- 


fary for ſaturating the acid of tar- 


tar, ſo that no cryſtals may ſhoot 

which are not impregnated with the 

active metallic part of the antimony. 
| D d 2 And 
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And in order to ſecure an uniform 
ſtrength, ſome attention is neceſſary 
in collecting the cryſtals, as ſome 
may contain more metal than others. 
After they are all ſeparated from the 
Hquor, they ought to be beat toge- 
ther in a glaſs mortar jnto a fine 
23 whereby the medieine may 
de of uniform ſtrength 
Emetic tartar is, of all the prepa- 
rations of antimony, the moſt cer- 
tain in its operation. | 
It will be fufficient, in confiderin 
the medicinal effects of antimonials, 
that we ſhould obſerve, once for all, 
that their emetic property depends 
on two different conditions of the re- 
guline part: the firſt is where the 
reguline part is only active, by be- 
ing rendered fo from meeting with 
an acid in the ſtomach: the ſecond 
is, where the reguline part is already 
joined with an acid, rendering it ae- 
tive. 
parations, reducible to the firſt head, 
muſt always be of uncertain opera- 
tion. Such then is the equal un- 


certainty in the chemical condition 


and medicinal effects of the croci, 
the hepata, and the calces; all of 
which proceſſes are different ſteps or 
degrees of freeing the reguline part 
from ſulphur and phlogiſton. It is 
equally plain, that the preparations 
coming under the ſecond head, muſt 
be always conſtant and certain in 
their operation. Such a one is emetic 
tartar, the doſe and effects of which 
we can meaſure with great. exact- 
. nels.  - „ 
The title of this medicine ex- 


preſſes its principal operation. It is 


one of the beſt of the antimonial e- 
metics, acting more powerfully than 
the quantity of crocus contained in 


it would do by itſelf, though it does 


not ſo much ruffle the conſtitution. 


And indeed antimonials in general, 


when thus rendered ſoluble by vege- 


J 
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It is obvious, that thoſe pre- 
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table acids, are more ſafe and cer. 
tain in their effects than the violent 
preparations of that mineral exli. 
dited by themſelves; the former ne. 
ver varying in their action from x 
difference in the food taken during 
their uſe, or other fimilar circum- 
ſtances; which occaſioning more or 
leſs of the others to be diffolved, 
make them .operate with different 
degrees of force. Thus, crude an- 
timony, where acid food has been 
liberally taken, has ſometimes pro- 
ved violently emetie; whilſt, in o. 
ther circumſtances, it has no ſuch 
effect. 8 | 

The doſe of emetic tartar, when 
defigned to produce the full effe& 
of an emetic, is from two to four 
grams. It may likewiſe be advan- 
tageouſly given in much ſmaller do- 


' ſes, as a nauſcating and ſudoriſic 


medicine. 


ANTIMONIUM VITRIFICA- 
5 TUM. | 
Lond. 
7 Vitrified antimony. 
Take of | | 
Powdered antimony, four oui- 
ces. . 1 
Calcine it in a broad carthen veſſc!, 
with a fire gradually raifed, flir- 
ring. with an iron rod until 1: 
no longer emits a ſulphureous 
ſmoke. Put this powder into a 
crucible, fo as to fill two-thirs: 
of it. A cover being fitted on, 
make a fire under it, at ſirſt mo- 
derate, afterwards ſtronger, until 
the matter be melted. Pour ou: 
the melted glaſs. | 


VITRUM ANTIMONII. 
| Eadin. TE 
_ Glaſs of antimony. 
Strow antimony, beat into a coarle 
powder like ſand, upon a ſhallow 
unglazed earthen veſſel, and apply 


It, 


cer. 
iolent 
exhi- 
er ne. 
om a 
uring 
rcum- 
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le an- 
been 
3 pro- 
in o- 


> ſuch 


when 
effect 
0 four 
advan- 
er do- 
doriſie 
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r Oun- 


; veſſel, 
1, flir- 
ntil it 
jureous 
into a 
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r{t mo- 
r, until 
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a gentle heat underneath, that the 
antimony may be heated flowly ; 
keeping it at the ſame time con- 
tinually ſtirring to prevent it from 
running into lamps. White va- 
ours of a ſulphureous· ſimell will 
ariſe from it. When at the ſame 
degree of heat theſe. ceaſe to ex- 
hale, increaſe the fire a little, ſo 
that the vapours may again ariſe; 
go on in this manner till the pow» 
der, when brought 10 a red heat, 
exhales no more vapours. Melt 
the calx ia a crucible with-an in- 
tenſe heat, till it takes on the ap- 
pearance of melted glaſs; then 
pour it out on a heated braſs plate 
or diſf. 


Tus calcination of antimony, to 
fit it for making a tranſparent glaſs, 
ſucceeds very ſlowly, unleſs the o- 
perator be very wary and circum- 


pet in the management of it. The 


molt convenient veſſel is a broad 
thallow diſh, or a ſmooth flat tile, 
placed under a chimney. The an- 
timony ſhould be the purer ſort, 
ſuch as is uſually found at the apex 
of the cones; this, groſsly pow- 
dered, is to be evenly ſpread over 
the bottom of the pan, ſo as not to 
lie above a quarter of an inch thick 
on any part. The fire ſhould be at 
fit no greater than is juſt ſufficient 
to raiſe a fume from the antimony, 
which is to be now and then ſtirred: 
when the fumes begin to decay, in- 
creaſe the heat, taking care not to 
mile it ſo high as to melt the anti- 
mony, or run the powder into 
lumps: after ſome time the veſſel 
may be made red hot, and kept in 
this ſtate until the matter will not, 
upon being ſtirred, any longer fume. 
If this part of the proceſs be duly 
conducted, the antimony will appear 
m an uniform powder, without any 


lumps, and of a grey colour. 


With this powder fil two-thirds 
& acrucible, Which is to be cover- 
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ed with a tile, and placed in a wind- 


furnace. Gradually increaſe the 
fire till the calx be in perſect fuſion, 


when it is to be now and then exa- 


mined by dipping a clean iron wire 


into it. If the matter which ad- 
heres to the end of the wire appears 
ſmooth and equally tranſparent, the 
vitrificathn is completed, and the 


glaſs may be ponred out upon a hot 
ſmooth ſtone or copperplate, and 
luffered to cool by flow degrees to 
prevent its cracking and flying in 
pieces. It is of a tranſparent yellow- 
iſh red colour. cok 1 


The glaſs of antimony uſually. met 


with in the ſhops, is ſaid to be pre- 


pared with certain additions; which 
may, perhaps, render it not ſo fit 
for the purpoſe here deſigned. By 
the method above directed, it may 
be eaſily made of the requiſite per- 
fection without any addition. 

As antimony may be rendered 
nearly or altogether inactive by cal- 
cination, it might be expected that 


the calx and glaſs of the preſent pro- 


ceſs would be likewiſe inert. But 
here the calcination is far leſs per- 
fect than in the other caſe, where 
the inflammable principle of the re- 
gulus is totally burnt out by defla-/ 


gration with nitre ; there the calx is 
of perfect whiteneſs, and a glaſs \ 


made from that calx (with the addi- 
tion of any ſaline flux, for of itſelf 
it will not vitrify ) has little colour: 
but here ſo much of the inflammable- 
principle is left, that the calx is 
grey, and the glaſs of a high co- 
lour. The calcined antimony is ſaid 
by Boerhaave to be violently emetic. 


Experience has ſhown that the glaſs 


is ſo, inſomuch as to be unſafe for 
internal uſe. At preſent it is chiefly 


employed in forming ſome other an- 
timonial preparations, particularly 
the vitrum antimonu ceratum, the 
next article to be mentioned; and 
the vinum antimonii, afterwards to 
be treated of under the head -of 

D d 3 Wines. 
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Wines. It is alſo not unfrequently 
employed in the formation of eme- 
tic tartar; and it was directed for 
that purpoſe in the laſt edition of 
the Edinburgh pharmacopceia, be- 
ing perhaps even ſuperior to the cro- 
cus antimoni. | 


VITRUM ANTIMONISO 
nl nm 1) RAPTUM, I. 
| Sas EEainb. 1 
Cerated glaſs of antimony.” 
| Take af}. 4 - es 
| Yellow wax, a dram ; 

Glaſs of antimony, reduced into 
powder, an ounce. : | 
Melt the wax in an iron veſſel, 


_ glaſs; keep the mixture over a 
gentle fire for half an hour, con- 
tinually ſtirring it; then pour it 
out upon a paper, and when cold 

grind it into powder. | 


a very ſoft heat: after it has been 
about twenty minutes on the fire, it 
begins to change its colour, and in 


Scotch ſnuff, which is a mark of 
its being ſufficiently prepared: the 
quantity fet down above, loſes a- 
bout one dram of its weight in the 
proceſs. t 12 & 
This medicine was for ſome time 
much eſteemed in dyſenteries: ſeve- 
ral inſtances of its good effects in 
theſe caſes may be ſeen in the fifth 
volume of the Edinburgh Eſſays, 
from which the above remarks on 
the preparation are taken. The doſe 
is from two or three grains to twen- 
ty, according to the age and ſtrength 
of the patient. In its operation, it 

makes ſome perſons ſick, and vomit; 

it purges almoſt every one; though 
it has ſometimes effected a cure with- 
out occaſioning any evacuation or 
ſickneſs. It is now, however, much 
les uſed than formerly. 


© Mr Geoffroy gives two pretty fine 


LOT 
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and throw into it the powdered 


Tur glaſs melts in the wax with 


ten more comes near to that of 


gular preparations of glaſs of anti. 
mony, which ſeem to have ſome affi- 
nity with this. One is made by gi. 
geſting the glaſs, moſt ſubtilely levi- 
gated, with a ſolution of maſtich 
made in ſpirit of wine, for three or 
four days, now and then ſhaking the 
mixture; and at laſt evaporating the 
ſpirit ſo as to leave the maſtich 


and glaſs exactly mingled. Glaſs 
of antimony thus prepared, is ſaid 


not to prove emetic, but to act 
merely as a cathartic, and that not 
of the violent kind. A prepara- 
tion like this was firſt publithed by 
Hartman, under the name of Chyli/la, 

The other preparatian 18 made by 
burning ſpirit of wine upon the 
glaſs three or four times, the pow- 
der being every time exquiſiteiy 
rubbed upon a marble. The doſe of 
this medicine is from ten grains to 


twenty or thirty: it is ſaid to ope- 
rate mildly both upwards and down- 


wards, and ſometimes to prove ſudo- 


rific. 


CERUSSA ANTIMONII. 
Brun. | 
Ceruſſe of antimony. 
Take of | 
Regulus of antimony, one part 
Nitre, three parts. 


Deflagrate them together in the 


manner directed for the antimo· 
num calcinatum, | 


Tus reſult of this proceſs and 
that formerly directed for the calci- 
ned antimony are nearly the ſame. 

It is not neceſſary to uſe ſo much 
nitre here, as when antimony itſelf 
is employed; for the ſulphur which 
the crude mineral contains, and 
which requires for its diſſipation 
nearly an equal weight of nitre to 
"the antimony, / is here already ſe- 
parated. 'TI'wo parts of nitre to 
one of the regulus are ſufficient. It 
18 better, however, to have an over- 


proportion of nitre than. an under 


one, 


 & 2 — pow Gy en K — 


Chap. 10. 
one, leſt ſome parts of the regulus 


ſhould eſcape being ſufficiently cal- 


eine! | „„ 
It may be proper to obſerve, that 
though crude antimony and the re- 
gulus yield the ſame calces, yet the 
ſalts ſeparat?d in waſhing the calces 
are very. different. As crude anti- 
mony contains common ſulphur, the 
acid of the ſulphur unites with the 
alkaline baſis of the nitre, and the 
reſult is a neutral ſalt. As the re- 
gulus contains the phlogiſtic, or in- 
f{ammable principle, but no ſulphur, 
the nitre is alkaliſed, as it would be 
by charcoal or ſuch like inflammable 
bodies, and 1s at the ſame time ren- 
dered more acrimonious than the 
common alkaline ſalts ; probably 


owing to the calx 5 the air 


of the alkali, If only equal parts of 
the regulus and nitre be employed, 
and the fire kept up ſtrong for an 


hour or more, the ſalt will prove 


more cauſtic than even the potential 
cautery of the ſhops. But the cau- 
ſticity of the ſalt will {till be far 
greater, if, inſtead of the ſimple re- 
gulus of antimony, the martial regu- 
lus be uſeds; 7 ;/; 8 


KERMES MINERALS. 
— 6 aw, | 
 Kermes mineral. 
Take of - : 
Any fixed alkaline ſalt, four oun- 
ces; | ry cod 
Water, one pint. 
boil them together for two hours, 
then filtre the warm liquor; as it 
cools, the kermes will precipitate. 


Pour off the water, and add to it 


three ounces of freſh alkaline ſalt, 
and a pint more of water: in this 
liquor boil the remaining anti- 


mony as before; and repeat. the 
proceſs a third time, with the ad- 


dition of only two ounces of al- 
i kaline ſalt, and another pint of 
water; filtering the liquor as at 
itt, and collecting the powders 


Of Antimony. 


ſoluble in water. 


which ſubſide from them in cool- 


Tais medicine has of late been 
great'y eſteemed in France eſpecial- 
y, under the names of Kermes mine- 
ral pulvis, Carthuftanus prudre des 
Chartreaux, &c. It was, original- 
ly, a p&gparation of Glauber, and 
for ſome time kept a great ſecret, 
till at length the French king pur- 
chaſed the preparation from M. de 
la Ligerie, for a conſiderable ſum, 
and communicated-it to the public 
in the year 1720. In virtue, it is not 
different from the ſulphurs above- 
mentioned; all of them owe their ef- 
ficacy to a part of the regulus of the 
antimony, which the alkaline ſalt, by 
the mediation of the ſulphur, renders 


oy 


Chemiſts are, however, divided in 
their opinions with reſpect to the 
preciſe chemical condition of the re- 
guline part in the preparations call- 
ed hepata of antimony. Some have 
alleged that they contain not a par- 
ticle of alkaline falt : It is at any 
rate certain, that the quantity and 


condition of the reguline part muſt 


vary according to the different pro- 
portions of the ingredients, the time 
of the precipitation, the greater or 
leſs degree of cauſticity of the alka- 
li employed, and ſeveral other cir- 
cumſtances. At beſt, the whole of 
them are liable to the ſame uncer- 
tainty in their operation as the cal- 
ces of antimony. 


PANACEA ANTIMONII. - 
Panacea of antimony. 
Take of M 
Antimony, fix ounces 3 
Nitre, two ounces ;| | 
Common ſalt, an ounce and a 
half ; SN 
Charcoal, an ounce. | 
Reduce them into a fine powder, 
and put the mixture into a red- 
hot crucible, by half a ſpoonful 
51, GS ak, 
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at a time, continuing the fire a 


quarter of an hour after the laſt 


injection: then either pour the 
matter into a cone, or let it cool 
in the crucible; which when cold 
muſt be broken to get it out. In 
the bottom will be found a quan- 
tity af regulus; above this a com- 
pact liver · coloured ſubſtagge; and 


on the top, a more ſpongy maſs: 


this laſt is to be reduced into pow- 
der, edulcorated with water, and 
dried, when it appears of a fine 
golden colour. hes 


Tuts preparation is ſuppoſed to 
hays been the baſis of Lockyer”; 
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pills, which were formerly a cele. 
brated purge. Ten grains of the 
powder, mixed with an ounce of 
white ſugar-candy, and made up in- 
to a maſs with mucilage of gum tra- 
gacanth, may be divided into an 


hundred ſmall pills; of which one, 


two, or three, taken at a time, are 
ſaid to work gently by ſtool and vo- 
mit. The compact liver- coloured 
ſubſtance, which lies immediately a- 
bove the regulus, operates more ſe- 
verely. This laſt appears to be near- 
ly of the ſame nature with the cro- 
cus antimony, and the former with 
the ſulphur auratum. 
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PR EPARATA EX ARGENTo. - 


PREPARATIONS or SILVER. 


 ARGENTUM NITRA 
| Lond. 

. © Nitratad ſilver. 
SE. 


Silver, one ounce ; 


Diluted nitrous acid, four oun- 


| ces. 

Diſſolve the filver in the nitrous a- 
cid, in a glaſs veſſel, over a ſand- 
heat; then dry it by an heat 
gently raiſed: afterwards melt it 
in a crucible, that it may be pour- 
cd into proper forms, carefully a- 

voiding too great heat. | 


SAL ARGENTT, vulgo CAU- 
. © STICUM LUN ARE. 
Wt 2 a | | 


TUM, | 


8 5 
Salt *f filver, commonly called La- 


Gauſtic. 

Take of N . / 
Pureſt filver, flatted into plates, 
and cnt in pieces, four oun- 

ces; | : 
Weak nitrous acid, eight oun- 
A 

Pureſt water, four ounces. 

Diſſolve the ſilver in a phial with a 

gentle heat, and iy we the ſo- 
lution to dryneſs. Then put the 

maſs into a large crucible, and 
apply the heat, at firſt gently, 
and augment it by degrees till the 
maſs flows like oil; then pour it 
into iron pipes made for this pur- 


e ee 


Tuer proceſies do not differ in 
— ea particular. But the 
name of argentum nitratum is pre- 
ſerable to the more indefinite one of 
n 
3 ſpirit of nitre will diſſolye 
ſome what more than half its weight 
of pure ſilver; and the weaker of the 
aquæ fortes, formerly deſcribed, pro- 
ee leſs, according to their 
quantity of pure nitrous acid. Somce- 
times this ſpirit contains à portion 
of the vitriolfc, or marine acids; 
which, however. minute, renders it 
unſit for diſſolving this metal, and 
thould therefore be carefully ſepara- 
ted before the ſolution be attempt- 
cd. The method which the re- 
ſiners employ for examining the pu- 
rity of their aquafortis, and purify- 
ing it if neceſſary, is to let fall into 
it a few drops of a perfect ſolution 
of ſilver already made : if the liquor 
remain clear, and grow not in the 
leaſt turbid or whitiſh, it is fit for 
uſe; otherwiſe, . they add à ſmall 
quantity more of the ſolution, which 
immediately tun Fe , whole of a 
wiky white colour; the mixture 
being then ſuflered” to relt for ſome 


time, depoſites a white ſediment ; 


from which it is warily decanted, ex- 
amined afreſh, and, if need be, fa 
ther purified by a frgih addition of 
the ſolution. 1 : 


The filver flatte&Mto thin plates, 
as directed in the ſecond of the a- 
bove proceſſes, needs not be cut in 
pieces: the ſolution will go on the 


more ſpeeedily, if ox are only 


turned round into ſpiral cireumvo- 
lutions, ſo as to be Conveniently got 
into the glaſs, with care that the ſe- 
veral ſurfaces do not touch each o- 
ther. By this management, a great- 
er extent of the ſurface is expoſed 
to the action of the menſtruum, than 
yen the plates are cut in pieces and 
leid above each other. Good aqua- 
bertis will diſſolve about half its 
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weight of filver; and it is not ad- 
viſable to uſe a greater quantity of 


the menſtruum than is ſufficient for | 
effecting the ſolution, for all the 


ſurplus muſt be evaporated in the 
ſubſequent fuſion. i e NESS 

It is neceſſagy to employ very 
pure water; for if hard water wert 
uſed in this proceſs, the nitrous acid 


would forſake a part of the ſilver to 


join with the calcareous earth of the 
imperfect nitrous ſelenite; whereby 
a part of the filver would be preci- 
pitated. 910 5 


enough to hold five or ſix times the 
quantity of the dry matter; for it 
bubbles and ſwells up greatly, ſo as 
otherwiſe to be apt te run over. 
During this time, alſo, little dropt 
are now and then ſpirted up, wh 

cauſticity is increaſed by their heat, 
againſt which the operator ought 
therefore to be on his guard. The 


fire muſt be kept moderate till this 


ebullition ceaſes, and till the matter 
becomes conſiſtent in the heat that 
made it boil before: then quickly 
increaſe the fire till the matter flows 


thin at the bottom like oil, on Which 


it is to he immediately poured into 
the mould, without waiting till the 


fumes ceaſe to appear; for when 


this happens, the preparation proves 


not only too thick to run freely into 


the mould, but likewiſe leſs corroſive 
than it is expected to be. 

In want of a proper iron mould, 
one may be formed of tempered to- 
bacco · pipe clay, not too moiſt, by 
making in a lump of it, with a ſmooth 
ſtick firſt greaſed, as many holes as 
there is occaſion for: pour the liquid 
matter into theſe cavities, and when 
congealed take it out by breaking 
the mould. Each piece is to be 
wiped clean from the greaſe, and 
wrapt up in ſoft dry paper, not only 
to keep the air from acting upon 
them, but likewiſe to prevent their 
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| 426 N Preparations and Compoſitions. 
corroding or diſcolouring the fingers 


in handling. 
This preparation is a ſtrong cau- 


| Mic; and frequently employed as 


ſuch, for conſuming warts and other 
fleſhy excreſcences, keeping down 
fungous fleſh in wounds or ulcers, 
and other ſimilar uſes. It is rarely 
applied where a deep eſchar 1s re- 
quired, as in the laying open of 
impoſthumations and tumours ; for 
the quantity neceſſary for theſe pur- 
poſes, liquefying by the moiſture 
of the ſkin, ſpreads beyond the h- 


mits in which it is intended to ope- 


rate. 
PILULE LUNARES. 
The lunar pills. 
Diſſolve pure ſilver in aquafortis, as 
in the foregoing proceſs; and af- 


ter due evaporation, ſet the liquor 


apart to cry ſtalliſe. Let the cryſtals 

be again diſſolved in common water, 
and mingled with a ſolution of e- 
qual their weight of nitre. Eva- 
porate this mixture to dryneſs, and 
Continue the exſiccation with a 
Fentle heat, keeping the matter 


honey, being drank immediately al. 


and bring away a large quantity of 


Part Ill. 
- conſtantly ſtirring till no more 
fumes ariſe. * | 


Hex it is neceſſary to contin 
the fire till the fumes entirely ceaſe 
as more of the acid is required to h 
diſſipated than in the preceding pro 
ceſs. The preparation is, neverthe. 
leſs, in taſte very ſharp, intenſely 
bitter and nauſeous : applied to ul. 
cers, it acts as a cauſtic, but it i 
much milder than the foregoing, 
Boerhaave, Boyle, and others, com. 


mend it highly in hydropic caſe, 


The former aſſures us, that two 
grains of it made into a pill with 
crumb of bread and a little ſuga, 


and taken on an empty flomach 


(ſome warm water, ſweetened with 
ter), purge gently without griping, 


water, almoſt without the patient's 
perceiving it: that it kills worms, 
and cures many inveterate ulcerous 
diſorders. He nevertheleſs cautions 
againſt uſing it too freely, or in to 
large a doſe; and obſerves, that it al. 
ways proves corroſive and weaken» 


ing, eſpecially to the ſtomach. 
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ond. 
Ammoniacal iron. 


| Take of : 


Iron filings, one pound ; 
Sal ammoniac, two pounds. 
Mix, and ſublime. What remains at 


rubbing together with the ſub- 
limed matter, and again ſub- 
lime. a | 


FLORES MARTIALES, vulgo 
ENS VENERIS. 
Edinb. 


Ent veneris. 
Take of ER 
Colcothar of maß 

ed and well dried, 
Sal ammoniac, equal weights. 


Haring mixed them well, ſublime. 


Txovon the mode of preparation 
directed by the two colleges is here 
different, yet the preparation is at 
bottom the ſame; and it is perhaps 
difficult to ſay which mode of pre- 
paration is to be preferred as the ea- 
heſt and beſt. 

The name of ens veneris has by 
ſome been very improperly applied 
to this preparation, as it contains not 


a particle of copper. The proper ers 
5 3; 


— 


CH AP, 


FRRUM AMMONIACALE. 


the bottom of the veſſel mix by 


Martial flowers, commonly called 


Lvitriol, waſh- 


operation, to eſcape. 


II. 


PREPARATA E FERRO. 


PREPARATIONS or IRON. 


veneris is prepared from the blue vi- 
triol; but, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, is 


often not materially different from 


the flores martialet. | 

The ſucceſs. of this proceſs de- 
pends principally upon the fire being 
haſtily raiſed; that the ſal ammoniac 


may not ſublime before the heat be 


ſufficient to enable it to carry up a 
ſafficient quantity of the iron. Hence 
glaſs veſſels are not ſo proper as ear- 
then or iron ones: for when the for- 
mer are made uſe of, the fire cannot 
be raiſed quickly enough, without 
endangering the breaking of them. 
The moſt convenient veſſel is an iron 
pot; to which may be luted an in- 
verted earthen jar, having a ſmall 
hole in its bottom to ſuffer the ela- 
ſtic vapours, which ariſe during the 


vantage to thoroughly mix the in- 


gredients together, moiſten them 


with a little water, and then gently 
dry them; and to repeat the pulve- 
riſation, humectation, and exſicca- 
tion two or three times, or oftener. 
If this method be followed, the ſal 
ammoniac may be increaſed to three 
times the quantity of the iron, or 
farther; and a ſingle ſublimation 
will often be ſufficient to raiſe flow- 
ers of a very deep orange colour. 
This preparation is ſuppoſed. to be 
. bdighly 


It is of ad- 
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423 Preparations and Compoſitions. 


Highly aperient and attenuating ; 


though no otherwiſe ſo than the reſt 


of the chalybeates, or at moſt only 


by virtue of the ſaline matter joined 


to the iron. It has been found of 
ſervice in hyſterical and. hypochon- 
driacal caſes, and in diſtempers pro- 


ceeding from a laxity and weakneſs 


of the ſolids, as the rickets. It may 
be conveniently taken in the form of 
a bolus, from two or three grains 
to ten: it is nauſeous in a liquid 
form (unleſs in ſpirituous tincture) ; 
and occaſions pills to ſwell and 
crumble, except ſuch as are made of 
the gums. 


FERRI RUBIGO. 
Lond. = ny 


Ruft of Iron. 


— 


Take of 


Iron filings, one pound. 


Expoſe them to the air, often moiſt- 


ening them with water, until they 
be corroded into ruſt; then 
Powder them in an iron mortar, 


and waſh off with diſtilled water 


the very fine powder. * 
Eut the remainder, which will not 
by moderate rubbing be reduced 
into a powder ealily waſhed off, 
; mult be moiſtened, expoſed to 
the air for a longer time, and 

again powdered, and waſhed as 

before. Let the waſhed powder 
be dried. TE 


FERRI RUBIGO, vulgo FER- 
RI LIMATURA PREPA- 
L * A. i « 
Edinb. . 


| wings of iron prepared. 
Set purified filings of iron in a moiſt 
place, that they may turn to ruſt, 
- which is to be ground into an im- 


; palpable powder.” 


Tar cleanſing of iron filings by 
means of a magnet is very tedious, 


Part III. 


and does not anſwer fo well as migbt 
be expected; for if they be ruſty 
they will not be attracted by it, cr 
not ſufficiently : nor will they by 


this means be entirely freed from 
braſs, copper, or other metallic ſub- 


ſtances which .may zdhere to then, 
It appears from the experiments of 
Henckel, that if iron be mixed by 
fuſion with even its own weight of 
any of the other metals, regulus ef 
antimony alone excepted, the com- 
pound will be vigorouſly attradted 
by the loadftone.— The ruſt of iron 
15 to be procured at a moderate rate 
from the dealers in iron, free from 
any impurities, except ſuch as mar 
be waſhed off by water. 

The ruit of iron is preferable a 
a medicine to the calces, or croci, 
made by a ſtrong fire. Hoffman re- 
lates, that he has frequently given 


it with remarkable ſucceſs in obſti- 


nate chlorotic caſes accompanied 
with exceſſive headachs and other 
violent ſymptoms ; and that he u- 
ſually joined with it pimpinella, a. 
rum root, and ſalt of tartar, with a 
little cinnamon and ſugar. The 
doſe is from four or five grains to 
twenty or thirty. Some have gone 
as far as a dram: But all the pre- 
parations of this metal anſwer beſt 
8, which ſhould la- 


ther be ofte peated than enlar- 

ged. * Es 

FERRUM TARTARISATUM. 
hy Lond. 


Tartariſed iron. 


. | Take of 
Ruft of iron, commonly called Sa- 


Filings of iron, one pound. 

| Powdered. cryſtals of tartar, two 
ounds. - 

Mix them with diftilled water into 2 
thick paſte. Expoſe it to the air 
in an open earthen veſſel for 
eight days; then rub the matter, 
dried in a bath of ſand, to the 


ſineſt . Th 
ſineſt powder. Tat 
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Chap. T2. 

Tuis is an uſeful preparation. of 
on, in which that metal is chiefly 
brought to a faline ſtate by means of 
the cream of tartar. It has now for 


the firſt time a place in the London 
pharmacopeia z but it had before 


been introduced into ſome of the 


foreign ones, particularly the Phar- 
macopeia Genevenſis, under the 
title of mars fartarizatus 5 and in- 
ded it is almoſt preciſely the ſame 
with the mars ſolubilis of the old edi- 
tions of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 


pœia 


FERRUM VITRIOLATUM. 
Pitrialated iron. 

Take of 
Filings of irn, | 
Vitriolic acid, each eight ounces; 
Diſtiled water, three pints. 

Mix them in a glaſs veſſel; and, 
when the efferveſcence has cca- 
fed, place the mixture for ſome 
time upon hot ſand ; then pour 
off the liquor, ſtraining it through 
paper ; and, after due exhalation, 
ſet it aſide to. cryſtallize. 


VITRIOLUM MARTIS, few 


dAL CHALYBIS. 
_—: 
Vitriot of iron, an falt of ſteel. 


Take of kf i 
Purified filings oF iron, fix. oun- 
ces; 

Vitriolic acid, eight ounces ; 
Water, two pounds and a half. 
Mix them, and when the efferveſ- 
cence ceaſes, let the mixture ſtand 
for ſome time upon warm ſand ; 


then ſtrain the liquor through 
paper, and after due evaporation 


let it at reſt to cryſtalliſe. 


| Dvnixs the diſſolution of the 
ron an elaſtic- vapour ariſes, which 


, the approach of flame catches fire 
ad explodes, ſo as ſometimes to 


ee, Ee 


burſt the velfel. To-this-particulay 
therefore the operator ought to have 


due regard. 

This vapour is alſo noxious to 
animal life. It is the inflammable 
air of Dr Prieſtly. n 

The chemiſts are ſeldom at the 


trouble of preparing this ſalt ac- 


cording to the directions above gi- 
ven; but in its ſtead ſubſtitute com- 
mon green vitriol, purified by ſolu- 
tion in water, filtration, and very- 


ſtallization. The only difference 


between the two is, that the com- 


mon vitriol contains ſome what more 
metal in proportion to the aeid: 
and hence in keeping, its green co- 
lour is much ſooner debaſed by a 
ruſty browniſh caſt. The ſuperflu- 
ous quantity of metal may be eafily 
ſeparated, by ſuffering the folution 
of the vitriol to ſtand for ſome time 
in a cold place, when a browniſh 
yellow  ochery ſediment will fall to 
the bottom; or it may be perfectly 
diſſolved, and kept ſuſpended by 
a ſuitable addition of oil of vitriol. 
If the vitriol be ſuſpected to contain 


any, cupreous matter, which it does 


not appear that the common En- 
gliſn vitriol ever does, though al- 
moſt all the foreign vitriols do, the 
addition of ſome bright iron wire to 
the ſolution will both diſcover, and 
effectually ſeparate, that metal: for 
the acid quits the copper to diſſolve 
a proportionable quantity of the 
iron; and the copper, in its ſepara» 
tion from the acid, adheres to the 
undiſſolved iron, and forms a ſkin of 
a true copper colour upon its ſur- 
face. Even a vitriol of pure cop- 
per may, on this principle, be con- 
verted into a pure vitriol of iron. 
But though the vitriolie acid ap- 
pears in this operation to have ſo 
much ſtronger a diſpoſition to unite 
with iron than with copper, that it 
totally rejects the latter upon pre- 
ſenting the former for it to act * 
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the operator may, nevertheleſs, give 
a dangerous impregnation of copper 
to the pureſt and moſt ſaturated ſo- 
lution of iron in the vitriolic acid, 
by the uſe of copper veſſels. If the 
martial ſolution be boiled in a copper 
veſſel, it never fails to diſſolve a part 
of the copper, diſtinguiſhable by its 


giving a cupreous {tain to a piece of 


bright iron immerſed in it. By the 


addition of the iron, the copper is 
ſeparated ; by boiling it again with- 
out iron, more of the copper is diſ- 
ſolved ; and this may in like man- 
ner be ſeparated by adding more 
iron. 

The ſalt of ſteel is one of the 
moſt efficacious preparations of this 
metal; and not unfrequently made 
uſe of in cachectic and chlorotic 


caſes, for exciting the uterine pur- 


gations, ſtrengthening the tone of 
the vifcera, and deſtroying worms. 
It may be conveniently taken in a 


liquid form, largely diluted with a- 


queous fluids : Boerhaave direQs it 


to be diſſolved in an hundred times 
its weight of water, and the ſolu- 


tion to be taken in the doſe of 


twelve ounces on an empty ſtomach, 
walking gently after it. Thus ma- 
naged, he ſays, it opens the body, 


purges, proves diuretic, kills and 


expels worms, tinges the excrements 
black, or forms them into a matter 
like clay, ſtrengthens the fibres, and 
thus cures many different diſtempers. 
The quantity of vitriol in the above 
doſe of the ſolution, is fifty- ſeven 
grains and a half; but in common 


practice, ſuch large doſes of this 


ftrong chalybeate are never ventured 
on. Four or five grains, and in many 
caſes half a grain, are ſufficient for 
the intentions in which chalybeate 
medicines are given. Very dilute 
ſolutions, as that of a grain of the 
falt in a pint of water, may be uſed 


| Preparations arid Compoſitions. Part Ill. 


Take of 


beate waters, and will in many caſes 
produee ſimilar effects. x 


_ COLCOTHAR VITRIOLI. 


Edinb. 
Colcothar of vitriol. 


Let calcined vitriol be urged with à 


violent fire till it paſſes into a 
matter of a very red colour. 


Ix this preparation, the iron 


which had been brought to a ſaline 
ſtate by means of the acid of vitriol, 
is again deprived of that acid by the 
action of fire. It may be conſider- 
ed therefore as differing in nothing 
from the reſiduum which remains in 
the retort, when vitriolic acid is di- 
ſtilled from martial vitriol. The 
colcothar 1s very rarely employed by 
itſelf for medical purpoſes; but it is 
uſed in the preparation of ſome o- 
ther chalybeates, particularly tlie 


flores martiales, when prepared ac- 


cording to the method directed by 
the Edinburgh college. 


ATHIOPS MARTIALIS. 
8 
Martial Athiops. 


The ruft of iron, as much as you 
_ incline; 


Olive oil, 


Halled in a retort by a 
ſtrong fire to dryneſs. Keep the 
reſiduum reduced to a fine powder 
in a cloſe veſſel. 


Ax article under this name had 
formerly a place in ſome of the old 
pharmacopœias, and is deſcribed by 


Lemery in the Memoirs of the 


French Academy; but it was form. 
ed by a tedious proceſs, continued 
for ſeveral months by the aid of 
water. Here the proceſs is much 


"as ſuccedanea to the natural chaly- ſhorter, and is ſuppoſed to give 


nearly | 
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nearly the ſame product. Some 
have recommended 1t, upon the ſup- 
poſition that the iron is here obtain- 
ed in a very ſubtle ſtate : but it is 
not in general ſuppoſed to have any 
advantage over the other more com- 
mon chalybeates. 


cocos MARTIS. APERI- 
ENS ET ASTRINGENS. 
Opening and aſtringent crocus of 
iron. 


Tarss are prepared by mixing 
iron filings with twice their weight 
of powdered ſulphur, deflagrating in 
a red hot crucible; and in the one 
caſe keeping the preparation over 
the fire till it aſſumes a red colour; 
in the other, by reverberating it for 
a long time in the moſt extreme de- 
gree of heat. | 

Preparations under theſe names 


ſtill retain a place in ſome of the fo- 
reign pharmacopœias, but they are 
variouſſy prepared. They may 
however be conſidered as poſſeſſing 
the ſame medical powers: and al- 
though the preparations mentioned 
above probably differ ſomewhat from 
each other in their virtues, yet that 
difference is not of ſuch a nature as 
is imported by the titles by which 
they are uſually diſtinguiſhed. For 
all the preparations of iron probably 
act by an aſtringent quality; and 
that which is above denominated the 
aſtringent crocus, has probably leaſt 
effect in that way. At one period, 


thefe preparations were not unfre- 


quently in uſe; and they were given 
in the form of bolus, electuary, or 
pill, from a few grains to a ſeruple; 
but among us tliey are at preſent ſo 
little in uſe, as to have now no place 
in our pharmacopeias. 5 


N 


PRE PA. 


P. i 


ATA EX HYDRARGYRO. 


PREPARATIONS or MERCURY. 


W E have already treated of 

mercury at {ome length in 
the Materia Medica, and have there 
given a full view of the different 
mercurial preparations, reduced to 


the form of a table. From that 


table it is evident, that there is no. 
aticle which has been employed for 
medical purpoſes in a greater va- 
niety of forms. The colleges of 


London and Edinburgh have ad- 
mitted into their pharmacopœias 
only a few of theſe ; but from the 
ſelection they have made, there is 
reaſon to believe that every uſeful 
purpoſe for which mercury has been 
employed may be anſwered; and 
theſe purpoſes are both numerous 
and conſiderable. For it is at leaft 


very generally allowed among intel- 
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very few articles kept in the ſhops 
of our apothecaries which can be 
donſidered as ſo extenſively uſeful. 
Mercury or quickfilver, in its crude 
ſtate, is a ponderous metallic fluid, 
totally volatile in a ſtrong fire, and 
calcmable by a weaker one (though 
very diflicultly) into a red. powdery 
ſubſtance. It diſſolves in the nitrous 


acid, is corroded by the vitriolic, 


but not acted on by the marine in 
its liquid ſtate: it nevertheleſs may 
be combined with this laſt; if ſkit 
fully applied in the form of fume. 
es unites, by trituration, 
with earthy, unctuous, reſinous, and 
other ſimilar fubſtances, fo as to loſe 
its fluidity: triturated with ſulphur, 
it forms a black maſs, which by ſub- 

limation changes into a beautiful red 

eee | 


The general virtues of the mers 
curial preparations we have already 
endeavoured to ſtate under the ar- 
ticle Hydrargyrus in the Materia 
Medica, Here it is ſufficient to 
obſerve, that while in 'certain cir- 
cumſtances they act as ſtimulants, 
and even as corroſives, to the parts 
to which they are applied; under a 
different management, when intro- 
duced into the habit, they ſeem to 
forward circulation through even 
the ſmalleſt and moſt remote veſſels 
of the body; and may be ſo mana- 


ged as to promote excretions through 


all the emunctories. But while they 
thus operate as a powerful ſtimulus 
to the ſanguiferous, and probably 
alſo to the lymphatic ſyſtem, they 
ſeem to exert but little influence on 
the nervous ſyſtem. By this means 
they prove eminently ſerviceable in 
oertain inveterate chronical diſorders, 
proceeding from obſtinate obſtruc- 
tions of the glands. Crude mercury 
has no effect this way. Reſolved 
into ' fume, or divided into minute 

particles, and -prevented from re- 


Preparations and Compoſitions, 


with a larger, it proves violently 


Part IIl. 
uniting by the interpoſition of other 
ſubſtances, it operates very pa 

fully; unleſs the dividing body be 
fulphur, which reſtrains its ace. 
Combined with a fmall quantity 
of the mineral acids, it acts efe&y. 
ally. though in general mildly ; 


corroſive. Ac 
$17 : . ( 
 HYDRARGYRUS PURE Mix t 
| CATUS. | {gl 
Lond. it t 
 _ Purified guichſiiuer. it t 
Take of pF aſi 
. eee : | Keep 
Filings of iron, each four pounds, With 
Rub them together, and ditlil from 
an 1roud veſſe Os 
TOR INES 5 | | merci 
As in the diſtillation of quick. nion 
ver glaſs retorts are very liable to be in wh 
broken, an iron one is here with form, 
propriety directed; and by the ad- woulc 
ditton of the filings of iron, matters parat 
which might otherwiſe ariſe witli baſis 
the quickſilver will be more apt to and 
be detained in the retort : But full howe 
this happens ſo readily, even merely matte 
with that degree of heat which is tan : 
neceſſary to clevate the mercury, the : 
that it is very doubtful whether lnce, 
much advantage be obtained from pills 
this proceſs z and accordingly it has Paris 
now no place in the pharmacopœn Fren 
of the Edinburgh college. yh 
ars 1 
HYDRARGYRUS ACETA- Mr 
| TUS. to it 
Lond. et of 
Acetated guickſituers | 
Take f ; A TY HY, 
Purified quiekſilver, one pound; 
Diluted nitrous acid, two pounds; 
Water of kali, as much as is ſuf- 
ficient. „ 
Mix the quiekſilver with the acid P. 
in a glas veſſel, and diſſolve it in Exp 
a fand. bath; then drop in by g. tt 


grees the water of kali, that be 


1nds, 
from 
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The calx of quickfilver, juſt now 

. . deſcribed, one pound. : 
Acetous acid, .as much as is ne- 

ceſſary to diſſolve the calx. 

Mix them in a glaſs veſſel; and the 
ſolution being completed, ſtrain 
it through paper; then evaporate 
it till a pelliole appears, and ſet it 
aſide to eryſtallize. 

Keep theſe cryſtals in a veſſel cloſe 

ſtopt. 5 . 
Ot all the ſaline preparations of 

mercury, it has long been the opi- 

nion of the beſt chemiſts, that thoſe 
in which it was brought to à faline 
form; by means of acetous acid, 
would be the mildeſt ; and ſuch a pre- 
paration was conjectured to be the 


baſs of a celebrated pill, prepared | 


and fold by Mr Keyſer. ® It was 
however found to be a very difficult 
matter to imitate his pill, or to ob- 
tain a combination of mercury with 
the acetous acid: but not long 
lnce, the proceſs for preparing theſe 


pills was publiſhed by authority at 


Paris, aſter being purchaſed by the 
French King The proceſs here 
deſeribed though in ſome particu- 
lars much leſs operoſe than that of 
Mr Keyſer, yet nearly approaches 
to it and furniſhes us with the mild- 
ett of the faline mercurials. 


HYDRARGYRUS CALCINA-- 


TUS 7 = 
4 1 guy" . 
alcined qui . 
Take of : nant 
Purified quickfilver, one pound. 
Expoſe the quickfilver, in a flat-bot- 
tomed plaſs cucurbit, to an heat 
of about 600 degrees in a ſand- 
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boch, till it becomes a red pow 


der. 


Tais preparation may now be 


made in a ſhorter time than by the 


| proceſs formerly directed in the 


London pharmacopœia, which in 
general required ſeveral months : 
for the acceſs of air, without which 
calcination cannot be performed, 
was then very much excluded. Still, 
however, the proceſs is 'a tedious 
one, and might perhaps be impro- 


ved. A veſſel might be ſo con- 


trived, as to occaſion a continual 


flux of air over the ſurface of tlie 
mercury. : 


This preparation is by ſome highs, 


ly efteemed in ' venereal caſes, and 


- Tuppoſed to be the moſt efficacious 


and certain of all the mercurials. It 
may be advantageouſly given in con- 
junction with opiates : a bolus or 


pill, containing from half a grain to 
two grains of this calx, and a gugr- 
ter or half a grain or more of opium, 


with the addition of ſome warm a- 
romatic ingredient, , may be taken 
every night Thus managed, it acts 
mildly, though powerfully, as an al- 
terative and diaphoretic : given by 
itſelf in larger doſes, as four or five 


grains, it proves a rough emetic and. 


cathartic. 


PULVIS MERCURII 
_ CINEREUS. 
- 
Aſp coloured powder of mercury. 
Take off 
uickſilver, 
eak nitrous acid, equal weights. 
Mix them ſo as to diſſolve the quick- 
ſilver; dilute the ſolution with 
pure water, and add ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac as much as is ſufficient 


to ſeparate the mercury perfectly 


from the acid; then waſh the 
powder in pure water, and dry it. 
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_ » In this proceſs the mercurial nitr- 
is decompoſed ; the precipitate, 
therefore, is a calx of mercury, and 

the clear liquor a ſolution of nitrous 

ammoniac. From the great attrac- 
tion which the nitrous acid has for 

phlogiſton, or from its ready diſpo- 
ſition to part with pure air, the pre- 
cipitates of mercury, from its ſolu- 
tion in this acid, are more complete- 
ly in the ſtate of a calx than thoſe 
from any other menftruum. There 
are, however, ſcveral niceties to be 


obſerved in conducting this proceſs. 


If we employ teo ſmall a proportion 
of acid, and aſſiſt the ſolution by 
heat, the ſolution will contain an 
exceſs of calx capable of being ſepa- 
rated by the water; and the whole 
precipitate from ſuch a ſolution 
would be of a white colour. If, on 
the other hand, we employ too large 
a proportion of acid, the mercury is 
then ſo far calcined as to be capable 
of being diſſolved by the volatile al- 
kali: and this might happen in pro- 


portion as the quantity ſhould be 


ſuperabundant to the neutralization 
of the acid. The uſe of the water 
is to diſſolve the nitrous ammoniac 
as faſt as it is formed, and thereby 


prevent it from falling down and 


mixing with the precipitate. It is 
neceſſary to employ the pureſt wa- 
ter; as if ſuch was uſed as contains a 
nitrous ſelenite, not only a part of 
the mercury may be precipitated by 
the baſe of the ſelenite, but this 
laft might alſo be depoſited by the 
ſucceeding addition of the alkali. 
The pulvis mercurii cinereus has 
of late years been much celebrated 
for the cure of venereal affections. 
It was firſt propoſed by Dr Saun- 
ders to be made by precipitating 
the mercury from calomel, as the 
beſt ſubſtitute for the tedious and 
expenſive proceſs of the precipitatus 
per ſe, and of the grey powder pro- 
duced by triture with gum arabic. 
From the teſtimony of Dr Home, 


Preparations and Compoſitions. Part Ill. 


and ſeveral other practitioners, we 
have no doubt of its being a very 
valuable preparation of mercury. It 


may be given in a bolus or wafer, 
from one to ſix or ſeven grains; the 
doſe being gradually increaſed ac. 
cording to its effects upon the per. 


ſon. 


.HYDRARGYRUS CUM CRE. 
As. 


/ Lond. 
Duickfitver with chalk, 
Take of 1 ©: | 
Purified qui ckfilver, three ounces; 
Powdered chalk, five ounces. 
Rub them together until the glo- 
bules diſappear. 


wc 


Ix this preparation, as well as the 
two former, we have alſo the mer- 
cury in a tate of calx; but in place 
of being brought to that Rate by 
the aid of fire or of acids, what may 
here be conſidered as calcination is 
effected by triture. . | 

This preparation had no place in 
the former editions of the London 
pharmacopœia. A preparation, 
nearly ſimilar indeed, under the title 
of Mercurius Alcaliſatus, in which 
crabs eyes were employed in place 
of chalk, had a place in the old edi 
tions of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia, but was rejected from that 
publiſhed in 1744, and has never 
again been reſtored. One realon 
for rejecting it was its being liable 
to groſs abuſe in the preparation, by 
the addition of ſome intermedium, 


facilitating the union of mercury 


with the abſorbent earth, but dimi- 
niſhing or altering its power. The 
preſent preparation is liable to the 
ſame objection. Some, howexer, 


are of opinion, that when duly pre- 
pared, it is an uſeful alterative. 
But there can be little doubt, 
that the abſorbent earth, by deftroy- 
ing acid in the alimentary * 
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mercurial calx. 
HYDRARGYRUS MURIA» 
108. . 


; Lond. | 
Mariated quickſilver. 
Take of | 
Purified quickſilver, 
Vitriolic acid, each two pounds ; 
Dried ſea-ſalt, three pounds and 
an half. | 
Mix the quickfilygr with the acid, 
in a glaſs veſſel and boil in a ſand- 
heat until the matter be dried. 
Mix it, when cold, with the ſea- 
falt, in a glaſs veſſel; then ſu- 
blime in a glaſs cucurbit, with a 
heat gradually raiſed. Laſtly, let 
the ſublimed matter be ſeparated 
from the ſcoriæ. | 


MERCURIUS SUBLIMATUS 


_ CORROSIVUS. 
Edin. 
Sublimate corroſive mercury. 
Take of | 
Quickſilver, 


ounces z 
Calcined ſea-ſalt, 
Calcined vitriol, -of each five 

ounces, 2 

Dilolve the quickſilver in the ni- 
trous acid, and evaporate the ſo- 
lution to a white and thoroughly 
dry maſs; then add the ſea - ſalt 
and vitriol. Having ground and 
mixed them well together, put 

the whole into a phial, one half 
of which they ought to fill; then 
ſublime in ſand, firſt with a gentle 
beat, but afterwards to be gradu- 
ally increaſed, ; | 


Taz ſublimate prepared b either 
of theſe methods is the e as 
the lublimate in both conſiſts only 
of mercury and the acid of the ſea- 


t United together. In the pro- 
erb directed by the Edinburgh col - 


vill diminiſh the activity of the 


Weak nitrous acid, of each four 


. 
lege, the materials being mixed and 
expoſed to the fire, firſt the vitriol 
parts with its acid, which, diſlod- 
ging thoſe of the nitre and marine 
ſalt, takes their place. The marine 
acid, reſolved into fume and aſſiſted 
by the nitrous, diſſolves the mercury, 
now alſo ſtrongly heated. This 
acid, though it very difficultly acts 
on mercury, yet when thus once 


united with it, is more ſtrongly re- 


tained thereby than any other acid. 
The nitrous ſpirit, therefore, having 
nothing to retain it (for its owt 
baſis and that of the ſea- ſalt are both 
occupied by the vitriolic, and that 
which the vitnohe forſook to unite 
with theſe, is now ſcarcely combin- 
able with it) ariſes ; leaving the 
mercury and marine acid to ſublime 
together when the heat ſhall -be 
ſtrong enough to elevate them. 
Some. ſmall portion 'of the marine 
ſpirit.ariſes along with the nitrous 5 
and henee this compound acid has 
been uſually employed, inſtead of 
the aguafortis compoſita, to which it 
is ſimilar, for making the red cor- 
roſive. 5 
It appears, therefore, that the vi- 
triol, and the baſes of the nitre and 
ſea - ſalt, are of no farther uſe in thia 
proceſs, than as convenient inter- 
mediums for facilitating the union 
of the mercury with the marine a- 
eids. They likewiſe ferve to afford 
a ſupport for the fublimate to reſt 
upon, which thus aſſumes the form 
it is expected in, that of a placenta 
or cake. | 
The proceſs, however, now a- 
dopted by the London college is a 
more ſimple and better one. There 
the mercury, corroded by the vitri- 
olic acid into a white maſs, is mixed 
with about an equal quantity of ſea- 
falt, and ſet to fublime z the vitriolie 
acid quits the mercury to unite wit 
the baſis of the ſea-ſalt z and the 
acid of the ſea-ſalt, now ſet at li- 


berty, unites with the mercury, and 


Kez ſus 
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required. The diſcovery of this 


method is generally attributed to 


Bouldue: though it is found alſo in 
Kunckel's Laboratorium Chymicum. 
When the proceſs is conducted in 
this way the reſiduous matter is a 
pure Glauber's ſalt, and the ſubli- 
mate is alſo free of ferruginous mat- 
ter; a greater or leſs quantity of 
which is very generally carried up 


along with the mercury when vitriol 


of iron is employed. Boulduc's 


method has therefore the advantage 


in this, that the proportion of mer 
eury in a given quantity of ſublimate 
muſt be leſs liable to variation. 

If the mercury be corroded by 
the nitrous acid inſtead of the vitri- 
olic, the event will be the ſame; that 
acid equally quitting the mercury, 
and ſetting looſe the marine; and 
the ſublimate made by this method 
is the ſame with the foregoing ; but 
as the quantity of fixt matter is 
ſmaller, it more difficultly aſſumes 
the form of a cake. It requires in- 
deed ſome ſkill in the operator to 
givc it this appearance when either 
proceſs is followed. When large 
quantities are made, this form may 
be cafily obtained, by placing the 
matraſs no deeper in the ſand than 
the ſurface of the matter contained 


in it; and removing a little of the 


ſand from the ſides of the glaſs, as 
ſoon as the flowers begin to appear 
in the neck; when the heat ſhould 
kkewiſe be ſomewhat lowered, and 
not at all raiſed during the whole 
proceſs. The ſublimation is known 


to be completed by the edges of the 
eryſtalline cake, which will form 


upon the ſurface of the caput mor- 
tuum, appearing ſmooth and even, 
and a little removed from it. 

- Our apothecaries rarely, and few 
even of the chemiſts, attempt the 
waking of this preparation them- 


ſelves; greateſt part of what is uſed 


among us comes from Venice and 
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ſublimes with it into the compound 


any: and though the pure ſublimate, 
and the mixtures of it with arſenic, 
exhibited ſome differences in theſe 
trials, yet theſe differences were nei- 
ther ſo conſtant, nor ſo firongly 
marked, as to be laid down univer- 
{ally for criteria of the preſence or 
abſence of arſenic: different ſpect: 
mens of ſublimate, known to be 


pure, have been found to differ con- 


ſiderably in this reſpect; probably 
from their holding a little more or 
leſs mercury in proportion to tht 
acid, or from their retaining ſome 
ſmall portion of thoſe acids which 
were employed in the preparation as 
intermedia. 

Some chemiſts deny the practica- 
bility of this adulteration. There 1s 
a proceſs common in books of che. 
miſtry, wherein ſublimate and arſe- 
nic being mixed together and fet to 
ſublime, they do not ariſe in one 


maſs, or yield any thing ſimilar to 


the preparation here intended : the 
arſenic abſorbs the acid of the fub- 
limate, and is reduced thereby in- 
to a liquid or butyraceous conſiſt- 
ence; while the mercury, thus freed 
from the acid, diſtils in its running 
form: if the quantity of arſenic be 
inſufficient to decompound the whole 
of the ſublimate, the remainder 0 


the ſublimate concretes diſtinẽt from 
| 8 
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the arſenical butter. From whence 
they conclude; that arſenic and ſub- 


mate cannot be united together 


into a cryſtalline cake, the form in 


which this preparation is brought to 


U 


together deciſive; for though arſe · 
nic and ſulphur do not aſſume the 
required form by the common pro- 
ceſs, it is poſſible they may by ſome 
other management, 1 t will there- 
fore be proper point out means 
for the fatisfa@agpn' of thoſe who 
may be deſirous of convincing them- 
ſelves of the genuineneſs of this im- 
portant preparation. Let ſome of 
the ſublimate, powdered in a glaſs 
mortar, be well mixed with twice its 
weight of black flux, and a little fil- 
ings or ſhavings cf iron: put the 
mixrure into a crucible capable of 
holding four or five times as much ; 
ge a gradual fire till the ebullition 
ceaſes, and then haſtily increaſe it to 
a white heat If no fumes of a 
garlic ſmell can be perceived during 
the proceſs, and if the particles of 
iron retain their form, without any 
of them being melted, we may be 
ſecure that the mixture contained no 
arſenic, 


. 
eie 
— 4 


. SUBLIMATE is a molt violent cor 
rolive, preſently corrupting and de- 
roying all the parts of the body it 
touches. A ſolution of jt in water, 
in the proportion of about a dram 
to a quart, is made uſe of for keep- 
ing down proud fleſh, and cleanſin 
toul ulcers; and a more dilute ſolu- 
ton as a coſmetic, and for deſtroy 
ng cutaneous inſets. But a great 
deal of caution is requiſite even in 
theſe external uſes of it. 

dome have nevertheleſs ventured 
to give it internally, in the doſe of 
one-tenth or one-eighth of a grain. 
Boerbaave relates, that if a grain of 


it be diſſolved in an ounce or more 


9 water, and a dram of this ſolu- 


Of Mercury. 


8. 55 : 
| he above experiment is not al- 


tian, ſoftened with ſyrup of violets, 


taken twice or thrice a-day, it will 


perform wonders in many reputed 
incurable diſtempers ; but he particu- 
larly cautions. us not to venture up- 
on it, unleſs the method of managing 
it be well known SER BG 
»ublimate diſſolved in vinous ſpi- 


rit has of late been given internaliy 
in larger doſes; from a quarter of a 


grain to half a grain This method 
of uſing it was brought into repute 
by Baron Van Swieten at Vienna, 
particularly for venereal maladies; 
and ſeveral trials of 1: have been 
made in this kingdom alſo with ſuc- 


cels Eight grains of the ſublimate 


are diſſolved in ſixteen ounces of 


rectified ſpirit of wine or proof-ſpi- 


rit; the rectified ſpirit diſſolves it 
more perfectiy, and ſeems to make 
the medicine milder in its operation 
than the proof - ſpĩirit of the original 
preſcription of Van Swieten. Of 
this ſolution, from one to two ſpoon- 


fuls, that is, from half an ounce to 


an ounce, are given twice a-day, 


and continue till ali the ſymptoms 


are removed; obſerving to uſe a lou 
diet, with p entiful dilution, other- 
wife the ſublimate is apt to purge, 
and gripe fevereiy, It generally 
purges more or leſs at the begin- 
ning, but afterwards ſeems to ope- 


rate chiefly by urine. and perſpira- 


tion. 


Sublimate conſiſts of mercury uni- 
ted with a large quantity of marine 
acid. There are two genera! me- 
thods of deſtroying its corroſive 
quality, and rendering it mild; the 
one is, combining with it as much 
freſh mercury as the acid is capable 
of taking up; and the other, by ſe- 
parating a part of the acid by means 
of alkaline ſalts, and the ike. On 
the firlt principle, mercurius dulcis 
is formed; on the latter, white pre- 
cipitate. But before entering on 
theſe, it is proper to give the follow- 
ing formula. 
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80LUTIO MERCURII. SUB- 


LIMATI CORROSIVI. 
Edinb. : 


| Solution of ſublimate corrgſive mer- 


4 | cury. 
Take of | 5 
Sublimate corroſive mercury, ſix 
grains; OE 
Sal ammoniac, twelve grains. 
Diſſolve in a pound of aiftilled 
If hard water be uſed for this pur- 
. poſe, the ſalution ſuffers a kind of 
..decompoſition from the nitrous 
ſelenite of the water. | 


Tus ſolution of corroſive ſubli- 
mate in water is very much aſſiſted 
by fal ammoniac. There was a 
practice ſome years ago, of mixing 
up this ſolution with wheat-flaur 
into the confiſtence of pills for in- 
| ternal uſe; and the quantity of 
ſublimate in each pill was eaſily 
aſcertained. 1 | | 

This ſolution may alſo be uſed 
for waſhing venereal and other ſores; 
but in many inſtances it will be 
found too acrid for that purpoſe, 
and will require to be weakened 
by the addition of a portion of wa- 

ter. 8 5 

CALOMELAS. 
8 Lond. 

Take of 5 | 
- Muriated quickfilver, one pound; 
Purified quickſilver, by weight, 

nine ounces. . 

Rub them together till the globules 
diſappear, and ſublime. In the 
ſame manner repeat the ſuhlima- 
tion four times. Afterwards rub 

the matter into the fineſt powder, 
and waſh it by pouring on boiling 
diſtilled water. „ 


MERCURILUs DULCIS. 
; Edi nb. 
Saueet mer cur. 


Preparation: and Compoſitions. Part Ill. 


ed water, 


Take of : OP 
Corrofive mercury ſublimate, re. 


duced to a powder in a glak Th 
mortar, four ounces ; ſerves 
Pure quickſilver, three ounces and more 
a half. 5 5 has b. 
Mix {them well together, by long with 
trituration in a glaſs or marhle mere 
mortar, until the quickſilver cea- that 
ſes to appear. Put the powder of th 
into an oblong phial, of ſuch 2 to th 
ſize, that only. one-third of it whic 
may be filled; d ſet the glaſsin ing! 
ſand. By degrees of fire, ſucceſ. quen 
_ fively applied, almoſt all the mer. were 
cury will ſublime, and adhere to com 
the upper part of the veſſel. The bare 
glaſs being then broken, and the but 
red powder which is found in its The 
bottom, with the whitiſh one that ly 
flicks about the neck, being thrown ing 
away, let the white mercury be freſl 
- ſublimed again three or four of | 
times, and reduced to a very fine mea 
powder. the 
| | dulc 
Tux trituration of corroſive ſub- pro! 
limate with quickſilver is a very nox- why 
10us operation: for it is almoſt im- if 
poſſible, by any care, to prevent rat 
the lighter particles of the former tou 
from arifing ſo as to affect the ope- glo 
rator's eyes and mouth. It is never- fir 
theleſs of the utmoſt conſequence, rat] 
that the ingredients be perfectly u- re 
nited before the ſublimation is be. dig 
gun. It is neceſſary to pulveriſe the | 
ſublimate before the mercury is ad- qu 
ded to it; but this may be lately on] 
performed, with a little caution ; gu 
eſpecially. if during the pulveriſation Pre 
the matter be now and then ſprinkled lin 
with a little ſpirit of wine: this ad- die 
dition does not at all impede the 15 
union of the ingredients, or prejU- qu 
dice the ſublimation: it will be 
convenient not to cloſe the top of 5 
the ſubliming veſſel with a cap of N 
paper at firſt (as is uſually practiſed), = 
hurt to defer this till the mixture be. 
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;ins to ſublime, that the ſpirit may 


eſcape. 


ſerves particular attention; and the 
more ſo, as a miſtaken theory herein 
has been productive of ſeveral errors 
with regard to the operation of 
mercurials in general. It is ſuppoſed, 


that the dulcification, as it is called, 


of the nercurius corrgſivus, is owing” 


to the ſpiculæ Or ſharp points, on 


which its corroſiveneſs depends, be- 
ing broken and 
quent ſublimati It. 
were juſt, the corroſive would be- 


come mild, without any addition, 
barely by repeating the ſublimation; 
but this is contrary to aj experience. . 
The abatement of the corroſive qua- 
lity of the ſublimate is entirely o .ẽ- 
ing to the combination of ſo mueh 
freſh mercury with it as is capable 
of being united 3 and by whatever 5 
means this combination be effected, 


the preparation will be ſufficiently 
dulcified, 


vwhlit ſublimation tends rather to 
diſunite them. The prudent ope- 
rator, therefore, will not be ſolici-- 
tous about ſeparating ſuch mercurial 
globules as appear diftin& after the 
lirſt ſublimation : he will endeavour 
rather to combine them with the 
reſt, by repeating the triture and 
digeſtion, 1 

The college of Wirtemberg re- 
quire their mercurius  dulcis to be 
only twice ſublimed; and the Au- 
gultan but once; and Neumann 
propoſes making it directly by a 
ſingle ſublimation, from the ingre- 
dients which the corroſive ſublimate 
is prepared from, by only taking the 
quekhilver in a larger proportion. 

Mr Selle of Berlin has lately 
Propoſed a method of making mer- 
curius duleis nearly fimilar to that of 

eumann. He directs, that to four 
cunces of pure quickſilver there 


old be added as much ſtrong vi- 


* 


triolic acid. Theſe are to be mixed 
, e N over a ſtrong fire till they become a 
The rationale of this proceſs de- 


n off y the fre- 
If this opinion 


Triture and digeſtion 
promote the union of the two, 


ſolid hard maſs. This maſs is to be 


triturated in a ſtone mortar with two 


ounces and an half of quickſilver and 
four ounces and an half of dried 
common falt. And by a fingle, or 
at moſt two ſublimations, an excel- 
lent mercurius duleis is, he affures 
us, obtained. : 3 

If the medicine, made after either 
of theſe methods, ſhould prove in 
any degree acrid, water boiled on it 
for ſome time will diſſolve and ſepa- 
rate that part in which its acrimony 
conſiſts. The marks of the prepa- 
ration being ſufficiently - dulcified 
are, its being perfectly inſipid to 
the taſte, and indiſſoluble by long 
boiling in water. Whether the 
water, in which it has been boiled, 
has taken up any part of it, may be 
known by dropping into the liquor- 


a ley of any fixt alkaline ſalt, or any 


volatile alkaline ſpirit : if the decoc- 
tion has any mercurial impregnation, 
it will grow turbid on this addition: 


if otherwiſe, it will continue limpid. 


But here care muſt be taken not to 
be deceived by an extraneous faline 
matter in the water itſelf : moſt of 
the common ſpring waters turn 
milky on the addition of alkalies: 


and therefore, for experiments of this 


kind, diſtilled water or rain water 
ought to be uſed. , | | 
This name of calomel, though for 


a conſiderable time / baniſhed from 


our beſt pharmacopœias, is again 
reſtored by the London college. 
But we cannot help thinking, that 
they might eaſily have invented a 
name better expreſſing the conſti- 
tuent parts and nature of the pre- 
paration. . 
Calomel, or mercurius dulcis, ma 

be conſidered as one of the mo 


uſeſul of the mercurial preparations 


and it may be eſtimated as holding 
an intermediate place between the 


| hydrargyrus acetatus, one of the 
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and. the hydrargyrus muriatus, or 
corroſive — ong of the weed 
acrid of them. EP: 


HYDRARGYRUS NMRA. 
TUS MIT IS. 5 
Lond. 
NM. Wie muriated quick/ilver. 

Take of 

Purified quickGilyer, 

; Diluted nitrous acid, of each hate. 

a pound, 
Mix in a glaſs veſſel, and . it aſide 


until the quickſilver be diſſolved. 


Let them bail, that the ſalt ma 
ing liquor into a glaſs veſſel, into 


been put before, conſiſting . 
Sea · ſalt four ounces; 


Diſtilled water, eight pints. 


to the bottom af the veſſel, let 
the liquor ſwimming at the top 
be poured out, and the remaining 


| powder be waſhed till it becomes 


_ Infipid, with frequent affuſions of 
hot water; then dried on blaring 
paper wich a- gentle heat. 


Tuts preparation had a ie in 
former editions of the Londan and 
Edinburgh pharmacopœias, under 
the name of mer curius dulciy pr ecipi- 
tatus. But the proceſs as now gi- 


ven is ſomewhat altered, being that 


of Mr cheele of Sweden, who has 
recommended this as an eaſy and 
expeditious method of preparing 
ſweet mercury or calomel. 

It appears from ſeveral teſts. that 
this precipitate is equal in every re- 
ſpect to that prepared by the pre- 
ceding proceſſes: it is leſs trouble- 
ſome and expenſive, and the opera- 
tor is not expoſed to the noxioug 


Auſt ariſing from the triture of the 


guickſilver with the corroſive ſubli- 
mate, which neceſſarily happens by 
the common method. "The powder 


4 9 can be made from 


" Progarations 4 0 ompoſitions. 
met of the ſaline preparations, the common ſublimes 


y medicine as this really is. 
be diſſolved. Pour out the boil-, . — 


- 


Greetmerqury 


by any trituration whatever. The 


clear liquor ſtanding. over the preci 


pitate, is a ſolution of eubic 6x 


rhamboidal nitre. 


Ml-ercurius dulcis, TRY may 7 
conſidered as preciſely the Bo 
with the calomelas and hyCrargy. 
rus muriatus mitis, appears to be 
on of the beſt and ſafeſt Prepara: 
tions of this mineral, when intended 


ta act as a quick and general ſtimw, 
ant. Many of, be ; 8. 5 
proceſſes are no other 


er than attempts 
to produce from mercury ſuch à 


en or fifteen ; rains 


taken i in the form of a bolus or pill, 


every night or oftener, till the pty. 

| 1 begins. ; 
diaphoretic, it has been ven in do. 
After a white powder has ſublided ] 8 


As an alte rant aud 


ſes of five or fix grains; a purgative 
being occaſionally interpoſed, to pre- 
vent its' affecting the mouth. It 
anſwers, however, much better when 
given in ſmaller, quantities, as one, 
two, or three grains every morning 
and evening,. in conjunction wad 
ſuch, ſubſtances as determine its ut. 
tion to the lein, as the extract or 
reſin of guaiacum; the patient at 


the ſame time keeping warm, and 


drinking liberally of warm diluent 


liquors. By this method of mana · 


ging it, obſtinate cutancous and we. 
nercal diſtempers have been ſucceſs 
fully eured, Without any remarkable 


inoreaſe of the ſenlible evacuations. 


It is ſometimes, however, difficult 
ta meaſure its effects in this way; 
and it is ſo very apt to run off by 


the inteſtines, that we can ſeldom 


adminiſter it in ſuch a manner as to 
produce ſuch permanent effects ai 
are often required, and as we die 
able to do by other preparations. It 
has lately been propoſed to rub the 
gums and inſide ow 


this preparation, as a ready an 


fectual method of bes fn 
tion: : this ractice has been pa 
i cur 
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cephalus, this is not 


thus promoting 


cularly recommended in the internal 
kydrocephalus, where it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to excite a ſalivation 
by other means. The advantages of 


this practice are not fully confirmed 
by experience; and when mercury 
in hydro- 
ably the 


is attended with advanta 


conſequence, of any di charge under 
the form of ſalivation, but merely 


of the mercury being introduced, in- 


to the ſyſtem in an active ftate, and 
oting abſorption. 


of this, ſalivatio 


caſe when ſalivation ariſes from a 


topical action on the excretories of, 
' falva, 


HYDRARGYRUS NITRA- 
+ HS SIREN. >. 
1 0 ade # * © on | 
Ned nitrated quickſiluer. 
1 : T8 
Purified quickſilver, 


+ Nitrous acid, of each one pound; 


Muriatic acid, one dram. 


Mix in a glaſs veſſel, and diſſolve the 


quickſiſver in a ſand-bath; then 
raiſe the fire until the matter be 
formed into red cryſtals. 


MERCURIUS CORROSIVUS 


RUBER, vulga PRECIPITA- 
TUS RUBER. - $3 
Eainb. 


Red corręſive, commonly called Red 


precipitate mercury. 
Take of _ 1 


Quickſilver, 


© Weak nitrous acid, of each one 


pound. 


Let the quickſilver be diſſolved in 


the acid, and then let the ſolu- 
tion be evaporated to a white dry 
maſs. This being beat into a 
powder, muſt be put into a glaſs 
retort, and ſubjeted to a fire 


bach excraled till u dal fometinesfaid to be the duller hu 


And 
ation, when it ariſes 
from the internal uſe of mercury, 
may be confidered as the firongett 
teſt : - But this is by no means the 


of the fire. 


glaſs ſpoon and allowed to cool, 


aſſumes the form of ſhining red 


ſquamæ. Let the veſſel be then 
removed from the fire. During 
the proceſs the matter muſt be 


carefully agitated by a glaſs rod. 


that it may be equally heated. 


Tur marine acid in the men- 


ſtruum, ordered in the firſt proceſs, 
diſpoſes the mercurial caix to aſſume 


the bright ſparkling look admired in 


it; which, though perhaps no ad- 


vantage to it as a medicine, ought. 
nevertheleſs to be inſiſted on by the 
buyer as a mark of its goodneſs. 


and ſtrength. As ſoon as the mat- 
ter has gained this appearance, . 
ſhould be immediately removed from 
the fire, otherwiſe it will ſoon loſe it 


again. The preparation of this red: 
precipitate, as it is called, in pers, 
fection, is ſuppoied by ſome to be a 
ſecret not known to our chemitts ;. 
inſomuch, that we are under the nes, 
ceſſity of importing it from abroad. 
"ThisgefleQtion ſeems to be founded 
on miſinformation : we ſometimes 
indeed receive conſiderable quantities 
of it from Holland; but this depends 
upon the ingredients being com- 
monly cheaper there than with us, 
and not upon any ſecret in the man- 
ner of the preparation. 

This precipitate is, as its title im- 
ports, an eſcharotic, and with this 


intention is frequently employed 


by the ſurgeons with balilicum and 
other dreſſings, for conſuming fun- 
gous fleſh in ulcers, and the like 
purpoſes. It is ſubject to great un- 
certainty in point of ſtrength; more 
or leſs of the acid exhaling, accord - 
ing to the degree and continuance 


its ſtrength, as already obſerved, is 
its brilliant appearance; which is 
alſo the mark of 

mixed with minium, which it is 
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mixture may be more certainly de- 


tected by means of fire: the mer- 
curial part will totally evaporate, 
leaving the minium behind, 


Some have ventured to give this 
medicine internally, in venereal, ſcro- 
phulous, and other obſtinate chronic 
diſorders, in doſes of two or three 
grains, or more. But certainly the 
milder mereurials, properly managed, 
are gapable of anſwering all that can 


be expected from this; without oc- 
caſioning violent anxieties, tormina 
of the bowels, and ſimilar ill conſe- 
quences, which the beſt manage 
ment can ſcarcely prevent this corro- 
five preparation from ſometimes in- 

ducing. The chemiſts have contri- 


ved ſundry methods of correcting 
and rendering it milder, by diveſting 
it of a portion of the acid; but to 


no very good purpoſe, as they ei- 
ther leave the medicine ſtill too cor- 


rofive, or render it fimilar to others 


which are procurable at an eaſier rate. 


CALX' HYDRARGYM 


ALBA. 
1 
White cals of quichſilver. 
Take of 1 11 


* Muriated quickſilver, 
Sal ammoniac, 9555 
Water of kali, each half a pound. 
Diſſolve firſt the ſal ammoniac, after- 
wards the muriated quickſilver 
in diſtilled water, and add the 


water of kak. Waſh the- preci- 


pitated powder until it becomes 
infipid. ; . | 


MERCURIUS PRACIPITA. 
TUS ALBUS. | 
es 4X „„ 
Mbit precipitate of mercury. © 
Diffolve ſublimate corrofive mercury 
in a ſufficient quantity of hot wa- 
ter, and 


niac as long as any precipitation 


Preparations and Compoſitions. 
will diſcover the abuſe. This ad- 


mate. | 
to uſe the liquor itfelf as a ſolution 


gradually drop into the 
\ ſolution ſome ſpirit of fal ammo- 


Part. III. 

enſues. Waſh the precipitated 
powder with ſeveral freſh quanti- 
ties of warm water. | 


Tas preparations are uſed chiefly 


in ointments ; with which intention 


their fine hi 


For in- 


_ ternal purpoſes they are rarely em- 


ployed, nor is it at all wanted: 
they are nearly ſimilar to mercurius 
dulcis, but leſs certain in their ef. 
eG. * 

Though the proceſſes directed by 
the London and Edinburgh colleges 
be here ſomewhat different, yet the 
preparations are ultimately the ſame, 
The proceſs deſcribed by the E. 
dinburgh college is the moſt ſimple; 
but is liable to ſome objections. 

Corroſive ſublimate, as we have 
already ſeen, conſiſts of mercury 
united with a large proportion of 
acid: it is there dulcified by adding 
as much freſh mercury as 1s ſufficient 
to ſatiate all the acid; here, by ſe- 
parating all the acid that is not fa- 
tiated. This laſt way ſeems an un- 
frugal one, on account not only of 
the loſs of the acid, but of the vola- 
tile ſpirit neceſſary for abſorbing it. 
The operator, may, however, if it 
ſhould be thought worth while, re- 
cover the volatile ſalt from the liquor, 


by adding to it, after the precipitate 


has been ſeparated, a proper quan- 
tity of potafh, and dilkiling with a 
gentle heat, in the ſame manner as 
for the ſpirit or volatile falt of ſal 
ammoniac; for a true ſal ammoniac 


is regenerated, in the precipitation, 


from the union of the volatile ſpirit 
with the marine acid of the ſubl- 
It is by no means adviſable 


of ſal ammoniac, or to ſeparate the 
ſal ammoniac from it by evaporation 
and cryſtallifation, as a part of the 
mercury might be retained, and 
communicate dangerous qualities: 


but the volatile falt ſeparated bf 


* 


diſtillation, may be uſed without 
fear of its containing any mercury; 
none of which will ariſe with the 
heat by which volatile ſalts are di- 
ſlilled. 

Fixt alkalies anſwer as effectually, 
for precipitating ſolutior . of ſubli- 
mate, as the volatile; b 
cipitate, obtained by means of the 


former, inſtead of being white, as 


with the latter, is generally of a 
reddiſh yellow or orange colour, If 
ſal ammoniac g diſſolved along with 
the ſublim ate che addition of fixt 
alkalies will now, extricating the 
volatile alkali of the ſal ammoniac, 
occaſion as white a precipitation as 


if the volatile ſalt had been previouſ- | 


ly ſeparated and employed in its pure 
tate: and this compendium is now 
allowed by the London college in 
the proceſs which 1 have adop- 
ted. 

There the FAY ammoniac, beſides 
its uſe in the capital intention, to 
make a white precipitation, pro- 
wotes the ſolution of the ſublimate; 
which, of itſelf, is difficultly, and 
lcarce at all totally, ſoluble by re- 
peated boiling in water: for however 
kilfully it be prepared, ſome part of 
it will have an under- proportion of 
acid, and conſequently approach to 
the tate of mercurius dulcis. A 
good deal of care is requiſite, in the 


precipitation; for if too large a 


quantity of the fixt alkaline ſolution 
be imprudently added, the precipi- 
tate will loſe the elegant white Signs 
for which it is valued. | 


HYDRARGYRUS CUM SUL. 
PHURE. ; 

| Lond. 

Fee with fulpbus. 


Ta . 
Purified quickſilver, 
Flowers of ſulphur, each one 
pound, 
Rub themtogether ey the  glbule 
NE 


| the pre- 
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| ETHIOPS MINERALIS. 
n 
2 pe en 
Take of | 


2 1 
Flowers of ſulphur, each exit 


em together i in a glaſs or 
ſtone mortar, with a glaſs peſtle, 
till the mercurial globules totally 
diſappear. 
An ethiops is made alſo with a 
double quantity of mercury. 


We need hardly remark, that 
theſe preparations, though now dif- 
fering in name, are in reality the 
ſame. Nor need we add, that the 
direction given by the Edinburgh 
college, of uſing a glaſs or ſtone 
mortar and peſtle, is ame and 

roper. 

The union of the mercury and 
ſulphur might be much facilitated 
by the aſſiſtance of a little warmth. 
Some are accuſtomed to make this 
preparation in à very expeditious 
manner, by melting the ſulphur in 
an iron ladle, then adding the quick- 
ſilver, and ſtirring them together till 
the mixture be completed. The 
ſmall degree of heat here ſufficient, 
cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to do 
any injury to ſubſtances which have 
already undergone much greater 
fires, not only in the extraction from 
their ores, but likewiſe in the puri- 
fications of them directed in the 
pharmacopœia. In the following 
proceſs, they are expoſed in conjune- 
tion to a ſtrong fire, without {uſpie 
cion of the compound receiving any 
ill quality from it. Thus much is 
certain, that the ingredients are 
more perfectly united by heat than 


» the degree of triture uſually be- 


ſtowed upon them; From the ethi- 
ops prepared by triture, part of the 
mercury is apt to be ſpued out on 
making it inta an S or 2 

m 
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ſing extraordinary virtuę 
people imagine it a medi 
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from that made by fire, no ſepara- 


tion is obſerved to happen. 


Ethiops mineral is one of the 
alt inactive of the mercurial pre- 
parations. Some practitioners, how- 
ever, have | repreſented it as poſſeſ- 


ne of ſome 
efficacy. But what benefit is to be 


expected from it in the common 
doſes of eight or ten grains, or a 


ſeruple, may be judged from hence, 


that it has been taken in doſes of 


ſeveral drams, and. continued for a 
conſiderab! e time, ' without produ- 


cing any remarkable effect. 3 | 


eminently abates the power of all 
the more active minerals, and ſeems 
to be at the ſame time reſtrained by 
them from operating in the body it- 


ſelf. Boerhaave, who is in general 


ſufficiently liberal in the commenda- 
tion of medicines, diſapproves of 
the ethiops in very ſtrong terms. 
4 It cannot enter the abſorbent 


« veſſels, the lacteals, or lymphatics; 


& but paſſes | directly through the 
« inteſtinal tube; where it may hap- 

< pen to deſtroy worms, if it ope- 
<« rates luckily. - They are deceived 


ho expect any other effects from 
E it; at leaſt I myſelf could never 
e find them. 
ac warily given, in ſuch large quan 


J am afraid it is un- 


ce tities, to children and perſons 
© of tender | conſtitutions, as be- 
« ing a foreign maſs, unconquer- 
« able by the body, the more to be 


“ ſuſpected, as it there continues 


long ſluggiſh and inactive It 
« does not raiſe a ſalivation, becauſe 
& jt cannot come into the blood. 
*« Who knows the effects of a ſub- 
« ſtance, which. ſo long as it re- 


& mains compounded, feems no 


* more active than any ponder- 


_ « ous inſipid earth? he ethiops, 
with a double proportion of mer- 


cury now received into our phar- 


macopœias, has a greater chance 


and moſt 


© 


. III. 


for operating as a mercurial; ind 
probably the quantity of mercury 
might be ſtill further | Wereaſed ts 
advantage. 


W i iii SUL HV. 


ATUS RUBLR. 
Tond. 
Red fulphurated quickſilyer. 
Take of 
Quickſilver e forty oun- 
ces; 
Sulphur, eight « DUNCE | 
er the quickſilver With the melt. 
ed ſulphur; and if the mix. 
ture takes fire, extinguiſh it by 
covering the veſſel ; "ufterwars 
reduce the maſs to powder, and 
ſublime it. 


IT has 8 ory: to order 
a «wer quantity of ſulphur than 
here directed : but ſmaller propor- 
tions anſwer better; for the le 
ſulphur, the finer coloured is the 
cinnabar. 
As ſoon as the mercury and ful. 


phur begin to' unite, a conſiderable 


exploſion frequently happens, and 
the mixture is very apt to take fire, 
eſpecially if the proceſs be ſome- 
what haſtily conducted. This acci- 
dent the operator will have previous 
notice of, from the matter ſwell 
ing up, and growing ſuddenly con- 
ſiſtent: as ſoon as this happens, the 
veſſel muſt be immediately cole c0- 
vered. 

During the ſublimatian, care mult 
be had that the matter riſe not into 
the neck of the veſſel, ſo as to block 
up and burſt the glaſs : to prevent 
this, a wide necked bolt head, or 
rather an oval earthen jar, coated, 
ſnould be choſen for the ſubliming 
veſſel. If the former be employed, 
it will be convenient to introduce at 
times an iron wire, ſomewhat heat - 
ed, in order to be the better aſſured 
that the paſſage is not blocking ”_ 

| | 0 


ated, 
ming 
oyed, 
ce at 
heat- 
Tured 
up; 

the 


the danger of which may be pre- 
vented by cautiouſly railing the veſ- 
ſel higher from the fire. 

If the ingredients were pure, no 
feces will remain: in ſuch caſes, the 
ſublimation may be known to be 
over, by introducing a wire as be- 
fore, and feeling therewith the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, which will then 
be perfectly ſmooth : if any rough- 
neſs or inequalities are perceived, ei- 
ther the mixture was impure, or the 
ſublimation is not completed; if the 
latter be the eaſe, the wire will ſoon 
be covered over with the riſing ein- 
nabar. | 
The preparers of cinnabar in large 
quantity, employ earthen jars, which 
in ſhape pretty much reſemble an 
egg. Theſe are of different ſizes, 
according to the quantity intended 
to be made at one ſublimation, 
which ſometimes amounts to two 
hundred weight. The jar is uſually 
coated from the ſmall end almoſt to 
the middle, to prevent its breaking 
from the vehemence or irregularity 
of the fire. The greater part, which 
is placed uppermoſt, not being re- 
ceived within the furnace, has no 
occaſion for this defence. The 
whole ſecret, with regard to this 
proceſs, is the management of the 


fire, which ſhould be ſo ftrong as 


to keep the matter continually ſub- 
liming to the upper part vf the jar, 
without coming out at its mouth, 
which is covered with an iron plate; 
care ſhould alſo be taken to put 
into the ſubliming veſſel only ſmall 
quantities of the mixture at a time. 
The principal aſe of cinnabar is 
as a pigment, {t was formerly held 
in great eſteem as a medicine in cu- 
taneous foulneſſes, gouty and rheu 
matic pains, epileptic caſes, &c. but 
of late it has loſt much of its re- 
putation. It appears to be nearly 


ſimilar to the ethiops already ſpoken 


/ 


of, Cartheuſer relates, that having 


n, Merry Ok 
given cinnabar in large quantities to 


a dog, it produced no ſenſible effect, 


but was partly voided along with 
the feces unaltered, and partly found 


entire in the ſtomach and inteſtines 


upon opening the animal. The ce 


Frederick Hoffman, after 
high encomiums on this 
n, as having, in many in- 


ſtances within his own knowledge, 


perfectly cured epilepſies and verti- 


goes from contuſions of the head 


(where it is probable, however, that 


the cure did not ſo much depend 
upon the cinnabar as on the ſpon · 


taneous recovery of the parts from 
the external injury), obſerves, that 


the large repeated doſes, neceſſary 
for having any effect, can be borne 
only where the firſt 
ſtrong ; and that if the fibres of the 


ſtomach and inteſtines are lax and 


flaccid; the cinnabar, accumulated 
and concreting with the mucous 


matter of the parts, occaſions great 
oppreſſion ; which ſeems to be an 


acknowledgment that the cinnabar 
is not ſubdued by the powers of di- 


geſtion, and has no proper medicinal _ 


activity. There are indeed ſome 
inſtances of the aily uſe of cinnabar 
having brought on a ſalivation; per- 
haps from the cinnabar, made uſe 
of in thoſe caſes, having contained 
a Teſs proportion of ſulphur than the 
forts commonly met with 
gulus of antimony, and even white 
arſenic, when combined with a cer- 
tain quantity of common ſulphur, 
ſeem to have their deliterious power 
deſtroyed : on ſeparating more and 


more of the ſulphur, they--exert 
more and more of their proper vi- 
rulence. It does not ſeem unrea- 


ſonable to preſume, that mercury 


may ha e its activity varied in the 
ſame manner; that when perfectly 


ſatiated with ſulphur, it may be 


inert: and that when the quantity 
of ſulphur is more and more leſſened. 
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the compound may have greater and 
greater degrees of the proper efficacy 
of mercurials. =» - | 
Cinnabar is ſometimes uſed in fu- 


* 


imbibed with the breat hy tha: 
fioned a violent ſalivatiofl. This ef- 
fe& is by no means owing to the 
medicine as cinnabar: when ſet on 


fire, it is no longer a mixture of 


mercury and ſulphur ; but mercury 
reſolved into fume, and blended in 

with the volatile vitriolie acid; 
in either of which circumitances, 


this mineral, as already obſerved, has 


very powerful effects. 


HYDRARGYRUS VITRIO- 
LAT Us. 
Vitriolated guick/lver. 
Take of 99 5 5 
Quickſilver, purified, 
Vitriolic acid, each one pound. 
Mix in a glaſs veſſel, and heat them 
by degrees, until they unite into 
a white maſs, which is to be per- 
fectly dried with a ſtrong fire. 
This matter, on the affuſion of a 
large quantity of hot diſtilled wa- 
ter, immediately becomes yellow, 
and falls to powder. Rub the 
powder carefully with this water 
in a glaſs 'mortar. After the 
powder has ſubſided, pour off the 
water; and, adding more diſtil- 
led water ſeveral times, waſh the 
matter till it become inſipid. 


MERCURIUS FLAVUS, 
55 vulgo 
TURPETHUM MINERALE. 

ä Edinb. 


. Yellow mercury, commonly called 


Take of 


Turbith mineral. 


uickfilver, four ounces ; 
Vitriolic acid, eight ounces, 


+ of 
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-Cautiouſly mix tliem together, and 
diſtil in a retort, placed in a ſand. 
furnace, to dryneſs: the white 
calx, whichas:left at the bottom, 
being ground ito powder, muſt he 
thrown into warm water. It im. 
mediately aiſumes a yellow colour, 
but muſt afterwards be purified by 
repeated ablutions. 


Tu quantity of oil of vitridl, 


formerly directed, was double to 


that now employed by the Edin. 
burgh college. The beduction made 
in this artiele greatly facilitates the 
proceſs; and the proportions of the 
London college are perhaps preferable. 

Boerhaave directs this preparation 
to be made in an open glaſs, flowly 
heated, and then placed immediately 
upon burning coals; care being ta- 
ken to avoid the fumes, which are 
extremely noxious. This method 
will ſucceed very well with a little 
addreſs when the ingredients are in 
ſmall quantity: but where the mix- 


ture is large, it is better to uſe a re- 


tort, placed in a ſand- furnace, with 
a recipient, containing a ſmall quan- 
tity of water luted to it. Great care 
ſhould be taken, when the oil of vi- 
triol begins to bubble, to Rteadily 


keep up the heat, without at all in- 


creaſing it, till the ebullition ceaſes, 
when the fire ſhould be augmented 
to the utmoſt degree, that as much 
as poſſible of the redundant acid may 
be expelled. 8 

If the matter be but barely exſic- 
cated, it proves a cauſtic ſalt, which 


in the ablution with water will al- 


moſt all diſſolve, leaving only 2 
little quantity of turbith: the more 
of the acid that has been diſſipated, 
the leſs of the remaining mercury 
will diſſolve, and conſequently the 


yield of turbith will be greater; fire 


expelling only fuch part of the acid 
as is not completely ſatiated with 
mercury, while water takes up al- 
5 Es ways, 
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ways, along with the acid, a propor- 
tionable quantity of the mercury it 
ſell. Even when the matter has 
been ſtrongly calcined, a part will 
ſtill be ſoluble : this evidently ap- 
pears upon pouring into the 'waſh- 
ings a little ſolution of fixt alkaline 
ſalt, which will throw down a con- 
fiderable quantity of yellow precipi- 
tate, greatly reſembling the turbith, 
except that it is leſs violent in ope- 
ration. | | 


From this experiment it appears, 


that the beſt method of edulcorating 
this powder is, by impregnating the 
water, intended to be uſed in its ab- 
lution, with a determined propor- 
tion of fixt alkaline ſalt: for by 
this means, the waſhed turbith will 
not only turn out greater in quanti- 
ty, but, what is of more conſe- 
quence, always have an equal degree 
of ſtrength; a circumſtance which 
deſerves particularly to be confider- 
ed, eſpecially in making ſuch pre- 
parations as, from an error in the 
proceſs, may prove too violently 
corroſive to be uſed with any tole- 
rable degree of ſafety. It is ne- 
ceſſary to employ warm water if we 
are anxious for a fine colour. If 
cold water be uſed, the precipitate 
will be white, | 

It is obſervable, that though the 
ſuperfluous acid be here abſorbed 
from the mercury by the alkaline 
alt ; yet in ſome circumſtances this 
acid forſakes that falt to unite with 
mercury, Ir tartarum vitriolatum, 
or kali vitriolatum, as it is now call- 
ed, which is a combination of vi- 
tnolic acid with fixt alkalies, be diſ- 
lolved in water, and the ſolution ad- 
ded to a ſolution of mercury in a- 
quafortis, the vitriolic acid will unite 
with the mercury, and form with it 


2 turbith, which falls to the bottom; 


leaving only the alkali diffolved in 
the aquafortis, and united with its 
acid into a regenerated nitre. On 
this principle depends the prepara- 
3 


f 
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tion deſcribed by Wilſon, under the 
title of An excellent precipitate of 
mercury ; which is no other than a 
true turbith, though not generally 
known to be ſuch. It is made by 
diſſolving four ounces of kali vitrio- 
infaxteen ounces of ſpirit of 
nitre ; ¶ ing in this compound 
liquor fear ounces of mercury; 
abſtracting the menſtruum by a 
ſand-heat; and edulcorating with 
water the gold-coloured maſs which 
remains, 5 ; 

Turbith mineral is a ſtrong eme- 
tic, and with this intention operates 
the moſt powerfully of all the mer- 
curials that can be ſafely given in- 
ternally. Its action, however, is not 
confined to the primæ viz; it will 
ſometimes excite a ſalivation, if a 


purgative be not taken ſoon after it. 


This medicine is uſed chiefly in vi- 
rulent gonorrhœas, and other vene- 
real caſes, where there is a great flux 
of humours to the parts. Its chief 
uſe at preſent is in ſwellings of the 
teſticle from a venereal affection; 
and it ſeems not only to act as a 
mercurial, but alſo, by the ſevere 
vomiting it occaſions, to perform the 


office of a difcutient, by accelera- 


ting the motion of the blood in the 
parts affected. 
to have been employed with ſucceſs, 


in robuſt conſtitutions, againſt le- 
prous diſorders, and obſtinate- glan- 


dular obſtructions : the doſe is from 
two grains to fix or eight. It may 
be given in doſes of a grain or two 
as an alterative and diaphoretic, in 
the Game manner as the mercurius 
calcinatus already ſpoken of. Dr 
Hope has found, that the turbith 
mineral is the moſt convenient errhine 
he has had occaſion to employ. | 

This medicine . was lately recom- 
mended as the moſt effectual pre- 
ſervative againſt the hydrophobia. 
It has been alleged there are ſeveral 
examples of its preventing madneſs in 


dogswhich had been bitten; andſome 


e 


It is ſaid likewiſe 
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day, or every ſecond day, for a little 


time, and repeated at the two or 
three ſucceeding fulls and changes of 


the moon. ome few trig 


$ have like- 
wile been made on, hut 


emetic or alterative, ſeemed to have 
good effects. 5 

The waſhings of turbith mineral 
are uſed by ſome, externally, for the 
cure of the itch and other cutaneous 
foillneſſes. In ſome caſes mercurial 


lotions may be proper, but they are 


always to be uſed with great cau- 
tion: this is by no means an eligible 


one, as betag extremely unequal in 
point of ftrength ; more or leſs of 
the mercury being diſſolved, as has 
been obſerved above; according to 


the degree of calcination. The 


pharmacopœia of Paris directs a mer- 


curial waſh free from this inconve- 


nience, under the title of Agu mer- 
curialit, or Mercurius liquidus. It 


is compoſed of one ounce' of 'mer- 


cury, diſſolved in a ſufficient quan- 
tity . of ſpirit of nitre, and diluted 
with thirty ounces of diſtilled water. 
In want of diſtilled water, rain wa- 


ter may be uſed ; but of ſpring wa- 


ters there are very few which will 
mix with the mercurial ſolution, 
without growing turbid and precipi- 
tating à part of the mercury. 


SOLUTIO MERCURIALIS 
r 

. Fof. Fac. Plenck. | 

= Simple mercurial ſolution. 

Take of 
Pureſt quickſilver, one dram ; 

Qum arabic, two drams. 

Beat them in a ſtone mortar, adding 
by little and little diſtilled wa- 


. 


- Preparations and Compoſitions. + Part III. 
| of its performing a cure after the | 
madneſs was begun: from ſix or ſeven 

grains 10 a ſcruple may be given every 


min ſubjects ... 
bitten by mad dogs; and” in theſe 
alſo the turbith, uſed either as an 


ter of fumitory, till the mercury 
thoroughly eber in the mu- 
cilage. | - of effecting the above my 


Having beat and mixed them the. 


roughly, add by degrees, and at 
the ſame time rubbing the whole 

h together ER ; | 
Syrup of kermes, half an ounce; 
Dittilled water of fumitory, 
eight ounces, CORN 


ted by its author as an effectual pre. 
paration of mercury, unaitended 
with the inconvenience of producing 
a ſalivation; and he imagined that 
this depended upon a peculiar affini- 


ty exifling between mercury and 
mucilage. Hence fuch a, conjunc- 


tion, the hydrargyrum gummoſum, 
as it has been ilyled, has been the 
foundation of mixtures, pills, fy- 
rups, and. ſeveral other formulz, as 
maß be ſeen from the table of mer- 


curial preparations 'in the materia 


medica. 

By a long continued triture, mer- 
cury. ſeems to undergo a degree of 
calcination; at leaſt its globular ap- 
pearance 1s not to be diſcerned by 
the beit microſcope : its colour is 


converted into that of a greyiſh 
powder; and from the inactive ſub- 


{tance in its globular form, it is now 
become one of the moſt powerful 
preparations of this metallic body. 
The uſe of the gum ſeems to be no- 
thing more, than to afford the in- 
terpoſition of a viſcid ſubſtance to 


.keep the particles at a diſtance from 


each other, till the triture requiſite 
to produce this change be perform- 
ed. Dr Saunders has clearly proved, 
that no real ſolution takes place in 
this proceſs, and that though 2 
quantity of mercurial particles are 
ſtii] retained in the mixture after the 


globular parts have been depoſited | 
' by dilution with water, yet that this 


ſuſpended mercurial matter is only 
diffuſed in the liquor, and capable of 
being perfectly ſeparated by filtra- 
tion. That long triture is capable 


TH1s mixture was much celebra. 
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mercury, is fully evinced from the 
well-known experiment of Dr Boer- 
have, in producing a kind of cal- 
cined mercury by expoſing quick- 
flrer incloſed in a phial to the agi- 
tation produced by keeping the 
phial tied to a wind- mill for four- 
teen years. By incloſing a pound 


of quickfilver in an iron box, with a 


quantity of iron nails and a ſmall 
quantity of water, by the addition of 
which a greater degree of inteſtine 
motion is given to the particles. of 
the mercury, and fixing the box to 
the wheel of a carriage, Dr Saun- 
ders obtained, during a journey of 
four hundred miles, two ounces of 
a greyiſh powder, or calx of mer- 
ern.. | 

On the above accounts we are not 
to aſcribe the effects of Plenck's ſo- 
lution to an intimate diviſion of the 
globules of mercury, nor to any af- 
fnity, nor elective attraction, be- 
twixt gum arabic and mercury; 
which laſt Mr Plenck has very un- 
philoſophically ſuppoſed. The ſame 
thing can be done by means of gum 
tragacanth, by honey, and by ſun- 
ory balſams, It is evidently owing 
to the converſion of the quickſilver 


Of Mercur. 


mucilage of 


449 
to a calciform nature; but as this 
will be accompliſhed more or lefs 
completely, according to the diffe- 
rent circumſtances during the tri- 
ture, it is certainly preferable, in- 
ſtead of Plenck's ſolution, to diffuſe 
in mucilage, or other viſcid mat- 
ters, a determinate quantity of the 


mertur f. | 

It is proper to take notice, that 
there is in many inſtances a real ad- 
vantage in employing mucilaginous 
matters along with mercurials, theſe 
being found to prevent diarrhea and 
ſalvation to a remarkable degree. 
So far, then, Mr Plenck's ſolution is 
a-good preparation of mercury, tho? 
his chemical rationale is perhaps er- 
roneous. The diſtilled water and ſy- 
rup are of no conſequence to the pre- 
paration, either as facilitating the 


proceſs, or for medicinal uſe. 


It is always moſt expeditious to 
triturate the mercury with the gum 
in the ftate of mucilage. Dr Saun- 
ders found that the addition of honey 
was an excellent auxiliary; aad the 
th ſeems 
better ſuited for this purpoſe than 
that of gum arabic. 
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Preparations and Compoſitions. Part III. 


Let any quantity of lead be melted 


0 
. ͤ⅛Oůôò—AQB»in fo 
75 ch „„ de 
oO A Þ. AV. mi 
| | 1\ 
PREPBARATA EX PLUMBO. 
PREPARATIONS or LEAD. : 
F EAD readily melts in the fire, in an unglazed earthen veſſel, and . 
| and calcines into a duſky ppw- kept ſtirring with an iron ſpatula 0 
der: which, if the flame is reverbe- till it falls into powder, at firk ö 
rated on it, becomes at firſt yellow, blackiſh, afterwards yellow, and p 
then red, and at length melts into a at length of a deep red colour, in p 
vitreous maſs. This metal diſſolves which laſt ſtate it is called iniun; { 
eaſily in the nitrous acid, difficultly in taking care not to raiſe the fire ſo tl 
the vitriolic, and in ſmall quantity high as to run the calx into a u-. {+ 
in the vegetable acids; it is alſo ſo- treous mals. jc t 
luble in expreſſed oil, eſpecially when THe preparation of red- lead is ſo 1 
calcined. +. | troubleſome and tedious, as ſcarce 8 
Lead and its calces, whilſt undiſ- ever to be attempted by the apotbe- al 
ſolved, have no conſiderable effects cary or chemiſt; nor indeed js this p. 
as medicines. Diſſolved in oils, they commodity expected to be made by 
are ſuppoſed to be (when externally them, the preparation of it being a T 
applied) anti- inflammatory and de- diſtinct branch of buſineſs. The dero 
ficcative. Combined with vegetable makers melt large quantities of lea to a 
acids, they are remarkably ſo; and ta- at once, upon the bottom of a re- Wi cony 
kei internally, prove a powerful but verberatory furnace built for this WM genei 
dangerous ſtyptic. purpoſe, and ſo contrived, that the WM is ne: 
There are two preparations of flame acts upon a large ſurface of the MM deſcr 
lead, red and auite lead, as they are metal, which is continually changed Tran 
commonly called, which are much by the means of iron rakes drawn In 
more extenſively employed in other backwards and "forwards, till the far o 
arts than in medicine, and of courſe fluidity of the lead is deftroyed ; a. cover 
they are prepared in large quanti- ter which, the calx is only now an malig 
ties. Theſe formerly ſtood among then turned. By barely ſtirring tie and 
the preparations in our pharmaco- calx, as above directed, in a vel ſprinl 
pœias. But they are now referred over the fire, it acquires no redneſi ers, 
to the materia medica. Accordingly the reverberation of flame upon te and a 
we have already had occaſion to ſurface being abſolutely neceſſary to | 
make ſome obſervations with reſpect this effect. It is ſaid, that twenty C 
to them. But we ſhall here inſert pounds of lead gain, in this procels 
from the old editions of the Edin- five pounds; and that the calx, be 
burgh pharmacopceia, the directions ing reduced into lead again, is found Take 
there given for preparing them, one pound leſs than the origind Cer 
weight of the metal. ; Dit 
MINTUM. Theſe calces are employed in cn. 
Red lead. ternal applications, for abating WI Boil t 
til! 


flammations, cleanſing and healig 
| ulcers 


rednels; 
pon the 
ſary fo 
; twentf 
procek 
alx, be- 
is found 
original 


ed in es 
ating 10 
| healing 


ulcers 


Chap. 14. 
ulcers, and the like. Their ef- 


fects, however, are not very conſi- 
derable; nor are they perhaps of 


much farther real uſe, than as they 


gire conſiſtence to the plaſter, un- 
guent, &c. 
CERUSSA, 

Ceruſſe, or white lead. 

Put ſome vinegar into the bottom 
of an earthen veſſel, and ſuſpend 
over the vinegar very thin plates 
of lead, in ſuch a manner that the 
vapour which ariſes from the a- 
cid may circulate - about the 
plates. Set the containing veſ- 
{el in the heat of horſe-dung for 
three weeks; if at the end of 

this time the plates be not to- 
tally calcined, ſcrape off the 
white powder, and expoſe them a- 
gain to the ſteam of vinegar, till 
all the lead be thus corroded into 
powder. 


Taz making of white lead alſo is 


become a trade by itſelf, and confined 


to a few perſons, who have large 


conveniences for this purpoſe. The 


general method which they follow, 
is nearly the ſame with that above 
deſcribed, See the - Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, Ne 137. 

In this preparation, the lead is ſo 
far opened by the acid, as to diſ- 
cover, when taken internally, the 
malignant quality of the metal; 
and to prove externally, when 
ſprinkled on running ſores, or ul- 


bers, moderately cooling, drying, 


and aſtrictive. 


CERUSSA ACETATA. 
7 Lond. | 
Take of cetated ceruſſe. 
Ceruſſe, one pound; 
Diſtilled vinegar, one gallon and 
OM 
oil the cerufſe with the vinegar un- 


til the vinegar is ſaturated ; then 
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filter through paper ; and, after 
proper evaporation, ſet it aſide to 
_ cryſtallize. | 
SAL PLUMBI, vulgo SAC- 
CHARUM S8ATURNI. 
, . 
Salt, commonly called Sugar. of lead. 
Put any quantity of ceruſſe into a 
cucurbit, and pour upon it ten 
times its quantity of diftilled vi- 
negar, Let the mixture ſtand 
upon warm ſand till the vinegar 
becomes ſweet ; when it is to be 


poured off, and freſh vinegar ad- 


ded as often as it comes off ſweet. 


Then let all the vinegar be eva- 
porated in a glaſs-veſſel to the 
confiſtence of pretty thin honey, 
and ſet it aſide in a cold place, 
that cryſtals may be formed; which 
are to be afterwards dried in the 
ſhade. The remaining liquor 1s 

again to be evaporated, that new 
cryſtals may be formed; the eva- 
poration of the reſiduous liquor is 
to be repeated till no more cry- 
ſtals concrete. pet, 


sau (eſpecially that fort call- 


ed flake lead, which is not, like the 
others, ſubjeA to adulteration) is 


much preferable either to minium or 


litharge, for making the ſygar of 
lead: for the corroſion, which it has 
already undergone from the ſteam of 


vinegar, diſpoſes it to difſelve more 


readily. It ſhould be finely powder- 
ed before the vinegar be put to it ; 
and during the digeſtion, or boiling, 
every now and then ſtirred up with a 
wooden ſpatula, to promote its diſ- 
ſolution, and prevent its cohcreting 
into a hard maſs at the bottom 


The ſtrong acid obtained from the 
caput mortuum of vinegar may be 


employed for this purpoſe to better 
advantage than the weaker, though 
purer acid, above directed If a 
ſmall quantity of rectified ſpirit of 
wine be prudently added to the ſo- 
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lution as ſoon as it is duly exhaled, 
and the mixture ſuffered to grow 
cold by ſlo degrees, the ſugar will 
concrete into very large and tran- 
ſparent cryſtals, which are ſcarce- 
ly to be obtained by any other me- 
thod. | x 

If the eryſtals be dried in ſun- 


| ſhine, they acquire a blackiſh or li- 


vid colour. This ſeems to happen 
from the abſorption of light and its 
converſion into phlogiſten, If it 
be owing to the eſcape of pure air, 
why are the rays of the ſun neceſ- 
fary to this diſcharge? On whatever 
principles we account for it, the fact 
is the ſame ; that the cryſtals Joon. 
loſe their ſaline condition, and the 
lead gradually re-aſſumes its metallic: 
form. From this property of lead 
readily abſorbing phlogiſton, or part- 
ing with pure air, a ſolution of the 
ſaccharum ſaturni becomes a very 
convenient ſympathetic ink; on the 
ſame grounds it is alſo uſed for a 
more important purpoſe. As lead 
communicates a {weetneſs and aftrin- 


gency very fimilar to the product of 


the vinous fermentation, a practice 
formerly prevailed among fraudulent 
dealers, of correcting the too great 
ſharpneſs of acid wines by adultera- 
ting them with this metal. The a- 
buſe may be detected in two diffe- 
rent ways: a piece of paper may be 
wrote upon, or moiſtened, with the 
liquor to be examined, and then ex- 


poſed to the vapours of liver of ſul- 
phur: the writ, or moiſtened paper, 


will become of a livid colour, and 
this will happen though two or three 
hundred leaves of a book were in- 
terpoſed between the paper and the 


vapours; by this method, then, we 


make a kind of ſympathetic ink. 
But the beſt way of making the teſt 


18, to drop a ſmall quantity of a ſo-—- 


lution of the liver of ſulphur into 
the ſuſpected liquor: if there be any 
lead preſent, this addition will in- 
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in water, by adding a portion of vi 


Part Il. 
ſtantly occaſion the precipitation of 
a livid or dark coloured cloud. 


The ſugar of lead is much more 
efficacious than the foregoing pre- 


parations, in anſwering the ſeveral | 


intentions to which they are ap- 
plied. Some have ventured upon it 
internally, in doſes of a few grains, 
as a ſtyptie, in hæmorrhagies, pro- 
fuſe colliquative ſweats, ſeminal 
fluxes, the fluor albus, &C. nor has 
it failed their expectations. t very 
powerfully reſtrains the diſcharge; 
but almoſt as certainly as it does 
this, it occaſions ſymptoms. of ano- 
ther kind, often more dangerous 
than thoſe removed by it, and ſome- 
times fatal. Violent pains in the 
bowels or through the whole body, 
and obſtinate conſtipations, ſome- 
times immediately follow, eſpecial- 
ly if the doſe has been conſiderable 
cramps, tremors, and weakneſs of 
the nerves, generally, ſooner or later, 
enſue. | 

Boerhaave is of opinion, that this 
Preparation proves malignant only, 
as far as its acid happens to be j- 
forbed in the body; for in ſuch caſe, 
he ſays, ** it returns again into ce- 
6 rufſe, which is violently poiſon- 
“% ous.” On this principle it would 
follow, that in habits where acidi- 
ties abound, the ſugar of lead would 
be innocent. But this is far from 
being the caſe. Lead and its pre- 
parations act in the body only in as 
far as they are combined with acid: 
ceruſſe poſſeſſes the qualities of the 
ſaccharum only ia a low degree; 
and either of them freed from the 
acid, has little, if any, effect at all 
For the ſame reaſons, the ſal plumb! 
is preferable te the pompous extra 


and vegeto- mineral water of Goul- 


ard, in which the lead is much les 
perfectly combined in a ſaline ſtate. 
It is ſometimes convenient to aff 
the ſolution of the ſaccharum ſaturn! 


a negars 


Chap. 15» 
neger. The effects of the external 


application of lead ſeems to differ 
from the ſtrength of the ſolution: 


thus a very weak ſolution ſeems to 


diminiſh directly the action of the 
reſſels, and is therefore more pecu- 
larly proper in active inflammations, 
as of the eyes; whereas a ſtrong ſo- 
lution operates as a direct ſtimulant, 
and is therefore more ſucceſsful in 
paſſive ophthalmia. 


AQUA LITHARGYRI ACE- 
. 
. 
Water of acetated litharge. 
Take of = | ER. 
Litharge, two pounds and four 
ounces z Res 
| Diſtilled vinegar, one gallon. 
Mix, and boil to fix ,pints, con- 
lantly ſtirring 5 then ſet it a 
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ſide. After the feces have ſub 


Tuts preparation may be conſi- 
dered as nearly the ſame with the 
extract and vegeto-mineral water of 
Mr Goulard. And it is probably 
trom the circumſtances of his prepa- 
rations having come into a common 
uſe, that the London college have 
given this article a place in their 


Pharmacopœia. It may, however, 


be a matter of doubt whether it be 
really intitled to a place. For as 
we have already. obſerved, every pur- 
poſe to be anſwered by it may be 
better obtained from the employ- 
ment of a ſolution of the ceruſſa a- 
cetata in ſimple water. The aqua li- 
thargyri acetata is intended for ex- 
ternal uſe only. 
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PREPARATI 


TIN eaſily melts in the fire, and 
calcines into a duſky powder; 
which, by a farther continuance of 


the heat, becomes white. A maſs 


of tin heated till it be juſt ready to 
melt, proves extremely brittle, ſo as 
to fall in pieces from a blow; and by 
dexterous agitation, into powder. Its 
proper menſtruum is aqua regia z 
though the other mineral acids alſo 
may be made to diſſolve it, and the 


Tegetable ones in ſmall quantity. It 


ONS or TIN. 


cryſtallizes with the vegetable and 


vitriolic acids; but with the others, 
deliquates. 175 
The virtues of this metal are littl 
known. It has been recommended 
as an antihyſteric, antihectic, &e. 
At preſent, it is chiefly uſed as an 
anthelmintic. ö ; 


STANNUM PULVERATUM." 


Lond. 


Powdered tin. 


Ff 3 Take 
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Take of 
Tin, fix Pounds 

Melt it in an iron veſſel, and ſtir it 
with an iron rod until a powder 
floats on the ſurface. Take off the 


powder, and, when cold, paſs it 


through a ſieve. 


Tuis preparation may be confi- 
484 as nearly the ſame with the 
calx Jovis, which had a place in the 
former editions of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia; but from the late 
editions the calx has been expunged, 
and the limatura, or pulvis ſtanni, 
has a place only in their liſt of. the 
materia medica. 
dom prepared by the apothecary 
himſelf, it is not unfrequently em- 
Ployed as a remedy againſt worms, 
particularly the flat kinds, which 
too often elude the force of other 
medicines. The general doſe is from 
a ſcruple to a dram ; ſome confine it 
to a few grains. 
ſures us, in the Edinburgh Eſſays, 
that its ſucceſs chiefly depends upon 
its being given in much larger quan- 
tities : he directs an ounce of the 
powder on an empty ſtomach, mixed 
with four ounces of raclaſſes ; z next 
day, half an ounce ; and the day 
following, half an ounce more : af- 


ter which, a cathartic i 18 adminifter- 


Preparations and Compoſitions. 


But although ſel- 


But Dr Alſton af- 


ed: he ſays the worms are uſy;l!y 

voided during the operation of thy 
purge, but that pains of the ſtomach 
occafioned by them are removed al. 
moſt immediately upon taking the 
firſt doſe of the tin. 


This practice is ſometimes ſucce;. 


ful in the expulſion of tænia, but 


by no means ſo frequently as Dr 
Alſton's obſervations would lead Us 
to hope. 


STANNI AMALGAMA, 
Dan. 
Amalgam of tin. 
Take of | 

Shavings of pure tin, two bun- 

ces; : 

Pure quickſilver, three drams. 
Let them be rubbed to a wi Tip 
a ſtone mortar, 


Sous have imagined that tin thus 
acted upon by mercury, is in a more 
active condition than when exhibited 
in the ſtate of powder: and accord- 
ingly it has been given in worm ca- 


ſes. But as both are equally info 


luble in the animal fluids, this is not 
to be expected; and to obtain any 
peculiar properties which tin may 
poſſeſs to their full extent, it wil 
probably be neceſlary to 15 88 it i 
ſome ſaline ſtate. 
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PREPARATIONS or ZINC. 


ZINCUM CALCINATUM. buſtion may be more complete: 
fn Lond. Ee when the zinc ceaſes to flame, take 
Calcined zinc. the calx out of the crucible. Ha- 


Take of 
Zinc, broken into ſmall. pieces, 

eight ounces. - 

Caſt the pieces of zinc, at ſeveral 
times, into an ignited, large, and 
deep, crucible, placed leaning, 
or half-upright, putting upon it 


ving put in another piece of zinc, 
the operation may be repeated as 
often as you pleaſe. Laſtly, the 
calx is to be prepared like anti- 
mony. „ 
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Tusk flowers, as uſed external- 


. 


another crucible in ſuch a manner 
that the air may have free acceſs 
to the burning zinc. 


Take out the calx as ſoon-as it ap- 
pears, and ſift its white and lighter 


part. 


CALX ZINCI vulgo FLORE 


ZINCE - | 
Edinb. 


Floauers of zinc. 


Let a large crucible be placed in a 
-furnace, in an inclined fituation, 


only half upright ; when the bot- 
tom of the veſſel is moderately 


red, put a {mall piece of zinc, a- 


bout the weight of two drams, 
into it. 


time converted into a ſpongy 
calx, which is to be raked from 


The zinc flames in a 
ſhort time, and is at the ſame 


ly, are preferable for medicinal pur- 


Poſes to tutty, and the more impure 


ſublimates of zinc, which are obtain 


ed in the braſs works; and likewiſe 


to calamine, the natural ore .of this 
metal, which contains a large quan- 
tity of earth, and frequently a por- 


tion of heterogeneous metallic mat- 


ter. But beſides being applied ex- 
ternally, they have alſo of late been 
uſed internally. The flowers of zinc, 
in doſes from one to ſeven or eight 
grains, have been much celebrated 
of late years in the cure of epilepſy 


and ſeveral ſpaſmodic affections : 
and there are ſufficient teſtimonies 


of their good effects, where tonic 
remedies in thoſe affections are pra- 
per. | 


VITRIOLUM ALBUM. 


the ſurface of the metal with Edin. 
an wen ſpatula, that the com- White vitriol. 
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Take of ArTrovon the Edinburgh gg. 
inc, cut into ſmall pieces, three lege have given a formula for the 
ounces; _ preparation of white vitriol, pet 
Vitriolic acid, five ounces; their direction is very rarely followed 
Water, twenty ounces. by any of the apothecaries or che. 


Having mixed the acid and water, miſts, who in general purchaſe it 
add the zinc, and when the ebul- as obtained from the Gofler mines. 
lition is finiſhed ſtrain the liquor; When, however, it is got in thi; 
then after proper evaporation ſet way, it is often a very impure alt 
it apart in a cold place, that it and requires that purification which 
may ſhoot into cryſtals. is here directed, and which is by 
„ no means neceſſary for the white vi. 

Tu is ſalt is an elegant white vi- triol artificially prepared, in the 
triol. It differs from the common manner above directed Put by 
white vitriol, and the fal vitrioli of this proceſs, the ordinary white vi. 
the ſhops, only in being purer, and trial, in its common ftate of impu- 
perfectly free from any admixture of rity, will be freed from thoſe im- 
copper, or ſuch other foreign metal- pregnations of earthy and other mat. 
lic bodies as the others generally ters which it often contains. And 
contain. 23 N in this purified ſtate it anſwers many 
eo | uſeful purpoſes, not only external. 
ZINCI VITRIOLATI PURI- ly but internally ; and particular- 


FICATIO. - P in doſes from tex grains to hf | 

Lond. 2 dram, it operates almoſt initant- 55 

Purification of vitriolated zinc. ly as an emetic, and is at the fame Los 
Take of | time perfectly ſafe. By employing cip 
.* White.vitriol one pound; it internally, in ſmaller doſes, we 5 
Vitriolic acid, one dram; may obtain, and perhaps even more fo 


Boiling diſtilled water, three pints. effeQually, all the tonic power of te 
Mix, and filter through paper. the zinc; and ſome think it in 
Aſter a proper evaporation, ſet every caſe preferable to the al: * 

it aſide in a cold place to cryſtal- zinc i. | 1 
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taxa Fr. 


#® Dx DISTILEUATR 
London. : 


4K STILIATITIASIMPLI CES. 
| Edinburgh. | 


SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS. 


HE eMuviawhich exhale into the 

air from many vegetables, par- 
ticularly from thoſe of the odorous 
kind, conſiſt apparently of prin- 
ciples of great ſubtility and activity, 
capable of ſtrongly and ſuddenly af- 
fecting the brain and nervous ſy- 
ſem, eſpecially in thoſe whoſe nerves 


are of great ſenſibility; and like- 


wiſe of operating in a flower man- 


ner, upon the ſyſtem of groſſer veſ- 
ſels. Thus Boerhaave obſerves, that 
in hyſterical and hypochondriacal 
perſons, the fragrant odour of the 
Indian hyacinth excite ſtrange ſpaſms, 
which the ſtrong ſcent of rue re- 
lieves : that the efluvia of the wal- 
nut- tree occaſion headachs, and 
make the body coftive ; that. thoſe 
of poppies procure ſleep; and that 
the ſmell of bean blofſoms, long con- 
tinued, diſorders the ſenſes. Le- 
mery relates, from his own- know- 
ledge, that ſeveral perſons were pur- 
ged by ſtaying long in a room 
where damaſk roſes were drying. 

Some of the 'chemiſts have indul- 
ged themſelves in the pleaſing ſur- 
vey of cheſe preſiding ſpirits, as they 


are called, of vegetables; their pe- 


culiar nature in the different ſpecies 


of plants; their exhalation into the 
atmoſphere by. the ſun's heat, and 
diſperſion by winds ; their rendering 
the air of particular places medici- 
nal, or otherwiſe, according to the 
nature of the plants that abound. 
They have contrived alſo different 
means for collecting theſe fugitive 
emanations, and concentrating and 
condenſing them into a liquid form; 
employing either the native moi - 
ſture of the ſubject, or an addition 
of water, as a vehicle or matrix for 
retaining them. „ 


Tas proceſs which has been 
judged moſt analagous to that of na« 
ture, is the following. The ſubje& 
freſh gathered at the ſeaſon of its 
greateſt vigour, with the morning 


dew upon it, is laid lightly and un- 


bruiſed in a ſhallow veſſel, to which 
is adapted a low head with a reci- 
pient ; under the veſſel a live coal is 
placed, and occaſionally renewed, 


ſo as to keep up an uniform heat, no 


greater than that which obtains Ge 
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the atmoſphere in ſummer, viz. a- 
Þout 85 degrees of Farenheit's ther- 
mometer. In this degree of heat 
there ariſes, exceeding ſlowly, an 
inviſible vapour, which condenſes in 
the head into dewy drops, and falls 
down into the receiver ; and which 
has been ſuppoſed to be the very 
Lubſtance that the plant would have 
ſpontaneouſly emitted in the open 
m_ : 

But on ſubmitting to this pro- 
ceſs many kinds of odoriferous ve- 
_ -getables, the liquors obtained by it 
have been found to be very different 
from the natural efluvia of the. re- 


ſpective ſubjects: they have had very 


Uttle ſmell, and no remarkable taſte. 
It appeared that a heat, equal to 
that of the atmoſphere, is incapable 
of raiſing in cloſe veſſels thoſe parts 
of vegetables which they emit in the 
open air, It may therefore be pre- 
Tumed, that in this laſt caſe ſome o- 
ther cauſe concurs to the effect: that 
it is not the ſun's heat alone which 
raiſes and impregnates the air with 
the odorous principles of vegetables, 
but that the air itſelf, or the watery 
humidity with which it abounds, ac- 
ting as a true diſſolvent, extracts 
and imbibes them; ſo that the na- 
tural effluvia of a plant may be 
looked upon as an infuſion of the 
plant made in air. The purgative 
virtue of the damaſk-roſe, and the 
aſtringency of the walnut-tree, 
which, as above obſerved, are in 
ſome degree communicated to the 
air, may be totally extracted by in- 
fuſion both in watery and ſpirituous 
menſtrua, but never riſe in diſtilla- 
tion with any degree of heat: and 


the volatile odours of aromatic herbs, 
which are diffuſed through the at- 


moſphere in the loweſt warmth, can- 
not be made to diſtil without a heat 
much greater than 1s ever found to 
obtain in a ſhaded air. 


We apprehend, that the effluvia 


ariſing from growing vegetables, are 
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chiefly exhaled by the living energy 


of the plant: the odorous matter jg 
a real ſecretion, which cannot he 
performed independent of active veſ. 
ſels; and it is reaſonable to alloy 


the ſame powers for the exhalation 


of theſe -effluvia as for the tranjyi. 
ration of their watery parts. 

The above proceſs, therefore, and 
the theory on which it is built, ap- 
pear to be faulty in two points: 
1. In ſuppoſing that all thoſe prin. 
ciples, which naturally exhale from 
vegetables, may be collected by di- 
ſtillation; whereas there are many 
which the air extracts in virtue of 
its diſſolving power; ſome are alſo 


incapable of being collected in a vi. 


ſible and inelaſtic form; and there 
are thoſe which are artificially ſepa- 
rable by diſſolvents only: 2. In em- 


ploying a degree of heat inſufficient 
for ſeparating even thoſe parts which 


are truly exhalable by heat. 


Tux foregoing method of diſti. 
lation is commonly called di/til/atim 
by the cold flill; but thoſe who haze 
practiſed it, have generally employ- 
ed a conſiderable heat. A ſhallow 
leaden veſſel is filled with the freſh 
herbs, flowers, &c. which are heap- 
ed above it; ſo that when the head 
is fitted on, this alſo may be filled 
a conſiderable way. A little fire 
is made under the veſſel, ſufficient 
to make the bottom much hotter 
than the hand can bear, care being 


taken only not to heat it fo far as 


to endanger ſcorching any part of 
the ſubject. If the bottom of the 
veſſel be not made ſo hot as to have 
this effect on the part, contiguous to 
it, it is not to be feared that the 
heat communicated to the reſt of 
the included matter will be great 
enough to do it any injury. By 
this management, the volatile parts 
of ſeveral odorous plants, as mint, 


are effeQually forced over; and ! 


the proceſs has been {kilfully _ 
e | 8. 
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Chap. 17. 


ged, the diſtilled liquor proves-rich- 
ly impregnated with the native o- 
Jour and flavour of the ſubject, with- 
out having received any kind of diſ- 
agreeable impreſſion from the heat 
made uſe of. FR 

This proceſs has been chiefly 
practiſed 1n private families; the 
ſowneſs of the diſtillation, and the 
attendance and care neceſſary for 


reventing the ſcorching of ſome 


part of the plant, ſo as to communi- 
cate-an ungrateful burnt flavour to 
the liquor, rendering it inconſiſtent 
with the diſpatch requiſite in the 
larger way of buſineſs. | 


AxoTHer method has therefore 
been had recourſe to, that by the 
common ſtill, called, in diſtinction 
from the foregoing, the hot ill. 
Here a quantity of water 18 added 
to the plant to prevent its burning; 
and the liquor is kept nearly of a 
boiling heat, or made fully to boil; 
lo that the vapour riſes plentifully 
into the head, and paſling thence 
into a ſpiral pipe or worm placed 
in a veſſel of cold water, 1s there 
condenſed, and runs out in drops 
quickly ſucceeding each other, or 
in a continued ſtream. The addi- 
tional water does not at all weaken 
th: produce ; for the moſt volatile 
parts of the ſubject riſe firſt, and im- 
pregnate the liquor that firſt diſtils: 
as oon as the plant has given over its 
virtue ſufficiently, which is known 


by examining from time to time the 


liquor that runs from the noſe of 
the worm, the diſtillation is to be 
ſtopped. | Ed Rs 
This is the method of diſtillation 
commonly practiſed for the officinal 
vaters, It gs accompanied with 


one imperfection, affecting chiefly 
thoſe waters whoſe principal value 
conſiſts in the delicacy of their fla- 
Your ; this being not a little injured 
by the boiling heat uſ, ually employ- 
ech and by the coagitation of the 
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odorous partieles of the ſubject with 


the water. Sometimes alſo a part 
of the plant ſticks to the ſides of the 
ſtill, and is fo far ſcorched as to give 
an ungrateful taint to the liquor. 


Turk is another method of ma- 
naging this operation, which has 


been recommended for the diſtillation 


of the more volatile eſſential oils, 


and which is equally applicable to 


that of the waters. In this method, 


the advantages of the foregoing ones 
are united, and their inconveniences 
obviated. A quantity of water be- 


ing poured into the ſtill, and the 


herbs or flowers placed in a baſket 
over it, there can be no poſſibility 
of burning; the water may be made 
to boil, but ſo as not to riſe up into 
the baſket, which would defeat the 
intention of this contrivance.. The 
hot vapour of the water paſſing 
lightly through all the interſtices of 


the ſubject matter, imbibes and 
carries over the volatile parts un- 


altered in their native flavour. By 
this means the diſtilled waters of all 
thoſe ſubſtances whoſe oils are of 


the more volatile kind, are obtained 
in the utmoſt perfection, and with 


ſufficient diſpatch; for which laſt 


intention the ſtill may be filled quite 
up to the head. | 


In the diſtillation of effential oils, 
the water, as was obſerved in the 
foregoing ſection, imbibes always a 


part of the oil. The diſtilled liquors 


here treated of, are no other than 
water thus impregnated with the eſ- 
ſentiai oil of the ſubject; whatever 
ſmell, taſte, or virtue, is here com- 
municated to water, or obtained in 
the form of a watery liquor, being 


found in a concentrated ftate in the - 


oil. The eſſential oil, or ſome part 
. of it, more attenuafed and ſubtilized 
than the reſt, is the dire& principle 
on which the title of ſpiritus rector. 
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or preſiding ſpirit, has been be- 


ſtowed. 


All thoſe vegetables therefore 


which contain an eſſential oil, will 
give over ſome virtue to water by 


_ diſtillation : but the degree of the 


impregnation of the water, or the 


quantity of water which a plant is 


capable of ſatiating with its virtue, 
are by no means in proportion to 


the quantity of its oil. Ihe oil ſa- 


tiates only the water that comes 
over at the ſame time with it: if 
there be more oil than is ſufficient 
for this faturation, the ſurplus ſepa- 


rates, and concretes in its proper 
form, not miſcible with the water 


that ariſes afterwards. Some odo- 
riferous flowers, whoſe oil is in fo 
ſmall quantity, that ſcarcely any vi- 
ſible mark of it appears, unleſs fifty 
or an hundred pounds or more are 
diſtilled at once, give nevertheleſs as 
ſtrong an impregnation to water as 
thoſe plants which abound moſt with 
oil. 6 ; | 


Maxy have been of opinion, that 
diſtilled waters may be more and 
more impregnated with the virtues 


of the ſubject, and their ſtrength 


| Increaſed to any aſſigned degree, by 


cohobation, that is, by rediſtilling 


them a number of times from freſh 


parcels of the plant. Experience, 
however, ſhows the contrary ; a wa- 
ter ſkilfully drawn in the firſt diſtil- 
lation, proves on every repeated one 
not ſtronger but more diſagreeable. 
Aqueous liquors are not capable of 


- imbibing above a certain quantity of 
the volatile oil of vegetables; and 
this they may be made to take up 
by one, as well as by any number of 
diſtillations: the oftener the proceſs. 


is repeated. the ungrateful impreſſion 
which they generally receive from 
the fire, even at the firſt time, be- 


comes greater and greater. Thoſe 


plants which do not yield at firſt 
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waters ſufficiently ſtrong, are not 
proper ſubjects for this proceſs, ſince 


their virtue may be obtained muck 
more advantageouſly by others. 


General Rules for the Dis rirt!. 
TION of the Orricix Ax Stypty 
Wareks. 

I 


Where they are directed freſh, ſuch 
only muſt be employed: but ſome 
are allowed to be uſed dry, as be- 
ing eaſily procurable in this fate 
at all times of the year, though 
rather more elegant waters might 
be. obtained from them whill 
green. | 


Wren freſh and juicy herbs are 


to be diſtilled, thrice their weight 


of water will be fully ſufficient ; but 
dry ones require a much larger 
quantity. In general, there ſhoull 


be fo much water, that after all in- 


tended to be diſtilled has come over, 
there may be liquor enough left to 
prevent the matter from burning to 


the ſtill. 
| II. 
The diftillation may be performed 


in an alembic with a refrigeratory, 


the junctures being luted. 


N III. 

Plants differ ſo much, according 
to the ſoil and ſeaſon of which they 
are the produce, and likewiſe ac- 
cording to their own age, that it 
is impoſſible to fix the quantity of 
water to be drawn from a certain 
weight of them to any invariable 


ſtandard. The diftillation may al. 


ways be continued as long as the 


liquor runs well-flavoured off the 
ſubject, and no longer. 


If the herbs are of prime goodneſs 
they muſt be taken in the weights 
| preſcribed : but when freſh ones 
are ſubſtituted to dry, or when 
the plants themſelves are thc 
5 „„ pode 


Chap. 17- ” 


-oduce of unfavourable ſeaſons, 
and weaker than ordinary, the 
quantities are to be varied ac- 
cording to the diſcretion of the 
artiſt. 


ArrEf the odorous water, alone 
intended for uſe, has come over, an 
acidulous liquor ariſes, which has 
ſometimes extracted ſo much from 
the copper head of the till as to 
prove emetic. To this are owing 
the anthelmintic virtues attributed 
to certain diſtilled waters. 

| IV. DES 
In a preceding edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia, ſome vege- 
tables were ordered to be ſlight- 
ly fermented with the addition 
of yeſt, previouſly to the diſtilla- 
tion, | | 


Tas principle on which this ma- 


nagement is founded, is certainly 
juſt; for the fermentation ſome- 
what opens and unlocks their tex- 
ture, ſo as to make them part with 
more in the fubſequent diſtillation 
than could be drawn over from them 
without ſome aſſiſtance of this kind. 
Thoſe plants, however, which re- 
quire this treatment, are not proper 


ſubjects for ſimple waters to be 


drawn from, their virtues being ob- 
tainable to better advantage by other 
proceſſes. EE 5 
V. 
If any drops of oil ſwim on the ſur- 
face of the water, they are to be 
carefully taken off. 
VI. - , 
That the waters may keep the bet- 
ter, about one-twentieth part 
their weight of proof-ſpirit may 
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Paris direct, in the laſt edition of 


their Codex Medicamentarius, no 


leſs than one hundred and twenty- 
five different waters, and one hun- 
dred and thirty different ingredients 
in one ſingle water. Near one half 
of theſe preparations have ſcarcely 


any virtue or flavour from the ſub- 


ject, and many of the others are in- 
ſignificant; | | 5 
The Colleges of London and E- 
dinburgh have rejected theſe oſten- 
tatious ſuperfluities, and given an 
elegant and compendious ſet of wa- 


ters, ſufficient for anſwering ſuch 


purpoſes as theſe kinds of prepara- 
tions are applied to in practice. Di- 
ſtilled waters are employed chiefly 


as grateful diluents, as ſuitable ves- - 


hicles for medicines of greater effi- 
cacy, or for rendering diſguſtſul 


ones more acceptable to the palate 
and ſtomach; few are depended on, 


with any intention of conſequence, 
by themſelves. 


AQUA DISTILLATA. - » 


Lond. 
Diſtilled water. 
Take of ES 

Spring-water, ten gallons. 
Draw off by diſtillation, firit, four 


pints; which being thrown away, 


draw off four gallons. 'This wa- 
ter is to be kept in a glaſs or 
earthen bottle with a glaſs ſtop» 


per. | 


AQUA. DISTILLATA. 
Edin. 
Diftilled water. 3 
Let well or river water be diſtilled 
in very clean veſſels till about two 
thirds are drawn off. ; 


be added to each after they are 


diſtilled, 


- 


A great number of diſtilled wa- 
ters were formerly kept in the ſhops, 
and are RI retained in foreign 
pharmacopaias. The Faculty of 


Narivg water is ſeldom or never 
found pure, and generally contains 
earthy, ſaline, metallic, or other 
matters. Diſtillation is therefore 
employed as a means of freeing it 


of theſe heterogeneous parts. 
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thus, if we employ hard undiftilled 
water for diſſolving ſugar of lead, 
inſtead of a perfect ſolution, we 
produce a milky-like cloud, owing 


to a real decompolition of parts. 


Diſtilled water is now employed 


| by the London college for a great 


variety of purpoſes ; and there can 
be no_doubt, that in many chemical 
and pharmaceutical proceſſes, the 
employmentof a heterogeneous fluid, 
in place of the pure element, may 
produce an eſſential alteration of 
qualities, or fruſtrate the intention 
in view. While the London college 
have made more uſe of diſtilled wa- 


ter than any other, their directions 


for preparing it ſeem to be the beſt. 
For as ſome impregnation may be 
more volatile than pure water, it is 
freed from theſe by throwing away 
what comes firſt over; and by keep- 
ing it afterwards in a cloſe veſſel, 


abſorption from the air is prevent- 
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AQUA ANETHI. 
Lond. 
Dill-water. 
Take of | : 
Dill-ſeed, bruiſed, one pound ; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. : 


Draw off one gallon. 


AQUA SEMINUM ANETHI 
SIMPLEX. 
Sn 
Simple dill-ſeed water. 


Take of 


Dull-ſeeds, one pound z _ 

Pour on as much water as when ten 
pounds have been drawn off by 
diſtillation, there may remain as 
much as is ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. e 

After proper maceration, let ten 
pounds be drawn off. 
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ſome pharmaceutieal purpoſes diſtil- 
led water is abſolutely neceſſary: 


— 


ALTHOUGH the dill-water hold, 
a place, not only in the London and 
Edinburgh pharmacopceias, but all) 
in moſt of the foreign ones; yet it 
is not much employed in practice, 
It obtains, indeed, a pretty ſirong 
impregnation from the ſeeds, and i; 
ſometimes employed as a carming. 
tive, particularly as the baſis of mix. 
tures and juleps; but it is leſs power. 
ful and leſs agreeable' than that of 
pepper-mint, cinnamon, and ſons 
others. 1 


AQUA CINNAMOMI, 
1 Lond. Ed. | 


 Cinnamon-water, \ _ 
Take of 
und; 


Cinnamon, bruiſed, one po 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. a 
Macerate for twenty- four hours, and 
draw off one gallon. 


From one pound of cinnamon 
the Edinburgh college direct ten 
pounds of water to be drawn off; 
and if the cinnamon employed be of 
good quality, it may yield that 
quantity with a ſtrong impregna- 
tion; but what comes over firſt 1s 
unqueſtionably the ſtrongeſt. 

This 18 a very grateful and uſeful 


water, poſſeſſing in an eminent de- 


gree the fragrance and aromatio 


cordial virtues of the ſpice, Where 
real cinnamon-water 1s wanted, care 


ſhould be had in the choice of the 


cinnamon, to avoid the too common 


impoſition of caſia being ſubltituted 
in its room. The two drugs may 
be eafily diltinguiſhed from cach 
other by the marks laid down under 


the reſpective articles in the Second 


Part of this work : but the eſſential 
oils of the two approach ſo near, 
that after diſtillation it is perhaps 
impoſſible to diftinguih the waters; 
and it is ſtill more doubtful how ” 
4 ; | ; E 


It, 


woldy 


and 

allo 
et it 
tice, 
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mix- 
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dhe one is in any degree preferable 
to the other. | 

The oil of cinnamon is very pon- 
Jerous, and ariſes more difficultly 
than that of any of the other vege- 
table matters from which ſimple wa- 
ters are ordered td be drawn. This 
obſervation directs us, in the diſtilla- 
tion of this water, to make uſe of a 
quick fire and a low veſſel, For 
the ſame reaſon, the water does not 
keep ſo well as might be wiſhed ; 
the ponderols oil parting from it in 
time, and falling to the bottom, 
when the liquor laſes its milky hue, 


tion of ſugar to be added, in order 
to keep the oil united with the wa- 
ter. 


AQUA CASSLE LIGNEZ. 
Edinb. , 
Caſſia-water. | 


caſſia bark, ten pounds of wa- 

ter are directed to be drawn off 
in the ſame manner as the dill 
water. 


«* 


Tris diſtilled water, as we have 
ready obſerved, when properly pre- 


cinnamon, that it is almoſt, if not 
altogether, impoſſible to diſtinguiſh 
the difference between the two, And 
although the London college have 
given it no place in their pharmaco- 
pœia, yet we may venture to aſſert, 
that it is no ranger to the ſhops of 
the apothecaries. Nay, ſo great is 
the difference of price, and fo little 
of ſenſible qualities, that what is ſold 
under the name of cinnamon-water 
is almoſt entirely prepared from caſ- 
la alone; and not even prepared 
from the caſſia bark, as directed by 
the Edinburgh college, but from the 
calla buds, which may be had at a 


4 


Simple. diſtilled Water,. 


its fragrant fmell, and aromatic taſte. 
Some recommend. a ſmall propor- - 


From a pound and a half of the 


pared, approaches ſo near to that of 


cheaper rate, and which yield 


preciſely the ſame eſſential oil, al- 


though in leſs quantity. When caſ- 


ſia water is prepared preciſely ac- 
cording to the directions of the E- 
dinburgh college, from containing a 
larger proportion of the ſubject, it 
has ia general a ſtronger impregna- 
tion than their genuine cinnamon 
water, and is probably in no degree 
inferior in its virtues. 


AQUA FANICULTL. 
Lond. 
Fennel- mater. 
Take of | 
Sweet fennel-ſeeds, bruiſed, ons 
pound; | 


Water ſufficient to prevent an 


empyreuma. | 8 


Draw off one gallon. 


Taz water of fennel-ſeeds is not 
unpleaſant. 
diſtilled from the leaves. When 
theſe are employed, they ſhould be 
taken before the plant has run into 


flower; for after this time they are 


much weaker, and leſs agreeable: 
Some have obſerved, that the upper 
leaves and tops, before the flowers 
appear, yield a more elegant water, 
and a remarkably finer eſſential oil 
than the lower ones; and that the 
oil obtained from the one ſwims on 
water, whilft that. of the other ſinks. 
No part of the herb, however, is e- 
qual in flavour to the ſeeds. ö 


AQUA MENTHA PIPERI. 
| 11DIS. 998 5 
Lond. 
Peppermint water. 

Take of | EEE 

Herb of peppermint, dried, one 
pound and an half; 

Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreumas ; 


Draw off one gallon. 


Adil. 


A water has alſo been 


— 


* e 
* 
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Fan. 


From three pounds of the leaves of 


peppermint, ten pounds of water 
are to be drawn off. | 


Tus is a very elegant and uſeful 


water; it has a warm pungent taſte, 


exactly reſembling that of the pep- 
permint itſelf. A ſpoonful or two 


taken at a time, warm the ſtomach, 


and give great relief in cold, flatu- 


lent colics. Some have ſubſtituted 
a plain infuſion of the dried leaves 
of the plant, which 1s not greatly 


different in virtue from the diſtilled 


water. 

In the diftillation of this water, a 
eonſiderable quantity of eſſential oil 
in general comes over in its pure 
ftate. And it is not uncommon to 


employ this for impregnating other 


water, with which it may be readily 
mixed by the acid of a little ſugar. 


AQUA MENTHÆ SATIVE. 
n. 8 5 


Spearmint-water. 
Take of | | 
Spearmint, dried, one pound and 
an half; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. | 


Draw off one gallon. 


Tag Edinburgh eollege direct 
this water to be made in the 
ſame proportion as the preceding. 
But probably three pounds of the 
freſh herb will not give a ſtronger 


impregnation than a pound and a 


half of the dried: So that the water 
of the London college may be con- 
ſidered as being as ftrongly impreg- 
nated as that of the Edinburgh col- 
lege. 

. This water ſmells and taſtes very 
ſtrongly of the mint; and proves in 
many caſes an uſeful ſtomachic. 
Boerhaave commends it (cohobated) 


_ 89 a preſent and incomparable reme- 


dy for ſtrengthening a weak ſtomach, 
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and curing vomiting proceeding 


from cold viſcous phlegm; and alſs 


in lienteries. 


AQUA PIMENTO, | 
Lond. Edinb. — 
All. ſpice water. 
Take of jp | 
_ All-ſpice, bruiſed, half a pound. 
Water ſufficicient to prevent an 
| empyreuma. 

Macerate for twenty-four hours, and 
draw off one gallon. 
From half a pound of the pimento, 

the Edinburgh college direct ten 
pounds of water to be drawn off; 
ſo that the impregnation is there 
ſomewhat weaker than the a- 
bove. | 


Tuis diftilled water is a very ele- 
gant one, and has of late come pret- 
ty much into uſe: the hoſpitals em- 
ploy it as a ſuccedaneum to the more 
coſtly ſpice waters. It is, however, 
inferior in gratefulneſs to the ſpi- 
rituous water of the ſame ſpice here- 
after directed. : | 


AQUA PULEGII. 
- "Lond. Ed. 
 Pennyroyal-water. 
Take of 5 | 
Dried herb pennyroyal, one pound 
and an half; | 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 


Draw off one gallon. 


Tux penny: royal water is directed 
to be k by the Edinburgh 
college in the ſame proportions 28 
they have ordered with the mint and 
peppermint. Whether prepared from 
the recent or dried plant, it poſſeſſes 
in a conſiderable degree the ſmell, 
taſte, and virtues, of the penny- 
royal. It is not unfrequently em- 
ployed in hyſterical caſes, and ſome- 
times with a good effect. A 


Chap. 17+ 
AQ A ROSE. 
Lond. Edinb. 
1 Roſe water. 
Take of „ 4k 1 ; 
Freſh petals of the damaſk * the 
white heels being cut off, 115 
pound; | 
Water, ſufficient to prevent. an 
empyreuma. | 
Draw off one gallon. 


From the ſame quantity the 8 | 
burgh college direct ten m—_— 


to be raw lb, 


Tus water is Wiel 4 
on account of its fine flavour, which 
proaches to that generally admired 
in the roſe itſelfl. The purgative 
tue of the roſes remains entire in 
the liquor left in the ſtill, which has 
therefore been generally employed 
for making the ſolutive honey and 


ſyrup, inſtead of a decoction or in- 


fulion, of freſh roſes prepared on 


purpoſe: And this piece of frugality 
the college haxe now admitted. A 
difilled water of red roſes has been 
ſometimes called for in the ſhops, 
aud ſupplied by that of damaſk roſes, 
diluted with common water: this is 
a rery venial ſubſtitution ; for the 


vater drawn from the red - roſe has 


to quality which that of the da- 
maſk does not poſſeſs in a far ſu- 
perior degree; neither the purgative 
wtue of the one, nor the aftringen- 
ey of the other, he Ml in diſtilla- 


tion. 


AQUA cokricis MALO- 
RUM LIMONIORUM * 
CENTIUM. 

Edinb. 
Lemon: peel water, 

From t. two pounds of recent lemon- 

peel ten pounds of water are to 


be drawn off by diſtillation, 


AQUA CORTICIS AURAN- 


Y1ORUM TBF OLENTION 
RECENS IUM, 


Si 92 Diflled Waters." | 
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Edinb. 
N peel water, 
From two pounds of orange-peel, 


ten pounds of water alſo are di- 
rected to be drawn off. : 


Ne1THER of theſe diſtilled waters 
are now to be met with in the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia; and it is pro- 
bable that no great loſs ariſes from 
the want of them. For both the 


one and the other obtain only a 


very weak impregnation. They are 
chietly employed as diluters in fevers 
and other diforders where the ſto- 
mach and palate are very apt to be 
diſguſted. And perhaps the only 


circumſtance for which they are va 


luable is the ſtightneſs of the im- 
preg nation. For in ſuch affections, 
any flavour, however agreeable at 
other times, often becomes bighly 
diſguſtful to patients. 


The d' iſflilled water above tle 
notice of are the whole that have 
now a place in the pharmacopœias of 
the London and Edinburgh colleges. 
And perhaps this ſelection is ſuf- 
ficiently large for anſwering every 
uſeful purpoſe. But beſides theſe, a 
conſiderable number of others are 
ſlill retained even in the modern 
foreign pharmacopœias; ſome. of 
which it leaſt it may not be impro- 
per to mention. 


AQUA ALEXITERIA. 
"5 Brun. 
Alexiterial water. 
Take of 
Elder flowers, moleratdly Nited; 
three pounds; | 
Angelica leaves, freſh gathered, 
two pounds; 
Spring water, forty pounds. 
Draw off, by diſtillation, thirty 
pounds. | 


Tunis water is ſafficiently elegant. 
with regard to taſte and ſmell; tho? 


few * from it ſuch virtues as 
Gg its 


? 

! 
l 
{ 
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N 
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Take of 
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its title ſeems to imply. It is uſed 


occaſionally for vehicles of alexi- 
pharmac medicines, or in juleps to 
be drank after them, as coinciding 


with the intention; but in general, 


is not ſuppoſed to be itſelf of any 
eonſiderable efficacy”  _ 
AA CAMPHORE. 
| HM -. - - 
Camphbor-water. 


Camphor, an ounce and an half. 


Let it be diffolved in half an ounce 


of the ſpirit of roſemary, tlien 
Pour upon it two pounds of foun- 
| tain water, and draw off by di- 

| Rillation a pound and an half. 


_ Ta1s diſtilled water, which has 


no place in our pharmacopœias, is 
int roduced into fome of Sr u . 


ones. And ſince camphor may 
conſidered as à concrete eſſential 


oil, it naturally occurs as a form 
under which that medicine may be 
introduced. with advantage in a di- 


: luted ftate . 


AQUA CASTORET. 

5 Brun. | 
Caſior water. 

Jake bt © - 

EKuſſia caſtor, one ounce; 

Water, as much as will prevent 

burning, | 

Draw off two pints. 


Cas rox yields almoſt all its fla- 
vour in diſtillation to water; but 


treated in the ſame manner with 


fpirit of wine, gives over nothing. 


The ſpirit of caſtor formerly kept 


in the ſhops had none of the ſmell 
or virtues of the drug; whilſt the 
water here directed proves, when 
freſh drawn, very ftrong of it. 
It is remarkable, that the virtnes 
of this animal-ſubſtance reſide in a 
volatile oil, analogous to the eſſen- 


* - 


extremely ſtrong of the caitor, and 


certainly obtained from exhibiting = 
it in ſubſtance, or under the form of th 
the expreſſed juice of the recent I 


tial oils of vegetables: ſome are re- 
ported to have obtained, in diftil. 
ling large quantities of the drug, a 
ſmall portion of oil, which ſmelt 


diffuſed its ungrateful fcent to a R 
great diſtance. pF 
This water is made uſe of in hy. F 
ſteric caſes, and ſome nervous com- 5 
plaints, though it has not beep 
found to anſwer what many people Dr 
expect from it: it loſes greatly of 
its flavour in keeping. 1 
And it is probably from this cir. Wl 
cumftance that it has no place ei- has 
ther in our pharmacopwaias or in fore 
the modern foreign ones. But at gk 
the ſame time, as holding to a in tl 
high degree the ſenſible qualities ploy 
of the caſtor, it Pp be conſider- i p 
ed as juſtly deferving future atten- t 
tion. b ö the « 
Es fe OR 5 the 
| E 1 five 
AQUA ee 5 
. Cher vil. water. 1 
r late 
 -Freſh leaves of chervil, one and 
pound; ſono 
Fountain water, as much as is cen 
ſufficient for allowing eight 1 
pounds to be drawn off by di- Ha 
Rillation, at the ſame time a WI 
| voiding 'empyreuma. 1 
od id is | ue 
_ ALTHoven the chervil be but * 
little employed in Britain, yet a- "ad 
mong ſome of the foreigners 1t 1 - 
held in high efteem. And the di- N 1 
ſtilled water is perhaps one of the "a 
moſt elegant forms under which its "i 
active parts can be introduced. But ul 
there is reaſon to believe, that thoſe "a 
diuretic powers for which it has "ag 
been chiefly celebrated, will be molt he 
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5 AQUA, CERASI. 
Bf Blacl · cberry water. 
and Take of 


Ripe black cherries bruiſed with 
the kernels, 20 pounds; 

Fountain water, as much as 1s 

_ ſufficient for avoiding empy- 


to a 


by. 


3 reuma. ee 
cople Draw off 20 pounds by diſtillation. 


ly of Tan oat er, 8 although 3 ba- 


nihed from our pharmacopœias, 
has long maintained a place in the 
foreign ones, and even in Britain it 
is not unfrequently to be met with 
in the ſhops, It has often been em- 


8 cir. 
e ei- 
or in 
ut at 


to a , . 
lit ployed by phyſicians as a vehicle, 
3 in preference to the other diſtilled 


vaters; and among nurfes who have 
the care of young children, has been 
the firſt remedy againſt the convul - 
five diſorders to which infants are 
ſo often ſubject. | 
This water has nevertheleſs of 
late been brought into diſrepute, 
and by ſome looked upon as poi- 


ten» 


7 ſonous, They obſerve, that it re- 
1 ceives its flavour principally from 
eight the cherry ſtones 3 and that theſe 
yy di- kernels, like many others, bear a 

reſemblance in taſte to the leaves of 


the lauro-ceraſus, which have been 
diſcovered to yield, by infuſion or di- 


e but ſtllation, the moſt ſudden poiſon 
yet a- known; ſome phyſicians of Worceſter 
it is have lately found, by trial purpoſe- 
he di h made, that a diſtilled water very 
of the ſtrongly impregnated with the fla- 
ch its bur of the cherry kernels (no more 
„ But dan two pints being diſtilled from 
thoſe fourteen pounds of the cherry 


ſones) proved in like manner poi- 
00 ſonous to brutes. The London col- 
biting lege repeated the ſame experiment, 
rm of nd found the effects agreeable to 
recent thoſe gentlemens report. 

. It by no means follows from theſe 
A-: bal, nor after ſuch long expe- 


«ICE can it be imagined, that 


black · cherry water, when noſtronger 
than the ſhops have been accuſtom- 
ed to prepar* it, is unſafe. Theſe 
kernels plainly reſemble opium, and 
ſome other things, which poiſon only 
when taken in too great a quantity; 


the water from the very laurel leaves 


is harmleſs when duly diluted; and 
even ſpirit of wine proves a poiſon 


of its kind, not greatly different, if 
drank to a certain degree of exceſs. 


Nor can it be concluded, from the 
trials with the ſtrong black-cherry 
water on dogs, &c. that even thig 
will have the ſame effects in the 
human body ; the kernels of many 
ſorts of fruits being in ſubſtance 
poiſonous to brutes though inno- 
cent to man. 


It is poſſible, however, that this 


water in any degree of ſtrength may 
not be altogether ſafe to the tender 
age of infants, where the principles 
of life are but juſt beginning as it 


were to move: it is poſlible, that it 


may there have had pernicious ef- 
fects, without being ſuſpected: the 
ſymptoms it would produce, if it 
ſhould prove hurtful, being ſuch as 
children are often thrown into from 
the diſeaſe which it is imagined to 
relieve, On theſe r eee, 
both the London and Edinburgh 
colleges have choſen to lay it aſide; 
more eſpecially as it has been too 
often counterfeited with a water di- 
ſtilled from bitter almonds, which 
are known to communicate a poi- 
ſonous quality. It is, however, 
one of thoſe active articles which 
may perhaps be conſidered as de- 
ſerving farther attention. | 
AQUA . CHAMOMILLE 
"I FLORUM. * 
| Dan. 
Camomile flower water. 
Take of | 
Camomile flowers, dried in the 
ſhade, eight pounds; 1 
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not to be expected from it. 


* 


Water, ſeventy -two pounds; draw 
off by gentle diſtillation forty- 


eight pounds. | 


Camomivr flowers were former- 
ly ordered to be fermented pre- 
viouſfy to the diſtillation, a treat- 
ment which they ſtand little in 
need of; for they give over without 
any fermentation as much as that 


proceſs is capable of enabling them 
to do. In either cafe the ſmell and 
. peculiar flavour of the flowers ariſe 
without any thing of the bitterneſs; 


this remaining behind in the decoc- 
tion; which, if duly depurated and 
inſpiſſated, yields an extract ſimilar 
to that prepared from the flowers in 
the common manner. The diſtilled 
water has been uſed in flatulent co- 
lies, and the like, but is at preſent 
held in no great eſtem. 


AQUA FRAGORUM. 
mer. 3 
Stræauberry- m ter. 
From twenty pounds of ftrawher- 
ries, twenty pounds of diſtilled 
water are drawn off, according to 
the ſame directions given for 
the preparation of the black- 
cherry water. | 1 


Wares thus impregnated with 


the eſſential oil of the ſtrawberries, 


will have what to ſome people will 


be a very azreeable flavour; but 
any conſiderabie medical power is 


AQUA HYSSOPI. 
Suec. Et 
Hyſſop-water. 


From four pounds of the freſh 
leaves of hyſſop, fix pounds of. 


water are drawn off. 


Hvssor water has been held by 
ſome in conſiderable eſteem as an 


uterine and a pectoral medicine. It 
was directed in a former edition of 
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the Edinburgh pharmacopœia for 
making up the black pectb ral tro. 
ches, but is now exchanged for com- 
mon water. Few at preſent expect 


any fingular virtues. from it, nor is 
it often to be met with in our ſhops, 


being now expunged from Our phar- 
macopœias. It holds a place, haw- 
ever, in moſt of the foreign ones, 
and among ourſclves there are |i!! 


ſome practitioners who frequently 


employ it. But there can be no 


doubt that thoſe medical! Proper- 
ties which the hyflop contains, may 
be more readily and effeQually ex- 


trated by ſimple inf aſion. 
AGA LILIORUM ALBO. 


4 Brun. 
. White-lilly avater. 


AQUA LILIORUM CON- 


_ VALLIUM. 
e eg 
May lily water. 
To any quantity of theſe flowers, 
four times their weight of water 
is to be added, add water grawn 
off by diſtillation in the propor 
tion of two pounds to each pound 
of the flowers. 


Tusk waters mult obtain ſome 


impregnation of that elegant eſſen- 
tial oil, on which the odour of flow- 
ers in their growing ſtate de- 
pende. But they do not poſſeſs 
any remarkable medical proper 


tics. ; | 

AQUA MELISSE. 
Brus. 
Balm-water. 


The green leaves of the balm are to 
be macerated' with double then 


weight of water ; and from each 
pound of the plant a pound and 
an half of water is to be drawn 


of, | 8 = This 
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Tais water obtains a conſider- 
ble impregnation from the balm, 


ASEY 


which yields its eſſential oil pretty 
freely on diltillatibn. Though now 
baniſhed from our pharmacopeias it 
has ill a place in moſt of the fo- 
reign ones. In the old editions of 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, this 
water was ordered to be cohobated, 
or re-diſtilled, from freſh quantities 
of the herb. This management 
ſeems to have been taken from 
Boerhaave, who has a very high 
opinion of the water thus prepared: 
be lays, he has experienced in him- 
elf extraordinary effects from it, 
taken on an empty ſtomach; that 
it has ſcarce its equal in hypochon- 
dracal and hyſterical caſes, the 
chloroſis, and palpitation of the 
heart, as often as theſe diſeaſes pro- 
ceed from a diſorder of the ſpirits, 
rather than from any collection of 
morbifie matter. 

But whatever virtues are lodged 
in balm, may be much more per- 
fectly and advantageouſly extracted 
by cold infuſion in aqueous or ſpi- 
ituous menſtrua: in this laſt proceſs, 
the liquor ſuffers no injury from be- 
ing returned on freſh parcels of the 


herb; a few repetitious will load it 


with the virtues of the ſubject, and 
render it very rich. "The impregna- 
tion here is almoſt unlimited; but 


in diltilled waters it is far other- 


wie. ü | 

And as far as any advantage can 
be obtained from it, this may be 
bad perhaps tg its fulleſt extent by 
a imple diftillation in the manner 
bere directed. 4 


AQUA RUTA. 

F 
Auer uater. 
From exch pound of rue, with a. 


 lulkcjent quantity, of ſpring wa- 
ter to prevent, empyreuma, two ' 


pounds of diſtilled water are to 
N 


7 
E $3 IF 4G 
* 


Rox gives over in this proceſs 
the whole of its ſmell, and great 
part of its pungency. The diſtilled 
water. ſtands recommended in epi- 
leptic caſes, the hyſteric paſſion, for 
promoting perſpiration, and other 
natural ſecretions. But though (till 
a, good deal employed abroad, it is 
with us falling icto diſrepute. 


AQUA 8A BINE. 


Fadiu- water. 


This ia dime en the freth Temes 


of favin, after the ſame man- 
ner as the other already men- 
tioned. 5 


Tais water is by ſome held in 


conſiderable eſteem for the Tame + 


purpoſes as the diſtilled oil of ſavin. 
Bocrhaave relates, that he has found 
it {when prepared by cohobation) 
to give an almoſt incredible motion 
to the whole nervous ſyſtem ; and 
that when properly uſed, it proves 


eminently ſerviceable for :promo- 
ting the menſcs and the hæmorrhoi- 
dal flux, 1 


It has now, however, fallen ſo much 
into difrepute as to have no place 


either in our pharmacopœias or in 


the beſt modern foreign ones: But at 
the ſame time, when we reflect how 
readily ſavin yields a large propor- 
tion of active eſſential oil on diſtil- 
lation, it may perhaps be conſider- 
ed as better intitled to attention 
than ſome other diſtilled waters 


which are ſtill retained, N 


AQUA SAMBUcl. 


Brun. 7 


. Hider faber water. ' % ; 
This is diſtilled from freſh elder 


flowers, after the ſame manner as 
the white-lilly water. | 


Try water ſmells confiderably 
of the flowers; but is rarely made 
uſe of ng uz. 
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| AQUA SALVIE. 
Brus. | 
Sage. water. 
This is directed to be prepared from 
the green leaves of the ſage in the 
ſame manner as the balm water, 


| Sacs leaves contain a confidere 
able proportion of eſſential oil, 


which they yield pretty freely on 


diſtillation. But their whale medi- 


cal properties may with ſtill greater 


eaſe and advantage be extracted by 
fimple infuſion, 


To the ſimple diſtilled waters the 
London college have annexed. the 
following remarks. 


©-B A F. Noni. 


SPIRITUS DISTILLATI. 


DISTILLED SPIRITS. 


HE flavour and virtues of di- 
ſtilled waters are owing, as 
obſerved in the preceding chapter, 
to their being impregnated with a 
Rey of the effential oil of the 
ubje& from which they are drawn. 
Spirit of wine, conſidered as a ve- 
| hicle for theſe oils, has this advan- 
tage above water, that it is their 
proper menſtruum, and keeps all 
the oil that riſes with it perfectly 
diſſolved into an uniform limpid li- 
quor. | 


Nevertheleſs, many ſubſtances, 


Which, on being diſtilled with wa- 
ter, impart to it their virtues in 


Preparations and Compoſitions. Fart Il. 


We have ordered the waters to 
be diftilled from the dried herbs, 
becauſe freſh are not ready at all 
times of the year. Whenever the 
freſh are uſed, the weights are to 
be increaſed, But, whether the T 


freſh or dried herbs be employed, he cc 


the operator may vary the weight mixt 
according to the ſeaſon in which ter, 
they have been produced and col. whic 
legted., abou 

Herbs and ſeeds, - kept beyond ſpiri 


the ſpace of a year, are improper leſs, 


for the diſtillation of waters. with 

| To every gallon of theſe water; a { 

dd five ounces, by meaſure, of tery 

pro -ſpirit, „ com 
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great perfection; if treated in the 4 

— manner with ſpirit of wine, ff 

ſcarce give over to it any ſmell or C 

taſte. This difference proceeds from Rl 

hence, that ſpirit is not ſuſceptible 4 

of ſo great a degree of heat as wi 4 

ter. Liquids in general, when 

made to boil, have received as great 
a heat as they are capable of ſu- 
ſtaining : now, if the extent of heat 
between freezing and boiling wa- 


ter, as meaſured by thermometer3, 
be taken for a ſtandard, ſpirit of 
wine will be found to boil with leſs 
than four-fifths of that heat, or © 
bore ouc-fifth leſs than the heat of 

; boiling 
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 Chap/18. - Diffilled Spirits. 


boiling water. Tt is obvious there- 
fore, that ſubſtances may be vola- 
tile enough to riſe with the heat of 
boiling water, but not with that of 
boiling ſpirit. | 

Thus, if einnamon, for inſtance, 
de committed to diftillation with a 


mixture of ſpirit of wine and wa- 


ter, or with a pure proof-ſpirit, 
which is no other than a mixture of 
about equal parts of the two ; the 
ſpirit will ariſe firſt, clear, colour- 
leſs, and tranſparent, and almoſt 
without any taſte of the ſpice ; but 
as ſoon as the more ponderous wa- 
tery fluid begins to ariſe, the oil 
comes freely over with it, ſo as to 
render the liquor highly odorous, 
apid. and of a milky hue. | 

The proof-ſpirits uſually met with 
in the ſhops are accompanied with 
a degree of ill flavour; which, tho? 
concealed by means of certain ad- 
ditions, plainly diſcovers itſelf in di- 
ſtillation, This nauſeous reliſh does 


not begin to ariſe till after the pu- 


rer ſpirituous part has comes over; 
which is the very time that the vir- 
tues of the ingredients begin alſo 


| moſt plentifully to diſtil; and hence 


the liquor receives an ungrateful 
tant, To this cauſe principally is 
owing the general complaint, that 
the cordials of the apothecary are 
leſs agreeable than theſe of the 
ſame kind prepared by the di- 
filler ; the latter being extremely 


curious in rectifying or purifying 


the ſpirits (when deſigned for what 
he calls fine goods) from all ill fla- 


A 
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Mix the ſpirit of wine with the 
pure kali, and afterwards add one 
pound of the hot kaliz ſhake 
them, and digeſt for twenty- 
four hours. Pour off the ſpirit, 
to which add the reſt of the ka- 
li, and diftil in a water bath. 
It is to be kept in a veſſel well 
ſtopped. ; 


Tuns ſpecific gravity of the aleo- 
hol is to that of diſtilled water as 
815 to 1000. | 


We have already offered ſome 
obſervations on ſpirit of wine both 
in the ſtate of what is called recti - 
fied and proof ſpirit. But in the 
preſent formula we have ardent ſpi- 
rit ſtill more freed from an admix- 
ture of water than even the iormer 
of theſe. And in this ſtate it is 
unquettionably beſt fitted for an- 
ſwering ſome purpoſes. It may 
therefore juſtly be conſidered as an 


- omiſſion in the preſent edition of 


the Edinburgh Pharmacopc1:a, that 
they have no analogous form. In for- 
mer editions ofthis work, alcohol was 
directed to be prepared from French 
brandy. But this is rather too dear 
an article in this country for diſtilla- 
tion; nor is the ſpirit obtained from 
it any ways preferable to one pro- 


curable from cheaper liquors. The 


coarſer inflammable ſpirits may be 
rendered perfectly pure, and fit for 
the niceſt purpoſes, by the follow - 
ing method. 5 

If the ſpirit be excecdingly foul, 
mix it with about an equal quan- 
tity of water, and diſtil with a 


flaw fire; diſcontinuing the opera- 


: 3 Lond. 
| Ardent ſpirit. 
Take of e 


RNectiſied ſpirit of wine, one gal- 


lon; | 
Kali, made hot, one pound and 
an half; 
Ture kali, one ounce, 


tion as ſoon as the liquor begins to 
run milky, and diſcovers, by its 
nauſeous taſte, that the impure and 
phlegmatic part is arifing. By this 
treatment, the ſpirit leaves a conſi- 
derable portion of its foul oily mat- 
ter behind it in the water, which 
now appears milky and turbid, and 
proves highly diſagreeable in taſte- 

e If 


firſt, this ablution is not neceſſary ; 
if extremely ſo, it will be need- 
ful to repeat it once, twice, or of- 
tener. e f 

As vinous ſpirits ariſe with a leſs 
degree of fire than watery liquors, 
we are hence directed to employ, 
in the diftillatian of them, a heat 
leſs than that in which water boils; 


and if due regard be had to this cir- 


cumfſtance, very weak ſpirits may, 
by one or two wary diſtillations, be 
tolerably well freed from their aque- 
ous phlegm; eſpecially if the diſti]- 
ling veſſels are of ſuch a height, that 
the ſpirit, by the heat of a water- 
bath, may but juſt paſs over them: 
in this caſe, the phlegmatic va- 

urs which ariſe for a little way 
along with the ſpirit, will condenſe 


and fall back again before they can 


come to the head. Very pompous 
inſtruments have been contrived for 
this'/purpoſe, and carried in a ſpiral 


or ſerpentine form to an extraordi- 


nary height. The ſpirit, aſcending 
through theſe, was to leave all the 
watery parts it contained, in its 
paſſage, and come over perfectly 
pure and free from phlegm. But 
theſe inſtruments are built upon 
erroneous principles, their extrava- 
gant height defeating the end it 
was deſigned to anſwer: if the li- 
quor be made to boil, a confiderable 


quantity of mere phlegm will come 


over along with the ſpirit ;z and if 
the heat be not raiſed to this pitch, 
neither phlegm nor ſpirit will diſtil. 
The moſt convenient inftrument is 


the common ſtill; between the body 


of which and its head an adopter 
or copper tube may be fixed. 
The ſpirit being waſhed, as a- 
bove directed, from its foul oil, and 
freed from the greateſt part of the 
phlegm by gentle diſtillation in a 
water-bath; add to every gallon of 
it a pound or- two of pure, dry, fixt 


. alkaline ſalt. Upon digeſting-theſe 


. 
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If the ſpirit be not very foul at 


together for a little time, the al. 
kali, from its known property of 
attracting water and "oils, will im. 
bibe the remaining phlegm, and 
ſuch part of the difagreeable une. 
tuous matter as may ſtill be left in 
the ſpirit, and ſink with them to 


the bottom of the veſſel. If the! 
ſpirit be now again gently draun 


over, it will ariſe entirely free from 
its phlegm and nauſeous flavour, 
but lome particles of the alkaline 
ſalt are apt to be carried up with 
it, and give what the workmen call 


an urinous Teliſh : this may be pre- 


vented by adding, previous to the 
laſt diſtillation, a ſmall proportion 


of calcined vitriol, alum, or ſal ca. 


tharticus amarus; the acid of theſe 
ſalts will unite with, and neutra- 
lize the alkali, and effectually pre. 
vent it from ariſing; while no 
more of the acid of the ſalts is ex. 
tricated than what the alkali ab- 
ſorbs. 5 

The ſpirit obtained by this meang 
is extremely pure, limpid, perfect 
flavourleſs, and fit for the fineit 
purpoſes. It may be reduced to 
the ſtrength commonly underſtood 
by proof, by mixing twenty oun- 
ces of it with. ſeventeen ounces 


of water. The diſtilled cordials 


made with theſe ſpirits prove much 
more elegant and agreeable, than 
when the common rectiſied or 
proof-ſpirits of the ſhops are made 


aſe of, | 


If the reQified ſpirit be diſtilled | 


afreſh from dry alkaline ſalt, with 
quick fire, it brings over a conſi- 
derable quantity of the ſalt; and 
in this ſtate is ſuppoſed to he 
more powerful menſtruum for cer- 


tain ſubſtances than the pure {pt- | 


rit. This alkalized ſpirit is called 
TARTARIZED SPIRIT OF WINE.” 
+» The proceſs here deſcribed, which 


was long fince recommended by Dr 


Lewis, will ſufficiently explain the 
intention of the London college, = 
| EN, 


RENT he | 
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the dltections they have now given 
for the preparation of alcohol. 
And there can be no doubt, that 
by their proceſs a very pure alcohol 
may be obtained. Of this we have 
a ſufficient teſt in the ſpecific gra- 
vity ot the fluid which comes over, 
which is to that of diſtilled water 
only as 815 to 1000, while the 
ſpecific gravity of proper rectified 
{pirit, is as 835 to 1000. 


SPIRITUS ETHERIS VI- 
FT RIOLICI. 
Lond. 
Spirit of” vitriolic 185 10 
Take of 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 
Vitriolie acid; each one pound. 
Pour in by a little at a time the 
acid to the ſpirit, aud mix them 
by ſhaking ; then from a retort 
into a tubulated receiver, to 
which another recipient is fit- 
ted, diſtil the ſpirit of vitriolic 
#ther till ſulphureous vapours be- 
gin to riſe, 


ACIDUM VITRIOLICUM VI- 


NOSUM, vulgo SPIRLITUS 
VITRIOLI DULCIS. 
2 Bats: * 
Vinous vitriolic acid, commonly 


called Dulcified ſpirit of er 


Take of 
Vitriolic ethereal liquor, one 
part; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of mg two 
parts. 
Mix them. 


Tas laſt of theſe W is a 
very ready and convenient method 
of preparing the dulcified ſpirit of 
vitriol, which only differs from e- 
ther by the acid being more predo- 
minant, and leſs e com- 
bined. 


In the firſt proceſs, a good FRE 


of caution-is requiſite in mixing the 


two liquors. Some direct the ſpirit - 


Diſti ed Spirite. * 
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of wine to be putfirſtinto We retort, 
and the oil of vitriol to be poured 
upon it all at once; a method of 
procedure by no means adviſeable, 
as a violent heat and ebullition al- 
ways enſue, which not only diſſi- 
pate a part of the mixture, but ha- 
zard alſo the breaking of the veſſel, 

to the great danger of the operator. 
Others put the oil of vitriol into 
the retort firſt ; then by means of a 
funnel, with a long pipe that may 
reach down juſt to 'the ſurface of 
the acid, pour in the ſpirit of wine: 
if this be done with ſufficient can- 
tion, the vinous ſpirit ſpreads it- 
ſelf on the ſurface of the oil of vi- 
triol, and the two liquors. appear 
diſtin &. On ſtanding for a week 
or two, the vinous ſpirit is gradual- 
led imbibed, without any commo» 
tion, and the veſſel may then be 
ſafely ſhaken to complete the mix- 
ture: but if the ſpirit be poured in 
too haſtily at firit, or if the veſſel 


be moved before the two liquors + 


have in ſome degree incorporated, 
the ſame effect enſues as in the fore- 
going caſe, The only ſecure way 
is, to add the oil of vitriol to the 
ſpirit of wine by a little quantity 
at a time, waiting till the firſt ad- 
dition be incorporated before ano- 
ther quantity is put in: by this 
management, the heat that enſues 
is inconſiderable, and the mixture 
is effected without: any inconve- 
nience. 

The diltillation ſhould be per- 
formed with an equable and very 
gentle heat, and not continued ſo 
long as till a black froth begins to 
appear: for before this time, a li- 
quor will ariſe of a very different 
nature from the ſpirit here intend- 


- ed. The ſeveral products are moſt 


commodiouſly kept apart by ufing a 
tubulated receiver, ſo placed, that 
its pipe may convey the matter 
which ſhall come over into a vial ſet 
underneath. ' The juncture of the 

JC» 
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retort. and recipient is to be luted 


with a paſte made of linſeed meal, 


and further ſecured by a piece of 
wet bladder; the lower juncture may 
be cloſed only with ſome ſoft wax, 


that the. vial may be occafionally re- 


moved with eaſe. | 

The true duleified ſpirit ariſes in 
thin ſubtle vapours, which condenſe 
upon the fides of the recipient in 
ſtraight ſtriæ. It is colourleſs as 
water, very volatile, inflammable, 


of an extremely fragrant ſmell, in 
| taſte ſomewhat aromatic. | 


After the fire has been kept up 
for ſome time, white fumes ariſe ; 
which either form irregular ſtriæ, or 
are collected into large round drops 
like oil: On the firſt appearance of 
theſe, the vial, or the receiver, if a 
common one is made uſe of, muft 
be taken away. If another be ſub- 


ſtituted, and the diſti lation conti- 
nued, an acid liquor comes over, of 


an exceeding pungent ſmell, like the 
fumes of burning brimſtone. At 


length a black froth begins haſtily to 


ariſe, and prevents carrying the pro- 
ceſs further. | 
On the turface of the ſulphureous 


ſpirit is found ſwimming a ſmall. 


quantity of oil, of a light yellow 
colour, a firong, penetrating, and 
very agreeable ſmell, This oil 
ſeems to be nearly of the ſame na- 
ture with the eſſential oils of vege- 
tables. It readily and totally diſ- 
ſolves in rectiſied ſpirit of wine, and 
communicates to a large quantity of 


that menſtruum the taſte and ſmell 


of the aromatic or dulcified ſpirit. 
The matter remaining after the 


diſtillation is of a dark blackiſh co- 


lour, and ſtill highly acid. Treated 
with freſh ſpirit of wine, in the ſame 


manner as before, it yields the ſame 


productions; till at length all the 
acid that remains unvolatilized be- 


ing fatiated with the inflammable 
_ oily matter of the ſpirit, the com- 
pound proves a bituminous ſulphu- : 


reous maſs; which, expoſed to the 
fire in open veſſels, readily burns 
leaving a confiderable quantity of 
fixed aſhes; in cloſe ones, it explodes 
with violence; and with fixt alk;. 
line ſalts, forms a compound near! 
fimilar to ene compoſed of alkalie 
and ſulphur. Ls. 

The new names adopted by the 
London aad Edinburgh colleges for 
denominating this fluid, the one 
employing the term of Spiritus 


etheris vitriolici, the other of 4. 


dum vitriolicum'vinoſum, ſeem to ug 
to be equally exceptionable; and 
perhaps the old term of Spiritus vi. 
trioli dulcis is not leſs properly fit. 
ted to diſtinguiſh it from other 
fluids, and to convey a proper idea 
of its nature than either. 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol has been 
for ſome time greatly eſteemed, both 
as a menſtruum and a medicine, It 
diſſolves ſome reſinous and bitumi- 
nous ſubſtances more readily than 
ſpirit of wine alone, and extracts 
elegant tinctures from ſundry vege- 
tables, As a medicine, it pro- 
motes perſpiration and the urinary 
ſecretion, expels flatulencies, and in 
many caſes abates ſpaſmodie ftric- 
tures, eaſes pains, and procures 
ſleep. The doſe is from ten to 
eighty or ninety drops 1n any con- 


venient vehicle, It is not eflentially 


different from the celebrated ano- 
dyne liquor of Hoffman; to which 
it is, by the author himſelf, not 
unfrequently directed as a ſucceda- 
neuw. 

Of this fluid, however, or at leaſt 
of an article probably ftill more 
nearly reſembling it, we ſhall after- 
wards have occaſion to ſpeak, when 


we treat of the Spiritus ætheris vis 
triolici vinoſus. | 


ETHER VITRIOLICUS. ' 
. Lond. 
Pitriolic ætber. 


\ 


ake 


If 
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h edi 3 a ot; 
— i The ſpirit of vitrialic zther, two 
of pounds, . 

dex Water of pure kali, one ounce. 
"EY Shake them together, and diſtil, 


ces by meaſure. 


LIQUOR Z&THEREUS 
_ © VITRIOLICUS. . 
Eain. 
Vitriolic athereal liquor. 
Take of | | 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 


oun ces. | | 
Pour the ſpirit into a glaſs retort 
fit for foltaining a ſudden heat, 
and add to it the acid in an uni- 
form ſtream. Mix them by de- 
grees, frequently ſhaking them 
moderately: this done, inſtantly 
diſtil from ſand previouſly heated 
for that purpoſe, into a receiver 
kept cool with water or ſnow. 
But the heat is to be ſo mana- 
ged, that the liquor ſhall boil at 
firſt, and continue to boil till fix- 
teen ounces are drawn off ; then 
let the retort be raiſed out from 
the ſand. FU 
To the diftilled liquor add two 
drams of the cauſticum commune 
acerrimum; then diſtil again in a 
highly raiſed retort with a very 


4 ten ounces have been drawn 

off. 3 | 

If fixteen ounces of rectiſied ſpirit 
of wine be poured upon the acid 
' remaining in the retort after the 
firſt diſtillation, an ethereal liquor 
may be obtained by repeating the 
diſtillation. This may be done 
pretty often, | 


Tar preparation of this ſingular 
fluid, now received into public 
pharmacopœias, was ſormerly confi- 


_ Diſtilled Spiri. 


with a gentle heat, fourteen oun- N 
part of the diſtillation. 


Vitriolic acid, of each thirty-two 


gentle heat, into a cool receiver, 


«ed to à few hands; for though ſe- 
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veral proceſſes have been publiſhed 
for obtaining it, the ſucceſs of moſt 
of them is precarious, and ſome. of 
them are accompanied alſo with 
danger to the op-1ator. The prin- 
cipal difficulty conſiſts in the firſt 


1 


i! Yes hoes abt en 


heat to be kept up till a black froth . 


begins to appear; but if it is ma- 


naged in the manner here directed, 
the quantity of æ her which the li- 


quor can afford will be formed and 
drawn off before this ſulphureous 
froth appears. The ule of the 
cauſtic alkali, is to engage any un- 
combined vitriolie acid which may 
be preſent in the firſt diſtilled li- 
quor. If a mild alkali were em- 
ployed for this purpoſe, the. ſepa- 
ration of its air by the acid might 
endanger the burſting of the veſ- 
ſels. This laſt is indeed an incon- 


venience which attends the whole of 
this proceſs. 


It might in a great 
meaſure be obviated by employing a 
range of receivers, ſuch as the adop- 
ter deſcribed in the firſt part ol chis 
work. | | 


Tun æther, or ætherial ſpirit, is the 
lighteſt, moſt volatile aud inflam- 
mable, of all known liquids. It is 
lighter than the moſt highly recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine, in the proportion 
ot about 7 to 8: a drop, let fall on 
the hand, evaporates almoſt in an 
inſtant, ſcarcely rendering the part 
moiſt. It does not mix, or only in 
a ſmall quantity, with water, ſpirit 
of wine, alkaline lixivia, volatile al- 
kaline ſpirits, or acids; but is a 
powerful diſſolvent for oils, balſams, 
reſins, and other analogous ſubſtan- 


ces: it is the only known ſubſtance 


capable of diſſolving the elaſtic gum. 


It has a fragrant odour, which, in 
conſequence of the volatility of the 


fluid, is diffuſed through a large 
ſpace. It has often been found to 
3 ive 


. 
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give eaſe in violent headachs, by 
being applied externally to the part; 


and to relieve the - toothach, by 


being laid on the afflicted jaw. it 
has been given alſo internally, with 
benefit, in whooping coughs, hy- 
ſterica] caſes, in aſthma, and indeed 


in almoft every ſpaſmodic affection, 
from a few drops to the quantity 


of half an ounce, in a glaſs of wine 


or water; which ſhould be ſwallow- 
ed as quickly as poſſible, as the 


=ther ſo ſpeedily exhales. 


SPIRITUS ETHERIS NI. 


TROSI. 
Lond. 
Spirit of nitrous ether. 


Take of 


Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two 
pints, : 
Nitrous acid, half a pound. 

Mix them, by pouring in the acid 

to the ſpirit, and diſtil with a 


gentle heat one pound ten oun- 


ces. 
ACIDUM NITRI VINOSUM, 
vulgo SPIRITUS NITRI 
DU CIS. 
Edin. 
Fins acid of nitre, commonly call- 
ed Dulcified ſpirit of nitre. 
Take of | 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, three 
pounds; | 
Nitrous acid, one pound. 


Four the fpirit into a capacious 


phial, placed in a veſſel full of 
cold water, and add the acid by 
degrees, conſtantlyagitating them. 
Let the phial be ſlightly covered, 
and laid by for ſeven days in a 
cool place; then diſtil the liquor 


with the heat of boilog water in- 
to a receiver kept cool with wa- 


ter or ſnow, till no more ſpirit 


comes over. 


By allowing che seid and reti: 
ficd ſpirit to ſtand for ſome time, 


Part 117; 


þ | 3 4 
the union of the. two is not only 
more complete, but the danger alſo 
of the veſſels giving way to the ebul. 
lition and heat conſequent on their 
being mixed, is in a great meaſure 
prevented. By fixing the degree of 
heat to the boiling point, the ſy. 
perabundant acid matter is left in 
the retort, being too ponderous to 
be raiſed by that degree of heat. 
Here the operator muſt take care 
not to invert the order of mixing 
the two liquors, by pouring the vi. 
nous ſpirit into the acid; for if he 


ſhould, a violent efferveſcence and 


heat would enſue, and the matter 
be diſperſed in highly noxious red 
fumes. The moſt convenient and 


| fafe method of performing the mix. 


ture ſeems to be, to put the inflam. 
mable ſpirit into a large glaſs body 
with a narrow mouth, placed under 
a chimney, and to pour upon it the 
acid, by means of a glaſs funnel, in 
very {mall quantities at a time; ſha- 
king the veſſel as ſoon as the effer- 


veſcence enſuing upon each addition 


ceaſes, before a freſh quantity is put 


in: by this means, the glaſs will 


heat equally, and be prevented from 


breaking. During the action of the 


two ſpirits upon each other, the 


veſſel ſhould be lightly covered: if 
cloſe ſtopt, it will burſt; and if left 


entirely open, ſome of the more va- 
luable parts will exhale. Lemery 


direQs the mixture to be made in an 
open veſſel; by which unſcientifical 
procedure, he uſually loſt, as he him- 
ſelf obſerves, half his liquor; and 
we may preſume; that the remain- 


der was not the medicine here ia - 


tended. 


Several methods have been con- 
trived for obviating the 1nconvent- 


ences ariſing from the elaſtic fluid 


and violent exploſions produced, on 
the mixture of the nitrous acid and 
rectified ſpirit of wine: for prepa- 


ring the nitrous æther they are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, and might per- 


haps 


hon hy, ID 


mm op © a — ww my» . wy 


— 


haps be conveniently. uſed for ma- 
king the dulcified ſpirit. The me- 
thod we judge to be the beſt, is 
that employed by, Dr Black. On 
two ounces of the ſtrong acid put 
into a phial, the Doctor pours, 
ſlowly and gradually, about an equal 
quantity of water; which, by being 
made to trickle down the ſides of 
the phial, floats on the ſurface of 


the acid without mixing with it; 


he then adds, in the ſame cautious 
manner, three ounces of highly rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine, which in its 
turn floats on the ſurface of the wa- 
ter. By this means the three fluids 
are kept ſeparate on account of their 
different ſpecific gravities, and a 
ſtratum of water is interpoſed be- 
tween the seid and ſpirit. The 
phial is now ſet in a cool place: the 
acid gradually aſcends, and the ſpi- 
nit deſcends through the water, this 


laſt acting as a boundary to reſtrain 


their violent action on each other. 
By this method a quantity of ni- 
trous #ther is formed, without the 
danger of producing elaſtic vapours 
or exploſion. „ le 

For the preparation of the dul- 
cified ſpirit, the liquors, when mix- 
ed together, ſhould be ſuffered to reſt 
for ſome time, as above direQed, 
that the fumes may entirely ſubſide, 
and the union be in ſome meaſare 


completed. The diſtillation ſhould : 


be performed with a very ſlow and 
well regulated fire ; otherwiſe the 
vapour will expand with ſo much 
force as to burſt the veſſels. Wilſon 
ſeems to have experienced the juſt- 
neſs of this obſervation, and hence 
directs the juncture of the. retort 
and receiver not to be luted, or but 
lightly : if a tubulated recipient, 


with its upright long pipe, be made 


uſe of, and the diſtillation perform- 
ed with the heat of a water-bath, 


the veſſels may be luted without any 


danger: this method has likewiſe 
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another advantage, as it aſcertains 
the time when the operation is fi- 
niſned: exami ning the, diſtilled ſpi- 
rit every now and then with alka- 
line ſalts, as directed above, is ſuf- 


ficiently troubleſome; whilſt in a 


water-bath we may ſafcly draw over 
all that will ariſe; for this heat will 
elevate no more of the acid than what 
is dulcified by the vinaus ſpirit. _ 
Dulcified ſpirit of nitre has been 
long held, and not undeſervedly, in 
great eſteem. It quenches thirſt, 
promotes the natural ſecretions, ex · 
pr flatulencies, and moderately 
trengthens the ſtomach: it may be 
given from twenty drops to a dram, 
in any convenient vehicle. Mixed 


with a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of 


hartſhorn, the ſpiritus volatilis aro- 


maticus, or any other alkaline ſpi- 


rit, it proves a mild, yet efficacious, 
diaphoretic, and often remarkably 
diuretic ; eſpecially in ſome febrile 
caſes, where ſuch a ſalutary evacu» 
ation is wanted. A ſmall propor- 
tion of this ſpirit added to malt ſpi- 


rits, giyes them a flavour approach» 


* SPIRITUS AMMONLE.. 
3 Lond. 52 
pirit of ammonia. - 


ing to that of French brandy, 


Take of 
Proof-ſpirit, three pints 
Bal ammoniac, four ounces ; 
Pot-aſh, ſix ounces. . 


Mix, and diſtil with a ſlow fire one | 


. pint and an half. 


SPIRITUS SALIS AMMONI- 
ACI VINOSUS. 
„ en 


Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. _ 


Take of 
- Quicklime, ſixteen ounces; 
Sal ammoniac, eight ounces; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, thirty- 
two ounces. 


Having ſlightly bruiſed and mixed 


the 
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uicklime and ammoniacal 
ſalt, put them into a glaſs retort ; 
then add the ſpirit, and diſtil in 
the manner dire&ed for the vola- 
tile cauſtic alkali, till all the ſpi- 
rit has paſſed over. 


Tais ſpirit has lately c come much 
into eſteem, both as A medicine and 
2 menſtruum. It is a' ſolution of 
volatile ſalt in rectified ſpirit of 


wine ; for though proof-ſpirit be 


made uſe of, its phlegimatic part 
does not ariſe in the diſtillation, and 
ferves only to facilitate the action 


of the pure ſpirit upon the ammo- 


niacal ſalt. Rectified ſpirit of wine 
does not diſſolve volatile alkaline 
falts by ſimple mixture: on the con- 


trary, it precipitates them, as has 


been already obſerved, when they 
are previouſly diſſolved in water: 
but by the preſent proceſs, a conſi- 
derable proportion of the volatile al- 
kali is combined with the ſpirit. It 
might perhaps, for ſome purpoſes, 
be more advifable to uſe with this 


Intention the volatile ſpirit made 


with quicklime ; for this way be 
mixed at once with rectified ſpirit 
of wine, in any proportions, with- 
out the leaſt danger of any ſepara- 
tion of the volatile alkali. 

The name here employed by the 
London college, particularly when 
put in contradiſtinction to the aqua 
ammonia, conveys a clear idea of 
the article, and is, we think, pre- 
ferable to that employed by the 
Edinburgh college. 

As a menſtruum, the ſpiritus am- 
moniz is employed to diſſolve eſ- 
ſential oils, thus forming the ſpiri- 


tus volatilis aromaticus, or ſpiritus | 
ammoniæ compoſitus, as it is now 


called by the London college, which 


again is employed in forming the 


tinctures of guaiac, valerian, &c. 
The chief medical virtues which 
the ſpiritus ammoniæ poſſeſſes, when 
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Part Ill. 


exhibited by itſelf, are thoſe of th te 
volatile alkali. EY 


SPIRITUS AMMONIZ b FOE. 
TIDUS. 


Lond. 
Fetid ſpirit of ammonia. 

ake of 

Proof · ſpirit of wine, fix pints; 

Sal ammoniac, one pound; 

Aſfafetida, four ounces, 

Pot-aſh, one pound and an half, 
Mix thera, and draw off by diſtilia. 

tion five pints, with a ſlow fire, 


Edinb. 


Take of 


Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammonize, 
eight ounces ; 

Aſafœtida, half ; an ounce, . 

Digeſt ia a cloſe veſſel twelve hours; 

then diftil off with the heat of 

| boiling water eight ounces. 


Tuis ſpirit, the laſt formula of 
which 3 is in our opinion the beſt, as 
being moſt eafily prepared without 
any riſk of being injured in the pre- 
paration, is deſigned as an antihy- 


ſteric, and is undoubtedly a very 


elegant one. Volatile ſpirits, im- 
pregnated for theſe purpoſes with 
different fetids, have been uſually 
kept in the ſhops : the ingredient 
here made choice of, is the beſt cal- 
culated of any for general uſe, and 
equivalent in virtue to them all, 
The ſpirit is pale when newly di- 
ſtilled, but acquires a conſiderable 
tinge in keeping. 


SPIRITUS ANISI 1 COMPost 


RET” 
| | Compound Hirit of aniſeed. 
Take of 
Aniſeed, 


Angelica ſeed, of cach, bruiſed, 
half a pound 


Proof. ſpirit of wine, one gallon, 


Water, 


Chap. 18. 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 


Pay off one gallon by diſtillation. 


Tuis compound ſpirit is now di- 
reed to be prepared by the Lon- 
don college 1n the ſame manner as 
in their former edition. It has no 
place in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia; but it may juſtly be con- 
fidered as a very elegant aniſeed 
water. The angelica ſeeds greatly 
improve the flavour of the aniſe. It 
is often employed with advantage, 
particularly in caſes of flatulent 
cholic z but it has been alleged to 
be ſometimes too frequently uſed 
with this intention as a domeſtic 
medicine, eſpecially by old ladies: 
for unleſs it be prudently and cau- 


attended with all the - pernicious 
conſequences of dram- drinking. 


SPIRITUS CARUT. 
| Spirit of caraway 
Take of Wl . 1 ; 
Caraway-ſeeds, bruiſed, half a 
pound; n 8 
Proof. ſpirit of wine, one gallon ; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
„ 5 
Draw off one gallon, 


| Edinb. 

Sßpiritous caraway water. 
Take of | | 8 

Caraway ſeeds, half a pound, 

Proof-ſpirit, nine pounds. | 
Macerate two days in a cloſe veſſel ; 

then pour on as much water as 

will prevent an empyreuma,, and 
draw off by diſtillation nine 

pounds, | | . 


Ir this proceſs the ſpirit obtains 

in great perfection the flavour of 

the caraway-ſeeds ; and with ſome 
2 CN 


© Diffilled Spirit. 


tiouſly employed, it may ſoon be 


AQUA CARVI SPIRITUOSA. 


419 
it is a cordial not uncommonly iu 
uſe. SI 1 53 | | 


_ SPIRITUS CINNAMOMI. 
Lond, 
 - - Spirit of cinnamon. 
Take of 7 85 | 
Bruiſed cinnamon one pound; 
Proof - Ipirit of wine, one gallon ; 
Water,. ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 


Draw off one gallon. 925 


AQUA CINNAMOMI SPIRI- 
8 Fegg 
|  Edinb. 
 Spirituous cinnamon water. 
From one pound of cinnamon,.nine 


pounds of ſpirit are to be drawn 


off, in the ſame manner as in the 
caraway ſpirit. 


Tuis is a very agreeable and uſe - 
ful cordial, but not ſo ſtrong of the © 


cinnamon as might be expected; 


for very little of the virtues of the 
ſpice ariſes till after the pure ſpiri- 
tuous part has diſtilled. Hence in 
the former editions of the London 


Pharmacopœia, the diſtillation waa 


ordered to be protracted till t N] v 
pints more than here directed were 
come over. By this means, the 


whole virtue of the cinnamon was 
more frugally than judiciouſſy ob- 


tained; for the diſagreeable flavour 
of che feints of proof ſpirits, and 
the acidulous liquor ariſing from cin- 
namon as well as other vegetables 
when their diſtillation is long conti- 


nued, give an ill reliſh tothe whole; 
at the ſame time that the oil which 
was extracted from the ſpice was 


by this acid thrown down. 
In the Pharmacopœia Reformata, 
it is propoſed to make this ſpirit by 
mixing the aqua cinnamomi fimplex 
with ſomewhat leſs than an 'equal 
quantity of rectified ſpirit: on ſha- 


king them together, the liquor loſes 
eee 


4 
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its milky hue, ſoon, becomęs clear, 
and more elegant than 'the water 
diſtilled as above: it is equally 


ftrong of the einnamon, and 3 


from the nauſequs taint with which 
the common proof · ſpirits are im- 
pregnated. | 


SPIRITUS 1 UNIPERI con. 
2 res.... 
Lond. err: 
2% e ſpirit of Funiper, » 5 
Take of 
Juniper- - berries, | bruiſed, oue 
pound; 
Caraway- food bruiſed, 
Sweet-fennel ſeeds, of rack” one 
ounce and an halt; 
Proof · ſpirit of wine, one gallen; ; 
Water, ſufficicnt to e. an 


"empyrenma. .. aw gi 
Draw off one alles: 
AQUA JUNIPERI cor 
en a0 ve 2% 3 
127 Edin. 8 
Compound Juniper water. 
Tak eof: - 
Juniper berries, well bruiſed, one 
pound, ee 
"Beads of caraway, 


. ſweet fennel, anal an 


dunce and a half; 

Proof · ſpirit, nine pounds. | 
Macerate two days; and having ad- 

ded as much water as will prevent 

an empyreuma, draw off by diſtil 

lation nine pounds. 


Tuts water, mixed with about an 
equal quantity of the rob of j juniper 
berries, proves an uſeful medicine in 
catarrhs, debility of the ſtomach 


and inteflines, and ſcarcity of urine. 
The water by itſelf is a good cordial 


and carminative : the ſervice which 
this and other ſpirituous waters do 
with theſe intentions is commonly 
known; though the ill conſequences 


that Ne from their conſtant uſe 


- are too latte regarded. 
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-SYIRLFTUS SETENDULE, 


| Spirit e bt 

Take - 4 / 
Freſh flowers as lavender, or ls 
pound and an half; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, one gallon, 

Draw'off by diſtillation in a Water: 
bath, five pints. | 


| SPIRITUS LAVENDULZE.. 


_ SIMPLEX. 
Edin. 
| Simpl ici * lavender. 
Tak ke of 85 
Flowering Cocks of ende 
freſh gathered, two pounds; 
ReQified ſpirit. of wine, eight 
| -, pounds. Mi 
Draw off by the wo, of boiling wa · 
ter, ſeven pounds. 
THis ſpirit, when made. in per- 
fection, is very grateful and fra 
grant: It is frequently rubbed on 


a 


the temples, &. under the notion 
of refreſhing and comforting the 


nerves ; and it probably operates as 
a powerful ſtimulus to their ſenſible 
extremeties: it is likewiſe taken 


internally, to the quantity of a tes. 


{poowtul, as A warm cordial. 


SPIRITUS MENTHA PIPE: 
RILTIDIS. 
Lond. 


1 980 of peppermint. 


Take of 


The herb pepper-mint, dried, one 
pound and an half; 


Proof. ſpirit of wine, one gallon; 


Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 5 
Draw off one gallon. 


AQUA FOLIORUM MEN. 
TH PIPERITIDIS SPI- 
RIIUOSA. 

ain... 
Spiritus us peppermint-auater. 
From a pound and a half of theſe 


leaves, nine pounds of ſpirit are 
draws 


| Part Ut, 


E. drawn of, av from the caraways 
27 feeds. Ky | 


5 Tuis ſpirit receives a ſtrong im- 
one regnation from the peppermint, 
f is employed in flatulent cholics 

ind ſimilar diſorders; and in theſe 
it ſometimes gives immediate relief: 
but where it is indicated, there are 
few cafes in which the peppermint 


E (ter is not preferable. 
SPIRITUS MEN THA SATI. 
Wo ond. 
der, Spirit of ſpearmint. 
ls ; Take of . | 
ight dpearmint, dried, one pound and 
| an half; 1 15 
Was Proof-fpirit of wine, one gallon ; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
per⸗ empyreuma. „ 
fra Draw off one gallon. 
d on . G ; 
orion Tuis ſpirit has no place in the 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia. It, how - 
es a ever, turns out à very elegant one, 
fable and preferable, in weakneſs of the 
aken ſtomach, retching to vomit, and the 
tes. MW like, to many more elaborate pre- 
parations. Where the diſorder is not 
0 accompanied with heat or inflam- 
IPE: mation, half an ounce of this water 


may be given diluted with ſome a- 
greeable aqueous liquor: but, as was 


preceding artiele, there are many 
cales in which the prudent prac- 
titioner will be diſpoſed to give the 
preference to the fimple diſtille 
water, ; 


|, one 


on; 
nt an 


EN. a . 
]. rif of nut? 
Take of * * . | 
Bruiſed nutmegs, two ounces; | 
Ns Proof. ſpirit of wine, one gal- 
theſe lon; p 5 


it are 
draws 


Chap. 18. © Dye Spirit, 


already obſerved with regard to the 


SIRITUS NUCTS MOSCHA- 
TE. g 


Wer, fufficient to prevent an 


empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon, 


AQUA NUCIS MOSCHATA 
| 8PIRITUOSA. 
LP 
Spirituous nutmeg- water. 
By two oynces of the nutmeg well 
bruiſed, nine pounds of ſpirit are 
impregnated. n 


Tuis is an agreeable ſpirituous 
liquor, highly impregnated with 
the nutmeg flavour. It was for- 
merly celebrated in nephritie dife 
orders, and when combined with a 
few hawthorn flowers, it had even 
the title: of agua nephritica. At 
preſent it is employed only as 4 
cordial liquor, and is not even very 
frequently in uſe. - 


SPIRITUS PIMENTO. © 
1 5 Lond. | 
Spirit of pimento, or All-ſpice. 
Take of | 
\All-ſpice, bruiſed, two ounces 3 
; Proof · ſpirit of wine, one gal- 
ons; 8 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. | 


Draw off one gallon. 


AQUA PIPERIS JAMAICEN- 
818 SPIRTITUOSA. 
| Edin © | 
Spirituour Famaica-pepper water. 
By half a pound of pimento, pine. 
pounds of ſpirit are to be im- 
pregnated. | 


Tuis water is far more agreeable 
than a ſimple water drawn from the. 
fame ſpice; and had long a placy 
among the cordials of the diſtiller 
before it was received into any pu- 
blic pharmacopœia: but although 
now. adopted both by the London 
and Edinburgh colleges, it is not 

| . 
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i very frequently ordered from the 
hops of the apothecary. 


SPIRIT US PULEGII. 
5 Lond. 5 
irit of pennyroyal. 
Take of EY a F 
The herb pennyroyal, dried, one 
Pound and an half; 
Proof. ſpirit of wine, one gallon ; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 


Draw off one gallon... 


TLuis ſpirit has no place in the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia. It poſ- 
ſeſſes however, a conſiderable ſhare 
of the flavour of the pennyroyal, 
and by ſome it is a good deal em- 
3 as a Carminative and anti- 
ENTS. 


SPIRITUS RAPHANI COM. 


POSI US. 
| Lond. 
Compound ſpirit of horſe-radiſh. 
Take of 5 
Freſh horſe-radith root, 


Dried outer find of Seville o- 


ranges, each two pounds; _ 
Freſh. herb of garden ſcurvy 
_ graſs, four pounds; 
Bruiſed vutmegs, one ounce; 
Proof- ſpirit of wine, two gal- 
bons; „ 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off two gallons. 


Tais ſpirit has long been conſi- 


dered as an elegant one, and is per- 
haps as well adapted for the purpoſes 
of an antiſcorbutic as any thing 
that can be contrived in this form. 


It has been alledged, that the 


Horfe-radiſh and ſcurvygraſs join 
very well together, giving a ſimilar 
flavour, though not a little diſa- 
greeable ; that the nutmeg ſup- 
preſſes this flavour very ſucceſsfully, 
without ſuperadding any of its own, 
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and that to this, orange-peel add 
a flavour very agreeable, Am 


root had formerly a place in thi; 


water, but is here deſervedly thrown 
out; for it ether nothing of itz 
pungency over the helm, notwith- 
ſtanding what is aſſerted by fone 
pharmaceutical writers to the con. 
trary. Muſtard feed, though not 
hitherto employed in theſe kinds of 
compoſitions, would ſeem to he an 
excellent ingredient; it gives over 
the whole of its pungency, and i; 
likewiſe leſs periſhable than moſt of 
the other ſubſtances of this clas: 
this ſeed wants no addition, except 
ing ſome aromatic material to fur 
niſh an agreeable flavour. 

But although this proceſs may 
furniſh an agreeable compound ſpi. 
rit, yet it is much to be doubted, 
whether it poſſeſs thoſe antiſcorhy- 
tic powers for, which. it was once 
celebrated. And with this inten- 
tion the Edinburgh college place ſo 
little confidence in it, that they hart 


now rejected it from their pharma. 


copœia. | 
SPIRITUS RORISMARINI 
5 Lond. 

Spirit of roſemary. 


Take of ü 


Freſh tops of roſemary, one pound 
and. an half; 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, one gil 
." N 
Diſtil in a water- bath, five pints. 


. Edinb. 

Take of . 
Flowering tops of roſemary, frefi 

gathered, two pounds; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, eight 
pounds. | 


Diſtil in the heat of boiling wa. 


ter till ſeven pounds come one! 


A ſpirit ſimilar to this is gent 
rally brought to us from abroad 
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Chip. 18. 
vader the name of Hungary wa- 


This ſpirit is very fragrant, ſo as 
to be in common uſe as a perfume ; 
that brought from abroad is ſupe- 
rior in fragrance to ſuch as is gene- 
rally made among us. In order to 
prepare it in perfection, the vinous 


ſpirit ſhould be extremely pure; 


the roſemary tops gathered when 
the flowers are full blown upon 
them, and committed immediately 
to diſtillation, particular care be- 
ing taken not to bruiſe or preſs 
them, The beſt method of ma- 
naging the diſtillat ion, is that for- 
merly recommended for the diſtilla- 
tion of the more volatile eſſential 
oils and ſimple waters, viz. firſt to 
place the ſpirit in the ſtill, and then 
ſet in, above the liquor, either an 
iron hoop, with a hair-cloth ſtretch · 
ed over it, upon which the flowers 
are to be lightly ſpread, or rather a 
baſket, ſupported on three pins, 
reaching down to. the bottom. A 
gentle heat being applied, juſt ſuffi- 
cient to raiſe the ſpirit, its vapour, 


lightly percolating through the 


flowers, will imbibe their finer parts, 
without making that diſagreeable 


alteration, which liquors applied to 


ſuch tender ſubjects, in their groſſer 
form, generally do. Probably the 
ſuperiority of the French Hungary 
water, to that prepared among us, 
s owing to ſome ſkilful manage- 
ment of this kind, or to employing 
a perfectly pure ſpirit. 

In the Wirtemberg pharmaco- 
pieia, ſome ſage and ginger are add- 


ec, in the 2 of half a 


pound of the former, and two oun- 
ces of the latter, to four pounds of 
the roſemary. 9 15 

But the peculiar agreeable fla- 
vour of this water in all probability 
depends on the roſemary alone. 


b 


Oh Diſtilled Spirits. We, 


„„ 
AQUA CARMELITANA, 

8 — Dan. ; SORE a 
Carmalite water, or compound balms 


. waters 
Take of RS f 5 
Freſh-gathered leaves of balm, a 
pound and a half; gp 
The recent yellow rind of le- 
mons, four ouncesz + 
| Nutmeg, 
Coriander, each two ounces z 
_ Cloves, 
Cinnamon, each one ounce. 
The ingredients being ſliced and 
bruiſed, pour upon them ; 
ReQtitied ſpirit of wine, fix 
pounds | 
Balm-water, three pounds; 


Digeſt for three days, then draw off 


ſix pounds by diſtillation: | 
Tuis ſpirit has been a good deal 


celebrated, particularly among the 
French, under the title of Eau de 
Carmes, Mr Baume, in his Ele- 
mens de Pharmacie, propoſes ſome 
improvements on the proceſs, Af. 
ter the ſpirit added to the ingre- 
dients has been drawn off in the 
heat of a water-bath, he orders the 
diſtilled liquor to be reQified by a 
ſecond diſtillation, drawing off ſome- 
what leſs than nine-tenths of it. 
He recommends, that all the aro- 
matic ſpirits ſhould be prepared ia 
the ſame manner. When the com- 
mon ſpirits of this kind are rubbed 
on the hands, &c. they leave, after 
the more volatile parts have exba- 
led, a difagreeable empyreumatic 
ſmell ; and when diluted with wa- 
ter, and taken medicinally, they 
leave in like manner a nauſeous fla- 
vour in the mouth. To remedy 
theſe imperfeQions, he made many 
experiments, which ſhowed; that in 
order to obtain theſe liquors of the 
deſirable qualities, the ſpirit muſt 


not only be perfectly pure at firſt, 
: re 


* 
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but that the liquor ought alſo to 
de reEtified after it has been diſtil- 
led from the ſubjects. In this rec- 
tification, only the more volatile, 
ſubtile, aromtic parts of the ingre- 
dients ariſe : thete remains behind 
a white liquor, acrid, bitter, load- 


ed only with tbe groffer oil, and de- 


prived of all the ſpecific flavour of 
the ſubjects. Indeed the very im- 


perfect ion complained of, naturally 


points out this ſecond diſtillation 


as the remedy; for it ſhows the 


ſpirĩt to contain a grateful and un · 
grateful matter; the firſt of which 
exhales, while the other is left be- 
hind. Ihe author ſays, that when 
the aqua meliſſæ is prepared as above 
diretted, it has ſomething in it 
more perfect than any of the odori- 
ferous ſpirits, whoſe excellence is 
eried up, and which have the repu- 
tation of being the beft. | 

- Aromatic fpirituous liquors have 
in general leſs ſmell, when newly 
diſtilled, than after they have been 
kept about fix months, M. Baume 
ſuſpects that the preparations of 
this kind which have been moſt in 
vogue, were ſuch as have been thus 
improved by keeping : and found 
that the good effects of age might 
be produced in a thort time by 
means of cold. He plunges quart 
bottles of the liquor inte a mixture 


of pounded ice and fea-ſalt : the 


ſpirit, after having fuffered, for fix 
or eight hours, the cold thence re- 


ſulting, proves as grateful as that 


which has been kept for ſeveral 
years. Simple waters alſo, after 
being frozen, prove far more agree- 


able than they were before, though 


they are always leſs ſo than thoſe 


which haze been drawn with ſpirit, 
and expoſed to a like degree of cold. 


This melioration of diſtilled waters 
by froſt was taken notice of by 
Geoffroy. 


— 
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SPIRITUS COCHLEARLE, 
6 C 


uec. 2 
Spirit of ſenroypraſ}. 
I f ſenroygraſi. 
Freſh ſcurvygraſs, bruiſed, ten 
pounds; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, eight 
pints. 


With the heat of a water-bath, di. 


ſtil off four pints, 


Tris ſpirit is very ſtrong 1 


the ſcurvygraſs; and has been gi- 
ven, in thoſe caſes where the uſe of 
this herb is proper, from twenty to 
one hundred drops. The virtues 
of ſcurvygraſs reſide in a very ſub- 


tile, volatile oil, which ariſes in di- 


Rillation both with water and pure 
ſpirit ; and if the liquors are expo. 
fed to the air, ſoon exhales from 
both. The ſpirit, newly diſtilled, 
is extremely pungent ; but if long 
kept, even in cloſe veſſels, it be- 
comes remarkably leſs ſo; But it is 
not prohable, that with ſuch a pun- 
gent vehicle we can uſe a ſufficient 
quantity of the herb to produce any 
permanent or conſiderable effe&; 
it has been much recommended as a 


- diuretic in dropſies. 


The makers of this ſpirit have 
frequently added to the ſcurvygrals 
a quantity of horferadifh roat, and 
ſometimes ſubſtituted to it one 
dia n entirely from the horſeradiſh: 
the flavour of theſe two ſimples be- 
ing ſo much alike, that their diſlil- 
led ſpirits are ſcarce diftinguiſhable 
from ench other. Here it may be 
obſerved, that though arum and 
dracunculus are uſually ranked in 
the fame claſs with the two forego» 
ing vegetables, and looked upon 38 
fimilar to them; this proceſs diſeo- 
vers a remarkable difference: whill 


the former yield all their pungency 


in diftillation both to water and ſp 
Tit ; the latter give over nothing to 
| | either; 


Chap. . 


1 either, and yet their virtues are de- 
troyed in the operation. 
˖ SPIRITUS AURANTII. 
1 | „ 
; Orange - peel water. 
'ght Take of a 4 =: 
4 Recent orange ſkins, one pound; 
ng Proof-ſpirit, three pounds, 

Draw off two pounds by the. heat 
of of a water bath, 
Rp Tas ſpirit, which is now rejec- 
, 0 ted from our pharmacopœias, had 
bh formerly a place in them under the 
"TY: title of agua corticum aurantiorum 
\ di. ſirituoſa. It is conſiderably ſtrong- 
pan et of the orange · peel than the ſimple 
3 water; and it is uſed as an ufc» 
<a ful cordial, ſtomachie, and carmina- 
Iled, tive, 7 | 
e $P1R1TUS AROMATICU 
it is _ Bo 
DUNN Aromatic Spirit. 
dient Take of | | 
any The tops of roſemary, a pound 
TY and An. half 3 : 

8 Tops of mitfo ll, 
Thyme, each half a pound; 

have Proof. ſpirit, ſixteen pounds; ma · 

rise cerate for two days, and draw 

2 off bydiſtillation, eight pounds. 

a I before diftillation eight pounds | 

Jiſhs of vinegar be added, it forms the 

; be- ſpiritus aromaticus acetatus. 

til: x 


Tazss preparations do not dif- 
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fer materially from the ſpirit of 
roſemary or Hungary water; for 
on the eſſential oil of the roſemary 
their medical properties may be con- 
fidered as chiefly depending. They 
are often employed, particularly for 
external purpoſes, and for impreg- 


_ rating the afr with their vapours, 
to deſtroy the influence of febrile 
| egntagians. 


SPIRITUS AUTICTNOE 
| Gen, 
Anticteric ſpirit. 

Take of 1 
Spirit of turpentine, an ounce 
and an half; . 
Rectißed ſpirit of wine, half a 


Pound. | 
Diſtil with a gentle heat, Let the 


oil ſwimming above in the re- 


. Ceiver be ſeparated from the ſa- 
turated ſpirit, which is to be pre · 
ſerved for uſe. 


Ir has been imagined, that this 
combination of oil of turpentine 
with ardent ſpirit will furniſh an ef- 
fectual ſolvent for | biliary calculi. 
Hence the origin of the name here 
given it; but although it may have 
fuch an effe& when copiouſly ap- 
plied to the calculi in a glaſs veſſel; 
yet this is not to be expected 
when it is taken into the ſtomach, 


and can only reach them in the 
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F. DECOCT A ET INFUSA. 


9 * 


A. PE 


; "ATER, the direct men- 
ZE ſtruum of gums and ſalts, 
extracts readily the gummy and ſa- 
line parts of vegetables. Its action, 
however, is not limited to theſe; 
the reſinous and oily principles be- 
ing, in moſt vegetables, ſo inti- 


mately blended with the gummy 


and ſaline, as to be in part taken 
up along with them : ſome of the 
refinous catharties, and moſt of the 
aromatic herbs, as well as bitters 
and aftringents,' yield to water the 
greateſt part of their ſmell, taſte, 
and medicinal virtue. Even of the 
pure eſſential oils, and. odorous re- 
fins of vegetables, ſeparated from 
the other, principles, water imbibes 
a part of the flavour; and by the 


artificial admixture of gummy or 


ſaline matter, the whole ſubſtance 
of the oil or refin 1s made diffoluble 
1n water. ; i 

Of pure ſalts, water diffolves on- 


ly certain determinate quantities : 


by a plying hear, it 18 generally en- 
| abled to take up more than it can 


do in the cold, and this in propor- 


tion ta the degree of heat; but as 


the liquor cools, this additional 
quantity ſeparates, and the water 
retains no more than 1t would have 


diſſolved without heat. With gum- 


' © DECOCTIONS axp INFUSIONS. 


my ſubſtances, on the other hand, 


it unites unlimitedly, - diſſolving 


more and more of them till it loſes 
its fludity. Heat expedites the 


action of the water, but cannot eu- 


able it to take up more than it 
would do by allowing it longer time 
in the cold. "The actiee parts ex- 
trated from moſt vegetables by wa 
ter, and oils and reſins made ſoluble 
in water by the artificial admixture 
of gum, partake of this property of 
pure gums, being diffoluble without 
ſaturation. ; 

It has been imagined, that vege- 
tables in a freſh ſtate, while their 
oily, reſinous, and other active parts, 
are already blended with a water 
fluid, would yield their virtues to 
water more freely and more plenti- 
fully, than when their native moi. 
ſture has been diſſipated by drying. 
Experience; however, ſhows, that 


dry vegetables in general give out 


more than freſh ones, water ſeeming 
to have little action upon them in 
their recent ſtate. If, of two e. 


qual quantities of mint, one be in- 


fuſed freſh in water, and the other 
dried, and then infuſed in the like 
quantity of water for the ſame 
length of time, the infuſion of the 
dry herb will be remarkably te 
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frongeſt : and the caſe appears to 
he the ſame in all the vegetables 
that have been tried, . 
In all the preparations deſcribed 
in this chapter, it is to be under- 
good that the' ſubjects mult be 
moderately and newly dried, un- 
leſs when they are expreſsly order- 
ed to be taken freſh; in which 
caſe it is to be judged that their 
virtues are deſtroyed or impaired by 
i 
The native colours of many ve- 
getables are communicated to water 
along with their medicinal matter; 
many impart a colour different from 


a beautiful and deep colour them- 
ſelves, give ſcarcely any to the 
menftruum. Of the firſt kind are 


the ſecond, the leaves of molt 
plants; of the third, ſome of the 
blue flowers, as thoſe of cyanus and 
larkſpur. Acid liquors change the 
infuſions 'of molt flowers, the yel- 
low ones excepted, to a red; and 
alkalies, both fixed and volatile, to 
a green. | 


extracts the gelatinous and nutri- 
tious parts; whence glues, jellies, 
broths, &; and along with theſe, 
it takes up principles of more acti- 
"ity, as the acrid matter of can- 


tion of calcined calcareous earths, 
both of the animal and of the mi- 
neral kingdom, but has no action 
on any other kind of :earthy-mat- 
ter, | 


Tus effect of boiling differs from 
that of infuſion in ſome material 
particulars, One of the moſt obvi- 
ous differences is, that as the eſſen- 
tial oils of vegetables, in which 


tile in the heat of boiling water, 
they exhale in the boiling along 
Vith the watery ſteam, and thus are 


- 


their own; and others, though of 


the yellow and red flowers; of 


From animal: ſubſtances, water 


tharides. It diſſolves alſo ſome por- 


their ſpecific odours reſide, are vo 
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loſt to the remaining decoction;; 
whereas both in cold, and ſome- 
times in hot infuſions, they are pre- 
ſerved ; although. in the. latter they 
are by no means perfectly ſo. O- 


dorous ſubltances, and thoſe in ge- 


neral whoſe virtues depend on their 
volatile parts, are therefore unfit 
for this treatment. The ſoluble 
parts of theſe may, nevertheleſs, be 


uhited in this form with thoſe bo- 
dies of a more fixt nature, by 


boiling the latter till their virtues 
be ſufficiently extracted, and then 
infuſing the former in this decoc- 
tion. | 

The extraction af the virtue of 
the ſubje& is uſually promoted or 
accelerated by a boiling heat; but 
this rule is -leſs general than it is 
commonly ſuppoted to be. We 
have already obſerved, that Peru» 
vian bark gives out its-virtue more 
perfectly by cold infuſion than by 
eoction. In ſome (caſes, boiling 
occaſions'a manifeſt difunion of the 


principles of the ſubject: thus, 


when almonds are triturated with 


cold water, their oil, blended with 


the mucilaginous or other ſoluble 


matter of the. almond, unites with 


the water-into a milky liquor called 
an · emulſion: but on boiling them 
in water, the oil ſeparates and rifes 
to the ſurface; and if the molt per- 
fe& emulſion be made to boil, a like 
{ſeparation happens. 8 
This alſo appears to take place, 
though in a leſs evident manner, in 
boiling ſundry other vegetables; 
thus tobacco, aſarum, and ipecacu- 
anha, loſe their active powers by 
boiling : nor does it appear that 
this change. is effected merely by 
the diſcharge of volatile parts. 
From ſome late experiments, it has 
been found, that the diſtilled water 
of ipecacuanha was infinitely leſs 
emetic than the infuſion from which 
it was diſtilled, and that the boil- 
ing liquor gradually aſſumes a black 
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compoſition of parts: the ſame cir- 


cumſtances probably take place in 
boiling tobacco, afarum, and per- 
haps all vegetables whatever, tho? 
from their not producing ſuch ſen- 


ſible operations on the living body, 


they cannot be ſo clearly diſcovered 
as in ipeeacuanha, tobacco, or aſa- 
rum. The experiments we allude 


to, were made by Dr Irving, when 


a ſtudent in the college of Edin- 
burgh; and they gained him the 
prize given by the Harvxian Society 
of that place, for the beſt ex peri- 
mental inquiry concerning ipeca- 
Cuanha, . | 

It is for the above-mentioned 


reaſons that we think many of the 


- infuſions ſhould be made with cold 


water: it is, however, to be ac- 
knowledged, tbat this is not always 


abſolutely neceflary, and in extem- 
porancous practice it may be often 
very inconvenient; it is, however, 
proper to point out the advantages 
be expected from this more te- 
ious, but much more complete and 
elegant, method. Fe. 


_ Vinegar extracts the virtues of 
ſeveral medicinal ſubſtances in to- 
lerable perfection: but at the ſame 
time its acidity makes a remark- 
able alteration in them, or ſuper- 
adds a Virtue of a different kind ; 
and hence it is more rarely employ- 
with this intention than purely a- 

neous or ſpirituous menſtrua. Some 
8 however, vinegar, for parti- 
cular purpoſes, excellently: aſſiſts, 
or coincides with, as ſquills, gar- 
he, ammoniacum, and others; and 
in many vaſes where this acid is it- 
ſelf principally depended on, it may 
be advantageouſly impregnated wit 
the Kavour of certain vegetables: 

moſt of the odoriferous flowers im · 

rt to it their fragrance, together 
Lad a fine purpliſu ar red colour a 


3 
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bulous matter, 


* 


violets, for inſtance, if freſh parcels 
of them are infuſed in vinegar in 
the cold for a little time, communi. 
cated to the liquor a pleaſant fla. 
vouy, and deep purpliſh red colour. 
Vinegar, like other acids, added 
to watery infuſions or decections, 
generally precipitates a part of what 
the water had diſſolved. 


 DECOCTUM ALTHAAEZ, 
| Edinb. 
Diercoction of marſbmalloaus. 
Take of 
Dried marſhmailow roots, four 
ounces; Les 
Raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 
__ouncesz + | | 
Water, ſeven pounds. 
Boil to five pounds place apart 
the ſtrained liquor till the feces 
have ſubſided, then pour out the 
elear liquor. 


Taz Ediaburgh college have | 
ſubſtituted this to the more compli- 
cated. formula of the Decoctum ad | 


Nefphriticos of their former phar- 


macopæia, and it fully anſwers the 


intentions of that preparation: it is 
intended chiefty as an emollient, to 
be liberally drank of in nephritic 
paroxyſms 4 in which caſes, by ſoft- 


ening and relaxing the parts, it 


frequently relieves the pain, and 
procures an eaſy paſſage for the ſa - 
This medicine is 
now made more fire than before, 
without any diminution of its vir- 
tue, by the rejection of wild-carrot 
ſeed, reſtharrow root, figs, linſeed, 
and liquorice, The carrot ſeeds 
were indeed unfit for this form, 24 
they give out little of their virtus 
to watery liquors. | 


Vcoc run CORNU GER- 


Dead 1 | 
peſt. 


ur 


Burnt and prepared hartſhorn, 
two ounces 3 

Gum efabic; fix drama: 

Diſtilled water, three pints. 


Boil, conſtantly ſtirring, to two 


pints, and ſtrain. 


Tais decoction is uſed as com- 
mon drink in acute diſeaſes atteud- 
ed with a looſeneſs, and where a» 


crimonious humours abound in the 


prime vir. The gum is added, in 


order to render the liquor lightly 


glatinous, and thus enable it to ſu- 
ſtain more of the calx z which it 
the ingredient on which 1he colour, 
but probably not the virtue, of the 
medicine depends upon. Calcined 
bartſnorn has na guality from which 
it ſeems capable either of conſtrin- 
ging and irengtheding the vefſels, 
giving a greater degree of conſiſt- 
ency to thin fluids, or obtunding 
acrimonious humours. It blunts 
and abſorbs acid juices; but acri- 
mony and acidity are very diffe- 
rent; there are few (perhaps none 
of the acute) diſorders of adults 
attended with the latter ; and few 
of infants are unaccompanied there- 
with. Some have propoſed ſtarch 
as an ingredient in theſe kinds of 
decoctions; a ſmall quantity of this 
ſoft gelatinous, farinaceous ſub- 
ſtance would ſeem to be greatly 
preferable to the earthy calx. It 
may be obſerved, that the water is 
not enabled by the boiling to diſ- 
ſolve any part of the dalx; and that 
in the decoction, the earth is only 
diffuſed in ſubſtance through the 
water, as it would be by agita- 
tion. | 

For theſe reaſons, this formula is 
now rejected by the Edinburgh col- 
lege, notwithſtandiag the reputa- 
tion in whick it was held by Dr 
Sydenham, and other names of the 


firſt eminence. But as an abſorbent 


* 


of a Gmilar nature, the Edinburgh 


* 
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college have introduced the follow 


Take of | 
Prepared chalk, one ances 
Pureſt refined ſugar, half an 
Mucilage of arabie, two 
 gances; 1 (3 
Rub them togetherz and add by 
degrees, f 
Water, two pounds and a half; 


Fpirituous cinnamon water, to 


" ounces, 
Mix them. 


Ix the former edition of the E- 
dinburgh pharmacopœla, a prepara- 
tion of this kind had the title of 
Decoctum cretaceum, and the chalk 
was directed to be boiled with the 
water and gum. In the prefent for- 
mula, the chalk is much more com- 
pletely ſuſpended by the mucitage 
and ſugar, which laſt gives alſo to 
the mixture an agreeable taſte; it 


is proper to employ the fineſt ſu- 


gar, as the redundant acid itt the 
coarſer kinds might form with the 
chatk 'a kind of phofphoric ſale.” It 
would perhaps have been more pro- 
per to have added an aromatie, by 


ſuſpending. the entire powder of 


cinnamon, or its oil, by means of 


the mucilage and ſugar : the me- 


thod here directed is, however, leſs 
exceptionable in this than in many 
other preparations, as the precipi- 
tated matter of the ſpirituous water 
will probably be inviſcated in the 
ſaccharine and mueilaginous matter. 
This is a very elegant form of ex« 
bibiting chalk, and is an ufeful re- 
medy in diſeaſes arifing from, or ae- 
companicd with, acidity in the pri- 
mz viz. It has been moſt frequently 
employed in fluxes proceeding from 
that cauſe, At the ſame time that 
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the mucilage ſerves to keep the 
chalk uniformly diffuſed, it alſo 


conſiderably improves its virtues by 
ſheathing the internal ſurface of the 


inteſtines ſo. often abraded in theſe 


affections. It is indeed probable, 


that chalk, as being ſomewhat a- 


firingent, is in ſome of theſe com- 
plaints preferable to magneſia; 
both, however, are improper in dy- 
ſentery, or other fluxes attended 


with putreſcent matter in the prime 


viz, or a general tendency to a pu- 
trefaction of the fluids. 


DECOCTUM CORTICIS PE: 
RUVIANI. 
Lond. 
Decoction of Perevian bark. 

Take of | 

Peruvian berk, pondered, one 
odunce; 

Diſtilled water, one pint and 

three ounces. 

Boil, for ten minutes, in a cover- 


ed veſſel, and ſtrain the liquor 
whilſt hot. 


Alxruovon a cold watery infu- 
fon of bark is in general preferable 
to any deeoct ion, yet this form has 
at leaft the advantage of being more 
guickly prepared. And the decoc- 
tion here directed, which is boiled 
enly for a ſhort time, and ſtrain- 


ed while hot, 1s preferable to _y 


other. 

This decoction ſhould be paſſed 
only through a coarſe trainer, and 
drank whilſt turbid : if ſuffered to 


Rand till clear, the more efficacious 
parts of the bark will ſubſide. We 


have formerly obſerved, that the vit- 
tues of this drug confiſt chiefly in 


its reſinous ſubſtance, which, tho? 


it. may be totally melted out by 
the heat of boiling water, .remain 


jos partially N in my 


Bt 
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Part III. 
DECOCTUM ᷑ R ENE. | 


5 3 : . 
ecodtion a clyfter. 
Take of gn 1 e 
The dried 1 of mallow, one 
ounce; 
Dried chamomile- flowers half an 
ounce; 
Water, one pint. 


Boil, and ſtrain. 4 


Tus title of BEN decoction ſuffi. 


ciently expreſſes its uſe, as the ba- 
ſis of glyſters. The ingredients 


ſhould be very lightly boiled, or at 
leaft the camomile flowers ſhould 


not be put in till towards the end, a 


part of the virtue of theſe being 
ſoon loſt by boiling. 8 


DECOCTUM PRO FOMEN- 
10. 
Lond. 

Decoction for notion, | 


The dried leaves of fries 

wood, 
The dried tops of ſea - wormwood, 

Dried erer, each 
one ounce; 

Dried bay-leaves, half an ounce; 

Diſtilled water, ſix pints. 

Boil them a little, and ſtrain. 


| 'DECOCTUM COMMUNE. 


Edinb. 
Common decaction. 
Wee 
Camomile- flowers, one ounce; 
Carvy ſeeds, half an ounce ; 
Water, five pounds. 
Boil. a quarter of an hour, and 
ſtrain. 8 


Tui e e * intended to 


anſwer the purpoſes of both the 
foregoing. It is leſs loaded with 
the ingredients than either, but not 
er for that view _ bw uſe- 


1. ö * 11 
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It is indeed to be acknowledged, a pint of water, and boil the bar- 
that theſe impregnations are for the ley a little time. This water be- 
moſt part unneceſſary for the pur- Sing thrown away, add the di- 
poſe of glyſters ; and in ordinary ftilled water, boiling, to the bar- 
caſes the weight of the water uſu- ley; boil it to two pints, and 


ne ally ſolicits a diſcharge before theſe ſtrain. 
medicines can produce any effect. EY | | 
an As fomentations, their yirtuesin DECOCTUM HORDEI COM- 
| our opinion are totally to be aſcri- N POSIT UM. EY 5 
bed to the influence of the warm Lond. 


water. And when the herbs them- Compound decoction of barley. 
ſelves are applied, they act only as Take of 
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f- retaining heat and moiſture for a The decoction of barley, two } 
Jas longer time." pints; | | | j 
ts . | Raiſins, ſtoned, HE f 
at DECOCTUM HELLEBORI. PFigs, ſliced, each two ounces; 1 
ld 60/9 ee Liquorice- ront, ſliced and brui- Wb: 
2 Diecoction of hellebore. ſed, half an ounce 17 
ng Tale oe 1 8 TED Diſtilled water, one pint. 1 ; | 
The root of white hellebore, pow- Boil to two pints, and ſtrain. 1 
dered, one ounce; 5 | - £20 BY 
. Diſtilled water, two pints;  DECOCTUM HORDET. 1 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two Edinb. Ro 5 
ounces. x Fn  Barley-water. 
Boil the water with the root to Take ol 
one pint ; and, the liquor be-  Pearl-barley, two ounces; 
Ne ing cold and ſtrained, add to it Water, five pints. 1 7 1 
the ſpirit. TDirſt waſh the barley from the mealy 
d, | 3 33 matter that adheres to it with 
ch Wurrs hellebore, as we formerly ſome cold water; then boil it a 
obſerved, is now very rarely employed little with about half a pint of 
; internally; and the preſent formu- freſh water, which will acquire 
la is entirely intended for external +a conſiderable tinge from it. 
uſe. Recourſe is ſometimes had to Throw away this tinged water; 
it with advantage in cutaneous e- put the barley into the water 
ruptions, particularly in tinea capi- preſcribed, made firſt to boil; and 
tis. But where the incruſtations © continue the boiling till half the 
are entirely removed, leaving a very water be waſted, *_ 
tender ſkin, it is neceſſary that the 91 1 1 85 ITS 
decoction ſhould be diluted previous Tussz liquors are to be drank 
to its employment. | freely, as a diluter, in fevers and 
| | | other diſorders :. hence it is of con- 
d DECOCTUM HORDEI. ſequence that they ſhould be pre- 
| Lond, pared ſo as to be as elegant aud a- 
Diecoction of harley. greeable as poſſible; for this reaſon 
0 Take af n ; they are inſerted in the pharmaco- 
ge  Pearl-barley, two ounces; pia, aud the ſeveral circumſtances 
h Diſtilled water, four pints. whichcontribute to their elegance ſet 
It The barley being firſt waſhed with down; if any one of them be omit- 
I cold water from the adhering ted, the beverage will be leſs grate- 
1 impurities, pour upon it about half ful. However trivial medicines of 


this 


this daſs may appear to be, they are 
of greater importance in the cure of 
acute diſesſes than many more ela- 
$Sorate preparations. | 
Batley-wuter, however, is much 
more frequently prepared by nurſes 
than apothecaries, particularly in 
its fimple flare. The compound de- 
coction contains a large proportion 
of ſaccharine and mucilaginous 
matter, and may be employed for 
the ſame purpoſes as the deeoctam 
Uthez of the Edinburgh pharma - 
copœia. EE me 


DECOCTUM LIGNORUM. 
| Edin. 1 8 


Decochion of the woods. 
Take of 
Guaiacum ſaw-duft, three oun- 
ces; . 
Raifins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 
ounces; 
Saſſafras wood, ſhaved, 
Liquorice, ſliced, each orjieounee; 
Boil the guaiacum and raiſins with 
the water, over a gentle fire, to 
the conſumption ef one half: 
adding, towards the end, the ſaſ- 
fafras and liquor iee. Strain out 
the liquor; and having ſuffered 
it to reſt for ſome time, pour off 
the clear from the feces without 


Furs decoction is very well con- 


trived ; and if its uſe be duly con- 
tinued, it will do great ſervice in 


-fome cutaneous diſeaſes, in what has 
been called foulneſs of the blood and 
2 and in ſome diſorders of the 


breaſt; particularly in phlegmatic 


"Habits. It may be taken by itſelf to 
the quantity of a quarter of a pint 
two or three times a day, or uſed as 
an uffrſtant in a courſe of mercurial 
or -antimonial alteratives; the pa- 


tient in either eaſe keeping warm, 


in order to promote the operation 


of the medicine. The faw-duſt ex- | 
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poſes a larger furface to the aclion 
of the water than the ſhavings, di. 


rected in the former edition of thy 
pharmacopceia. | 


DECOCTUM SARSAPA. 
| RILLA. | 
Decodtion of farſaparilila. 
Take of 225 he 5 
The root of farſaparilla, fliced, 
fix ounces ; | 
Diſtilled water, eight pints. 
Macerate for two hours, with an 
heat of about 195 then take 
| out the root, and bruiſe it; re. 
turn the bruiſed root to the li. 
- quor, and again macerate it for 
two hours. Then, the liquor 
being boiled to the meaſure of 
four pints, preſs it. out, and 
ſtrain. - | 


Tux ſarſaparilla decoction is an ar. 
ticle in very common ufe, particularly 
in venereal affections. And there can 
be little doubt, that by this proceſi 
the medical powers of the ſarſapa . 
rilla are fully extracted. But it hat 
of late been much queſtioned, whe- 
ther this article be in any degree in- 
titled to the high character which 
was once given of it. Some, 2 


we have already obſerved, are even 
diſpofed to deny its poſſeſſing any 


medical property whatever: But the 
general opinion is, that it has ſome · 
what of a diaphoretic effect; and 
this effect is more readily obtained 
when it is exhibited under the form 
of decoction than under any other. 


DECOCTUM SARSAPA.- 
 RILLE COMPOSITUM. 


| —_ 8 
Compound decoction of ſarſaparilla. 
WW 
The root of farfaparilla, fliced 
and bruiſed,' ſix onnees; 
Bark of the root of faſfafras, 

Shavings of guaiacum-wood, L 

| 15 


* 


Liqidrice-foots bruiſed, of each 
one QUNCE 3 
Bark of the root of mezereon 
three drams; | 
Diſtilled water, ten pints. 
Macerate, with a gentle heat, for 
fix hours; then boil it down to 
five pints, adding towards the end 
of the boiling the bark of the 
root of mezereon, and ſtrain the 
liquor. | FI. | 


Tuis compound decoction is an 


elegant mode of preparing an ar- 


ticie once highly celebrated under 


the title of the Lifton diet drink. 
That formula, for a long time after 
its arſt introduction into Britain, 


was kept a (eeret 5 but an account 


of the method of preparation was 


at length publiſhed in the Phyfical 


and Literary Eſſays of Edinburgh, 


by Dr Donald Monro. And of the 
formula there given, which is in 
many reſpects an unchemical one, 
the preſent may juſtiy be eonſidered 
as an improvement. Even in its o- 


riginal form, but ſtill more in the 


preſent ſtate, there can be no doubt, 
that it furniſhes us with a very uſc- 
ful medicine, particularly in thoſe 


obſtinate ulcers originating from 


venereal infe tion, which reſiſt the 
power of mercury. And it is highly 
probable, that its good effects, 
principally depend on the impreg 
nation it receives from the meze- 
reon. Perhaps, however, even thus 
improved, it is more complicated and 
expenſive than is neceflary : At 
leaſt we are inclined to think, that 


every ee derived from it, 


may with equal eaſe and certainty 


be obtained, from impregnating 
with the mezereen in the manner 
here directed, a {imple decoction of 
the guaiacum, bardana, or althea, 
without having recourſe to ſeveral 
articles, or employing one ſo expen · 
kre as the ſarſaparilla. | 


DECOCTUM SENEKA, 


F 
Diococtian off ſenthas | 
Take of * 
Seneka, or rattleſnake · root, one 
dunce; | : 
Water, two pounds. 


Boll to ſixteen ounces, and ftraia, 


Taz virtues of this decoRion 
will be eaſily ungerſtagd from theſe 
of the root from which it is pre- 
pared. The doſe, in hydropie cafes, 
and rheumatic, or art\ritis com- 
plaints, is te ounces, to be repeats 
ed three or four times a-day, ac- 
cording to its effect. 


' DECOCTUM ULMI. 
Lond. 


Take of 
The freſh inner-bark of eim, 
| bruiſed, four ounces; 
Diſtilled water, four pints, - 


-Boil to two pints, and ſtrain, 


Ir bas been chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, under this form of decoc- 
tion, that the elm-bark has been 


employed for combating thoſe en- : 


tancous eruptions againk which it 
has of late been fo highly celebra- 
ted. Any experience which we 
have had of it, however, in actual 
practice, by no means confirms che 


very fay2urable account which {ome | 


have given of its uſe, 
| MUCILAGO AMxL I. 
| Lond. | 


Mucilage of arch. 

Take of . 
Starch, three drams; 
Diſtilled water, one pint. 

Rub the ſtarch, by degrees adding 
the diſtilled water; then bail it 
o little tive + 


Tus mucilage thus formed of 


ſtarch 1 uſeful for anſweri 
| an mel 
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theſe purpoſes where a glutinous 


ſubſtance is required, and in parti- 
cular it is often ſucceſsfully employ- 


ed under the form of glyſter. 


MUCILAGO ARABICI 
| GUMMI. Fe 
„ ͤ „ oe REY 
Mucilage of gum arabic 
Take of 4 2 6 e 
Gum arabic, powdered, four 
ounces; © 


Boiling diſtilled water, eigh 


ounces. | 


Rub the gum with the water until 


it be diflolve e. 


MUCILAGO GUMMI ARA- 
| ces i ng 
Eg S 
ucilage of gum arabic. 
Take of 4 er 1 TTL, 
Gum arabic, beat into powder, 
and warm water, each equal 
weights. 71 | 
Digeſt, and frequently ftir them till 
the gum be difſolved, then preſs 
the ſolution through linen. 


Ir is very neceſſary to paſs the 


mucilage thro? linen in order to free 
it from pieces of wood and other im- 
purities, which always adhere-to the 
gum; the linen may be placed in a 


funnel. 

- Mucilage of gum arabic is very 
uſeful in many operations in phar- 
Macy : it is alſo much uſed for pro- 
perties peculiar to thoſe ſubſtan- 
ces of its own claſs, and of all the 
gums it ſeems to be the pureſt, 


MUCILAGO GUMMI TRA- 
++ GACANTHE. 

EP: pk Edinb. - 
Mucilage of gum tragacanth. 

ake of : a 


Gum tragacanth, powdered one 
ounce ; | 
Hot water, eight ounces. 


Macerate twenty-four hours; then 


mix them, by rubbing. briſkly, 
4 
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that the gum may be difſolred; 
and preſs the mucilage through 
: linen cloth; e | 


Tuts gum is more difficultly (6. 
luble in water than gum arabic, and 


| ſeems to be conſiderably more adhe. 


five ; it is therefore fitter for form. 
ing troches, and ſuch like purpoſes 
It has been thought to be more ye. 
culiarly what has been called ; 
pectoral, than the other guns; 


but this does not ſeem to be cer. 


tainly founded. This mucilage iz 
perhaps preferable to the foregoing 
in thoſe operations in pharmacy 


where much tenacity is required; 


as in the ſuſpenſion of mercury, ot 
other ponderous bodies. 


MUCILAGO SEMINIS CV. 
 DONII MALI. 
Lond. 

* Mucilage of quince-ſeed. 
Take of $ th a Fe 
Seeds of the quince, one dram 
Diſtilled water, eight ounces, by 

meaſure. : 


Boil with a ſlow fire until the water 


thickens; then paſs it thro linen, 


Tuis is a pleaſant ſoft mucilage, 
of a ſomewhat ſweetiſh taſte, and 
light agreeable ſmell ; in theſe re- 
ſpects, and in its eaſy ſolubility in 
water, it differs from the mucilage 
of gum tragacanth, to which ſome 
have fappoted it fimilar: it ha 
another difference, to its diſadvan- 
tage, being apt to grow mouldy in 
keeping. ö | | 


INFUSUM GENTIANE COM: 
POSITUM.. | 
4 Lend. | 
Compound infufton of gentian. 


Take of 


The root of gentian, one dram ; 

Freſh. outer- rind of lemons, half 

= ounces: 

Dried outer-rind of Seville o- 
ranges, one dram and an oy 


« 


lj 


, 


..- meaſure. TS 
Macerate ſor an hour, and ſtrain. 


INFUSUM A MARUM. + 
: Edinb. | 
©» Bitter inſuſion. 
Take of | 
Gentian root, half an ounce ; 
Dried peel- of Seville oranges, 
one dram ; 
| Coriander ſeeds, half a dram; 
Proof - ſpirit, four ounces; 
Water, one pound. - 
Firſt, pour on the ſpirit, and three 
hours thereafter add the water; 
then macerate without heat for a 


night, and train. 


Boiling water, twelve ounces, by 


Taxse formulæ do not materially 


differ. That of the London college 


is the moſt epeditious mode of pre- 
paration: But that of the Edinburgh 
college poſſ-ſs other advantages, 
which are in our opinion more-than 
ſufficient to outweigh that circum- 
ſtance, . 

In the former edition of the E- 
dinburgh Pharmacopoeia, the water 
was directed to be boiling: this was 
at leaſt unneceſſary, and was pro- 
bably liable to the objections obſer- 
red againſt decoctious. The proof 
ſpirit is alſo an uſeful addition to 
the infuſum amarum, as it now 
ſtands in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia: beſides that it aſſiſts in ex- 
tracting the re ſinous parts, and pre- 
ſerving the infuſion from fermenta- 
tion, it communicates an agreeable 
pungency to the liquor: to anſwer 
in ſome meaſure theſe intentions, it 
was formerly directed to add to the 
filtrated liquor a quantity of aqua 
aromatica. This was certainly a 


piece of very bad pharmacy; for, 
belides hn. ſpintt in gk prepa- 
ration, when diluted with the water 
of the infuſion, was now ao longer 
able to retain the ſuſpended matter, 
it would alſo diſpoſe the infuſion to 
the part with its proper extractive 
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matter; and in this way the reſi- 
nous matter of the aqua aromat ica, 
and the gummy parts of the infu- 
ſum amarum, would both in ſome 
degree ſeparate to the bottom of 
the veſſel; by the formula now laid 
down, the infuſion contains the 
different principles of the ingre- 
dients in a manner more nearly ap- 
proaching to their natural and en- 
tire ſtate. | 


INFUSUM SENNESIMPLEX. 
T7 Lond. 
Simple infuſion of ſenna 
Take of +: © hrs | 
Senna, an ounce and a half; 
Singer, powdered, one dram ; 


Boiling diſtilled water, one pint. 


Macerate them for one hour, in a 
covered veſſel ; and, the liquor, 
being cold, ſtrain it. | 


Tuts, although a fimple, is a 


very elegant infuſion of ſenna, the 


ginger acting as an uſeful corri- 
gens. But if the ſenna were em- 
ployed to the quantity of a dram 
and a half or two drams only, with 
the ſame menſtruum in place of the 
quantity here ordered, it would be 
a no leſs uſeful medicine, and might 
be employed for one doſe, as it is 
of advantage that it ſhould be uſed 
freſh as here prepared. Of the pre- 
ſent infuſion, an ounce or two is a 
ſufficient doſe. | | 


INFUSUM SENNA TARTA- 
B 
| Lond. 
Tartariſed infuſion of ſenna. 
Take of | 
Senna, one ounce and a half 
Coriander- ſeeds, bruiſed, half an 
ounce; + 
Cryſtals. of tartar, two drams; 
- Diſtilled water, one pint. 
Diſſolve the cryſtals of tartar by 
bailing in the water; then pour 


the water, as yet boiling, on the 


ſenna and ſeeds. Macerate for an 
$6 1 . | hour 
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hout ina covered veſſel, and train 
when cold. - PERS 
In the laſt edition of the London 
pharmacopwia this had the name of 


5 jnſuſum ſerie commun. 1 


Formerly an alkaline ſalt was us 


ſed in the infulion of fenna, inflead 


of the acid one here directed. The 
firſt was ſuppoſed to promote the 
operation of the medicine, by ſu- 


peradding a degree of purgative vir- 
tue of its own, and by enabling the 


water to extract ſomewhat more 
from the capital ingredient than it 
would be capable of doing by it- 
ſelf ; whilſt acids were alleged to 


have rather 8 contrary effect. Ex- 


perience, however, has ſufficiently 


ſhown, that alkaline falts increaſe 


the offenſivene is of the ſeuna, whillt 
cryſtals of tartar. confiderably im- 
prove the colour of the infuſion, 


nnd likewiſe render the taſte to 


ſome perſons lefs diſagreeable. So- 
luble tartar ſhould ſeem a good ins 


"—_ in theſe kinds of compo- 


tions; 8s it not only improves the 
taſte, but promotes the purgative 


virtue of the medicine ; this addi+- 
| tion alſo reuders the infuſion leſs apt 


to gripe, or occaſioa flatulencies. 


| INFUSUM TAMARINDO- 
CUM cum SENNA. 
Edinb. © | 


| Infuſion of tamarinds with ſenna. 


Take of 
Tamarinds, fix drams ; Ty 
Cryſtals of tartar, 
Senna, each one dram ; 


Coriander ſeeds, half a dram; 


Red candied ſugar, half an ounce; 


Boiling water, eight ounces. 


Macerate in a cloſe earthen veſlel, 


which has not been vitrified with 
lead; ſtir the liquor new and 
then, and after it has ſtood four 
hours ſtrain it. It may alſs be 
made with double, triple, &c. 
_ the quantity of ſenna. 
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Dor this and rhe former infu- 
ſions might be made with cold water, 
By this means the aromatic quality 
of the coriander ſeeds would robably 
be extracted in a more ella (tate; 
but the cryſtals of tartar are fo dif. 
ficultly ſoluble in old water, that 
for extemporaneous uſe it is in ſome 
meaſure neeeffary 10 prepare them 
in the manner here directed: it is 
not indeed probable, that when 
ſuch ſoluble matters as acids aud 
ſugar are preſented to water, the 
water ſhall be able to extract ſuch 
a gnantity of the finer volatile 
part of aromatics, as to afford any 
conſiderable flavour to the liquor: 
where an aromatic is #equired, we 
would therefore propoſe, that ſome 
egrecable aromatic water ſhould be 
mixed with the liquor immediately 
before ſwallowing it; or that a 
quantity of an arematic oit ſhould 


be incorporated with the cold infu- 


Gon by means of gum, or part of 
the fugaft Which we might reſerve 
for that purpoſe. It is a very neceſ. 


ſary eaution not to make this infu- 


ſion in veſlels glazed with lead, o- 
therwife the aeid might corrode the 


lead, and communicate its poiſons 


ous effects to the infuſion. 
Both theſe infuſions are mild and 


uſeſul purges, the latter is particu- 


tar is excellently fuited for delicate 
ſtomachs, at- the fame time that it 
is very mueh caleulated for febrile 
and other acute diſeaſes. It is ob- 
ſervable, that ſugar added to neu- 
tral ſalts, rather inerea ſes than dimi- 
niſhes their nauſeouſneſs; but when 
uſed along with an aeid, ſuch as ta- 
marinds, or a ſalt wherein the acid 
predominates, as in cryſtals of tar- 
tar, it is found very much to im- 
prove their taſte : the acid in this 
infuſion, or rather the combinatlon 
of acid and ſweet, are found to co- 
ver the taſte of the ſenna very el 
feQually ; the aromatic ſerves alſo 


the ſame purpeſe, but would — 


but th 
for iu. 
liquor 
burnt 
ture d 
an in: 
firſt, a 
an apf 
added 
ken it 
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haps be better applied in the way 
above propoſed. : 


INFUSUM ROSE. 
e Lab 
| Reg fron of the ſs. 

Take of 4 
Red roſe-buds, the heels being 
cut off; half an ounce ; 
Vitriolic acid, diluted, 

drams; 


Boiling diſtilled water, two pints 
and a half; 


three 


Double-refined ſugar, one ounce 


and a half. | 
To the water, firſt poured on the 
petals in a glaſs veſſel, add the 
diluted vitriohc acid, and ma- 
cerate for half an hour. Strain 
-the liquor when cold, and add 
the ſugar. 


INFUSUM vulgo TI Lern 
ROSARUM. 
Edinb. _ 

7 on commonly called tinfure of 


FOES. 
Take of 4 


Red roſes, dried, one ounce ; 
Boiling water, five pounds; 
Vitriolic acid, one dram; 
White ſugar, two Ounces. - 


Macerate the roſes with the boiling - 


water in an unglazed veſſel four 


hours; then having poured on 


the acid, ſtrain the liquor, and 
add the ſugar. 75 


Sous haw direQted the ok 
zeid to be dropped upon the roſes 
before the water is put to them; 
but this method is certainly faulty: 
for tuch of the roſes as this cauſtic 
liquor falls upon undiluted, will be 
bunt up by it, and have their tex- 
ture deſtroyed. Others have made 
an infuſion of the roſes in water 
lirſt, and then added the acid, from 
an apprehenſion, that if this acid be 


added to the water, it would wea- 


oo its power as A menſtruum; but 
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whatever the acid ſpirit will hinder 
the water from extracting, it muſt 


precipitate if added afterwards 3. 


though, in this preparation, the vi- 


triolic acid bears ſo ſmall a propor- 


tion to the water; that its effects in 
this reſpect will be very little; and 
it appears to be of little conſe- 
quence which of the two ways be 
followed, only that by the above 
formula the veſſels are. expoſcd a 
ſhorter time to the action of the a- 
cid, The infuſion ſhould be made 


in a glaſs or ſtone-ware veſſel, ra- 


ther than a glazed eaithen one; for 


the acid will be apt to corrode the 
glazing of the latter. 
This infuſion is of an elegant red 


colour, and makes a very grateful 
addition to juleps in hæmorrha- 


gies, and in all caſes which require 
mild coolers and ſubaſtringents: it 
is ſometimes taken with boluſes or 
electaries of the bark, and likewiſe 


makes a good gargle ; but although 


in our pharmacopœias it has its name 
from the roſes, yet its virtues are to 


be aſcribed chiefly, or perhaps ſole- 


ly, to the vitriolic acid. 


INFUSUM RHETI. 
Eadinb. 
Inſuſion id rhubarb. 

Take of 
Rhubarb, half an ounce ; 
Bolling water, eight ounces 
Spirituous cinnamon water, one 

ounce. 

Macerate the rhubarb in a glaſs 
veſſel with the boiling water 
for a night ; then having added 
the cinnamon water, {train the 
liquor. | 


In this infuſion cold water might. 
perhaps. be employed with advan- 
tage; we alſo object to the ſpiritu- 
ous cinnamon water on the fame 
grounds as we did before to the a- 
qua-aromatica in the infuſum ama- 
rum of the former edition of the 
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Edinburgh pharmacopœia: this, 
however, appears to be one of the 
beſt preparations of rhubarb, when 
deſigned as a purgative ; water ex- 
tracting its virtue more effectually 


than either vinbus or ſpirituous 
menſtrua: in this reſpe& rhubarb 


differs from moſt of the other vege- 

table catharticsz and we think the 
London college might have given it 
a place in their Pharmacopceia as 
well as the vinum or tinctura rha- 
barbari. 


AQUA CALCIS. 
WV Lond. 
5 Lime. auater. 

—: m8 
Quicklime, half a pound; 
Boiling diſtilled water, twelve 
„„ N 

Mix, and ſet it aſide in a covered 
veſſel for one hour; then pour 
off the liquor, which keep in a 
cloſe veſſel. 5 8 


| Edinb. 90 
Take half a pound of freſh-burnt 
quicklime, put it into an earthen 
veſſel, and gradually ſprinkle up- 
on it four ounces of water, keep- 
ing the veſſel ſhut whilſt the lime 
grows hot and falls into powder. 
Then pour upon it twelve pounds 
of water, and mix the lime 
thoroughly with the water by 
ſtirring. After the lime has ſub- 
ſided renew the flirring ; and let 
this be done about ten times, al- 
ways keeping the veſſel ſhut (du- 
ring the ebullition), that the ac- 
ceſs of the air may be the more 
effectually prevented, Laſtly, let 
the water be filtered thro' paper 
placed in a funnel cloſe ſhut at its 
top; and it muſt be kept in very 

© cloſe veſſels. N 


Tas reaſon of adding the water 
by degrees to the lime is, that when 
poured on at once, it reduces the 


external part to a kind of mnd 


lime is far from yielding all its ſo. 


pregnation to many freſh quantities 


upon the ſurface. This cruft is not 


ticle Fixed Alx. The ſeparation 


ſoluble earth, leaving the water per. 
fectly infipid. 


moſphere: and the mild inſoluble 


'S 


ſubſtance, or ſoft paſte, which in 
ſome meaſure defends the internal 
part from being acted upon by the 
water. It does not appear that the 
different proportions of water in 
the two above preſcriptions occa. 
fioa any ſenſible difference in the 
ſtrength of the product; the quick. 


luble parts to either proportion; 
the remainder giving a ſtrorg in- 


of water, though not fo ſtrong a 
to the firſt. The caution of kerping 
the water in cloſe-ſtopt veſſels ought 
to be ſtrictly attended to; for in 
open ones the calcareous matter 
diſſolved in the liquor ſoon begins 
to ſeparate; and forms a white crult 


of a ſaline nature, as ſome have i- 
magined; but an inſipid earth, no 
longer miſcible with watery liquors, 
The theory of the production of 
this earth will be eaſily underſtood 
from what we have ſaid on the ar- 


firſt takes place at the ſurface, as 
being the part immediately applied 
to the common air: as long as the 
cruſt remains entire, the cloſſneſs 
of its texture ſo excludes the ait, 
that the reſt of the matter ſtill re- 
mains impregnated with lime; but 
when this pellicle is broke by any 
means, it ſoon ſinks to the bottom, 
and expoſes a new ſurface for the 
ſeparation of the lime. In this way 
a ſucceſſion of cruſts and precipita. 
tions are formed, till the whole ot 
the once cauſtic and foluble quick. 
lime is now found at the bottom 0 
the veſſel in the ſtate of a mild in. 


The formation of theſe- cruſts 
and their ſucceſſive precipitation, 
are owing to the abſorption of fr. 
ed air or aerial acid from the at- 
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hate of theſe precipitations is alſo 
owing to the ſame cauſe. | 

The diftilled water recommend- 
ed by the London college is cer- 
tainly preferable to common foun- 
fain water; the purity of which can 
rarely be depended upon. | 

Lime-water has been thought of 
great ſervice in ſcrophulous com- 
plaints ; but perhaps on no very 
good foundation. It has alſo been 
uſed both internally and externally 
for various affections of the ſkin, It 
ſeems to be very conſiderably a- 
ſtringent, and has been uſeful in 
ſome kinds of alvine fluxes, in dia- 
betes, leucorrhœa, and in ſundry 
other diſorders proceeding from a 
laxity or debility of the ſolids. 

Its more common uſe is in af- 
fections of the ſtomach accompanied 
with acidity and flatulence. For 
which laſt complaint, the mild, or 
acrated earths, are leſs proper on ac- 
count of the ſeparation of air on 
their meeting with an acid in the 
ſtomach. Lime-water is alſo ca- 
pable of diffolving mucus ; and may 
therefore be uſed where a redun- 
dance of the inteſtinal mucus affords 
a nidus for worms, or gives riſe to 
other complaints. It has alſo been 
found, that lime-water injected in- 
to the anus immediately kills aſca- 
rides, The lithontriptic powers of 
line water ſeem at preſent to be 
much doubted. Lime-water is gi- 
ven in doſes proportioned to the na- 
ture of the complaints; in ſome ea- 
les, as in diabetes, it may be given 
in divided portions to the extent of 
two quarts a-day. It is uſed ex- 
ternally for waſhing what are called 
foul or ill-conditioned ulcers : it is al- 
ſo injected into the vagina and other 
parts affected with preternatural diſ- 
charges from laxity. 6 
The uſe of lime · water n ſeurvy 
8 very doubtful, 
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ACETUM SCILLE. ' 


Take of 


CSIR ee oor ———— 2 


- 


Lond. 
Vinegar of ſquill. 
Squills, freſh dried, one pound; 
Vinegar, ſix pints; 1 
Proof - ſpirit, half a pint. 


Macerate the ſquills in the vinegar, 


with a gentle heat, in a glaſs 


veſſel, for four - and- twenty hours; 


then preſs out the liquor, and 
ſet it by that the feces}may ſub- 


fide : laſtly, pour off the liquor, 


and add to it the ſpirit. 


ACETUM SCILLITICUM. 


Edinb. 
Squill vinegar. 


Take of 


Dried root of ſquills, two oun- 
cen; 
Diſtilled vinegar, two pounds and 

a half; | 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, three 


M 


ounces. | 
acerate the ſquills with the vine 
gar eight days; then preſs out 


the vinegar, to which add the 


ſpirit 5 and when the feces have 


ſubſided, pour out the clear li- 
quor. e 


' VineGaR of ſquills is a medicine 


of 


great antiquity 5 we find in a 


treatiſe attributed to Galen, an ac- 
count of its preparation, and of 


many particular virtues then aſeri- 
bed to it. 
mulant, aperient, and what is called 


It is a very powerful ſti- 


an attenuant of tenacious juices: 
and hence is frequently uſed, with 
great ſucceſs, in diſorders of the 
breaſt occafioned by a load of thick 
viſcid phlegm, and for promoting urine 


in 


hydropic caſes. The doſe of this 


medicine is from a dram to half an 


ou 


the firſt paſſages, it may be given at 


nce: where crudities abound ini 


firſt in a larger doſe, to evacuate 


them by vomiting. It is moſtconve- 
| I 


12 niently 
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niently exhibited along with cinna- 
mon, or other agreeable aromatic 
waters, which prevent the nauſea it 
would otherwiſe, even in ſmall do- 
ſes, be apt to occaſion. 


ACETUM AROMATICUM. 
| "BMC > 
Aromatic vinegar. 
Take of 
Tops of Roſemary, 
Leaves of ſage, each four oun- 
ces; x 
Flowers of lavender, two ounces; 
Cloves, two drams; 
Vinegar, eight pounds, 
Macerate for four hours, expreſs the 
liquor, and ftrain it. . 


Tuis may be confidered as an e- 


legant improvement of what had 
formerly a place in the foreign 
pharmacopœias, under the title of 
Acetum prophylacticum, which con- 
tained not only the preſent articles, 
but alſo a. confuſed farrago of o- 
thers, as wormwood, rue, garlic, 
cinnamon, &c. | 


It is ſaid, that during the plague 


at Marſcilles, four perſons, by the uſe 
of the acetum prophylacticum as a 
preſervative, attended unhurt, multi- 
tudes of. thoſe who were infected; 
that under colour of thoſe ſervices, 
they robbed both the fick and the 
dead; and that one of them being 
afterwards apprehended, ſaved him- 
ſelf from the gallows by diſcover- 
ing the remedy. The preparation 


was hence called Vinaigre des qua- 


ere voleurs ; The vinegar ot the 
„„ four thieves.” It is not to be 
doubted, that vinegar, impregnated 


with antiſeptic vegetables, will con- 
tribute greatly to prevent the ef- 


fects of contagious air. And in the 

- Preſent acetum aromaticum, we 

have a ſtronger and better impreg- 

nation, than from the numerous ar- 

ticles which were before employed. 

We are far, however, from imagin- 
\ 4 : 
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ſtate, for impregnating with anti. 


to the eyes, it will in general te- 


ing that it will be able to counterag 
the contagion of the plague: hut i 
may on different occaſions be more 
powerful than vinegar in its {imple 


ſeptic vapours the chambers of the 
ſick, f i 


ACETUM ROSACEUM, 
Sueb. 

PVPinegar of roſes. 

Take of K . 5 

The flowers of red roſes dried, 
any quantity; add to them 
twelve times their weight of vi 
negar. 

Macerate for four days, and ſtrain 


through paper. 
Tais has has been chiefly made 


uſe of for embrocating the head and 
temples in ſome kinds of headach, 
&c. in which it has now and then 
been of ſervice. It has alſo been 
uſed for certain caſes of ophthal. 
mia. But before it can be applied 


quire to be diluted with water. 


ACETUM LYTHARGYRI. 
„„ Suæc. 

: Vinegar of litharge. 

Take of 
Litharge, triturated, halfa pound; 
Vinegar, two pounds. 

Digeſt them together frequently, 

ſtirring the mixture wich a wood. 
en rod, till the colour of blue 
paper be not changed by the u. 
negar ; preſerve for uſe the clear 

liquor which is above the fed: 

ment. 


Tuis liquor is of the ſame r. 
ture with ſolutions of ſaccharum ſa 
turni, or cerufſa acetata, as !t # 
now called. It is only uſed exter- 
nally, againſt cutaneous eruption 
redneſs, inflammations, &c. But 
even in theſe caſes ſome think it 15 
not void of danger: and it “ al- 
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Chap. 19. 
leged, that there are examples of its 
contiuued uſe having occahoned 
ſundry ill conſequences. Of this, 
however, we are very doubtful. 
But by means of the ceruſſa acetata 
every purpoſe to be anſwered by 
this may be accompliſhed. This 
liquor differs only in the propor- 
tions from the aqua lythargyri ace- 
tatiof the London pharmacopœia. 


ACETUM COLCHICI. 
#, Roſe. 
Vinegar of colchicum. 
Take of 
The recent root of colchicum 
cut into flices, one ounce ; _ 
Vinegar, one pound, 
Macerate with a gentle heat for 
two days; then ſtrain after flight 
expreſſion. | 


Arruoven in our pharmaco- 
pœias a place be given to the oxy- 
mel and ſyrup of colchicum, both 
of which are formed from the vine- 
gar, yet the vinegar itſelf is not 
directed to be kept in its ſeparate 
ſtate: Under this form however it 
may often be employed with advan- 


tage. | 


INFUSUM KINKINE. - 
Suec. 


Infuſion of Peruvian bark. 
Take of | 


and a half; 
Spring water, boiling, a pound 
and an half, 
Digeſt for two hours, ſhaking the 
veſſel frequently; then ſtrain the 
liquor with expreſſion. 


Tax Peruvian bark, as we have 


already had occaſion to obſerve, 


gives out its medical properties to 


water not leſs readily in the way of 


Infuſion than of decoction. And 


in the former, the extractire matter 


18 even more in a ſtate of ſolution. 
infuſion, however, not only 


Peruvian bark, bruiſed, an ounce 


Decoctions and Infftons. \ Bor 


more elegant, but ſtronger than the 
preſent, might be obtained, from 
employing cold water in place of 
boiling water, and from continu- 
ing the maceration for a greater 
length of time. - But in whatever 
manner it be formed, an infuſion 
will often fit upon the ſtomach, 


when the bark either in ſubſtance or _ 


decoction cannot be retained. 


AQUA PICEA. 
Tar. water. 
Take of 


Tar, two pounds; 
Water, one gallon; 

Stir them ſtrongly together with a 
wooden rod ; and after ſtanding 
to ſettle for twelve hours, pour 
off the water for uſe, | 


Tar-wATER has lately been re- 


commended to the world as a cer- 


tain and ſafe medicine in almoſt all 
diſeaſes ; a flow yet effectual altera- 
tive in cachexies, ſcurvies, chloro- 
tic, hyſterical, hypochondriacal, and 
other chronical complaints; and a 


ſudden remedy in acute diſtempers 


which demand immediate relief, as 


Pleuriſies, peripneumonies, the ſmall- 


pox, and all kinds of fevers in ge- 
neral. The medicine, though cer- 
tainly far inferior to the character 
that has been given of it, is doubt- 
leſs in many caſes of conſiderable u- 
tility : it ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe 
and occaſions ſome conſiderable e- 
vacuation, generally by perſpiration 


or urine, though ſometimes by ſtool - 


or vomit. Hence it is ſuppoſed to 
act by increaſing the vis vitæ, and 


enabling nature to expel the morbi- 


fc humours. 


We ſhall here. inſert, from the 


firſt public recommender of this li- 


quor ( Biſhop Berkeley), ſome ob- 


ſervations on the manner of uſing 


it. Tar-water, when right, is not 
«© paler than French, nor deeper 


coloured than Spaniſh white-wine, 


« and full as clear; if there be bot 
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a ſpirit very ſenſibly perceived in 
drinking, you may conclude the 
tar-water 18 not good. It may 
be drank either cold or warm. In 
colics, I take it to be beſt warm. 
As to the quantity, in common 
chronical indiſpoſitions, a pint 
a-day may ſuffice, taken on an 


* empty ſtomach, at two or four 


times, to wit, night and morn- 
ing, and about two hours after 
dinner and breakfaſt : more may 
be taken by ſtronger ſtomachs. 
But thoſe whe labour under great 
and inveterate maladies, muſt 


drink a greater quantity, at leaſt 
a quart every twenty-four hours. 
All of this claſs muſt have much 
patience and perſeverance in the 
* uſe of this, as well as of all other 


medicines, which, though ſure, 
muſt yet in the nature of things 
be ſlow in the cure of inveterate 
chronical diſorders. In acute ca- 
ſes, fevers of all kinds, it muſt 
be drank in bed, warm, and in 
great quantity (the fever ſtill'en- 
abling the patient to drink), per- 
haps a pint every hour, which I 


have known to work ſurpriſing 
cures. But it works ſo quick, 
and pives ſuch ſpirits, that the 


patients often think themſelves 
cured before the fever has quite 
left them.” | 


_. Notwithſtanding theſe encomi- 
ums, tar water ſeems to be faſt lo- 
ſing its reputation. It is not pro- 
bable that water can take up any of 
the more aCtive principles of the 
tar; and it would perhaps be more 
Fonvenicat ta ſeparate its acid by 


Preparations and Compoſitons. 


diſtillation, and mix it with water 
occaſionally : for it is pretty cer. 
tain, that the water can only take 
up the acid of the tar, perhaps 
charged with a very ſmall quantity 
of oily matter in the ſtate of an acid 
ſoap. | 


DECOCTUM CATECHU, 

: Gen, 

Decoction of catechy. 
Tune ot 

Catechu, three drams ; 
Spring-water, two pounds, 
Boil it to one pound; and add to 
the ſtrained liquor, 
Syrup of quinces, three ounces, 


Tuis decoction may be conſider, 
ed as nearly ſimilar to the decoctum 
japonicum, and decoctum terræ ja- 
ponicæ of the former editions of our 
pharmacopœia: and like theſe it 
will be found a very agreeable and 
uſeful medicine in fluxes that are 
not critical or ſymptomatic, and in 
a weak lax ſtate of the inteſtines. A 
ſpoonful or two may be taken every 
hour, or oftener: thus managed, it 
produces much better eſſects than if 
larger doſes are given at once, But 
for extracting the powers of the ca- 
techu, boiling is not requiſite. By 
ſimple infuſion in warm water, all 
its active parts are readily and com- 
pletely diſſolved. It may in this 
manner alſo be readily united with 
cinnamon or other aromatics. And 
an infuſum japonicum is, we thiok, 
a formula juſtly intitled to a place 
in our pharmacopceias. 
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MEDICATED WINES, 


1 original intention of medi- 
cated wines was, that medi- 
eines, which were to be continued 
for a length of time, might be ta 
ken in the moſt familiar and agree- 
able form; by this means à courſe 
of remedies was complied with, 
notwithſtanding the repugnance and 
averſion which the ſick often ma- 
nifeſt to thoſe directly furniſhed 


trgm the ſhops 3 and hence the in- 


ferior ſort of people had their me- 
dicated ales. Neyertheleſs, as vi- 
nous liquors excellently extract the 
virtues of ſeveral ſimples, and are 
not ill fitted for keeping, they have 
been employed as officinal menſtrua 
alſo ; and ſubſtances of the greateſt 
eflicacy are truſted in this form. As 
compounds of water and inflamma- 
ble ſpirit,. they. take up ſuch parts 


af vegetables and animals as are 


loluble in thoſe liquors; though 
moſt of them abound at the ſame 
time with a mucilaginous or viſcous 
ſubſtance, which renders them leſs 
electual menſtrua than purer mix- 
tures of water and ſpirit, They 
contain likewiſe a ſubtile acid, which 
ſomewhat further obſtructs their 
action on certain vegetable and ani- 
mal matters; but enables them, in 
proportion to its quantity, to diſ- 
lalre ſome bodies of the metallic 


kind, and thus impregnate them- 
ſelves with the corroborating virtues 
of ſteel, the alterative and emetic 
powers of antimony, and the noxious 


qualities of lead. 


To all the medicated wines, after 
they have been ſtrained, you may 


add about one twentieth their quan- 


tity of proof - ſpirit, to preſerve 


them from fermentation. They may 


be conveniently kept in the ſame 


kind of glaſs bottles that wines ge- 


nerally are for common uſes, which 
ſhopld likewiſe be corked with the 


ſame care. 


VINUM ALOES. 
| Land. 4 
OY Vine of aloes. 
Take of „ | 
Socotorine alaes, eight ounces z 
White canella, commonly called 
Winter's bark, two ounces; 
. Spaniſh white-wine, fix piats 3 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, two piats. 
Powder the aloes and white canella 
ſeparately; when mixed, pour 
on them the wine: afterwards 
digeſt for fourteen days, now 


and then ſhaking them; laſtly, 


ſtrain. 8 Tel 

It will nat be amiſs to mix white 
ſand, cleanſed from impurities, 
with the powder, in order to 
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moſt ſucceſsfully ; 


Preparation and Compoſitions. Part III. 


vent the moiſtened aloes from ance than that produced by theother 


getting into lumps. 


VINUM ALOETICUM, vulgo 


TINCTURA SACRA. 
Edin. l 
Alcetic wine, or Sacred tincture. 
Take of . 
Socotorine aloes, one ounce; 
Leſſer cardamom ſceds, 
Ginger, each one dram; 
Spaniſh white wine, two pounds. 
Digeſt for ſeven days, ftirring now 
and then, and afterwards ſtrain, 


Tais medicine has long been in 


great eſteem, not only as a cathar- 


tic, but likewiſe as a ſtimulus; the 


wine diflolving all that part of the 


aloes in which theſe qualities reſide, 


a portion only of the leſs active re- 


ſinous matter being left. The aro- 
matic ingredients are added to warm 
the medicine, and ſomewhat alle- 
viate the ill flavour of the aloes: ca- 
nella alba, or cloves, are ſaid, among 
numetous materials that have been 
made trial of, to anſwer this end the 
nce the intro- 
duction of the former of theſe into 
the formula of the London col- 


The zinctura ſacra appears from 


long experience to be a medicine of 


excellent ſervice in languid, phleg- 


more. 
the habit, ſo as to be productive of 


. . markably by ſtool; but at length 


matic babits; nct only for cleanſing 
the primz viz, but likewiſe for ſti- 


mulating the ſolids, warming the 
habit, promoting or exciting the u- 
terine purgations, and the hæmor- 
roidal flux. The doſe, as a purga- 
tive, is from one to two ounces, or 
It may be introduced into 


excellent effects, as an alterant, by 
giving it in ſmall doſes, at proper 
intervals: thus managed, it does not 
for a conſiderable time operate re- 


proves purgative, and occaſions a 
lax habit of much longer continy- 


{ 


common cathartics. 


VINUM AMARUM. 
| Edin. 
Bitter wine. 
Take of 55 | 
Root of gentian, half an Ounce; 
Peruvian bark, one ounce; 
Seville orange-peel, dried, two 
drams; . 
Canella alba, one dram; 
Proof . ſpirit, four ounces; 
Spaniſh white-wine, two pounds 
and a half. N 
Firſt pour on the ſpirit, and after 
twenty-four hours add the wine; 
then macerate for three days, and 
ſtrain. | 


Tuis wine is intended to ſupply 
the place of the Tindura ad ſloma-. 
chicos, as it was formerly called. 
The wine is a menſtruum fully ca- 


pable of extracting the active powers 
of the different ingredients; and it 


ſupplies us with a very uſeful and 
elegant ftomachic medicine, an- 
ſwering the purp:fes intended much 


better than the celebrated elixir of 


Van Helmont, and other unchemi- 
cal and uncertain preparations, 


which had formerly a place in vu; 


pharmacopeeras. 


VINUM ANTIMONII, 
Lond. 
" + » Hine of antimony. 
Take of ag 95 
Vitrified antimony, powdered, 
one ounce z | 
Spaniſh white wine, a pint and 
an half. 


Digeſt for twelve days, frequently 


. ſhaking the veſſel, and filtre the 
wine through paper. 


VINUM ANTIMONIALE. 
Edin. 
Aulimonial wine. 


Take 


— gy — 2 


„„ Ay — muy — ow. 


ks 


Chap. 20. 


Take of 
Glaſs of antimony, Goely- pow- 
dered, one ounce z 
Spaniſh white-wine, fifteen Ounces. 
Macerate for three days, ſtirriog 
them now and then, and after- 
wards ftrain the liquor through 


paper. | \ 


Res carefully the ſettling 
and decantation are performed, the 
filtration of the wine through paper 
appears to be neceſſary, leſt ſome 
of the finer parts of the glaſs ſhould 
chance to remain ſuſpended in ſub- 
ſtance. It is not here, as in moſt 


other wines and tinctures, where the 


matter left undiſſolved by the men · 
ſtruum is of little conſequence: the 
antimonial glaſs, after ene action of 
the wine, continues as virulent as 
ever, and capable of impregnating 
freſh parcels of the liquor as ſtrong- 


ly as the firſt, and this, in appear 


ance, inerhauſtibly. Aſter thirty 
repeated infuſions, it has been found 
ſcarce fenfibly diminiſhed in weight. 

The autimonial wine poſſeſſes the 


whole virtues of that mineral, and 
may be ſo dofed and managed as to 


perform all that can be effected by 
any antimonial preparation; with 
this advantage, that as the ative 
part of the antimony is here already 
diſſolved and rendered miſcible with 
the animal fluids, its operation is 
more certain. Given from ten to 
fifty or ſixty drops, it acts generally 
as an alterative and diaphoretic; in 
larger doſes, as a diuretic and ca- 
thartic; whilſt three or four drams 
prove for the molt part violently e- 
metic. It has been chiefly uſed with 
this laſt intention, in ſome maniacal 
and apopleQtic caſes; and hence 


it gained the name of emetic wine. 


The quantity of the reguline part 
muſt, however, vary according to the 
Proportions of the acid matter in 
difterent wines, and the operation 
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this preparation. 
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of the medicine muſt be thereby lefs 


certain in degree; the vitrum is 


preferable to the crocus for making 
preparations of ANTIMONY, - ; 


VINUM ANTIMONIINTAR- 
TARISATI. 
: Lond. 
Wine. of tartariſed antimony. 
Take of 
Tartariſed antimony, two ſcru- 
les; 
Boiling diſtilled water, two oun 
ces; 
Spaniſh white wine, eight oun- 
CCS, : 
Diſſolve the tartariſed antimony in 
the boiling diſtilled water, and 
add to it the wine. 


VINUM. e TARTARO ANTL- 


MONIALI. 
Edin. 

Wi 9s of antimonial tartar. 
Take of | 
Antimonial, commonly called 

Emetic tartar, twenty-four 
grains; and diffolve it in a 
pound of Spaniſh white-wine. 


Warexy ſolutions of emetic tar- 
tar, on ſtanding, precipitate a part 
which is leſs completely in a ſaline 
ſtate ; by this means, and eſpecially 
if the ſolution be not ſhaken before 
uſing it, the doſe of that medicine is 
ſomewhat ambiguous: in the a- 
bove formula, the acid matter of 
the wine increaſes the ſaline ſtate of 
the antimony, and therefore its ſo- 


lubility, whereby the operation of 


the medicine is more certain, and in 
many cafes more powerful. From 
the certainty of its effects, this pre- 
paration might be very convenient 
in large hoſpitals or armies, where 
great numbers of the ſick, and inac- 


curate nurſing, frequently impoſe an + 


uncertain or ks qe: 
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In the formula employed by the 
Edinburgh college, each ounce of 
the wine contains two grains of the 
tartarized antimony; but in that of 
the London college, each ounce of 
the menſt ruum contains four grains: 


hence, while an ounce of the one 


may be employed for exciting full 
vomiting, the ſame quantity of the 
other would be too ſtrong a doſe. 
It is much to be regretted, that in 
articles of this active nature, the 
proportions employed by the two 


colleges ſnould differ ſo conſiderably: 


and it would perhaps have been 


better, had the London college a- 
dopted the proportions employed 
by that of Edinburgh, as they have 


followed them in adopting this for- 


mula. | | 
VINUM FERRI. 
Lond. 
| Wine of iron. 
Take of | 


Filings of iron, four ounces ; 
Spaniſh white wine, four pints. 
Digeſt for a month, .often ſhaking 
the veſſel, and then ſtraia. | 


Tais ls of the London 


pharmacopœꝛia is now not only fim- 


plified, but improved, when com- 


pared with their former vinum 


chalybeatum : for the cinnamon and 


other articles which were then 
_ eonjoined with the iron, were cer- 
tainly rather prejudicial than other- 


wiſe; but at the ſame time, Rhe- 
niſh wine, formerly employed, is 
perhaps to be conſidered as a bet- 
ter menſtruum than the Spaniſh 
wine now directed. It may till, 
however, be juſtly conſidered as a 
good chalybeate; and we think the 
Edinburgh college have done wrong 
in rejecting the formula from their 


pharmacopœia. 


By the London college it was 
formerly prepared by maceration, 


_ without heat; now, however, they 


direct digeſtion for the ſpace of a 
month. Some have objected to the 


uſe of heat, that it impregnated the 


wine more ftrongly with the metal, 
and thus rendered it more unplea- 
ſant to the taſte : but if this was 
the only inconvenience, the remedy 
would be eaſy, diluting it with more 
wine. Heat has another effect, 
much leſs deſirable, and which art 
cannot remedy; making a diſa- 
greeable alteration in the quality of 


the wine itſelf: hence it is neceſ. 


ſary that it ſhould be very mode- 
rate. | | 
Steel wine is a very uſeful prepa- 


ration of this metal, and frequently 


exhibited in cholorotic and other 
indiſpofitions where chalybeates are 
proper. Boerhaave recommends it 


as one of the nobleſt medicines he 


was acquainted with, for promoting 


that power in the body by which 


blood is made, when weakened by a 


bare debility of the over-relaxed ſo- 
lids, and an indolent, cold, aqueous 
| 1odiſpoſition of the juices: for in 


this caſe, ſays he, no virtue of any 
vegetable or animal ſubſtance, no 
diet, nor regimen, can effect that 
which is effected by iron: but it 


proves hurtful where the vital powers 
are already too ſtrong, whether this 


proceeds from the fluids or the ſo- 
lids. The doſe is from a dram to 
half an ounce; which may be re- 
peated two or three times a-day. 
Some dire& ſolutions of iron, 
made in wine or other vegetable a- 
cids, to be evaporated to the conſiſt- 
ence of an extract, under the title of 
ExTRACTUM MARTIS. Theſe pre- 


parations have no advantage, in 


point of virtue, abave the common 


chalybeates ; though in ſome forms, 
that of pills in particular, they may 


be rather more commodiouſly exhi- 
bited than moſt of the officinal cha- 


Iybeates of equal efficacy. They | 


may be made into pills by them- 


ſelves, and are tenacious enough to 


reduce 


Chap. 20. 


reduce other ſubſlances into that 


form. 5 
VINUM IPECACUANHE. 
Lond. 
Wine of ipecacuanha. 
Take of | | 
The root of ipecacuanha, bruiſed, 
two ounces 


Spaniſh white wine, two pints. 
Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain. 


VINUM, vulgo TINCTURA 
IPECACUANHA. 
Edin. 
Wine, or Tincture of ipecacuanha. 
Take of 
Ipecacuanha, in powder, one 
ounce; 
Spaniſh white wine, fifteen oun- 
ces. 
After three days maceration, let the 
tincture be filtrated for uſe. 


Born theſe wines are very mild 
and ſafe emetics, and equally ſer- 
viceable, in dyſenteries alſo, with 
the ipecacuanha in ſubſtance ; this 
root yielding nearly all its virtues 


to the Spaniſh white wine, here or- 


dered, as it does a good ſhare of 


them even to aqueous liquors. The 


common doſe is an ounce, more or 
leſs, according to the age and 
ſtrength of the patient. Fhe college 
of Edinburgh added formerly a 
ſcruple of cochineal, which imparts 
a fine red colour to the liquor: this 
article is now omitted, on a com- 
plaint, that the red colour of the 
matters evacuated, ſometimes a- 
larmed the patient, as if it proceed» 
ed from a diſcharge of blood. 


VINUM MILLEPEDARUM, 
Edin. | 
7 ine of millepedes. 
Take of e 
Live millepedes, bruiſed, one 
ounce ; 


Rheniſh wine, eight ounces. 
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Infuſe them together for ſeven days, 


and afterwards preſs the liquor 
through a ſtrainer. 


| Tuis wine has been commended 
as an admirable cleanſer of all the 
viſcera, yielding to nothing in the 
jaundice, and obſtructions of the 


kidneys or urinary paſſages, of ex- 


cellent ſervice in almoſt all chronical 


diſtempers, even in ſcrophulous and 


ſtrumous ſwellings, and in defluxions 


of rheum upon the eyes. But thoſe 


who expected theſe extraordinary 
virtues from it, have often been de- 


ceived; and at preſent there are fes 


who have any great dependence on 
it: and hence it is omitted by the 
London college, probably without 


any loſs, It is directed to be 
given from half an ounce to two 
ounces. x 
_ VINUM RHABARBARI. 
Lond. | 
Wine of rhubarh. 
Take of 
Sliced rhubarb, two ounces and 
an half; 


Leſſer cardamom-ſeeds, bruiſed 
and huſked, half an ounce; 

Saffron, two drams; 

Spaniſh white wine, two pints; 

Proof ſpirit of wine, eight oun- 
ces. 


Digeſt for ten days, and ftrain. 


VINUM RHEITI. 
„ Eain. 
Rhubarb wine. 
Take of 


Rhubarb, two ounces; 
Canella alba, one dram ; 


A 


Proof-ſpirit, two ounces; ” 
Spaniſh white wine, fifteen oun- 
ces. 


Macerate for ſeven days, and ſtrain. 


By aſfiſting the ſolvent power of 
the menſtruum, the proof- ſpirit in 
the above formulæ is a very * 
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addition. This is a warm, cor- 


dial, laxative medicine. It is uſed 
chiefly in weakneſs of the ſtomach 
and bowels, and ſome kinds of looſe- 


neſſes, for evacuating the offending 


matter, and ſtrengthening the tone 
of the viſcera, 
from half a ſpoonful to three or 
four ſpoanfuls or more, according 


to the circumſtances if the diſorder, 
and the purpoſes it is intended to 


anſwer. 


VINUM NICOT IAN E. 
Tobacco wine. 
Take of 5 
The dried leaves of the beſt Vir- 
ginian tobacco, one ounce; 
Spaniſh white wine, one pound, 


Mocerate for four days, and then 


ſtrain the liquor. 


Ws have already, under the ar- 
ticie NicoriaxA in the Materia 
Medica, offered ſome obſervations 
on its late introduction into prac- 
tice by Dr Fowler, as a very uſeful 
remedy in the cure of dropſies and 
dy ſuries. From his treatiſe on that 


ſubje& the preſent formula is ta- 


ken; and we may obſerve, that 
while in practice we have frequent 


iy experienced from the tobacco 


thoſe good effects for which Dr 
Fowler recommends it, we are in- 
clined te give the preſent formula 
the preference to every other which 
It ſeems to ex- 
tract more fully the active princi- 


ples of the tobacco than either wa- 
ter or ſpirit taken ſeparately. 


VINUM SCILLITICUM. 
Sec. ; 
| Sgquill wine. 
Take of 
Dried ſquills, ſliced, one ounce ; 
Ginger, one dram | 


It may be given 


French white wine, two pounds, 
Macerate for three days, and then 
ſtrain. 


By the wine employed as a men. 
ſtruam, the active properties of the 
ſquills may be readily extracted; 
and in ſome caſes at lealt the pre. 
ſent formula may juſtly be conſider. 
ed as intitled to a preference over 
either the acetum or oxymel ſcillæ, 
which have a place in our pharma. 
copœias. The ginger here added 
to the ſquills operates as an uſeful 
corrigent; and on this account the 


preſent formula is preferable to the 


vinum fcilliticum of ſome other 


pharmacopœias, where the ſquills 


alone are uſed: For it is chicfly 
uſed in thoſe caſes where it is in- 
tended that the ſquills ſhould exert 
their effects, not on the alimentary 
canal, but on the kidneys or other 
excretions. | 


VINUM ZEDORARLE, 
Dan. 
Zedoary wine. 
Take of 
The root of zedoary, gently 
bruiſed, two pounds; 
Spirit of wine, eight pounds. 
Let them be macerated for a month; 
then add 
Spring water, eight pounds. 
Diſtil from thence twelve pounds. 


Troven this formula has the 


name of a wine, yet it is in reality 
a diſtilled ſpirit, nothing from the 
zedoary but a portion of its eſſen- 


tial oil being united with the ardent 


ſpirit: and we are inclined to think, 
that che active powers of this ar- 


ticle, both as depending on aroma 


and bitterneſs, might be better ob- 
tained by a ſimple infuſion in Spa- 
wiſh white-wine. 


CHAP. 
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EcTfy1ED ſpirit of wine is the 
direct menſtruum of the re- 

ſins and eſſential oils of vegetables, 
and totally extracts theſe active 
principles from ſundry vegetable 
matters, which yield them to water 


either not at all, or only in part. 


It diſſolves likewiſe the ſweet ſac- 
charine matter of vegetables; and 
generally thoſe parts of animal bo- 


dies, in which their peculiar ſmell 
and taſte reſide. a 


The virtues of many vegetables 
are extracted almoſt equally by wa- 
ter and rectified ſpirit; but in the 
watery and ſpirituous tinctures of 
them there is this difference, that 
the active parts in the watery ex- 
tractions are blended with a large 
proportion of inert gummy matter, 
on which their ſolubility in this 
meuſtruum in great meaſure de- 
pends, while rectified ſpirit extracts 
them almoſt pure from gum. Hence, 
when the ſpirituous tinctures are 
mixed with watery liquors, a part of 
what the ſpirit had taken up from 
the ſubje& generally ſeparates and 
ſubſides, on account of its having 


been freed from that matter which, 


being blended with it in the origi- 
nal vegetable, made it ſoluble in 
water. This, however, is not uni- 


/ 


verſal ; for the active parts of ſome 
vegetables, when extracted by recti- 


fied ſpirit, are not precipitated by 


water, being almoſt equally diflolu- 
ble in both menſtrua. | 
Rectified ſpirit may be tinged by 
vegetables of all colours, except 
blue : the leaves of plants in gene- 


ral, which give out bur little of their 


natural colour to watery liquors, 
communicate to ſpirit the whole of 
their green tincture, which for the 
moſt part proves elegant, though 
not very durable. 

Fixed alkaline ſalts deepen the 
colour of ſpirituous tinctures; and 
hence have been ſuppoſed to pro- 
mote the diſſolving power of the 
menſtruum, though this does not ap- 
pear from experience: in the trials 
that have been made to determine 
this affair, no more was found to be 
taken up in the deep-coloured tine- 
tures than in the paler ones, and 
often not ſo much : if the alkali be 
added after the extraction of the 
tincture, it will heighten the co- 
lour as much as when mixed with 
the ingredients at firſt. Nor is the 
addition of theſe ſalts in making 
tinctures, uſeleſs only, but likewiſe 
prejudicial, as they in general injure 
the flavour of aromatics, and ſup- 
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510 = Preparations and Compoſitions. 
peradd a quality, ſometimes con- 


trary to the intention of the me- 


dicine. Volatile alkaline ſalts, in 


many caſes, promote the action 
of the ſpirits. Acids generally 
weaken it; unleſs when the acid 

s been previouſly combined with 
the vinous ſpirit into a compound 


of new ny called dulcified ſpi- 
ju | 


TINCTURA ABSINTHII. 
ain. 
Tincture of wormwoed. 


Take of 


The flowering tops of worm- 
wood, properly dried, four 
ounces z 

ReQified ſpirit of wine, two 

pounds; 
Macerate for two days; then preſs 


out the ſpirit, and pour it pe 


on, 
Of wormwood, two ounces. 
Macerate again for four days; then 


_ preſs the tincture througha cloth, 


and afterwards ftrain it through 
Paper. 


Tus aromatic parts of worm- 
wood are more eſpecially found in 
the flowering tops, and its bitter- 


neſs in the lcaves: but as the latter 


are replete with a mucilaginous mat- 
ter, which might impede the action 
of the menſtruum on the aroma- 


tic parts in this very elegant for- 
mula, the flowering tops are infu- 


ſed firſt, and their tincture made to 
extract the biiter parts of the leaves 
and ſtalks. This preparation may 
therefore be conſidered as contain- 
ing the whole virtues of the plant. 

In the tincture of wormwood 
we have one of the ſtrongeſt of the 
vegetable bitters. It 1s ſometimes 
uſed as an anthelmintic, and ſt ill 
more frequently in ſtomach ali- 
ments: But to moſt people it is a 
very diſagreeable medicine. 

2 


Part III. 
TINCTURA ALOES. 
Lond. | 
Tincture of aloes. 
'Take of 
Socotorine aloes, powdered, hat? 
an ounce; | 
Extract of liquorice, an ounce 
8 and an half; 
Dittilled water, 
Proof. ſpirit of wine, of each 
eight ounces. 
Digeſt in a ſand-bath, now and then 
ſhaking the velkel, until the ex. 
tract be diflolved, and then ſtrain. 


In this ſimple tincture, all the 
active parts of the aloeę, whether 
of a gummy or reſinous nature, re 
ſuſpended in the menſtraum. The 
extract of liquorice ſerves both to 
promote the ſuſpenſion and to co- 
ver the taſte of the aloes; and is 
theſe caſes where we wiſh for the 
operation of the aloes alone, with- 
out the aid either of an adjuvans or 
corrigens, this is perhaps one of the 


| beſt formulæ under which they can 
be exhibited in a fluid ſtate. 


TINCT URA ALOES oo 
SITA. 
5 Lond. 
Compound tincture of ales. 
Take of 
Tincture of myrrh, two pints; 
Saffron, 
Socotorine aloes, of each three 
ounces. 


Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain, 


ELIXIR ALOES, vulgo PRO- 
= PRIETATIS. 
__ Edim. 
Elixir of ales, commonly called 
Elixir proprietatis. 
Take of 
Myrrh in powder, two ounces ; 
Socotorine aloes, an ounce and a 


half; 
Engliſh 


c 


Chap. 2 I. i * 


Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 
Proof-ſpirit, of each one pound, 

Digeſt the myrrh with the ſpirit for 
the ſpace of four days; then add 
the aloes in powder, and the ſaf- 
fron: continue the digeſtion for 
two days longer, ſuffer the feces 
to ſubſide, and pour off the elear 
elixir. 


Tatss two formulæ, though the 
mode of preparation be ſomewhat 
varied, do not materially differ from 
each other; and both may be con- 
ſidered as being the elixir proprieta- 
tis of Paracelſus, improved with re- 

, gard to the manner of preparation. 
The myrrh, ſaffron, and aloes, have 
been uſually directed to be digeſted 
in the ſpirit together: by this me- 
thod, the menſtruum ſoon loads it- 
ſelf with the latter, ſo as ſcarce to 


take up any of the myrrh ; whilſt a 
tincture, extracted firſt from the 


myrrh, readily diſfolves a large 
quantity of the others. The alka- 


line ſalt, commonly ordered in theſe 


preparations with a view to promote 
the diſſolution of the myrrh, we 
have already obſerved to be uſeleſs; 
and accordingly it is now omitted. 
Inſtead of employing the reQified 
ſpirit alone, the Edinburgh college 
have ufed an equal proportion of 


proof-ſpirit, which is not only a 


more complete menſtruum, but 
alſo renders the medicine leſs heat- 
ing. | | 
This medicine is highly recom- 
mended, and not undeſervedly, as a 
warm ſtimulant and aperient. It 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach and other 
viſcera, cleanſes the firſt paſſages 
from tenacious phlegm, and pro- 
motes the natural ſecretions in ge- 
neral. Its continued uſe has fre- 
quently done much ſervice in cahec- 
tic and iGteric caſes, - uterine ob- 
ſtructions, and other ſimilar diſor- 


ders; particularly in cold, pale, 


Nan RM 


phlegmatic habits. Where the pa- 
tient is of a hot, bilious conſtitution, 


and florid complexion, this warm 
. ftimulating medicine is leſs proper, 


and fometimes prejudicial, The 
doſe may be from twenty drops to 
a tea-ſpoonful or more, two ot 


three times a-day, according to the 
purpoſes which it is intended to 


anſwer. , 


ELIXIR AT OES five PRO- 
PRIETATIS VITRIOLI- 
CUM. 
Edin. 


Vitriolic elixir of aloes, or Proprie- 


t atis. 


Take of 
Rays Mort, 


— 


Socotorine aloes, of each an ounce 
and a half; 

Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce; 

Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, one 
pound. 


Digeſt the myrrh with the ſpirit for | 


four days, in a cloſe veſſel; then 
add the faTron and aloes. 


Digeſt again four days; and when | 


the feces heve ſubſided, pour out 
the elixir. | : 


Tur Edinburgh College have 
reformed this preparation conſider- 
ably ; and eſpecially by directing 
the myrrh to be digeſted firft, for 
the ſame reaſons as were obſerved 
on the preceding article. Here 


the dulcified ſpirit of vitriol is very 


judiciouſly ſubſticuted to the ſpirit 
of ſulphur, ordered in other books 
of pharmacy to be added to the fore- 
going preparation; for that ſtrorg 
acid precipitates from the liquor 
great part of what it had before ta- 
ken up from the other ingredients; 
whereas, when the acid is previouſly 
combined with the vinous ſpirit, and 
thereby dulcified, as it is called, it 
does not impede its diſſolving power. 


This elixir poſſeſſes the general vir- 
tues of the preceding, and is, in 


virtue 
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virtue of the menſtruum, preferred 
to it in hot conſtitutions, and weak- 
neſles of the ſtomach. 


TINCTURA AROMATICA. 
Edin. 
Aromatic tincture. 
Take of 


Cinnamon, ſix drams ; 


Leſſer cardamom-ſeeds, one 

- ounce ;* 

Garden-angelica . root, three 
drams; 


Long- pepper, two drams; 


Proof. ſpirit, two pounds and 3 


half. 

Macerate for ſeven days, and filtre 
the tincture. : 
Tuis preparation is improved 

from the preceding editions by the 

omiſſion of ſome articles, either ſu- 

Perffuous or foreign to the inten- 

tion ; galangal, gentian, zedoary, 

bay-berries, and calamus aromati- 


cus. As now reformed, it is a ſuf- 


ficiently elegant warm aromatic. 
his very warm aromatic is 
too hot to be given without dilu- 


tion. A tea-ſpoonful or two may 


be taken in wine, or any other con- 
venient vehicle, in languors, weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, flatulencies, 
and other ſimilar complaints; and 
in theſe caſes it is often employed 
with advantage. 


TINCTURA ASE FET IDEA. 
| > Long. 
incture of aſafetida. 

Take of of a/af 
Aſafœtida, four ounces; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 

pints. 

Digeſt with a gentle heat for ſix 

days, and ſtrain. 


1 FETIDA. 
Eain. a | 
Fetid tincture. | 


Preparations and Compoſitions. 


Part. III. 


Take of 
Aſafcœtida, fo ounces ; 3 


Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, | 


one pound, | 
Macerate for ſix days in a cloſe ſhut 
veſſel, and ſtrain, 


Or theſe two formulz, the laſt 
is perhaps molt generally uſeful; 


The vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac 


is not only a more powerful men. 
ſtruum than the reified ſpirit of 
wine, but alſo coincides with the 
general virtues of the remedy, 
This tincture poſſeſſes the virtues 


of the aſafœtida irſelf; and may be 


given from ten drops to. fifty or ſix- 
ty. It was firſt propoſed to be made 
with proof-ſpirit: this diſſolves 


more of the aſafœtida than a recti- 


fied one; but the tincture proves 
turbid ; and therefore rectiſied ſpi- 
rit, which extracts a tranſparent one, 
is very juſtly preferred where ar- 
dent ſpirit 18 to be employed : and 
with this menſtruum we can at leaſt 


Exhibit the aſafœtida in a liquid 


form to a greater extent. 


TINCTURA BALSAMI PE- 


RUVIANI. 
| Lond. 
Tincture of balſam of Peru. 
Take of 
Balſam of Peru, "0 ounces ; ; 


 Rectified ſpirit of wine, dae 


pint. 


: Diget until the balſam be diſſolved, 


Tart whole of the Peruvian bal- 
ſam is diſſolved by ſpirit of wine: 


this therefore may be conſidered as 


a good method of freeing it from 
its impurities ; while at the fame 
time it is thus reduced to a ſtate 
under which it may be readily ex- 
hibited : but at preſent it is very 
little employed, unleſs in compoli- 
tion, either under this or any other 
form, 


TINC- 


* 


TURA BALSAMI TO- 
inn 
Lond. 
B indurt of 7" 05 of Told 
Take of | 
Balſam of Tolu, one ounce emit 
an half; 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 


int. 


Diet until the belle be diſſolved, 


and ſtrain. 


TINCTURA — Arg 
Edin. 


Tincture of baiſans f 9 f 


Take of 
Balſam of Tolu, an aunce and a 
half; | 
ReQified ſpitit of wine, one 
ound. 
Digeſt until the balſam be diſſolved; 
and then ſtrain the tincture. 


Tuis folution of Walden of Tolu 
poſſeſſes all the virtues of the balſam 
itſelf. It may be taken internally, 
vith the ſeveral intentions for which 
that valuable balſam is proper, to 
the quantity of a tea-ſpoontul or 
two, in any convenient vehicle, 


Mixed with the plain ſyrup of ſu- 


Fu it forms an elegant balſamic 
Jrup. : 


TINCUURA BENZOES COM- 
POSITA. | 
Lord. 
Compound tincture of n 
Take f - 
Benzoine, three ounces ; 
Storax, ſtrained, two ounces; 
Balſam of T ou; one ounce z 
Socotorine aloes, half an ounce z 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. 
Digeſt with a gentle heat for three 
lays, and ſtrain, 


> 
Fg 


 Tinftures. 


Take of 


BALSAMUMTRAUMAT I. 
N 5 
Edin. 


Traumatic 8 


. three ounces; 
Balſam of Peru, two ounces; 
Hepatic aloes, half an ounce; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pounds. 
Digeſt them in a ſand heat; for the 


ſpace of ten days, and then ſtrain 


the balſam, 


A ene the London college 
have changed the name of this com- 
poſition, yet they have made very 
little alteration on the formula 


which, ia their laſt edition, had the 
name of Traumatic balſam; a name 
which it ſtill retains int e Edinburgh 


pharmacopœia; and both may be 


conſidered as elegant contractions 
of ſome very complicated compoſi- 


tions, which were celebrated under 
different names; ſuch as Baume 
de Commadeur, Wade's balſam, 
Friar's balſam, - Jeſuits drops, &c. 
Theſe, in general, conſiſted of a 


_ confuſed farrago of diſcordant ſub- 


ſtances. They, however, derived 
conſiderable activity from the ben- 
zoine and aloes; and every thing 
to be expected from them may 
readily be obtained from the preſent 
formulz, 

The compound tincture of ben- 
zoine, or traumatic balſam, ſtands 
highly recommended, externally, 


for cleanſing and healing wounds and 


ulcers, for diſcuſſing cold tumours, 
allaying gouty, rheumatic, and o- 


ther old pains and aches; and like- 


wiſe internally, for warming and 
ſtrengthening the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, expelling flatulencies, and 


relieving colicy complaints. Out- 
wardly, it is applied cold on the 
part” with A te; inwardly, a A 
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| few drops are taken at a time, in 
wine or any other convenient ve 
hicle. 

There i is, 1 reaſon to think 
that its virtues have been confider-, 
. ably over- rated; and at preſent it 
is much leſs employed than former- 
ly, recourſe being chiefly had to it, 
in caſes of recent wounds, with the 
view of ſtopping hæmorrhagies, and 
of promoting healing by the firſt 
intention, as it is called. 


5 n, URA CANTHARI- 
DIS. 
A J ond. 

95 incture of the Spaniſh fly. 
Take of 1 1 ; 
Bruiſed cantharides, two drams; 
. . Cochineal, powdered, half a dram; 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, one pint and 


an half. 
Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 
Edin. 
Take of 


Cantharides, one dram; 
Proof - ſpirit, one pound. 


Digeſt for four days, and ſtrain 


through pager. 


Trzss tinctures poſſeſs the whole 


virtues of the fly, and are the only 
preparations of it deſigned for in- 
ternal uſe; tinctures being by far 
the moſt commodious and ſafe form 
for the exhibition of this active drug. 
The two tinctures are ſcarcely diffe- 


rent in virtue from each other. The 
cochineal is uſed only as a colouring 


Ingredient: the gum gzuaiacum, 
camphor, and eſſential oil of juniper 
| berries, which were formerly added, 


however well adapted to the inten- | 
tions of cure, could be of little conſe- 


; quence in a medicine limited to ſo 
mall a doſe. 
ſtances ſhould be thought requiſite 

for promoting the effect of the can- 

n whether as a e as a 


1 


Preparations and Compoſitions. 


ture, or inte 


If any additional ſub - 


Part Ill. 


detergent in ulcerations of the ur. 


nary paſſages, or as a ſpecific reſtrin- 
gent of ſeminal gleets and the fluor 
albus, they are more advantageouſly 
joined extemporaneouſly to the tine. 
* by themſelves at 
proper inte Tbe uſual doſe of 
theſe eee is from ten to twes. 
ty drops; which may be taken in x 
glaſs of water, or any other mare 


agreeable liquor, twice a-day ; and 
- increaſed by two or three drops at a 


time, according to the effect. 

The tincture of cantharides haz 
of late been highly celebrated as 
fucceſsful remedy in diabetic caſes; 
and in ſome inſtances of this kind, 
its uſe has. been puſhed to a very 
conſiderable extent, without giving 
riſe to any ſtrangurious affections: 
But we have not found it productive 
of a change for the better in any of 
thoſe caſes of diabetes in which we 
have tried it. 


TINCTURA CARDAMOMI 
Lond. 
Tincture of cardamom. 
Take of 
Leſſer cardamom-ſeeds, huſked 
and bruiſed, three ounces; 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, two pints. 


Digeſt for eight days, and rein. 
Ediab. 


Take of 


Leſſer cardamom- ſeeds, fix oun- 
Web 
Proof. ſpirit, two pounds and 2 
half. 
Macerate for eight days, and ſtrain 
through paper. | 


Tixcruxs of dm has 
been in uſe for a conſiderable time. 
It is a pleafant, warm cordial ; and 
may be taken, along with any pre- 
per vehicle, from a dram to a my 
ful or two. 


TINC- 


Chap. 21. 
uri. TINCTURA CARDAMOMI 
CoO MOS TA. 
fluor 35 
ouſly Compound tincture of cardamom. 
tine. I 5 
es at Leſſer cardamom- ſeeds, huſked, 


le of Caraway- ſeeds, 

wen. Cochineal, each, powdered, two 
in a drams 3 . 
more Cinnamon, bruiſed, half an 
and ounce; 5 | 
at a Raiſins, ſtoned, four ounces; 


Proof. ſpirit, two pints. 
8 hay Digeſt for fourteen days, and ſtrain. 


ales; Tais tincture contains ſo ſmall a 
kind, proportion. of cardamoms as to be 
very hardly intitled to derive its name 
iving from that article; and from the 
ions: large proportion of raiſins which it 
1&ive contains. the influence of the aro- 
ny of matics muſt be almoſt entirely pre- 
ch we rented ; while, at the ſame time, 


from theſe it cannot be ſuppoſed to 
obtain any active impregnation. 


Ml. | 
TINCTURA CASCARILLÆE. 
5 TLond. 5 
incture of caſcarilla. 
uſked Take of — 5 
3 The bark of caſcarrilla, powder- 
nts. ed, four ounces; 
TY Proof-ſpirit of wine, two pints. 


Digeſt with a gentle heat for eight 
days, and ftrain, 


ProoF-SPIRIT readily extracts the 
active powers of the caſearilla; and 
the tincture may be employed to 


which the bark itſelf is recommend- 
ed: But in the cure of intermit- 
tents, it in general requires to be 


8 has exhibited in ſubſtance: 
time. Ps | 
|» and TINCTURA CASTOREI. 
y pro- | Lond. : 
ſpoot- Tindure of caſtor. 

| Take of „ 


Ruſſia caſtor, powdered, ito 
ounces; 1 


[INC- 


Tincturet. 


anſwer moſt of thoſe purpoſes for 


= 


Proof-ſpirit of wine, two, pints. 
Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain. 


| ä 
Take of „ß Te Eany 
ERuſſia caſtor, an ounce and a 
V V4 
Rectifled ſpirit of wine, one 
e 5 ER 
Digeſt them with a gentle heat for 
{ix days, and afterwards ftrain off 
the liquor. | WE 


Ax alkaline ſalt was formerly ad- 
ded in this laſt preſeription, which 
is here judiciouſly rejected, as being 
at leaſt an uſeleſs, if not oreſudicial 
Ingredient. It has been diſputed, 
whether a weak or rectified ſpirit, and 
whether cold or warm digettion, are 
preferable for making this tincture. 
lo determine this point, the follow- 
ing experiment has been mentioned. 
« Some fine Siberia caſtor having 
«© been infuſed in good French 
&« brandy, without heat, for twenty 
« days, the tincture proved very 
« weak: On the ſame individual 
« caſtor (the magma or reſiduum 


« of the former tincture) the ſame 


e quantity of re&ified ſpirit was 
& poured as before of brandy; and 
“ after a few hours warm digeſtion, 
« a tincture was extracted much 
ce ſtronger than the other But 
this experiment is not ſatisfactory z 
the effects of the two menſtrua, and 
of heat, having been reſpectively 
compared in very different eireum- 
ſtances. 


- 


From other trials, it appears, that 
caſtor, macerated without heat, 
gives out its finer and moſt grateful 
parts to either ſpirit, moſt perfectly 
to the re&tified hat heat enables 


both menſtrua to extract greateſt 
part of its groſſer and more nauſe- 
ous matter; and that proof-ſpirit 
extracts this lait more readily than 
"TM e 
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Take of 


Take of | 
Japan earth, three ounces ; 
Cinnamon, two ounces ; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pouncs and a 
- _ -balf. EY 
Alter digeſtion for eight days, let 


The tincture of caſtor is recom- 


__ ,metded'in moſt kinds of nervous 
complaints and hytteric diſorders : 


In the latter it ſometimes does ſer- 
vice, though many have complained 
of its proving ineffectual. The doſe 


= 


or more. ; 


TINCTURA CASTORET 
COMPOSITA. | 
| Edin. 
Compound tincture of caſtor. 


is from twenty drops to forty, fifty, 


Tale of 


Ruſſia caſlor, one ounce; 
Aſaſetida, half an ounce; 
Vinous fpirit of fal ammoniac, 
one pound. | | 
Digeſt for ſix days in a cloſe fto 
ped phial, frequently fhaking the 
veſſel ; and then (train the tinc- 
ture. 


TH1s compoſition is a medicine 
of real efficacy, particularly in hy- 
ſterical diſorders, and the ſeveral 
ſymptoms which accompany them. 
The ſpirit here ufed is an excellent 
menſtruum, both for the caſtor and 


the aſafcœtida, and greatly adds to 


their virtues. f 


 TINCTURA CATECHU, 
| Lond. Sie 
Tincture of catechu. 


Catechu, three ounces ;. 
Cinnamon, bruiſed, two ounces; 


Proof ſpirit of wine, two pints. 


Digeſt for three days, and ſtrain. 


TIN rURA JAPONICA. 


Edin. 


Japonic tincture. 


8 


Preparations and Compoſitions. } 5 Part III. 


the tincture be paſſed through a 
ſtrainer. y 

A tincture of this kind, with the 
addition of Peruvian bark, amber. 
gris, and muſk, to the ingredient 
above directed, was formerly kept 
in the ſhops. The tinQure her 
received, is preferable for gener 
uſe: where any other ingredient 
are required, tinctures of them may 
be occaſionally mixed with this in 


extemporaneous preſcription he T 
einnamon is a very uſeful addition Dig 
to the catechu, not only as it 
warms the ſtomach, & c but likewiſe | F 
as it improves the roughneſs and . ou 
ſtringency of the other. fri 
This tincture is of fervice in al 17 
kinds of defluxions, catarrhs, look- leſs 
neſſes, uterine fluors, and other dif. . 
orders, where mild aſtringent medi- 1 
eines are indicated. Two or three 
tea-ſpoonfuls may be taken cveꝶ 
now and then in red wine, or a Tal 
other proper vehicle, 1 

TINCTURA CINNAMOMI. 1 

| TLond. Di 
Tincture of cinnamon. L 

"Tone wtf 
Cinnamon, bruiſed, one ounce 9 
and an half, i 

Proof - ſpirit of wine, one punt. * 

Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain. . 
ag 
es Edin. Sg 
Take of | i 
Cinnamon, three ounces, rg 
Proot-ſpirit, two pounds and a 10 
« 

Macerate for eight days, and ftran ke 
Tus tincture of cinnamon poſſe A 

. ſes the reftringent virtues of the 
| cinnamon, as well as its aromat' Wl - 


cordial ones; and in this reſped it 
differs from the diſtilled waters of 
that ſpice, 


TING 


rt III. 


woogh oil re ruRA INN ANMOMI 
| " COMPOSITA.. * 

wich le compound 7 — 

amber ompound tincture of cinnamon. 


Take of 
Cinnamon, bruiſed, "A drams 
Leſſer cantamom-lcede, Jl 


three drams; 


Tredients 
ly kept 


ire here 


Lk Long pepper, 

Ginger, of each, in e two 
= OY drams, 

3. N P root- ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
addi Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 


7 as it 
likewi 
$ and + 


From the different articles which 
this tincture contains, it mult neceſ- 
farily be of a more hot and fiery na- 
ture than the former, though much 


em al 
8, looſe. 


her of. cinnamon. 


e 1NCTURA COLOMBA. 
1 5 Lond. 

1 Tincture of colomba. 

" BN Take of 1 


ounces and an A fs ba... 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, two pints. 


Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 


OM! 


ounce 


here employed; and accordingly, 
under this form, it may be advan- 
tageouſly employed againſt bilious 
vomitings, and thoſe different ſto- 
mach ailments, in which the colom- 
ba has been found uſeful: but where 


int. 
N. 


and a 
to its uſe in ſubſtance, that form is 


in general preferable to the tincture, 
wich is now for the firſt time in- 
troduced into the TORY? phar- 
macopœia. 


ſtrain, 


poſſel- 
pf the 


omatic 
velit TINCTURA A CORTICIS AU. 
ters of | „ RANTIL 
„„ "oh 
Tincture of erange peel. 
INC. RIP - 


lels ſtrongly impregnated with te 


Colomba-root, powdered, two 


Tae colomba readily yields its 
actire qualities to the menſtruum 
Take of 


there does not occur ſome objection 


Chap. 27. 1 Dincture. 317 


Take of * 


The freſh exterior pet of sone 


oranges, three dunces; 
Proof. ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Diget for three days, and ſtrain, * 


* 


By this e both the bit- 


ter quality of the orange fkins, and 
likewiſe their peculiar eſſential oil, 


is extracted: hence it may be em- 


ployed for any purpoſe in medicine 


which theſe are capable of anſwering, 
It is, however, but rarely uſed; 
and, as well as the former, has now 
only for the firſt time a place in the 
London pharmacope! ia. 


TINCTURA CORTICIS PE- 
RUVIANK 5: 
Lond. 
Tindture of Peruvian 2 


Take of 


Peruvian bark, powdered, "> 
ounces; 
Proof - ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt with a gentle heat for eight 
- _ and ſtrain. | 


TINCT URA CORTICIS PE- 
RUVI ANI. . 
Edin. ö 
Tinture of Peruvian bark. 


Peruvian bark, four ounces 3 
Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and 2 
half. 
Digeſt for ten FEY and ſtrain. 


A medicine o this kind has been 


for a long time pretty much in 
eſteem, and uſually kept in the 
ſhops, though but lately received in- 


to the pharmacopœias. Some have 
employed highly- rectißed ſpirit of 
wine as a menſtruum; which they 
have taken care fully to ſaturate, 


by digeſtion on a large quantity of 


the bark. Others have thought of 


aſſiſting the action of the ſpirit by the * 


additioa of a little fixed alkaline falt, 
F 


of 
; 
\ 
1 
12. 
5 
9 
E 
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* 
925 
1 
N. 
oP 
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* 
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which does not hawever, appear to 
be of any advantage ; and others 
have given the preference to the vis 
triolic acid, which was ſuppoſed, by 


giving a greater conſiſtence to the 


ſpirit, to enable it to ſuſtain more 
than it would be capable of doing 
by itſelf; at the ſame time that the 


| acid improves the medicine by in- 


creating the roughnefs of the bark, 
This laſt tincture, and that made 
with rectified ſpirit, have their ad- 
vantages ; though for general uſe, 


that above directed is the moſt con- 


venient of any, the proof-ſpirit ex- 
tracting nearly all the virtues of the 
bark. It may he given from a tea- 
ſpoonful to half an ounce, or an 
punce, according to the different 


purpoſes it is intended to anſwer. 


TiNCTURA COR 'ICiS PE. 


RUV*'ANt COMPOSITA. 
| Z. ond : 
Compound tincture of Peruvian bark. 
Take of . 
Peruvian bark, powdered, two 
ounces; VNV | 
Exterior peel of Seville oranges, 
dried, one ounce and an half; 
Virginian ſnake- root, bruiſed, 
three drams; 
Saffron, one dram, | . 
Cochineal, powdered, two ſeru- 
e 5 
Proof · ſpirit of wine, twenty oun- 
ces. 


Digeſt for fourteen days, and ſtrain. 


THis has been for a conſiderable 
Hurham' f fincture of bark. 

The ſubſtances here joined to the 
bark, in ſome caſes, promote its ef- 
ſicacy in the cure of intermittents, 

and not unfrequently are abſolutely 
neceſſary. In ſome ill habits, par- 
ticularly where the viſcera and ab- 


time celebrated under the title of 


bark, by itſelf, proves unfucceſsful, 
If not injurious z- whillt given in con» 


Part Ill. 


junction with ſtimulating ſtomacllicz 
and deobſtruents, it more rarely fail 
of the due effect. Orange peel and 
Virginian ſnake-root are among the 
belt additions for this purpoſe; to 
which it 1s thought by ſome necel. 
ſary to join chalybeate medicines 
0. | 
As a corroborant and ſtomachic, 
it is given in doſes of two or three 
drams ; but when employed for the 
cure of intermittents, it muſt he 
taken to a greater extent. For 
this purpoſe, however, it is rarch 
employed, unleſs with thoſe who are 
averſe to the uſe of the bark in ſub- 
ſtance, or whoſe ſtomachs will not 
retain it under that form. 


TINCTURA CROCl. 
e 
Tincture of ſaffron. 
Take of . 
Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce; 
Proof - ſpirit, fifteen ounces. 
After digeſting them for five days, 
let the tincture be ſtrained tluo 


paper. 


Tuis tincture is ſimilar in virtue 
to the ſaffron wine. A fpirituous 


menſtruum is here preferred to the 


wine, as a tincture drawn with the 


former retains its elegant colour 


longer, and is not apt to depolite in 
keeping any part of what it had ta- 
ken up from the ſaffron. The ſhops 


have been accuſtomed to employ 


treacle- water as a menſtruum for 
ſaffron, with a view to the promo. 


ting its efficacy with the intention of 


operating as an alexipharmac ; but 


the acid in that compound water 
ſoon deſtroy the colour of the tinc- 


ture, | 
TINCTURA FERRI MURI- 

R 
Lond. 


71 jated iron. 
Tincture of muriated irt Tak; 


Muriatic acid, three pounds 
ReRified ſpirit of wine, three 
pints, | 


of iron in a glaſs veſſel; and ſhake 
the mixture now and then during 
three days. Set it by that the 
feces may ſubſide 3 then pour off 
the liquor: evaporate this to one 
pint, and, when cold, add to i 

the viel PUREE 


 TINCTURA MARTIS. 
| B 
Tincture iron. 
Take of | 5 
The ſcales of iron, purified and 
pov dered, three ounces; 
Muriatic acid; as much as is ſuf- 
ficient to diſſolve the powder. 
Digeſt with a gentle heat; and the 
powder being diſſolved, add of 
rectified ſpirit of wine as much 
as will make up of the whole li- 
quor two pounds and a half. 


Or theſe two formulæ, that of 


opinion, in ſeveral reſpects intitled 
to the preference. The ſcales are 
much fitter for giving a proper ſo- 
lution than the ruſt. The ſtrength 


of the muriatic acid is ſo variable, 


that the quantity is left to the judg- | 


ment of the operator. If the acid 
be ſuperabundant, the ſolution is of 
a green colour; if it be fully ſatu- 
rated with the iron, it is more or leſs 


of a reddiſh or yellow colour; and 


this ſerves: as a pretty accurate cri- 
terion. As the muriatic acid com- 
bines leſs intimately with rectified 
ſpirit than any of the foſſil acids, ſo 
the after-proceſs of dulcification 
ſcarcely, if at all, impairs the ſolvent 


power of the acid; though, when 


the dulcification happens to be more 
than uſually complete, a ſmall quan- 


Uty of ferruginous matter is ſome- 


Pour the muriatic acid upon the ruſt, 


the mage =. college is, in our 


pet” f F 1. | , , . o ? | 1 
Chap. 21. Tincturer. | 519 
Take of | 5 | 5 precipitated on adding the 
The ruſt of iron, half a pound; rectified ſpirit to the ſolution. But 


as the rectified ſpirit increaſes the. 


volatility of the acid, ſo if it was ad- 


ded at firſt, we ſhould loſe much 


more of the menſtruum by the heat 
employed during the digeſtion. 
When this tincture is well prepared, 
it is of a yellowiſh-red colour; if 
the acid be ſuperabundant, it 18-more 
or leſs of a greeniſh hue; and if the 
reQitied ſpirit has been impregnated 
with the aſtringent matter of oak 
caſks, it aſſumes an inky colour. 
ALL the tinctures of iron are no 
other than real ſolutions of the me- 


tal made in acids, and combined 


with vinous ſpirits. "The tinctures 


here directed differ from each other 


only in ftrength, the acid being the 
fame in both. In our former pharma- 
copœias, there was a tincture from 
the matter which remains after the 
ſubhmation of the martial flowers; 
which, though it appears to be a 
good one, is now expunged as ſu- 
perfluous. Some have recommend- 
ed dulcified ſpirit of nitre as a men- 
ſtruum; but though this readily 
diſſolves the metal, it does not keep 


it ſuſpended. The marine is the 


only acid that can be employed for 
this purpoſe. . 
Theſe tinRures are greatly pre- 


ferable to the calces or croci of iron, 


as being not only more ſpeedy, but 
likewiſe more certain in their opera- 
tion. he latter, in ſome caſes, 
paſs off through the inteſtinal tube 
with little effect; whilſt the tinc- 
tures ſcarce ever fail From ten to 
twenty drops of either of the tinc- 
tures may be taken two or three 
times a-day, in any proper vehicle; 


though it is ſeldom adviſable to 
extend the doſe of any tinQures of 


tron ſo far as the laſt of theſe quan- 
tities, eſpecially with the tincture 
in ſpirit of falt, which is exceeding- 
ly ſtrong of the iron. | 
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| Take of 


Edinb. © 
Tincture of ſaot. 
Shining wood · ſoot, one ounce z 
Aſafœtida, half an ounce ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 5 
Proof - ſpirit, of each half a pound. 
Digeſt for ſix days, and ſtrain. 


Tus proof. ſpirit is not liable to 


any objection here, as giving a tur- 


bid tincture; for when ſoot is ad- 
ded, whatever ſpirit be employed, 
the tincture will not prove tranſpa- 
rent. Fuller, in his Pharmacopœia 
Domeſtica, has a medicine under the 
title of Hiſteric tinfure, ſimilar to 
this, only with a little myrrh, which 
is no very material addition to aſa- 


ken from a tea · ſpoonful to a 
a 


ble-ſpoonful twice a- day. | 

This medicine has by ſome bee 
thought ſerviceable in obſtructions 
of the menſes,; but its activity may 


be conſidered as depending much 
more on the aſafœtida than on the 
ſoot. BA 


FTINCTURA GALBANL., 
„ Lond. 
Tincture of galbanum, 

Take of „ 
Galbanum, cut into ſmall pieces, 
two ounces; 
Proof. ſpirit of wine, two pints. 


Digeſt with a gentle heat for eight 
days, and ſtrain. 


Tuis tincture is now for the firſt 


time introduced by the London cal- 


lege, and may be uſefully employed 
for anſwering ſeveral purpoſes in 
medicine. It is one of the ſtrongeſt 
of the fetid gums; and although 


bets e PO les $ Giſagreeahle 


/ 
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than aſafcetidat and under the form 
of tincture it may be ſucceſsfully 
employed in caſes of flatulence and 
hyſteria, where its effects are imme. 
diately required, particularly with 


| thoſe who cannot bear aſafœtida. 


TINCTURA GENTIANE 
COMPOSITA, 
| Lond. 

Compound tincture of gentian, 
Take f | 
Gentian-root, ſliced and bruiſed, 

two ounces; 


Exterior dried peel of Seville o. 


ranges, one ounce ; 
| Lefſer cardamom-ſeeds, huſked 
and bruiſed, half an ounce; 
Prooft-ſpirit of wine, two pints. 


Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 
fœtida and ſpot. 'Theſe medicines - : 
are found ſerviceable, not only in. 
Hyſteric cafes, but likewiſe in other 
nervous diſorders. They may be 


TINCTURA AMARA, five 
ELIXIR STOMACHICUM. 
I .. Kin. 
Bitter tinfture, or ſtomachic elixir, 
Take of | | 


Gegntian- root, two ounces z 


Seville orange-pecl, dried, one 
ounce; . | 

Canella alba, half an ounce 

Cochineal, half a dram.; 

Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. 9 e 


Macerate for four days, and firain 


through paper. 


Ta ESE are very elegant ſpirituous 
bitters. As the preparations are 
deligned for keeping, lemon: peel, 


an excellent ingredient in the watery 


bitter infuſions, has, on account 0 
the periſhableneſs of its flavour, no 
lace in theſe. The aromatics are 
ere a very commodious ingredient, 
as in this fpirituous menſtruum they 
are free from the inconvenience with 


which they are attended in other 


liquors, of rendering them untranl- 
Parent. L OR p * - 


ELIXIR 


T 


? 
v) 


one 


Chap. 21. 


ELIXIR GUAIACINUM. 
Edin. | 
Elixir of guaiacum. 
Take of | 
Gum guaiacum, one pound 
Balſam of Peru, three drams; 3 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two | 
pounds and a half. 


£ 


Tuis tincture may be conſidered 


as nearly agreeing in medical virtues 
with the two following. It is, how- 


ever, leſs in uſe; but it may be · em- 
ployed with advantage i in thoſe caſes 
where an objection occurs to the 
menſtruum uſed in dannn the o- 
they. fie 


'TINCTURA GUAIACI. 
Lond. 
Tin@ure of gum Conroe 
Take of 
Gum guaiacum, four ounces; 
Compound ſpirit of ammonia, a 
pint and a half. 
Digeſt for three days, and ſtrain. 


ELIXIR GUAIACINUM VO- 
%%% OST: 
Edin. 
Volatile elixir . . 


Take of 


Cum guaiacum, four ounces ; 
| Balſam of Peru, two drams; 
Diſtilled oil of * half a 
dram; 


Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, a 


pound and a half. 
Macerate for fix days in a cloſe veſ- 
ſel, and ſtrain. 


Is the laſt of theſe formulæ, the 
vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac is leſs 
acrimonious than the menſtruum di- 


rected by the London College; and 
the balſam of Peru, and diſtilled oil 


of ſaſſafras, are uſeful additions, by 
increaſing the permanence of its o- 


peration as a general ſtimulant, or 


more 1 ularly as a 8 


medicinal virtue. 


* 
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Theſe are very PERO and effi. 


cacious tinctures; the volatile ſpi- 


rit excellently diſſolving the gum, 


and at the ſame time promoting its 
In rheumatic ca- 
ſes, a tea, or even table, ſoonful, ta- 


ken. every morning and evening in 


any convenient vehicle, particu- 
larly in milk, has proved of ſingular 


ſervice. 


TINCTURA. HELLEBORI 
| NIGRI. 
Lend. | 
Tindure of black hellebore. | 
Take of 
Black bellebdee root, in coarſe 
powder, four ounces ; | 
Cochineal, ene two ſeru · 
ples; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, two pints. 1 5 
Digeſt with a gentle heat for _ 
days, and train. 


TINCTURA MELAMPODI. 5 
Eain. 
Tindure of melampodium, or black 
| hellebore. © 
Take of 


2 hellebore root, four oun- 


Cochineal, half a dram ; | 
Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a 
n 

Digeſt them to gether for eight days, 
and afterwards filtre the tincture 


through paper. 


Tui 0 perhaps the beſt 
tion of hellebore, when deſigned for 
an alterative, the menſtruum here 
employed extracting the whole of 
its virtues. It has been found, 
from experience, particularly ſer- 
viceable in uterine obſtructions; in 
ſanguine conſtitutions, , where cha- 
lybeates are hurtful, it has been ſaid 
that it ſeldom fails of exciting the 
menſtrual evacuations, and removing 
the ill conſequences of their ſup- 
Preſſion. 
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me, is the power of this medicine, 


that wherever, from an ill conforma- 
tion of the parts, or other cauſes, : 
the expected diſcharge does not ſuc- 


ceed upon the uſe of it, the blood, 
as Dr Mead has obſerved, is ſo for- 


cibly propelled, as to make its way 


through other paſſages. A tea- 


ſpoonful of the tincture may be ta- 
ken twice in a day in warm wa- 
ter, or any other convenient ve- 


hicle. 5 

The college of Edinburgh had 
formerly a tincture of this root with 
wine Proof: ſpirit is undoubtedly 
preferable, both as a menſtruum, 
and as being better fitted for keep- 
ing. | 9 5 


. TINCTURA JALAPII. 
. Lond. 
Tincture of jalap. 

YE 
© Powdered jalap root, eight oun- 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, two pints. 


Digeſt with a gentle heat for cight 


days, and ſtrain, 


TINCTURA JALAPPA. 

= 5 Edin. . 
infure of jalap. 

Take of 2 


'  Jalap, in coarſe powder, three 


ounces z 
Provf-ſpirit, fifteen ounces. 

Digeſt them for eight days, and 
train the tincture. | 
Rxcririgp ſpirit of wine was 
formerly ordered for the preparation 
of this tincture; but rectified ſpirit 
diſſolving little more than the pure 
reſinous parts of the jalap, rendered 
the uſe of the medicine ſomewhat 
leſs commodious than that of the 
tinQure prepared with proof-ſpirit. 
Mol of the tinctures made in recti- 
ied ſpirit, diluted with water, ſo as 
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reſſion. 80 great, according to to be fit for taking, form a turbid 


white mixture. Many of them are 
ſafely taken in this form, without 
any further addition: but the ca- 
thartic ones are never to be ventured 
on without an admixture of ſyrup 
or mucilage to keep the reſin united 
with the liquor ; for if it ſeparates 
in its pure undivided ſtate, it neyer 
fails to produce violent gripes. 
Some have preferred to the tinc- 
tures of jalap, a ſolution in ſpirit of 
wine of a known quantity of the 
reſin extracted from the root; and 
obſerve, that this ſolution is more 
certain in ſtrength than any tincture 


that can be drawn from the root 


directly. For, as the purgative vir- 
tue of jalap reſides in its reſin, and 
as all jalap appears from experiment 


not to be equally reſinous, ſome 


ſorts yielding five, and others not 
three, ounces of reſin from ſixteen; 
it follows, that although the root be 
always taken in the ſame proportion 
to the menſtruum, and the menſtruum 
always exactly of the ſame ſtrength, 
it may, nevertheleſs, according to 


the degree of goodneſs of the jalap, 


be impregnated with different quan- 


tities of reſin, and conſequently 
prove different in degree of efficacy, 
Though this objection againſt the 
tincture does not reach ſo far as 
ſome ſeem to ſuppoſe, it certainly 
behoves the apothecary to be care- 
ful in the choice of the root. The 
inferior ſorts may be employed for 
making ręſina jalappe, which they 
yield in as great perfection, though 


not in ſo large quantity, as the helt, 


Newmann thinks even the worm- 
eaten jalap as good for that purpoſe 
as any other. 


TINCTURA e KINO. 
en Eon OO 
TDincture of gum kino. 
Take of 17 85 

- Gum kino, two ounces; 
Proot- 


Chap. 21. 
5 Proof. ſpirit, 2 pound WR an both with reſpe& to their ingredi- 


Take of | 
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. ents and names, may yet be con. 
Digeſt eight days, and ſtra n. ſidered as preciſely the ſame. Al- 
„dmg the Londen college, mn the 
Tus ſubſtance called gum in» preſent edition of their pharmaco- 


ſeems to be really a gum-reſin; on pœia, have made many uſeful altera- 


which account proot-ſpirit is the tions with reſpect to names, yet the 
moſt proper menſtruum. This pre- propriety of the change here adopt - 
paration muſt therefore poſſeſs the ed may perhaps be doubted : For 
virtues of the ſubſtance ; and it is it cannet with juſtice be ſtyled a 
perhaps one of the beſt forms under tincture of lavender, when the diſtil- 


- which it can be exhibited in obſti- led ſpirit of that plant is employed 


nate diarrhœas, and in caſes of lien- only as a menſtruum. If, therefore, 
teria; but in hemorrhagies, it is in it ſeemed neceſſary to refer it to the 


general proper to exhibit it either in head of tinctures, it ought to have 


ſubſtance or diffuſed; yet we can- been denominated from the cinna- 
not help thinking that the want of mon or nutmegs ; but ſince the ac- 
this tincture is an omiſſion in the tivity of this article very much de- 
London pharmacopœia. pendas on the ſpirit of lavender, the 


old name is in our opinion juſtly 


TINCTURA LAVENDULZ preferable to the new one. 
„„  GOMEFOSITA, TLhe red ſaunders is of no farther 
N Lond. Te 2 uſe in theſe compoſitions than as a 
Compound tiniture of lavender. colouring ingredient. If a yellow 
| T ſpirit was liked, the yellow ſaunders 
_ Spirit of lavender, three pints; would be an excellent article, as it 
——— Roſemary, one pint; not only communicates a fine co» 
Cinnamon, bruiſed, lour, but likewiſe a conſiderable 


Nutmegs, bruiſed, of each half ſhare of medicinal virtue. A ſpirit. 


an ounce ; | 
Red faunders, one ounce. 


| diſt illed from the flowers of lavender 
Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain. 


and ſage, in due proportion, and 
digeſted in the cold for a little time 
33 |  __ with ſame cinnamon, nutmegs, and 
SPIRITUS LAVENDULE yellow ſaunders, proves a very ele- 

| COMPOSITUS. _ gant and grateful one. Where ef- 
1 _ "Edinh.  _ _ _  ſential oils are employed, particular 
Compound ſpirit of lavender. care muſt be had in the choice of 
Take of SE TIO them ; for on their goodneſs that of 
Simple 2 of lavender, three the medicine depends. The dige- 
pounds; 
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| Nutmeg, half an ounce ; 


Simple ſpirit of roſemary, one 
pound; 5 

Cinnamon, one ounce; 

Cloves, two drams; 


Red ſaunders, three drama, 


Macerate ſeven days, and ſtrain. 


Tursg two compoſitions, altho? 


Varying a little from each other, 


ſtion of the ſpirit with the ſpices, 


&c. ſhould be performed without 
heat, otherwiſe the flayour of the 
medicine will be injured. 
Theſe ſpirits are grateful revi- 
ving cordials: though conſiderably 


more ſimple, they are not leſs elegant 


or valuable, than many other more 
elaborate preparations. This medi- 
cine has long been held in great e- 
ſteem, under the name of Pars v 
. DROPS, 
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DROPS, in all kinds of languors, 
weakneſs of the nerves, and decays 
of age. It may be conveniently ta- 


ken upon ſugar, from ten to eighty 
or a hundred drops. 


TINCTURA MOSCHI. 
7 Edin. 
| incture of mu 
| Take of of 155 
M iuſflc, two drams; 3 
| Retified ſpirit of wine, one 
pound. 
Dige lt for ten days, and ſtrain. _ 


RecT1FreD ſpirit is the moſt com- 
plete menſtruum for muſk ; but in 
this form it is often impoſſible to 
give ſuch a quantity of the muſk 
as is neceſſary for our purpoſe ; 


and hence this article is more fre. 9 


quently employed under the form of 
julep or bolus, | Ts 
TINCTURA MYRRHE. 
: Lond. 

rs Tincture of myrrh. _ 

A Z 
Myrrh, bruiſed, three ounces ; 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, a pint and 

an half; 

Rectified fpirit of wine, half a 
pint. 

Digel with a gentle heat for eight 
days, and ſtrain. 


TINCTURA MYRRHE. 
 #idin. 
| Tincture of myrrh. 
Take of 
Myrrh, three ounces; | 
Proof. ſpirit, two Pounds and a 
half. 


Aſter digeſtion for ten days, — 
off the tinfture. 


Tu pharmaceutical writers in 


general have been of opinion, that 


no 10 good tincture can be drawn from 


Preparations and Compoſe tions. 


Take of 


Part III. 
myrrh by ſpirit of wine e alone, with- 
out the afliſtance of fixed alkaline 
ſalts. But it appears from proper 
experiments, that theſe ſalts only 
heighten the colonf of the tinQure, 


without enabling the menſtruum to 
diſſolve any more than it would by 


itſelf. Rectified ſpirit extracts, with. 


out any addition, all that part of the 
myrrh in which its peculiar ſmell 
and taſte reſide, viz. the reſin: and 
proof-ſpirit diſſolves almoſt the whole 
of the drug, except its impurities: 

hence the combination of theſe two 
directed by the London college, is 


perhaps preferable to either by it- 
Tet. 


Tincture of myrrh i is recommend. 
ed internally for warming the habit, 
attenuating viſcid juices, ſtrengthen. 
ing the ſolids, opening obſtructions, 
particularly thoſe of the uterine vel. 
ſels, and reſiſting putrefaction. 
Boerhaave greatly eſteems it in all 


languid caſes, proceeding from ſim- 
ple inactivity; in . thoſe female dif- 
orders which are occaſioned by an 


aqueous, mucous, ſluggiſh indiſpo- 
ſit ion of the humours, and a relaxaà- 
tion of the veſſels; in the fluor albus, 
and all diſeaſes ariſing from a like 
cauſe. The doſe is from fifteen 
drops to forty or more. The medi- 
cine may doubtleſs be given in theſe 
caſes to advantage ; though with us, 
it is more commonly uſed externally, 


for cleanſing foul ulcers, and pro- 


moting the exfoliation of carious 


bones. 


TNoruRA Opll. 
| Lond. 
Tindture of opium, 


Hard purified opium, powdered, 
ten drams, 
Proof. ſpirit of wine, one pint. 


Digeſts for ten 5 and ſtrain. 
ig 'TINCTURA 


rr Dee. 


"= 1 1 l ac omar”. LY — 


ed, 


"Pike of 


Chap. 21. 


Edin. 


Tincture of opium, commonly called 


liquid laudanum. 
Opium, two ounces z 
Spirituous cinnamon-water, one 
pound and a half. | 
Digeſt four days, and ftrain off the 
tincture. 5 5 


Tuxss are very elegant liquid o- 
piates, the menſtruum in the laſt 
diſſolves nearly the whole ſubſtance 
of the opium, and effectually co- 
vers its ill flavour. It were to be 
wiſhed that the ſhops were furniſhed 
with a liquid opiate, in which the pro- 

rtion of menſtruum was ſtill much 
5 ſo as to admit of the doſe 
being determined by weight or mea- 
ſure; the method by drops ſeeming 
too precarious for a medicine of ſo 
powerful a kind. The following pre- 
paration is contrived with this view. 


Take of | 


Thebaic extraQ, half a dram; 
Highly rectified ſpirit of wine, 


called alcohol, ten ounces z 


Simple cinnamon-water, twenty 
„ N 
Digeſt them together until the opi- 


um be diſſolved, and then filtre the 


ſolution through paper. 


Tuis preparation is apprehended 
to be free from all the inconvenien- 
ces attending the common opiate 
tinctures. The menſtruum diſſolves 
the whole of the opium except the 
impurities, and conſequently the 
tincture is not liable to any uncer- 
tainty in point of ſtrength. The 
doſe may be aſcertained to the 
greateſt exactneſs: one grain of 


opium is contained in one ounce by 
_ meaſure, which is equal nearly to 


ſeven drams by weight, Neither 


Tincturec. 5 13 ; 525 


' TINCTURA THEBAICA, 
go LAUDANUM LIQUI- 


the tinQures in wine nor proof- 
ſpirit are ſo well adapted for keep- 


ing as could be wiſhed: in long 
ſtanding, a part of the opium is gra- 
dually thrown off from both, and 
conſequently the tinctures become 


gradually weaker : the part which 


thus ſeparates, amounts ſometimes, 
it is ſaid, to near one-fourth of the 


quantity of opium at firſt diſſolved: 


it floats on the ſurface of the vinous 


tincture, and in the ſpirituous ſinks 
to the bottom In the preparation 


here recommended, it has not been 
obſerved that any ſeparation hap- 


ens. 


/ Inſtead of the einnamon- water, 


pure water may be employed in the 
mixture; and where aromatic ad- 


- ditions are wanted, either with a 
medicinal intention, or for covering 


the ill ſmell of the opium, any pro- 
per tincture or diſtilled water may be 
extemporaneouſly joined. Saffron, 
an addition once employed by the 


Edinburgh College, has been looked 


upon as a corrector of opium; but 
the qualities 1t was ſuppoſed to cor- 


rect are merely imaginary : . nor 


indeed can that article be of much 


importance with any intention in the 


ſmall quantity that enters a doſe of 
the tincture; a grain of opium be- 
ing accompanied with only half a 


grain of ſaffron. 


A preparation in ſome reſpects 


ſimilar to that here recommended, 


was introduced into the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia publiſhed in 1974, 
under the title of Tindura meconii. 
Each ounce of this tincture con- 
tained four grains of opium ; and it 


was propoſed, that the doſes of it 


ſhould be meaſured, not by drops, 
but by weight: But as modern 
phyficians are much more bold in 

iving opium than their predeceſ- 
ns ſuch a ſcrupulous accuracy in 
the doſe is not thought at all neceſ- 


ſary: And it is not probable that 


any dangerous conſequence will ever 
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5 Preparation: and Compoſitions, © Part Ill, 


ariſe, merely from a. difference in the 
fize of drops. 'This, however, might 
: ate were the tinctura the- 
baica is by accident taken for the 


tinctura meconii. Lo ſuch miſtakes, 


however, it was feared that the a- 
nalogy of the articles, as well as the 


cCaution neceſſary with reſpect to 


both, might lead; and it was upon 


the whole reckoned ſafer to have 


but one liquid laudanum only. It 


is, however, much to be regretted, 


that the liquid laudanum of the 
London and Edinburgh colleges, 


which by the former is now ſtyled 


Tinctura opii, by the latter Tinctura 
thebaica, ſhould differ ſo much from 
each other in point of ſtrength. _ 


*TINCTURA OPII CAMPHO- 
i; RATA. - 
+. Lond, | 
Camphorated tincture of opium. 
Take of | | 
' Hard purified opium, | 
Flowers of Benzoine, of each one 
dram; . 
Camphor, two ſcruples; 
Eſſential oil of aniſeed, one 
dram; | 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt for three days. 


ELIXIR PAREGORICUM. 
i 3 | 
Paregoric elixir. 

_—_—- 
Flowers of benzoine, 
Engliſh ſaffron, of each three 
drams; ; 
Opium, two drams ; 

Eſſential oil of aniſeeds, half a 
dram ; | 5 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 

fixteen ounces, | 


and firain, 
Taxss two, though differing not 


merely in name, may yet be con- 


5 4 


ſidered as agreeing very nearly in 
their nature. 25 
The molt material differences in 


the laſt formula from the firs 


are the ſubſtitution of the vinous 
ſpirit of fal ammoniac to the proof. 
ſpirit of wine, and a larger pro- 
portion of opium; the vinous ſpirit 
of {al ammoniac is not only, perhaps, 
a more powerful menſtruum, but in 
moſt inſtances coincides with the 
virtues of the preparation; but a 
the opium is the ingredient on 
which we place the principal depen. 
dance, ſo its proportion is increaſed, 


in order that we may give it in ſuch 


a doſe as that the acrimony of the 


menſtruum ſhall not prove hurtful to 
the ſtomach » _ | 


The London formula is taken 


from Le Mort, with the omiſſion of 
three unneceſſary ingredients, honey, 


liquorice, and alkaline falt. It was 


originally preſcribed under the title 


of ELixix ASTHMATICUM, which 
it does not ill deferve. It contri- 


butes to allay the tickling which 
provokes frequent coughing ; and 


at the ſame time is ſuppoſed to open 
the breaſt, and give greater liberty 
of breathing: the opium procures 
(as it does by itſelf} a temporary 
relief from the ſymptoms; whilſt the 
other ingredients tend to remove 


the cauſe, and prevent their return, 
It is given to children againft the 


chincough, &c. from five drops to 


twenty: to adults, from twenty to 
an hundred. In the London for- 


mula, half an ounce by meaſure con- 
tains about a grain of opium ; but 
in the Edinburgh formula; the pro- 
portion of opium is larger. 


| TINCTURA RHABARBARI. 
Digeſt for four days in a cloſe veſſel, - 


Lond. 
Tincture of rhubarb. 
Take of . 

Rhubarb, ſliced, two ounces; 
„ | Leſſer 
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* Leſſer cardamom Sg huſked Tus ſt of theſe preparations is 4 
and bruiſed, half an ounce; improved from the former editions. 9 
$ in Saffron, two drams; To ounces of liquorice and one of F 
firſt Proof · ſpirit of wine, two pints. raiſins are ſupplied by an increaſe of = 
105 Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain, the fugar- candy. 1 
ol, All the foregoing tinctures of i 
pro- TIN CURA RHE. rhubarb are deſigned as ſtomachica 
irie Edin. and corroborants, as well as purga- * 
aps, Tincture of rhubarb.” tives: ſpirituous liquors excellently 9 
75 Take of | extract thoſe parts of the rhubarb 9 
the . Rhubarb, three ounces; in which the two firſt qualities re- * 
bs Lefſer cardamom ſeeds, half an fide, and the additional ingredients 8 
oh » - ounce; conſiderably promote their efficacy. * 
Yeh Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a In weakneſs of the ſtomach, indi- 38 
ſed, half. geſtion, laxity of the inteſtines, diar- id 
uch Digeſt for ſeven days, and ftrain. rhœas, colicky and other fimilar 215 
the complaints, theſe medicines are fre- 500 
l to TINCTURA RHABARBARI _ quently of great ſervice : the ſecond 9 
2 COMPOSTITA. is alſo, in many caſes, an uſeful ad- | 
ken „  Lonth : | ation to the Peruvian bark, im "i 
1 of Compound tincture of rhubarb. the cure of intermittents, articu- 1 
169, Take of larly in cachectic habits, where the ay 
Was Rhubarb ſliced, two ounces ; viſcera are obſtructed ; with theſe Fe 1 
itle Ginger, powdered, | intentions, a ſpoonful or two may Fl: 
lich Saffron, each two drams; be taken for a doſe, and e . 
itri- n bruiſed, half an repeated. 5 
lich Ounce; | 4 1 
and Diſtilled water, one pint; ELIXIR ex ALOE et RHEO, ny 
pen | Poo ee of wine, twelve oun- vulgo SACRUM. "A 3 
ert Edin. 1 
"a Digeſt £ for fourteen days, and ſtrain. Elixir of ales aud rhubarb, com- 1 
rary monly called ſacred elixir, Ha 
the TINCTURA RHEI AMARA. Take of | 3 
ove f Edin. Rhubarb, cut ſmall, ten drams; 1 738 
urn, Bitter tincture of rhubarb. Socotorine aloes, in powder, ür 1 
the Take of | drams; 1 
; to Rhubarb, two ounces; / Leſſer nom ſeeds, half an 1 91 
7 to Gentian- root, half an ounce ; . ounce; | "5 
for- Virginian Tako-rane, one Joins Proof - ſpirit, two pounds and a 4 38 
on- Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a half. * 7 
but blalf. Digeſt for ſeven days, and then ſtrain io 
WO Digeſt for ſeven * and then the elixir, 1 
| ſtrain the tinQure. a ; , | bt 
_ | Tau preparation is very much | 13 
RI. TINCTURA RHEI DULCIS. employed as a warming cordial 1 
Edin. purge, and for the general purpoſes 1 
| Saveet tincture of rhubarb. of aloetics ; with which, however, 5 
It is made by adding to two pounds it combines the medical properties 4 
and a half of the ſtrained. tincture of * j8 
ſſer of rhubarb, uy ounces of ſugar- 
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e SABINE Cob. 
Ro ä 
e 


2 ompound tincture of ſavin. 
Take of 77 

| Extract of 3 one ounce, 
Tincture of caſtor, one pint; 3 
myrrh, half a pint. 
Digeſt till the extract of ſavin be 
Evolved, and then firain, 5 


Tais preparation had a Place i in 


the laſt edition of our pharmaco- 
pœia, under the title of Elixir myr- 
rhe compofitum. 

This preparation is improved from 
one deſcribed in ſome former diſpen- 
ſatories under the name of ELixis 
UTERINUM. It is a medicine of 
great 2 44 0 in uterine obſtrue- 
tions, and in hypochondriacal caſes; 
though, poſſibly, means might be 
contrived of ſuperadding more effec- 
tually the virtues of ſavin to a tinc- 
ture of myrrh and caſtor. It may 
be given from five drops to twenty 
or thirty, or more, in penny-royal 
water, or any other ſuitable vehicle. 


TINCTURA SCILLE. 
2 Lond. 
infure of ſquill. 
Take of 5 
Squills, freſh Wel four ounces; 
Proof: ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt for eight days, and pour off 
the liquor. 


Fos extracting the virtues of 
ſquills, the menſtruum which has 
hitherto been almoſt ſolely employ- 
ed is vinegar. There are, however, 
caſes in which ardent ſpirit may be 
more proper; and by the menſtruum 
here directed its virtues are fully ex- 
tracted. Hence it is with propriety 
that the London college have intro- 
duced this form, as well as the vine- 
gar and oxymel. But, in general, 
the purpoſes to be anſwered by 
habe may be better obtained by 


Preparations and Compoſt tions. 


tific. 


Part Ill. 
employing it in ſubſtance than in 
any other form. 


TINCTURA SATURNIA, 
"ys ANT IPHTHISICA, 
3 2 
ntiphthifical tindure. 
Take of 4 
Sugar of lead, an ounce and a 
half ; 
Vitriol = iron, one ounce ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
pound, 
Let a tincture be extracted . 
heat. 


Tas ow of he falts /epa- 
rately into powder, and performing 
the digeſtion without heat, are very 
neceſſary circumſtances : for if the 
ingredients be attempted to be pul- 


verized together, they will grow ſoft 


and almoſt liquid; and if heat be 
made uſe of, ſcarce any tincture will 
be obtained. 

This tincture is ſometimes given 


from twenty to thirty drops, for 


reſtraining immoderate ſecretions, 
particularly the colliquative ſweats 
attending hectie fevers and phthiii- 
cal diſorders; whence the name an- 
tiphthifical tincture. It is undoubt- 
edly a medicine of great efficacy in 
theſe caſes, but too 8 to 
be raſhly ventured on. Some have 
ſuppoſed, that it does not contain 
any of the ſugar of lead: but experi- 
ments made for that purpoſe have 
ſhown the contrary. 

We muſt, however, conſider the 
above preparation as very unſcien- 
Both: the acctous and vitrio- 
lic acid have a greater attraction 
for iron than for lead: and though 
the vitriolic be capable of diſchar- 
ging the acetous acid, yet it 
makes not only in its entire ſtate 
a leſs perfect union with lead 


than the acetous acid, but it iS 


now alſo combined with iron, for 


which it has a greater to, 
: an 


den ll. 
1nd cab therefore only act on the 
alt of lead in proportion as it 
is ſuperabundant in the falt of cop · 
pers; but in proportion as the vi- 
trolic diſengages the acetous acid 
ſrom the lead, the laſt, in its turn, 
will attach itſelf to the iron. Upon 
the whole, it is difficult to aſcertain 
he preciſe nature of this prepara- 
tion; it ſeems always, however, to 
contain a quantity of lead in a ſaline 
late, ſufficient to expunge it from 
prudent practice: or, at leaſt, if in 
theſe caſes in which it has hitherto 
been employed, lead be thought ne- 
ceſſary, the ſai plumbi may with 
more ſafety and advantage be given 
in its ſolid ſtate, particularly as com- 
bined with opium: And it is pro- 
bably on this account that the pre- 
ſent formula has now no place in the 
London pharmacopœia. 


TINCTURA SENNA. 
F 
Tincture of ſenna. 
Jae nn: 21 
Senna, one pound; 
Caraway-ſeeds, bruiſed, one ounce 
and A nay: 555 
Raiſins, ſtoned, ſixteen ounces; 
Leſſer cardamom- ſeeds, huſked 
and bruiſed, half an ounce; 
Proof. ſpirit of wine, one gallon. 
Digeſt for fourteen days, and ſtrain. 


TINCTURA SENNAE COM- 
PO SITA, vulgo ELIXIR SA- 
LOT IS. 5 

c 1.5.5 Wo; - © . 
Compound tincture of ſenna, com- 
monly called Elixir of health." 
Take of 5 3 
Senna leaves, two ounces; 

Jalap root, one ounce; 
Coriander ſeeds, half an ounce; 
Proof ſpirit, two pounds and a 
V | EM 
Digeſt for ſeven days, and to the 
| ſtrained liquor add four ounces of 
er 5 


% ; N 5 


. 
4 1 35 2 8 A A ; p 
. 13 2 e 11 nnr. 1 f 
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Bor cheſe tinctures are uſeful 
earminatives and cathartics, eſpe- 
cially to thoſe who have accuſtomed 
themſelves to the uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors; they oftentimes relieve fla- 
tulent and colicky complaints, where 
the common cordials have little .ef- 
fect: the doſe is from one to two 
ounces. Several preparations of this 
kind have been offered to the public 
under the name of Daffy's elixir ; 
the two above are equal to any, and 
ſuperior to moſt of them The laſt 
in particular is a very uſeful addition 
to the caſtor oil, in order to take off 
its mawkiſh taſte ; and as coinciding 
with the virtues of the oil, it is 


therefore much preferable to braun. 
dy, ſhrub, and ſuch like liquors, 


which otherwiſe are often found ne- 
ceſſary to make the oil fit upon the 


ffomach, << 


| FINCTURA SERPENTA- 

9 RRR 
. Lond. 

Tincture ſnale- root. 


— 


Take of 


Virginian fake- root, three ouns 
„ et mL OO 
Proof, ſpirĩt of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 


Virginian ſnake-root, ' two oun - 
ces; r 8 


Cochineal, one dram; . 
Proof. ſpirit, two pounds and a 
VVV 
Digeſt in a gentle heat for four days, 
and then ſtrain the tincture. 
Fur tincture of ſnake-· root was in 
a former pharmacopœia directed tobe 
prepared with the tinctura ſalig tarta- 
ri, which being now expunged, it was 
propoſed tothe college to employ rec- 


tified ſpirit; but as the heat of this 


ſpirit prevents the medicine from 


being taken in fo large a doſe as it 


"might. 
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Proof - ſpirit of wine, two pints. 


Take of 


* 


was made choice of. The tincture 
made in this menſtruum, which ex- 
tracts the whole virtues. of She root, 
may be taken to the quantity of a 


ſpoonful or more every five or fix 
hours; and to this extent it of- 
ten operates as an uſeful diapho- 


retic. 


TINCTURA VALERIANE. 
| Lond. 1 


Tincdture of valerian. 


Take of | 


The root of wild valerian, in coarſe 
powder, four ounces; _ 

Digeſt with a gentle heat for eight 
days, and ſtrain. 


527 . 5 
Tax valerian root ought to be re- 
duced to a pretty fine powder, 0- 
therwiſe the ſpirit will not ſufficient- 
ly extract its virtues. The tincture 
proves of a deep colour, and conſi- 
derably ſtrong of the valerian; tho? 
it has not been found to anſwer. ſo 
well in the cure of epileptic diſor- 


ders as the root in ſubſtance, exhi- 


bited in the form of powder or bo- 

lus. The doſe of the tincture is, from 

half a ſpoonful to a ſpoonful or more 
two or three times a-day. 1 


TINCTURA VALERIANA 
Þ VOLATILIS. 
| „„ 
Volatile kincture of valerian. 


Take of 3 ͤ ¾̃ 8 
The root of wild valerian, four 


ounces; 5 | 
Compound fpirit of ammonia, 
two pints. 


Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 


Wild valerian root, two ounces; 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, one 
. I 


Macerate for fix days in a cloſe 
veſſel, and ſtrain. e 


Born the compound and vinou 


ſpirit of ſal ammoniac are here excel. 

lent menſtrua, and at the ſame time 

conſiderably promote the virtues of 
the valerian, which in ſome caſes 
wants an aſſiſtance of this kind, 

The doſe may be a tea-ſpoonful or 

two. TY. "Ep 

TINCTURA VERATRI, fire 

HELLEBORI ALI. 

; e 
Tincture of veratrum, or white 
JJ) 

Take of 5 

White hellebore root, eight oun - 
ces; | 
Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a 
Digeſt them together for ten days, 
and filtre the tincture through 
paper. | os 


Tuis tinQure is ſometimes uſed 


for acuating cathartics, &c. and as 


an emetic in apoplectie and maniacal 
diſorders. It may likewiſe be ſo 
managed, as to prove a powerful al- 
terative and deobftruent, in caſes 
where milder remedies have little ef- 
fe. But a great deal of caution 
is requiſite in-its uſe : the doſe, at 
firſt, ought, to be only a few drops; 
if conſiderable, it proves violently 


emetic or cathartie. 


ELIXIR VITRIOLI ACE 
VVV es 
of ˙»w 
Acid elixir of vitriol. 
TR SE EEE 
| Reftified. ſpirit of wine, two 


pounds; 


1 Drop into it by little and little fix 


ounces of vitriolic acid; digeſt 
the mixture with a' very gentic 


heat in a cloſe veſſel for three 


days, and then add of 
Cinnamon, an ounce and a half; 
Ginger, one ounce, 1 
Digeſt again in a cloſe veſſel for fs 
days, and then filtre the tincture 
through 
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might otherwiſe be, a weaker ſpirit | 


0 5 


and 2 


days, 
rough 


uſed 
nd as 
miacal 
be ſo 
Tul al- 

caſes 
tle ef- 
aution 
oe, at 
drops; 
olently 


Cl 


Tings 21. 


8 19 705 placed in a __ 
bed 


Tur intentidn in this proceſs i is, 
to obtain a tincture of aromatic ve- 
getables, in ſpirit of wine, combi- 


ned with a conſiderable e 


of vitriolic acid. When the tincture 
is firſt drawn with vinous ſpirits, and 
the acid added afterwards, the acid 
precipitates great part of what the 
ſpirit had before taken up: and on 
the other hand, when the acid is 
mixed with the ſpirit immediately 
before the extraction, it prevents the 
diſſolution of -all that it would have 
precipitated by the former way of 
treatment: by previouſly uniting the 
acid and the vinous ſpirit together by 
digeſtion, the inconvenience is ſome- 
what leſſened, ; 

This is a valuable medicine in 
weakneſs and relaxations of the fto- 
mach and decays of conſtitution, 
particularly in thoſe. which proceed - 
from irregularities, which are accom- 
panied with flow febrile ſymptoms, 
or which follow the ſuppreſſion of 
intermittents. It frequently ſuc- 
teeds after bitters and aromatics by 
themſelves . had availed nothing; 
and, indeed, great part of its virtues 
depend on the vitriolie acid; which, 
barely diluted with water, has; in 
theſe caſes, where the ſtomach conld 


bear the acidity, produced happy x 


effects. 


Fuller relates (in his Medicina 3 
Take of 


Gymnaſtica) that he was recovered 
by Mynſicht's elixir, from an ex- 
treme decay of conſtitution, and 
contiriual retchings to vomit. It 
may be given from ten to thirty or 
forty drops or more, according to 


the quantity of acid, twice or thrice 


a- day, at ſuch . as the ſtomach 
is moſt empty. It 1s very uſefully 
conjoined with the bark, both as co- 


rering its diſagreeable taſte and. coin : 


eiding with its ney, 


* 


deen 


— 
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ELIXIR VITRIOLL DULCE. | 


; Edinb. 
885 Swweer elixir of vitriol.. £7 
This is made of the ſame aromaties, 


and in the ſame manner as the 


55 tinctura aromatica; except that, 
in place of the vinous ſpirit, the 
dulcified ſpirit of vitriol is em- 
1 


Tais is deſigned for yerſoas hols 
ſtomachs are too weak to bear the 
foregoing acid elixir; to the taite, it 


is gratefully aromatic, without any 


perceptible acidity. The dulcified 
ſpirit of vitriol, here directed, occa- 
ſions little or no precipitation upon 
aging 3 it to the tincture 

A medicine of this kind was for- 
wt VE in great eſteem under the title 
of Vigani's volatile elixir of vitriol ; 
the compoſition of which was firſt 
communicated to. the public in the 
Pharmacopzia reformata..-It is pre- 
pared. by digeſting ſome volatile ſpi- 
rits of vitriol upon a ſmall quantity 
of mint leaves curiouſly dried, till 
the liquor has acquired a fine green 
colour. If the ſpirit, as it frequently 
does, partakes too much of the a- 
cid, this colour will not ſucceed : in 
fuch caſe, it ſhould be rectified "9p 
a little fixed alkaline ſalt. 


SpIRI s vid SUS CAM: 
PHOR ATUS. 
Edinb. 
2 ſpirit of wine. 


Camphor, one ounce ; * 
Rectined ſpirit of wine, one 

pound. 

Mix them together, that the: cam- 
phor may be diſſolved. 

It may alſo be made with a double, 
triple, &c. SED of cam · 
phor. 


Tut is folutioh of camghor is em 
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 ployed chiefly for external uſes, a- 
gainſt rheumatic © pains, paralytic 
numbneſſes, inflammations, for diſ- 
_ Euffing tumors, preventing gan- 
grenes, or reſtraining their progreſs. 
It is too pungent to be exhibited 
internally, even when diluted, nor 
does the dilution ſucceed well; for 
on the admixture of aqueous li- 
quors, the camphor gradually ſepa- 
rates ind runs together into little 
maſſes. 

Hoffman, Rothen, and others, 
mention a camphorated ſpirit not 
ſubject to this inconvenience, It is 
prepared by grinding the camphor 
with ſomewhat more than an equal 
weight of fixed alkaline ſalt, then 


"adding a proper quantity of proof- 


ſpirit, and drawing off one half of 
it by diſtillation. This ſpirit was 
propoſed to be received into our 
pharmacopœias, under the title of 


Spiritus comphorie tartatizatus. But 


upon trial, it did not anſwer expec- 
tation: ſome of the camphor riſes 
with the ſpirit in diſtillation, though 
but a ſmall quantity ; whence, mix- 
ed with a large portion of water, it 
does not ſenſibly render it turbid ; 


but in a proper quantity, it exhibits * 
the ſame appearance as the more 


common camphorated fpirit: it did 
not appear, that ſpirit diſtilled from 
'camphor, with or without the alka- 


line ſalt, differed at all in this re- 


ſpect. 
The moſt convenient method of 


by the mediation of almonds, or of 
| mucilages; - triturated with thele, it 
readily mingles with water into the 


form of an emulſion, at the ſame 
time that its pungency is conſider · 


ably abated. It may alſo be com- 
modiouſly exhibited in the form of 
an oily draught, expreſſed oils total- 
17 Gllolring 1 bags 
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LINIMENTUM ANODYN UM, 
vulgo BALSAMUM ANOD!. 
NUM. 

Faun. 


The anodyne liniment, commonly cal. 
614d, AG Auodine N 
T ake of 


Opium, one ounce ; - 
White Caſtile dap, f "I ounces; 

Camphor, two ounces; _ 
Effential oil of roſemary, half a an 

ounce z 
Rectified ſpirit of ve two 
pounds. 

Digeſt the opium and ſoap i in the 
ſpirit for three days; then to the 
{trained liquor add the camphor 
N oil, dilgently re the vel 
el. 


Tus 3 ingrained 3 in this 
fortrula are exceedingly well ſuited 
for the purpoſes expreſſed in the title 
of this preparation; the anodyue 
balſam has accordingly been uſed 
with much ſucceſs'to allay pains in 


ſtrained limbs, and my uke topical 


alfections. 


LINIMENTUM SAPONA- 
CEUM vulgo BALSAMUM 
SAPONACEUM. | 

Edinb. 
Saponaceous balſam or liniment.” 
Thi is made in the ſame manner 
and of the ſame ingredients as the 
anodyne balſam, only omitting 


8 ü. 
uniting camphor with aqueous li- 
quors, for internal ufe, ſeems to be 


IT is intended as a. fmplification 
and improvement of what had for- 
merly the name of Opodeldoc, and 1s 
employed with the ſame intentions 
as the two preceding. 


TINCTURA ANTIMONII 
Res. 
Tincture 2 antimony. 
Take of i 
Antimony, in en half a 
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Chap. 27. N 


galt of tartar, ene pound; ee! 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, three pints. 


Mix the antimony; with the ſalt of 


tartar, and inject them by little 
aud little into a crucible placed in * 


a ſtrong fire. Let the mixture 
melt thin, and continue; in this 


ſtate for, half an hour; after 


which it is to be poured out into 
a hot and dry iron mortar. Pow- 
der the maſs while hot, put it in- 
to a heated matrabs, and pour the 
ſpirit upon it. Digeſt them toge- 
ther for three days, and then train 
the tincture. 


es. = 


; Is this W ihe. alkaline ſalt 5 


unites with the ſulphur of the anti- 
mony into a hepar; which commu- 

nicates to the ſpirit a tincture ſimilar 

to the tinctura ſulphuris. This anti- 
manial tincture is ſuppoſed to contain 

lewiſe ſome of the reguline parts of 
the mineral, and is {aid to have 
lemetimes provoked: a puke when 
taken on an empty ſtomach, even in 
a {mall doſe. It ſtands recommend- 
ed in doſes from ten to ſixty drops 


or more, as a deobſtruent, promoter 


of urine; and purifier of the blood. 
But there is probably no purpoſe to 
be anſwered. by it, which may not 


be more effectually obtained by other 
antimonial preparations, particularly 
the vinum e rtarg! antimoniali. 

| Diggs for, three days, and then 


TINCTURA . COLOCYNTHI- 
. 5 
Suec. 


Toy of colecynth.. 


Take of 


Colocynth, cut ſmall, and freed 
from the ſeeds, one ounce ; 

Aniſeed, one dram; 

Proof. ſpirit, fourteen ounces. 


Macerate for four. days, and om 


through paper, 


In this tincture we have the ac- 


tive purgative power of the colo- 


eynth. And although it be ſeldom 


Tinfuregs 1c 


- ſel cloſely ſtopt, which is to be 


brought to a ſaline ſtate y means of 


tracted. 


dicine. 


533. 
uſed as a cathartic by itſelf, yet even 
im {mall quantity it may be advan- 
tageouſly employed to briken the 0- 
peration of others. 


TINCTURA vent. voLA. 
118. | 
Gen. 
Polatile toute of canpen. 22 
Take of FR 
-Filings of copper, one 8 3 
{Spirit of ſal ammoniac, an ounce 
and a half. 
Mir them, and keep thew | in a ml. 
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 frguently agitated till the liquor 
becomes of a beautiful violet co- 
ur. HH 


1 5 this . the. 30 is 


the volatile alkal, It may there 
fore be conſidered as very analogous - 
to the cuprum ammoniacum. And 
where recqurſe is had to it in prac- 
tice, it is employed with the ſame 
intentions, | 


Ne TURA Q ASSLE. 
4 Sec. 
Tincture of quaſi ia. 
Take of | 
Quaſſia, bite, two, ounces z I 
' Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and an 
half. 


Kin through paper. 


By 1 ſpirit. the medical pro- 
erties, as well as the ſenſible quali- 
ties of the quaſſia, are readily ex- 
And under this form it 
may be advantageouſly employed for 
anſwering different purpoſes 1 in me. 


TINCTURA LAC CE. 
| Suec. | 
FTiuůncture of lace 
Take of | 
"uy lac, powdered, one ounce z 
L 13 Wane 
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'Myrrh, three drams; 3 


© i wk of ſcurry-grals a ou and ; 

an half. 5 In theſe affections it may be employ- 
ed under the form of tincture a; 
u ell as in ſubſtance; and in this way 


Digeſt in a ſand Ri for fix days; : 
after which, ſtrain off the 88 
for uſe. 


Tais tincture i is Fran em- 


| ployed for ſtrengthening the gums, 5 


and in bleedings and ſcorbutic exul- 
cerations of them: it may be fitted 
for uſe with theſe Intentions, by 
mixing it with honey of roſes, or 
the like. Some recommend it in- 
ternally againſt ſcorbutic complaints, 
and as à Corroborant in gleets, fe- 
male weakneſſes, &c. Its warmth, 
pungency, and manifeſtly aſtringent 
| bitteriſh taſte, point out its virtues in 


theſe caſes to be conſiderable; tho 


common practice among us has not 
yet received it. 


'TINCTURA NUCIS vo. 
MICA. 
Roſs. 
Tincture of nus vomica. 
Take of 
Nux vomica, an ounce and a 
half; N | 
Proof-ſpirit, two pounds. | 
Digeſt for ſome Gays, and then 
ſtrain it. 


This: nux vomica, a very active 
vegetable, has of late, as we have 
already had occaſion to obſerve, been 
introduced into practice as taken i in· 


ternally, for the cure awd intermit. 
tents and of contagious dyſentery, 


it moſt readily admits of being com- 
bined with other articles, either a ag 


| adjuvantia « or r 


TINCTURA SUCCINL | 
a Stec. A feb 
x) Tin@ure 25 aber. 


| Take os eee 


 Yeilow - amber, pounded, one 
ounee; 
Vitriolic æther, Cary ounces. 


Digeſt for three days in a veſſel ac- 


curately cloſed; frequently ſha- 


king the veſſel, and after this r 
through: Paper. 


Tun tincture of OE was ws 


merly prepared with reQified ſpirit 


of wine; but the menſtruum here di. 
| rected gives amore completeſolution, 

and forms a more elegant and ace 
tincture. It poſſeſſes the whole vir 


tues of the concrete; and although 
it has at preſent no place in our 


Pharmacopceia, yet it is perhaps to 


be conſidered as one of the moſt va- 


luable preparations of amber. It 


has been recommended in a variety 
of affettions, particularly thoſe of 


the nervous kind, as hyfterical and 


epileptic complaints. It may be ta- 
ken from. a few drops to the extent 
of a tea-ſpoonful. in a glaſs of wine 
or any ſunilar N ; 


Chaj 


one 


Chap, 24. Imre. 535 
877 7. 5 7 E * 2. 
M 2 x T . R E 8. 
K15TURA CAMPHO RATA. of cult, is very often uſeful in fe- 
Lond. vers, taken to the extent of a cable- 
Camphorated mixture. | ſpoonful, every three or four hours, 
Take of | | 
Camphor, one dram, 'MISTURA enn 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, ten Lond. 
drops ; | Chalk mixture, 
Double-refined ſugar, half an Take of 
ounce; | Prepared chalk, one ounce; 
Boiling diſtilled water, e one pint. Double refined Togar, fix drams; 
Rub the camphor firſt with the ſpi- Gum Arabic, powdered, two 
it of wine, then with the ſugar; ounces; | 
laltly, add the water by W Diſtilled water, two pints. 
and ſtrain the mixture. Mix them; 
"Wait 1 is often exhibit· POTIO CRETACEA. 
ed in a ſolid flate, it is frequently , Band. 
alſo advantageous to employ it as | Chalk drink. 
diffuſed in watery fluids. © And with Take of K- 
this intention the preſent formula is Prepared chalk, one ounce; _ 
perhaps one of the moſt ſimple, the Pureſt refined ſugar, half an 
union being affected merely by the ounce; 
aid of a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of Mucilage of gum Arabic, two 
wine and a little ſugar. But per- ounces. | 
haps the more common form of e- Rub them together, and add by de» 
mulſion in which the union is effec- grees. 
ted, by triturating the camphor with Water, two pounds and an half; - 
a few almonds, is not to be conſider- Spirituous cinnamon water, tra | 
ed as inferior to this. For the uno- qunces. | | 
tuous quality of the almonds ſerves | 
to a conſiderable degree to cover the Tusk two ' preparations agree 
pungency of the camphor without pretty much both in their name and 
— diminiſhing its activity. Camphor in their nature. But of the two 
under the preſent form as well as that formulz that " = Edinburgh — 
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lege is moſt agreeable to the palate, 


from containing a proportion of cin- 


namon water, by which the diſa- 
greeable taſte of the chalk 1s ta- 
ken off. 

In the former edition of the E- 


dinburgh pharmacopœia, a prepara- | 
tion of this kind ſtood: among the 


decoctions, and the chalk was direc- 


ted to be boiled with the water and 


33s Preparations aud Qempoſitions. Part 111, WM Chi: 


Gum Arabic, powdered, ik 
Double- refined ſugar, of each one | 
3 
_  Rofe-water, fix ounces by me. Take 
ſure. Sw 


Rub the muſk firſt with the ſuga, Bit 
then with the gum, and add the Co 
toſe · water by degrees. 


Tuis had formerly the name of 


. m3 
gum : by the preſent formula, the Julepum e m/cho, and was intended on 
chalk is much more completely ſu- as an improvement upon the Hit. wo 
ſpended by the mucilage and ſugar; ric julep with muſk of Bates, 0. the 
which laſt gives alſo to the mixture range- lower water is directed by b 
an agreeable taſte. It is proper to that author; and indeed this mom 
employ the fineſt ſugar, as the re- perfectly coincides with the mu | 
dundant acid in the coarſer kinds than roſe. water: but as the former | 
might form with the chalk a kind of is' difficultly procurable in 'perfec- This 
phoſphoric ſalt. It would perhaps tion, the latter is here preferred. th 
have been more proper to have add- The julep appears turbid at firt; be 
ed an aromatic, by ſuſpending the on ſtanding a little time, it deps- 505 
entire powder of cinnamon, or its fites a brown powder, and becomes 
oil, by means of the mucilage and clear, but at the ſame time loſs 
ſugar: The method here directed is, great part of its virtue. This in- A 
however, leſs exceptiqnable in this convenience may be prevented by poll 
than in many other preparations,” as thoroughly grinding the muſk with But 
the precipitated matter of the fpi- gum Arabic before the addition of pow 
ritizous water will probably be inviſ= the water: by means of the gum, G 
cated in the ſaccharine and mucila- the whole ſubſtance of the muſk is the 
ginous matter. This'is a very ele- made to remain ſuſpended in the wa: by | 
gant form of exhibiting chalk, and ter. Volatile ſpirits are in many rend 
is an uſeful remedy. in, diſeaſes ariſing caſes an uſeful addition to muſk, and plea 

from, or accompanied with, acidity likewiſe enable water to keep ſome- con 
in the primæ viz. It is frequently what more of the muſk diſſolved than quir 
employed in diarrhea proceeding it would otherwiſe retain. ties, 
from that cauſe. The mucilage not | £ qua 
only. ſerves to keep the chalk uni- LAC AMYCGDALE. rati 
formly diffuſed, but alſo improves its 1 Lond. of t 
virtues by ſheathing the internal Almond-milk, the 
furfack of the inteſtines. * The doſe Take of | the 
of, this medicine requires no nicety. Sweet, almonds, one ounce and {ery 
It may be taken to the extent of an half; 5 fer 
a pound or two in the courſe of a Double- refined ſugar, half an mu 
_— Cw **"" - Ounee 3: ES, mu 

: Diſtilled water, two pints. alt 
MISTURA MOSCHATA, Beat the almonds with the ſugar; mo 
ee LEAR then, rubbing them together, add not 
©» Muſt-mixture, by degrees the water, and ſtrain the 
TREE: the liquor, | 
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Chap. 22 
LSI COMMUNIS. - 


Edin. 
Common emu allen fon. 
Take of ( 
Sweet . one ounce; 
Bitter almonds, one dram; 
Common water, two pounds and 


a half. 


Beat che e ds in a 


marble mortar, and gradually paur 


on them the common water, 


working the whole well together; 


ane Grain off the r. ö 


EMOLSIO ARABICA. 
| Rain. 
1051 arable emulſion. 

This is made in the ſame manner as 
the preceding; only inn 
beating the almonds, 

Of mucilage of gum Arabic, 
two ounces. 


Ar theſe may. be conſidered as 
poſſeſſing nearly the ſame qualities. 
But of the three the laſt is the moſt 
powerful demulcent. 

Great care ſhould be A VU that 
the almonds be not become rancid 
by keeping; which will not only 


render the emulſion extremely un- 


pleaſant, a circumſtance of great 


confequence in a medicine that re- 
quires to be taken in large quanti- 
ties, but likewiſe give it injurious 
qualities little expected from prepa- 
rations of this c!aſs. The addition 
of the bitter almonds now ordered by 
the b dinburgh. college in preparing 
theſe emulſions, may perhaps pre- 
ſerve them in ſome degree from ſuf- 
tering the above changes; but it is 
much more uſeful as giving the e- 
mulſion an agreable flavour. And 
although the fubſtance of bitter al- 
monds be of a deliterious nature, yet 
nothing is to be apprehended from 
the quantity here employed. 

Theſe liquors are principally made 
ule of for- diluting aud —— a- 


Mixture id, ba $37 


eri monious Nn z particularly i in 
heat af urine and ftranguaries arty 


ſing, either from a natural ſharpneſs of 


the juices, from the operation of can- 
tharides, or other irritating medi- 


cines; is theſe caſes, they are to be 


drank frequently, to the quantity of 
half a pint or more at a time. 
Some have ordered emulſions to 
be boiled; with a view to deprive 
them of ſome imaginary erudity; 
but by this hoes they quickly 
ceaſe to be emulſions, the oil ſepas 
rating from the water, and floating 


diſtinctly upon the ſurface. Acids 


and vinous ſpirits produce a like de- 
compoſtion. On ſtanding alſo for 
ſome days, without addition, the 
oily matter ſeparates and riſes to the 
top, not in a pure form, but in that 
of a thick cream. Theſe experiments 
prove the compoſition of the emul- 


_ ions made from the oily ſeeds of 


kernels, and at the ſame time point 
out ſome cautions to be attended to 
in their preparation and. uſe. 


LAC AMMONIACL 85 
Lond. . 
Ammoniacun milk. 
Take of ; b F 
Amman two drams ; 3 
Diſtilled water, half a pint. 
Rub the gum-reſin with the water, 


gradually poured on, IG it be- | 


comes à milk. 
In the ſame manner may * — 3 a 


milk of aſafœtida, and of 5 


relt of the gum- reſins. 


The ammoniacum nit 1 em- 
ployed forattenuating tough phlegm, 
and promoting expectoration, in hu- 
moural aſthmas, coughs, and ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera. It may be 
given to the quantity of two ſpoon- 
tuls twice a-day, _ 


The lac aſafœtidæ is employed i in 


ſoaſmodinal; hyſterical, and other 
nervous allections. And it is alſo 
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| 53g. | Preparationrand Compoſitions. 


pot andrea uſed under the form 
of injection. It anſwers the ſame 
purpoſes as alafcetida in ſubſtance. 


_*SPIRITUS KTHERIS VI. 


TRIOLICI COMFPOSITUS. 
„ 
" Compeind ſpirit of vitriolic ather. 
Take of 
Spirit of vitriolic æther, two 
pounds; 1 Th. 


Oil of Piney three n 
Mix them. 


Tus 1 ſuppoſed to be, 11 not 


iſely the ſame, at leaſt. very 
nearly, the celebrated liquor anody- 
nu mineralis of Hoffman: As we 
learn from his -own writings, that 


the liquor which he thus denomina- 
ted, was formed of dulcified ſpirit 


of vitriol and the aromatic oil 


' which ariſes after it: But he does 
not tell us in what proportions theſe 


were combined. It has been highly 
extolled as an anodyne and antiſpaſ- 


modic medicine; and with theſe in- 
tentions it is not unfrequently em- 


ployed in practice. | 


SPIRITUS AMMONIA COM- 
POSITUS. | 
ty hotter. + 
| Compound e * ammonia. 
e o 
Spend of ammonia, two pints ; 
Eſſential oil of lemon, 
nutmeg, of each 


two drains: 
Mix them. 


Tu 18 Aer almoſt mie in n 
from the following. 8 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS ARO. 


.MATICUS, vulgo SPIRITUS 

VOLATILIS OLEOSUS, et 

-SPIRITUS SALINUS ARO- 

MATICUS.  .. + 
Edinb. 


Volatile aromatic Hirt, commonly : 


from five or ſix draps to ſixty or 


Part 111, 


called volatile oily * and .. 
line aromatic Hirit. - 
Take of FR 
Vinous pirit of fal ammoni 
— eight ounces; © 1 
Diſtilled oil of roſemary, one 
+ dram anda half; 
Diſtilled oil of ben one 
dram. - 


Mix them, that the oils may be dil. 


ſolved. 


By the ethos here directed, the 
oils are as completely diſſolved ag 
when' diſtillation is employed, 

Volatile ſalts, thus united with a. 
romatics, are not only more agree. 
able in flavour, but likewiſe more 
acceptable to the ſtomach, and lef 
acrimonious than in their pure flate 
Both: 'the foregoing compoſition 
turn ont excellent enes; provided the 
oils are good, and the diſtillation 
ſkilfully performed. The doſe is 


more. 

. of chis kind might be 
Prepared extemporaneouſly, by drop- 
ping any proper eſſential oil into the 
dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
which will readily diſſolve the ol 
without the aſſiſtance of diſtillation. 
But it is perhaps preferable that 
they ſhould be kept in the PT. rea: 
dy mixed. 


' SPIRITUS . $UC. 


. 
ae ee ſhirit of ammonia. 
Take of 


Alcohol, one Sande 


Water of pure ammonia, four 


ounces, by meaſure 
Rectified oil of amber, one ſcruple; 
Soap, ten grains. 
Digeſt the ſoap and oil of amber 


in the alcohol till they be dif; 
ſolved ; then add the water of 


ure ammonia, and mix them by 


Ing. | Tau 


hap: 22+ 
Tuts compoſition is extremely 


enetrating, and has lately come in- 
o eſteem, partieularly for ſmelling 
o in lownefles and faintings, under 
ke name of Eau de luer It has 
cen hitherto brought from France. 
t is not quite limpid, for the oil of 
ber diſſolves only imperfectly in 
ke ſpirit: if the volatile ſpirit be not 
xceedingly ſtrong, ſearcely any of 
he oil: will be imbibed, 

The Eau de luce is not l uſed 


rich the viewy of making an impreſ- | 
fon upon the noſe, but is taken in- 


ternally in the fame eaſes. It has 


likewiſe of late been celebrated as a 
remedy for the bite of the rattle- 


ſnake, when uſed internally, and 


applied gr, fi to the wounded 


4 _— 


- TUS. 

wa 09! fad | 

Camplireved fyiris- 
Take of 


Camphor, four ounces; a 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, two. 


pints. | 


Mix them, ſo that the P 8 may | 
be diſſolved. 


Or this we have dready a o- 


caion to ſpeak in the preceding 


chapter under the title given to it by 
the Edinbargh cole | 


EMULSIO OLEOSA SIM. 
PLEX. 
Sen 5 
Tak — Simple oily l on. 
ake 


_ oil, one ounce ; 


Syrup of althea, an ounce and a 


893 dt 


Gum Arabic, half an ounce ; 
ountain water, ſix ounces. + 
Mix, and make an emulſion —_ 

ing to arts 3 


. * 
mn FR” 2 1 * ; * 1 ev 
5 11 + 3 — why, - * 4 3 . 9 » TR 
Mixtures, 0G, 

* 


530 
EMULSIO' OLFOSA VOLA- 7 
FF ; 
G 1 
volatil ay « emulſion, 
Take r ſha, 
- Almond oft; an ounce and a balr; | 
Syrup of althea; one ounce z 
Gum arabic, half an ounee; 
Volatile alkaline ſalt, one dram * 
Fountain water, ſeven Ounces: | 


| ou them wes >. to art, 


Born theſe ue elopant and con- 
venient modes of exhibiting oil in- 
ternally. And under theſe forms it 
is often advantageouſly employed in 
caſes! of cough,  hoarſeneſs, and fi- 
milar affections. By means of the- 
alkali, a more intimate union of oil 


with water is obtained than can be 


Se1RITUS CAMPHORA- | ; 


had with the intermedium either of 
- fyrup or vegetable mucilage ; and 


in fome caſes, the alkali: both con- 
tributes to anſwer the intention in 
view, and prevents the oil from ex- 
citing ſickneſs at ſtomach: But in 


other inſtances, the pungency which 
it imparts is diſagreeable to the pa- 


tient and unfavourable to the diſ- 


eaſe. According to theſe circum- 
ſtances, therefore, where an oily 


mixture, 18 to be employed, the prac- 


titioner will be determined in his 
choice to have recourſe either to the 
one or the other formula. | 


JULAPIUM ACIDUM. 


Weak vitriolic acid, ctw drams3 

Simple ſyrup, three ounces; 

Fountain water, two pounds. 
Mix them. 


Ix this ſtate, the vitriolic 20d h 
Colficiently diluted to be taken with 
eaſe in conſiderable doſes. And it 
may thus be advantageouſly employ- 
ed i in various e ; concerning 

which 


12. of 


545 | Preparations and Compoſitions, 


which we have already had occa | 
fion to make ſome remarks in the 


Materia Medica, and which are to 


be anſwered, either by its action 


on the ſtomach, or on the en! in. 


general. 
JULAPIUM ETHEREUM. 
„ en, : 
0 Alber julep. 
Take of | 


Pure vitriolic wider, two . 


Fountain water, fix ounces 3; _ 
Refined ſugar, half an ounce. 
Mix them un to art. 


1 A LT HOUGH it 18 in nope pro- 5 
per that æther ſhould be diluted on- 


ly when it is to be immediately u- 
fed, yet it is ſometimes neceſſary 


that it ſnould be put into the hands 


of the patient in the ſtate in which 
it is to be taken. | 
the preſent formula is a very proper 


one; but the addition of a little mu- 
cilage tends both to cover the pun- 


geney of the æther in the mouth, 


aud to retain it in a ſtate of mixture x 


| SOLUTIO | MINERALIS AR. 


JULAPIUM SUCCINATUM. 12 
b 7 Take of 


with the water. 


Gen. 
Amber Jalipe 7 


Tincture of amber, two drams 

Refined ſugar, half an ounce ; 

Fountain water, fix ounces. _ 
Mix them er ue art. 


UnDErR this 3 the tincture of 


amber is ſo far diluted and ſweeten- 


ed, as to form an agreeable mixture; 


and in this manner it may often be 


advantageouſly employed for coun- 


teracting nervous affections, and an- 


ſwering thoſe other purpoſes for 
which we have already mentioned 


that this article is had recourſe to in 


ſoeribed in febrile diſeaſes as a means 


the ſurface : For where the ſkin is 


pPhoretie. It often alſo promotes x 


In ſuch inſtances. 


Part Ih; 


MIXTURA SALINA. 
r 

. . Sale mixture, ale, 
Take 8 | 
Fixed vegetable alkali, one ; ounce 

Fountain water, five . 

To this lixivium add 

Lemon juice, two ounces, or 5 
much as is ſufficient to fatur 

18 the alkali; Ni 

e ſyrup, half an unce. 


Tais mixture is > 3. one Tg pre. 
of promoting a flight diſcharge by 


parched with great enereaſed heat, it 
generally operates as a gentle dia. 


diſcharge by the kidney, and is not 
unfrequently employed to reſtrain 
vom. iting. With theſe intentions it 
is in daily uſe among Britiſh pracl. 
tioners, although it has no place in 
our pharmacopœias, from its being 
entirely an e preſerip- 
tion, 5504108 er? 


P SENI. | 
M, oral [ ſolution of ar ſeals 


White arſenic, reduced to a ſub- 
tile powder, 
Fixed vegetable alkali, each lay 
four grains 
Diliilled water, half a pint. 
Put-it into a florentine flaſſ;, and let 
this be placed in a ſand heat, fo 
that the water may boil gently 
till the arſenic-be completely dif- 
ſolved; then add to the ſolution” 
when cold half an ounce of ſpint 
of lavender, and as much diſtilled 
water as to make the ſolution 2. 
mount to a pint by meaſure, or 
fifteen ounces and an n by 
woght. 9 moat gdt 4 
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cbap. 23. 


medy we are indebted to Dr Fowler 
of Stafford. We have already had 
accafion. to mention it when treat- 
ing of arſenic in the Materia Medi- 
ez: and we then obſerved, that if 
it be not preciſely the ſame, it is at 
aft ſuppoſed to be very analogous 
to a remedy which has had a very 
extenſive ſale 'in ſome parts of Eng- 
land under the name of the Taſteleſs 
ape drop, and which has been 
employed with very great ſucceſs in 
the cure of obſtinate intermittents, 
But whether the preſent formula in 
any degree approaches to the taſte- 
leſs ague drop or not, there can be 
no doubt, from the concurring te- 
fimony of many eminent practition- 
ers, that it is equally ſucceſsful in 
combating intermittents. For this 


4 8 A . 8 EA 4 * » 
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purpoſe it is given according to the 


age and other circumſtances of the 


patient in doſes from two to twenty 
drops, once, twice, or oftener in 


the courſe of the day: And its uſe 


has been found to be attended with 


remarkable ſucceſs, although with 
ſome patients even very, ſmall doſes 
have been found to excite ſevere vo- 
miting. Beſides diſtinctly marked 
intermittents, this ſolution has alf 

been ſometimes ſucceſsful in obſti- 
nate periodical headachs, and in cu- 
taneousaffeQions of the leprous kind, 
reſiſting every other mode of cure. 
And perhaps in every caſe where ar- 


ſenic can be employed with ſafety 


or advantage internally, this prepara- 
tion is preferable to any other with 
which we are yet acquainted, 


* 


„ 


tery or vinous infuſions, or in juices. 
They were formerly conſidered as 
medicines of much greater import- 
ance than they are thought to be at 
preſent. "Syrups and diftilled waters 
were for ſome ages made uſe of as 
the great alteratives; inſomuch that 
the evacuation of any peccant hu- 
mour was never attempted, till by 


due courſe of theſe it had firſt been 


YRUPS 3 ſukbrtted 8 


of ſugar, made in water, or wa- 


8 


ſuppoſed to be regularly prepared for 


expulſion. Hence aroſe the exuberant 
collection of both, which we meet 
with in pharmacopœias, and like er- 
rors have prevailed in each. As 
multitudes of diſtilled waters have 
been compounded from materials un- 
fit to give any virtue over the helm; 
ſo numbers of ſyrups have been pre- 
pared from ingredients, which in 
this form cannot be taken in ſuffi- 


cient doſęs to exert their virtues; for 
"y 


two 
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two thirds of a ſyrup conſiſt of ſu- 
gar, and greateſt part of the remain- 
ang third is an aqueous fluid. 
Syrups are at preſent chiefly re- 
garded as cdhvenient vehicles for me- 
dicines of greater efficacy; aud made 
uſe of for ſweetening draughts and 
juleps, for reducing the lighter pow- 
ders into boluſes, pills, ot electa- 
Ties, and other fimilar purpoſes. 
Some likewife may not improperly 
be | conſidered as medicines them- 
ſelves; as thoſe of ſaffron, buckthorn 
berries, and ſome others. 


| To the chapter on fyrups. the 


London college in their pharmaco- 
pœia have premiſed the followin 
general obſervations. 1 
In the making of ſyrups, where 
we have not directed either the 
weight of the ſugar, or the manner 
in which it ſhould be diſſolved, this 
n to be the rule 
Take of | 
Double refined ſugar, twenty-nine 
ounces z 


Any kind of liquor, one pint. 


Diffolve the ſugar in the liquor, in a 
water-bath ; then ſet it aſide 


for twenty-four hours; take off 
the ſcum, and pour off the ſy- 
rup from the feces, if there be 
any. ; 1 : 


Tax following are the general 
rules which have commonly been gi- 
ven with reſpect to the preparation 
of ſyrups. | 
Alx the rules laid down for making 
decoctions are likewiſe to be ob- 


ſerved in the decoctions for ſyrups. 
Venus, both for decoctions 


_ unleſs they are 
otherwiſe. 
. 


In both the London and Edin- 
burgh pharmacopazia, only the 
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Preparations and Compoſitions. part Ill 


quantity of oily matter, which is 
diſagreeable to weak ſtomachs. It 


octions Although in the formula of ſeveral 
and infuſions, ought to be dry, 
expreſsly ordered 


pureſt or dduble- refined ſugar is 
allowed. . 

In the ſyrups prepared by boiling 
it has been cuſtomary to perform the 
clarification with whites of eggs af. 
ter the ſugar had been diſſolved in 
the decoction of the vegetable. This 
method is apparently injurious to 
the preparation ; ſince not only the 
impurities of the ſugar are thus dif. 
charged; but a conſiderable part 
likewiſe of the medicinal matter, 
which the water had before taken 
up from the ingredients, is ſeparated 
along with them. Nor indeed is 
the clarification and deſpumation of 
the ſugar, by itſelf, very adviſable; 
for its purification by this proceſs is 
not ſo perfect as might be expected: 
after it has undergone this proceſs, 
the refiners ſtill ſeparate from it a 


> 


appears therefore moſt eligible to 
employ fine ſugar for all the ſyrups; 
even the purgative ones (which have 
been fifually made with coarſe ſu- 
gar, as ſomewhat coinciding with 
their intention) not excepted ; for, 
as purgative medicines are in general 
ungrateful to the ſtomach, it is cer- 
tainly improper to employ an addi- 
tion which increafes their offentive- 
WÜ c 
III. 


Where the weight of the ſugar is 
not expreſſed, twenty- nine oun- 
ces are to be taken in every pint 
of liquor. The ſugar is to be re- 
duced into powder, and diſſol- 

ved in the liquor by the heat of a 
' water-bath, unleſs ordered other- 
Wie ON 


of the ſyrups, a double weight of 
ſugar to that of the liquor is di- 

rected, yet leſs will generally be 
_ ſufficient. Firſt, therefore, dif- 
ſolve in the liquor an equal weight 
Ff ſugar, then gradually add — 


Chaps 2. 


more in powder, till a little re- 
mains undiſſolved at the bottom, 

which is to be afterwards incorpo- 
_ rated by ſetting the ſyrup in a 
_ water-bath. | - 

The quantity of ſugar ſhould be 
ſo much, as the liquor i is capable of 
keeping diſſolved in the cold: if 
there is more, a part of it will ſe- 
parate, and concrete into cryſtals, or 
candy; if leſs, the ſyrup will be 
ſubje& to ferment, eſpecially in 


warm weather, and change into a 


vinous, or ſour liquor. If in cry- 
ſallifing, only the ſuperfluous ſugar 
ſeparated, it would be of no incon- 
venience 3 but when part of the ſu- 
gar has candied, the remaining ſy- 
mp is found to have an under pro- 
portion, and is as ſubje& to fer- 
mentation as if i it had wanted ſugar 
at firſt, 
8 


copper· veſſels, unleſs they be well 
tinned ſhould not be employed in 
the making of acid ſyrups, or 
| ſuch as are compoſed of the j juices 
of fruits. 

The confectioners, who are the 
moſt dexterous people at theſe kinds 
of preparations, to avoid the. ex- 
pence of frequently new-tinning 


their veſſels, rarely make uſe of any 


other than copper ones untinned, in 
the preparation even of the moſt a- 
eid ſyrups, as of oranges and le- 
mons. Nevertheleſs, by taking due 
care, that their coppers be well 
ſcoured and perfectly clean, and 
that the ſyrup remain no longer in 
them than 1s abſolutely neceſſary, 
they avoid giving. it any ill tate 
or quality from the metal. This 
practice, however, is by no means 


to be recommended to the apothe- ; 


Cary. 5 


v. 
The ſyrup, when made, is fo be ſet 
by till next day; if any ſaccha- 
. Tine cruſt appears upon the ſur- 
. face, it is to be taken of 


5 
- BY RUPUS ACETII. 
5 Edinb. 


Take of he ada ae 


Vinegar, two poundfland : an rk, 
Refined fugar, three pounds and 
an half 


Boil them till a freak be formed. 


Tais is to be conſidered as bagls 
ſyrup merely acidulated, and is by 
no means unpleaſant. It is often 
employed in mucilaginous mixtures, 
and the like; and on account of its 
cheapneſs it is often preferred to iy- 
rup of lemons. 


SYRUPUS ALTHEE. 
Lond. 0g 
Syrup of marſhmallow. 
e of | 
Freſh root of marſhmallow; brut- 
| Ted, one pound 


Double refined ſugar, four pounds; 


Diſtilled water, one gallon. 
Boll the water with the marſhmal- 
low root to one half, and preſs 
- out the liquor when cold. "Set 
it by twelve hours; and, after 
the feces have ſubſided, pour off 


the liquor. Add the ſugar, and 
boil it to the weight of. ſix 
e OR 
| Edi. 
Take of 


Marſhmallow roots, 
dried, nine ounces; 
Water, ten pounds; 
Pureſt ſugar, four pounds. 
Boil the water with the roots to the 
conſumption of one half, and 
ſtrain the liquor, ſtrongly expreſs- 
ing it. Suffer the ſtrained liquor 
to reſt till the feces have ſubſided; 
and when it is free of che dregs, 
add the ſugar; then boil ſo as to 
make a ſyrup. . | 


J 


ſomewhat 


RL Gs of . ſeems 


Who to have been a fort. of favourite a- 


1 mong 


" 
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mong diſpen to writers, who have 
taken great pains to alter and amend 
it, but have been wonder fully tender 
in retrenching any of its articles. In 
ehe laft preſeription, it is lopt of its 
foperfluitics, without any injury to 
its virtues, It is uſed chiefly in ne- 
phretic caſes, for ſweetening emol · 
lient decoctions, and the Uke: 5 of 


15 <u-r 


withſtanding the hi gh opinion which 


fome have entertained- of it ; for 


what. can be expected from two or 


three ſpoonfuls of the ſyrup, when 


the decoction, from which two or 
three pounds are made, may be” ta- 


ken at a draught or two? It. is ſome- 
times uſeful in ticklin ing coughs, by 
inv iſcating i irritating matter diſtilling 
in the fauces: in "his way it ſome- 
times affords conſiderable relief. 


SYRUPUS CARYOPHILLI 
RUB RI. 
b Lond. 
Oy rap of clove Fuly-flower. 
Take of 
Freſh clove July flowers, the heels 
being cut off, two pounds; 
Boiling diſtilled water, fix pints. 
Macerate the flowers for twelve 


hours in a glaſs veſſel; and, in the 


ſtrained liquor, diſfolve the double- 


refined ſugar, that i it may be made 


a ſyrup. | 
SYRUPUS: CARYOPHLILO- 
RUM. 
EL 1c OY os 
geh of clove Fuly Hover. 5 


9 July- flowers, freſh gather- 


ed and freed from the heels, one 


pound; 0 
Pureſt ſugar, ſeven” pounds and 5 
quarter; 
Bolling water, four pounds. 
Macerate the flowers in the water for 
a night; then to the ſtrained li- 
Auor add the ſugar pteviouſly 
ber and diſſolre it by a gentle 
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made of the red. 


: heat, : 8 the 4 e into a 
Bc. e dere 
Tab fprup 1s of: my Arend! .. 
vour, and à fine red - colour ; ng 
for theſe it ĩs chiefly valued. Bom 
have fubſtixuted to it one eaſily re. 
parable at ſeaſons when the flower 
are not to be procured : an ounce 
of dove ſpice is infuſed” for Tons 
days in twelve 6unces of white 
wine, the liquor ftrained, and, with 
the addition of twenty ounces of {u. 
gar, boiled to a proper confiftence/ 
a little cochineal renders the cotour 
of this ſyrup exactly ſimilar to tha 
prepared from the clove July-flower 
and its flavour is of the ſame kind, 
though not fo pleaſant. The abjie 
may be readily detected by adding to 
a little of the ſyrup ſome alkaline 
ſalt or ley 3 which will change the 
enuine ſyrup to a green colour; bit 
in the counterfeit, it will make nd 
ſuch alteration, only varying the 


”* F 


As the beauty of the colour is 2 
rincipal quality in this ſyrup, 10 
fo orce b the way of expreſſion ſhould 
be uſed in ſeparating the 157 from 
the flowers. 


svkurus coll 
N 
Seu of colchicum. 
Take of 
Colchicum root, freſh and ſueei- 
lent, cut into ſmall 81 5 one 
enen 3 N 
inegar, Arxigen ounces ; 
3 ſugar, twenty-ſix ounces. 
Mierate the root in the vinegar 
two days, now and then ſhaking: 
tlie veſſel; then ſtrain it with a 
gentle Preſfure. To the ftrained 
liquor add the ſugar, and þoil 4 
| Little, fo as to > form a ſyrup. 


5 Tais ſyry ſeems to be the be 
preparation WP the colchicum ; great 
care is required to take up this 
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Chap. 73. 
in the proper ſeaſon: änd from er- 
tors of this kind we are to aſcribe 
the uncertainty in the effects of this 
medicine as found in the ſhops. 


The ſyrup of colehicum is often 
ſucceſsfully employed as a diuretic, 


and may be taken from a dram or two 
to the extent of an ounce or more. 


SYRUPUS. CORTICIS AU. 
| - RANTIL,. 
Lond. 
Syrup of erange-peel. 
Take of - 15 
Freſh outer - rind of Seville oran- 
ges, eight ounces z 
Boiling diſtilled water, five pints. 
Macerate for twelve hours in a cloſe 
veſſel; and, in the ſtrained liquor, 


diſſolve the double · refined ſugar 


to make a ſyrup. 


, dl © > 
Yellow rind of Seville orange- 
peel, freſh, ſix ounces; | | 
Boiling water, three pounds. 


Infuſe them for a night in a cloſe 


veſſel; then ſtrain the liquor ; let 
it ſtand to ſettle; and having 
poured it off clear from the ſedi- 
ment, diſſolve in it four pounds 
and a quarter of white ſugar, ſo 
as to make it into a ſyrup with 4 
gentle heat. | 


Is making this ſyrup, it is parti- 


cularly neceſſary. that the ſugar be 
previouſly powdered, and diſſolved 
in the infuſion with as gentle a heat 
n poſſible, to prevent the exhalation 


of the volatile parts of the peel. With 


theſe cautions, the ſyrup proves a 
very elegant and agreeable one, poſ- 
leſling great ſhare of the fine flavour 
of the orange-peel. 


SYRUPUS CROCL. © 
TELL | Lond. 4 
Byrup of {afro (up 


Sytuphs 


Syrup of the juice of raſpberries. 


H 
Saffron, one vutice : 
Boiling diſtilled water, one pin 
Macerate the ſaffron, in the water, 
ſor twelve hours, in a cloſe veſſel; 
and diſſolve the double-refined ſu» 
gar in the ſtrained liquor that it 
may be made a ſyru ß. 


- SarFrron is very well fitted for 
making a ſyrup, as in this form a 
ſufficient doſe of it is contained in a 
reaſonable compaſs. This ſyrup is 
at preſent frequently preſcribed ; it 
is a pleaſant cordial, and gives a fine 
colour to juleps. | | 


SYRUPUS SUCCI LIMONIS. 

Lond. ns 

Syrup of lemon-jtice. © 

Take of : | 
Lemon-juice, ſtrained, after the 

feces have ſubſided, two pints z 

Double-refined ſugar, fifty oun- 

CCS. ' ES 

Diſſolve the ſugar, that it may be 


made a ſyrup. 


SYRUPUS e SUCCO MALO. 
RUM LiMONIORUM. © 
Edin. 
SgSyrup of lemon-juice. 
Take of 1 
Juice of lemons, ſuffered to ſtand 
till the feces have ſubſided, and 
afterwards ſtrained, two pounds 
and a half. | 
Double-refined ſugar, fifty oun- 
„ 8 | 
Diſſolve the ſugar in the juice, ſo as 
to make a ſyrup thereof. 


SYRUPUS, FRUCTUS MORI. 
1 


Syrup of the juice of mulberrics. 
8YRUPUS FRUCTUS RUBL 
FFV 
Lond. Ep 
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Theſe three are directed by the Lon- 
don college to be prepared in the 


ſame manner as ſyrup of lemons, 
which diy enn them. 


Ae: theſe four are- very pleaſant 


eooling ſyrups; ard with this in- 


tention are oocaſionally made uſe of 
in draughts and juleps, for ß 
ing thirſt, ahating heat, &c. in 
Rous or inflammatory . 
They are ſometimes likewiſe em- 
ployed in gargariſms for inflamma - 
tions of the mouth and tonſils. 


SYRU PUS PAPAVERIS. 


ALBI. 
5 Tn, 5 
Syrup of the white patty: 
lake of 


The heads of white poppies, dried, 
and the ſeeds taken: out, three 
pounds and an half; | 

Double: refined ſugar, fix pounds. 

Diſtilled water, eight gallons. 

Slice and bruiſe the heads, then-boil 
them in the water to three gal- 
lons, in a water- bath ſaturated 

vith ſea · ſalt, and preſs out the li- 
quor. Reduce this by boiling to 
about the meafure of four pints, 
and ſtrain it whilſt it is hot, firſt” 


. through a ſieve, then through a 


thin woollen cloth, and ſet it a- 
ſide for twelve hours, that the fe- 
ces may ſubſide. Boil the liquor, 
poured eff from the feces, to three 

pints, and diſſolve the ſugar in it 
that it may be made A tampa: 


SYRUPUS PAPAVER1S AL- 
BI, ſeu de Ne Os ms 
- DIACODION. 2 
Edin. 2 N 
| Grup of white Poppies, or uf miecos | 
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"Mbit babe hands, Irfed; at We 
freed: x ood the” feeds, "tw 
pgs 2 

Boiling 3 ag r 
Pureſt fugar, four pounds. 
Materute the bruiſed heads in the 
water for a night; next boil til 
| only one-third part of the liquor 
remain; then ſtrain it; expreſi- 
ing it ſtrongly. Boil the ſtrain. 
ed liquor to the conſumption of 
one half, and ſtrain again; laſ. 
, add the ſugar, and boil to 


fyrup- 

It may allo be made by difſolvingi in 

two pounds and a half of ſimple 
fyrup, one dram of the extract of 
white poppies. | C15, 

Tas ſyrup, rmpheghintel with the 
opiate matter of the poppy heads, 
is given to children in doſes of two 
or three drams z to adults, from half 


an ounce to an ounce- and upwards, 


for eaſing pain, procuring reſt, and 
anſwering the other intentions of 


mild opiates, Particular care is re- 


quiſite in its preparation, that it may 
be always made, as: nearly as pol. 
fible,. of the ſame ſtrength; and ac- 

cordingly the colleges have been 
very minute in their W Rs of 
the proceſs - - 


RATICI. 
Mens) d: ene £2 s 

| rap of _e red ey; ; 
Fake of 785 5 


The freſh e the wild, CE 


red, four pounds; 
Boiling tld, four pil 
and an half. 

Put the flowers, by degrees, into the 
boiling water, in à wWater-batk, 
3 ſtirring them. Alter 
this, the veſſel being taken out 

of the bath, macerate for tweli 


Me, „ then delt out the 32 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERTS El. 
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"oy and ſet it apart, that the” Bees Tee Hos „ 
mw may ſubſide. Laſtly, make it into Pale roſes, freſh gathered, one 
923 a ſyrups vith doubletrefined! fi: > pound; 5 | a 
bj PINS | Bolling water, four pounds; EH 
wy h White ſugar, three pounde. 
e Tas deſign of. putting the VER Macerate the roſes in the watth for A 
il Hl ers into boiling 'water in a water- night; then to the liquor ſtrained, 
iquor bath is, that they may be a little and freed from the dregs, add the 
ſcalded, ſo as to ſhrink enough to ſugar; boil them into a fyrup. 
band de all immerged in the water; with- This ſyrup may likewiſe be made 
out this artifice, they can ſcarce be from the liquor remaining after 


be continued over the fire than till purated from i Its feces. e 
this effect 1s produced, leſt the liquor . 2 


nz in decome too thick, and the ſyrup. ren- Tex Bor wakdiniid "on the 
imple dered ropy. , diſtillation of roſes ( provided the 
\&.of This ſyrup | bas been recommend. * fill has: been perfectly clean), is as 


ed in diſorders of the breaſt, coughs, i er for 98 f 5 this ſyrup: as 4 
or 


ſpitting of blood, pleuriſies, and o- infuſion; the diſtillation s 


ther diſeaſes, er as an emollient — collets thoſe volatile parts 

heady: and as an opiate. It is one of the which are diſfipated i in the air whilſt 
f two MY |ghteſt of the opiate medicines; and the infuſion i is boiling to its conſiſt- 
m har in this reſpe& ſo weak, that ſome ence: This ſyrup is an agreeable 
var, bare doubted of its having any ano- and mild purgative for children, in 
„ and dyne quality. We indeed preſume, the doſe' of half a ſpoonful, or a 
ns ok that it mig] tbe very ſafely 2 ſpoonful. It likewiſe proves gently 
is re- ed altogether; and accordingly it laxative to adults; and with this in- 
t may ha now no place either in £: E- tention may be of ſervice i in coſtive 
; pol. dinburgh pharmacopœia, or ſome of habits. Its principal uſe i is in ſolu⸗ 
nd ac. be beſt foreign ones, though ſtill re. tive glyſters. | 

been — by the London . {8 | 
mi _ 8YRUPUS e ROSIS. SICCIS, 

" SYRUPUS ROSE. 895 Nin. 
Dee - Syrup of dry refers 

ER- | Roſeprap, Take of 

rec 


Red e dried, ſeven ounces: 
The dried petals of the damaſk White ſugar, fix pounds; 
roſe, ſeven ounces; Boiling water, five pounds, © 
Double-refined ſugar, fix poundsj Infuſe tlie roſes in the water for a 
Boiling diſtilledd water, four pints. night, then boil them a little; 
Macerate the petals of the roſe in ſtrain out the liquor and adding 
water for twelve hours; and to it the f ugar,* b off them to 85 
ſtrain. Exaporate the ſtrained li- confiſtence.\ of a e 
ato the quor to two pints and an half, and 


batt, f Add the — 1 it Sow be Tors fytaps is ſuppoſed” to 112 


i, of, 


pits 


After made a frup. | 83:17 mildly aſtringent: but 18 principal ly 
m out t 4 Lualued on account of its red colour. 
twelie SYRUPUS ROSA RUM | The London college have omitted 
liquor, E ALLIDARUM. „ having retained others at leaſt c- 

aud „ equal to it in that reſpect. 


| Hrup of pale roſees | „„ 7 RIS: 3 


— 


al got in: but they are no longer to the diſtillation of roſe- water, de- 


. I 


 SYRUPUS SCIL.LITICUS. . 
8 Pup of ſquills.. 

„ 5 4 
Vinegar of ſquills, two pounds; 
White ſugar, three pounds and a 


0 


 8SYRUPUS SIMPLEX, five 
e AO OMMEUNIS. - 
1 Edin 25 
Fimple or common ſyrup. 
Take of e 0 
Pureſt ſugar, fifteen parts; _ 
Water, eight parts. | 
Let the ſugar be 
gentle heat. 


Tais preparation is à plain li- 
quid "boat of de or co- 
lour. It is convenient for ſun- 
dry purpoſes where theſe qualities 
are, not wanted; or would' be excep- 
tionable, oe 
SYRUPUS SPINA CER. 
Lond. | 
Syrup of buckthorn. _ + 


The juice of ripe and freſh buck- 
fthorn berries, one gallon ; 
Ginger, bruifed, one ounce; 

All ſpice, powdered, one ounce 
and an half + 
; Double , refined. ſugar, ſeven 
J I IR 
Set by the 1 for ſome days, that 
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Make them into a fyrup with a 


- ,CERVINA, . 


diſſolved ROE. 


the feces may ſubſide, and fimin, 
Mlacerate the ginger. and all- pic 
in a pint of the ſtrained juice, for 
four hours, and ſtrain. Boil away 
the reſt of the juice to three pint; 
then add that part of the juice in 
which the ginger and all-ſyice 
have been macerated ; and, af. 
x, the ſugar, that it may be made 
a ſyrup. 1 


sv RU US e RHAMNO C4. 
| THARTICO ſeu e SPINA 


N 
Syrup of buckthorn. 
Take of „ 
The juice of ripe buckthorn ber. 
ries, depurated, ſeven pounds 
man nhakls i 
White ſugar, three pounds and a 


; Boil them to -the cnoblience of 2 


| : Born theſe 


parations, in dos 
ſes of three or four ſpoonfuls, ops 
rate as briſk cathartics. The prin 
cipal inconveniences. attending then 
are, their being very unpleaſant, and 
their occaſioning a thirſt and dry: 


neſs of the mouth and fauces, and 


ſometimes violent gripes: theſe effect 
may be prevented by drinking libe- 
rally of water-gruel, or other warn 


liquids, during the operation. The 
 ungratefulneſs of the buckthorn i 
endeavoured to be remedied in the 


firſt of the above preſcriptions, by 
the addition of aromatics, which, 
however, are ſcarcely ſufficient for 
that purpoſe. The ſecond alſo had 
formerly an aromatic material for 
the ſame intention, a dram of tic 
eſſential ail of cloves; which be. 
ing found ineffectual, is now re. 
jected. | | 
 SYRUPUS TOLUTANUS. 
Lond. | 
Syrup. of lalſam of Tos Take 


Chap.'23. 


mie Ranbir 04 os 10d 
The balſam of Tolu, eight oun- 
ee ea 
Diſtilled water, three pints. 
Boil for two hours. Mix with the li- 
quor, ſtrained after it is cold, the 
double - refined ſugar, that it may 
be made a ſyrup. „ 
„ Print vis. 4475; 


SYRUPUS BALSAMICUS. _ 
J FR OW opnns ova 
Balſamic ſyrup. ., 
Take of 2 85 5 e 
Tue ſyrup of ſugar, juſt made, 
and warm from the fire, two 
pounds; . 


*+ 


+ P p h 5 | by | 
Tincture of balſam of Tolu, one 


„ 5 
Se 4 35 


ounce. 11. 5 
When the ſyrup has grown almoſt 
cold, ſtir into it the tincture, by 
| little at a time, agitating them 
well together, till perfectly united. 


Tuis laſt pe: Kage bo, maklag'ihe | 


balſamic fyrup was dropt in one of the 
preceding editions of the Edinbargh 
pharmacopœia, on a complaint that 
the ſpirit ſpoiled the taſte of the ſy- 
rip; which it did in a great degree 
when the tire was drawn with 
malt-ſpirits, the nauſeous oil which 
al the commoa malt-ſpirits are ac- 
companied. with communicating that 
quality; and this was particularly | 
the caſe when the. ſpirituous part 
was evaporated from the-fyrup, as 
was directed in the former edition 
of the hurl a harmacopœia. 
Ferticular care therefore ſhould be 


taken, that the ſpirit, employed for 


making the tincture, be perfectly 


clean, and well rectified from all ill 8 


,, ND 

Ide intention of the contrivers of 
the two foregoing proceſſes ſeems to 
have been ſomewhat. different. In 
the firſt, the more ſubtile and fra- 
grant parts of the balſam are extrae- 
ted from the groſſer reſinous matter, 
and alone 1Etuined in the ſyrup: the 
Aker ſyrup contains the whole ſub- 


* y 
1. 


\ - * ; 7 : 
, = + ; _— : ; 
4, 1+. + om eek cas in Apt en — 2 
* 5 . * " ww * „ ; s * » = > & , p 
= &I-*; * * E oy 2 Ul . N 
7 j 8 5 8 


ſtance of the balſam in larger quan- 
ity. They are both moderately im- 
pregame with the agreeable flavour 
of f won ge 5 3 . 
In ſome pharmacopœias, a ſyrup 
of this Kind i pre ee 4 be 
ture of balſam = Peru, with roſe- 
water, and a proper quantity of ſu- 


SYRUPUS VIOLE. -' 

5 8 e 

| yrup of vieles. 
Take of B 


— 


The freſh petals of the violet, two 
i ; 4 $42 Date; 


pounds;z , , 
Boiling diſtilſed water, five pihts. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours; äf- 
terwards ſtrain the liquor, without - 
preſſing, through thin linen. Add 
refined ſugar, that it may be 


made a ſyrup. 23 87 
SYRUPUS VIOLA RUM.” © 
Syrap of violets. | 
Take 5 . 1d 34. 4 7, of $200 & 3:5 5 


. Freſh violets, one poundz __., 
Boiling water, four pounds. 
Pureſt ſugar, ſeven pounds and 2 

8 | 2 

Macerate the violets in the water for 
twenty-four hours in a glaſs, or at 
leaft a glazed earthen veſſel, cloſe 
covered; then ſtrain without ex- 
preſſion, and to the ſtrained liquor 
add the ſugar, beat, and make in- 
to a ſyrup. l 
Tuis ſyrup is of a very agreeable 

flavour; and in the quantity of a 

ſpoonful. or two proves to children 

gently laxative. It is apt to loſe,.in 


keeping, the elegant blue colour, for 


which it is chiefly valued ; and hence 
ſome have been induced to counter- . 


feit it with materials whoſe colour is 


more permanent. This abuſe may be 
readily , diſcovered, by adding to 4 
little of the ſuſpected ſyrup any acid 


or alkaline liquor. If the ſyrup be 


M m 3 


— 


ge- 


... ˙ Ä <rr—emny te eee at woe 
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Fae? 


cauine, the acid wil chang 
jue colour to a red, and the de aal 


will change jt to 23 green; but if 


counterſeit, theſe changes: will not. 
happen. It is obyiqus, from this 
mutability of the colour of the vio- 


let, that the preſcriber would be de-, 
_ ceived if he ſhould expect to give any 
alkaliſed 


blue tinge to acidulated or 
juleps or mixtures, by we Pa 
of the blue Trp: 5. 


22 


SYBUTUY, ZiNomenns, 


Preparations N | 


2 


Take of 


Fart III. 


but alſo powerfully aſtringent,t 
formula 126 he ee as 4 
ſuited to anſwer the purpoſe. 


SYRUPUS ALEALNS. 


Gen. 


Mali ne ſyrup... . 


Salt of tartar, thres dams; ; 
Simple ſyrup, bx ounces. 


| Mix them. 


In this fyrup we RD in ſome 


degree the converſe of. the pre- 


BY, Syrup Ye gur, | 
. Ginger, bruiſed, four ances} _ 


Boiling diſtilled v Water, three pints. c 


Macerate for four hours, and ſtrain; 


then add the refined 1 b 


it may be be made a Yu 


5 dis- 5 . 
Take of =. ; . 2; or f ET 4 
Beat ginger, ae © ounces z 


Boilin water, four pounds; 13 


Pureſt uger, ſeven pounds, and 2 


half, 


Macerate the ringer in the water in : f 


a cloſe veſſel, for twenty-four 


hours; then 50 the liquor ſtrained, 


and freed from the feces, * add the. 
beat , and mas them i into a a 


"Hop. 


I . 


THEss are agreeable and W 


rately aromatic ſyrüps, lightly im- 
pregnated with the flavour and vir- 
Jn of the einger. | 


© SYRUPPS ACIDUS, * 
en. 
34h A, 4 7 
Take „ 2 5 WE: 


Weak ſpirit of vitriol, two drams; 


Syrup of lemons, fix ounces. 
Mix them. 


Wars we wiſh to obtgin a ſy- 
Pope, mr T r acidulated, 


ae 


ceding; and it may be uſefully em- 


ployed, either far the deſtruQion of 
acid i in the Romach, or for the for. 
mation of neutral or een 
n 8 


errors aun 
I Su of geile. 3 | 
PE freſh waſp 81 gut, fi, 


Ane 


Reßned ph two TY 15 . 


Bo them to a ſyrup.” 


and other affections of the breaſ: 
But, as well as the oxymel_ ex alio, it 


is now baniſhed. from them; and, 


there can be little douht that the 
ſame intentions may in general be 
anſwered by leſs d ſagreeable 1 medi- 
eines. Yet where we wiſh to em- 
ploy garlic as acted upon by a War 
tery menſtruum, this ormula is per- 
haps one of the beſt under which it 
can be exhibited. 


SYRUPUS 


Se rmefly 1 eld a play, 


Se or promoting expe * 
IT 


ter: 


II. dub 24 % 43-0 Nyrup. R ks 85 
this SYRUPUS 'A GDALINUS. one of the bt nale, we can em- S 
well Succ. i ee 1 
Syrup of almonds. | 
; N  SYkyPUs EjirrIODs/ 
* Sweet Amond, one ie pound? gy " Brud. 
Bitter almonds, two drams. - Emetic Grup. 
Let the. almonds be blanched and Take of” 
beat in -a flone - mortar, with a _ Glaſs of antimony, finely pow- 
wooden peſtle ; ; then by degrees dered, two drams; 
add barley- water, two pounds; Rheniſh wine, twelve ounces. 
ſtrain the liquor, and form it into Let them be digeſted for three days 
. a ſyrup, with as much double- in a gentle heat, then ſtrain the 
RR refined . as Ny be neceſ- liquor through paper, and mix 
Pre: ſary. with the ſtrained liquor thirty 
em- 
| ounces of double. refined ſugar. 
0 a Tar PETR favour of the ge Let.it be formed into 1 and 
ent monds, is in this formula communica- Kept i in a cloſe veſſel. 
ted to a ſyrup, which may be advan- 
tageouſly employed to ſweeten mix- Turgr can be no doubt of this 
tures, or to form 4. pleaſant. drink ſyrup being ſtronghy impregnated 
when diffuſed in water; and the with the emetic quality of the anti- 
favour is not a little improved by mony ; and it will at leaſt have ſo 
the addition of the proportion of bit- far the advantage of being very a- 
feed ter almonds; here directed. But even greeable to the taſteʒ that it may be 
n: theſe cannot be ſuppoſed to commu- readily taken by very young people. 
ate any active quality to this {y- But every. good effect to de o ained 
| fr rup, as they are employed in ſo ſmall from . may be had with more cer- 
k th a quantity z and ſtill leſs is to be ex. tainty, by adding to ſimple ſyrup. 
pected from the ſweet alrfionds, any quantity that may be thought 
| which can communicate little more neceſſary; of the tartarus antimonia- 
45 5 to the ſyrup than their mild oil. lis, previouſſy diſſolved in a ſmall 
"1 Proportion of water. | 
= STRUPLIS CINNAMON A 21 
* „ Ne, sXROPus HYDRARGYRL 
1 "ts if cinnamus. Cu. 
9 Tate RES * of quickfiloer. 8 
a t: Cinnamon , bruiſed, five ounces; Take ws --7, | 
1 Spirituous cinnamon-water, two Purified quickſdver, one dramz 
; a | pounds. Gum arabic, three drams ; ; 
ke | Roſe water, as much as is ſufficient 


twenty four hogrs; then add to 
the ſtrained liquor double-refined | 
ſugar, three e boil it to a 
up. 


Del them in a 5 glaſs veſſel for 


bo b 


4 


tated wah the. cinnamon; ; and Where 

ve wiſh to ſweeten any mixture, at 

tie ſame time adding to it an a- 

Nreeallle aromatic, it is 1 8 
„ 


Thrs Feen is Arongly. preg , 


for reducing the gum to a 
mucus. 

Let them be rubbed in a mortar, till - 
the quickſilver totally diſappears; 
then by degrees mix withit ſimple 
ſyrup four ounces, 5 


In this we have NCR > ſimi- 
land to, the mercurial ſolution of Dr 
Pleuk, formerly mentioned - and 
M mg, which 


554 
Which while it does not poſſeſs N 
other advantage than mere ſweetneſs 


of taſte is liable 10 the objeRtions 
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— HE more fixed parts of vege · 5 


X tables, diſſolved jn watery li- 
quors, may be thence transferred 
into honey, by mixing the honey 


of the plant, and boiling them toge- 


ther till the aqueous part has exha - 


led, and the honey remains of its 
original conſiſtence. 
not probably, however, any very 
eculiar advantage over ſugar; and 


it is liable to many inconveniences 


which ſugar is free from: in parti- 
cular, it is much more liable to run 
into fermentation, and in many con- 
ſtitutions produces gripes, and often 


violent effects: Ihe Edinburgh col- 


lege have therefore rejected the whole 
of the oxymels from their laſt edition 
of the pharmacopœia. And the num- 
ber of preparations with honey in 
moſt of the foreign pharmacopœias 
is now much diminiſhed. Still, how- 
ever, there are ſeveral much employ- 
ed by practitioners of eminence; and 


of courſe retained in the London 


pharmacopœig. 


Honey has 


Was o 


| 3 : 
$$ - > + 7 


FFF 


Take of * 8 i 
with the watery decoction or juice 


Red roſe-buds, with the heels cut 
off and dried, four eunees; 
Diſtilled water, boiling; three 
J 
Clarified honey, . five pounds. 
Macerate the roſe-petals in the wa- 
ter for fix hotirs; then mix the 
honey with the ſtrained liquor, 
and boil the inixtue to the thick. 


neſs of a ſyrup. 7 Fl 1 1 


Tuis preparation is not unfre- 
quently made 'uſe of as a mild cool 
ing detergent; partieularly in garga- 
riſms for ylcerations and inflamma- 
tion of the mouth and tenſils. The 
roſe-buds here uſed ſhould be haftily 
dried; the defign- of doing {0 is, 
that they may the better preſerve 
their aſtringener. 


MEL 


ch. 24 
72 eh . . £ {Ag 
Fe ; ee * 6 855 
Take of "7 „ off ER 4 5" 
Clarified honey, three pounds; 5 
Tincture of ſquill, two pints. 
Boil them in à glaſs: wells] 20 "the 
 thickyels : Vrup- . ; : NF 


l 2 


nated with all the active parts of the: 
ſquills which the tinQure before con 


tained, and may be e as n 


pſefyl expectoxant ar diuretic. 


OXYMEL ERUGINIS. 
1 Lond. A 0 
Oxymel of verdegris. 
Take of 


"I 
* 


Prepared er one ounce ze *% 


Vinegar, ſeven ounces; © ©! 
_ Claritied honey, fourteen'ounces. 


Diſſolve the verdegris in the _ 
and {train it through linen 


add the honey; and boil five * 2 | 


to a e 85 thiekneſs. ; 
. @p / 

Twin] is an improvement of what 

was formerly known in our Pharma- 

copeias under the title of Mel - 


guhtiacum: which, however, was, as 


then prepared, very uncertain with 
relpe& to ſtrength. lt is uſed only 
externally for eleanſing fout ulcers, 


and keeping dun fungous fleſh, -It 


is alſo often ſerviceable in venereal 


ulcerations of the mouth and tonſils: 


But there is ſome danger from its 
application to Places from the ſitua- 
tion of which it is apt ta be ſwallow- 


ed; for * a ſmall quantity of 


| verdegris paſſing into the ſtomach 


may de productive of diſtreſſing, if 


"Not ot deliterious, effects. 


oRV MEI. COLCHICT. 
e Pans; . 
ru Oxymel of meadow fa ron. i 


5 The fre root of meadow-ſaf- 


1 Medeeated: ono 


215 


Tan ako will here bas 2 4 


$533 


frun, ent ins thin Tony: ane 
Longe; 


855 d. ea _ pintz 3 


FT honey; two pounds. 
— the root of meadow.-fafs 
fron, with the bee. rf in a glaſs: 
veſſel, with a gentle heat, for' 
- forty-eight he Stra lin the 1. 
- quor, relle out ſtrongly from 
the root, and add the honey. 
Laſtly, boil the mixture, fre- 
quedtly ſtirring it with a wooden 
ſpoon, to ns Wr of a 7 


1898 


Tuis oxymel may be conſidered 


as very analogous to the ſyrupus col- | 
chici of which we have already made 
ſome obſervations. Under this form 
it was firſt introduced by Dr gtoerk. 
And although with certain conſtitu- 
tions the ſyrupisunqueſtionably pre- 
ferable, yet it well deſerves 2 
in / our pharmacopwias; as —_ ar 
Ry medicine. LU * 7 


* 


- 


{  OXYMEL SCILLE. 0 N 
0 e ian . 
Bll ew, Oxznel of al 
Take of 5 


Clarified honey, three pounds 
- Vinegar of ſquill, two pints. 
Boil them in a glaſs veſſel,” with a 
flow hre, to the. thickneſs of a 
fru: . 
5 7 8 
Tus honey was formerly vile 
ed for this preparation unclariſied. 


and the ſcum, which in ſuch caſes 


ariſes in the boiling, taken off; by 
this means the impurities of the ho- 
ney were diſcharged; but ſome of 


the medicinal parts of the ſquills, 


with which the vinegar was impreg- 
nated, were alſo ſeparated. For this 
reaſon the college of Londen have 
now judiciouſſy ordered the honey 
for a theſe kinds of preparations 
to be previoully clarified by itſelf. 


Oxymel of ſquills is an uſeful a 
* 


8 

4 
5 1 4 
78 6 
7 8 
14 
157 
_ 
+ 7 
ny 


5 and — great ſervice in humoral aſth- 


mas, coughs, and other diſorders 
where thick phlegm abounds. It is 


gixen in doſes of two:or three drams, 


along with ſome aromatic water, as 


chat of oinnamon, to prevent the 
great nauſea which it would other- 


wiſe. be apt to excite. In large e do. 
4 it proves emetic. © 


.F 5 N 7 
13 TT) 


OTE SIMPLEX. 


124. wat © 1 
bh Simple oxymel. 0 5 1 
Take of 
Clariſied heney, two pounds; 


Diſtilled vinegar, one pint. 
Boil them in a glaſs- veffel, with a 
ſlow fire 40. ere — of: * 


_ ſyrup... *. 1 70 


71 


Tuts eee may be enn 
dered as analogous to the ſyrupus 
aceti of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia. It is not inferior in eſſicae,y 4 
to many more elaborate compoſi- 


tions. It is an ecable, mild, 


cooling medicine. 


and not ere as an NT 
W 


- ex ALLIO. 


9 t Dan. N 


| 0 mel of garlic. 

Take of CH 

. - Garlic, cut in Nlices, an ounce 

and a half: 
eee ſeeds, | 
Sweet Lennel ſeeds, ach two 
.- Clarified i, ten ounces; | 

_ Vinegar, half a pint. N 

Boil the vinegar for a little time, 
wich the a went in 2 = gl 


Prepararionr and Compoſitions. 


It is often uſed 8 
in cooling, 8 gargariſms, 


$54 Part Hl. 
perient, detergent, and expectorant, ed earthen. veſſel ;; then add the 


_ garlic, and cover. the veſſel cloſe; 
when grown; cold, preſs out the 


liquor, and diffolve in it the ho- 


* ay the heat of a water-bath, 


Tus oxymel i is Teeommended for. 


attenuatin viſeid juices, promoting 
expectoration, and the fluid ſecre- 
tions in general. I/ is doubtleſs a 
— of conſiderable efficacy, 

* very unpleaſant, the flavour 
of t 


garlic prevailing, notwith 


ſtanding the addition of the aromatic 


ſeeds. E 
ae 
OXY MEL PECTORALE, 
Para ox mel. 
Take of S 180 R ED 
Elecampane roots,'oot ouncę; 


Florence orris roots, half an ounee; | 
Gum ammemiacum, one dunce; 


Let the roots, cut "and bruiſed; be 
boiled in the water till ae 
1 waſted; then ſttain ff the li 


_quor; let it ſtand 5 Keile z and | 


- Having poured it off n from 
the 888 add to it the kone and 
the ammoniac um, benen, of 

ſolved in the vinegar.” Mix 5 


| together, by boikog” em. 4 Little, | 
Tus title of this compoſition ex · 


preis its medical wirtues. It is 


deſigned for thoſe diſorders of the 


breaſt that proceed from a load of 


viſcid phlegm and obſtructions of 
the pulmonary veſſels. Two or three 
ſpoonfuls may be taken every night 
and morning, and continued tor 


ſome ume. 
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JJV : 
T2 form receives ſuch mate- 
J rials only as are capable of be- 
ing ſufficiently dried to become pul- 
virtue. There are many ſubſtances, 
howeyer,, of this Kind, which cannot. 


be convemently taken in, powder: 


bitter, acrid, fetid drugs, are too 


dlagreeable : emollient and mucila- 
ginous, herbs and roots are too bul- 
ky.; pure gyms cohere, and become 
tenacegus in the mouth, ; fixt alka- 
line ſalts liquefy upon expoſing the 
compoſition, to the air; and volatile 
alkalies exhale. Many of the aroma. 
ties, too, ſuffer à greater loſs. of 
their odorous principle when kept 


in powder. as in that form. they no 


Gybt, expoſe. a much larger ſurface 
0 | 


: FOO r 


12 1 45 : 
1 / 


Fs er doſe of powders, in extem-. 5 
g preſcription, is generally 


abgut half a dram: it rarely exceeds 
Whale dram; and is not. often leſs 
tan a ſcruple. Subſtances which 


produce powerful effects in ſmaller 


doſes are not trufled to this form, 
unleſs their bulk be increaſed by ad- 
ditions of leſs efficacy; thoſe which 
require to be given in larger ones 
are better fitted for other forms. 
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The uſual vehicle for taking the 
lighter powders, is any agreeable 
thin liquid. The ponderous pow- 
ders, particularly thoſe prepared 


from metallic ſubſtances, f̃quire a 


for from thin ones they ſoon ſubſide. 


Reũnous ſubſtances likewiſciare moſt 


commodiouſſy taken in thick li- 
quors.: in thin ones, they are apt to 


run into lumps, which are not eaſily 


again diſſoluble. e 
General rules ſor making powders, | 


CC 

Particular care ought to be taken 
that nothing carious, decayed, or 
impure, be mixed in the compoſi- 
tion of powders: the ſtalks and 
corrupted parts of plants are to be 

ſeparated. e eee 
The dry aromatics ought to be 
ſprinkled, during their pulveriza 
tion, with 'a few drops of any 
proper water. % e eee 
bY I 
The moiſter aromatics may be dried 
with avery gentle heat, before they 

are committed to the mortar. 
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e IV. 7 
Gums, and ſuch other ſubſtances as 
are difficultly pulverable, ſhould 
ones, that they may paſs the ſieve 
together. | 
N V 


No part ſhould be ſeparajed for uſe, - 
tity e, io pouder with iron. 
＋ G ; 


until the whole quan 

. the mortar has pafſed the ſieve, 

and the ſeveral ſiftings been mixed 
together; for thoſe parts of one 
and the fame fubjeR; which pow 

der firſt, may prove different, at 

leaſt in degree of efficacy, from 

the reſt. . 
VI. 


Powders of aromatics are to be pre- 
pared only in ſmall quantities at 

u time, and kept in glaſs-veſſcls 
very cloſely ſtopt. e e q'l 


put into 


7 


Is powders are long kept, and not 
carefully ſecured from the air; their 
vrtue is in great meaſure deftroyed;' 
although the parts in which it con- 
fiſts ſhould not in other circumſtan- 
ces prove volatile. Thus, though the 
wrtnes of ipecacuanha are ſo fixt as 
to remain entire even in extracts 
made with proper menſtrua, yet if 
the powdered root be expoſed for a 
long time to the air, it loſes its eme- 


„ PULVIS ALOETICUS. 
F 
Aeetic powder, 
Take of '' Ne ein 
Socotorine aloes, one pound 
White canella, three ounces. 
Rub them ſeparately to powder, 
then mix themm. 
Tuts compoſition has long been 
known in the ſhops under the title 
of hiera piera. It furniſnes us with 
an uſeſul aloctic purgative, the ca- 
nella operating as a good corrigent 


for the aloe. But it is more fre- 


quently employed as the baſis of an 


CT 


*. — 


electuary of pills, or of a tinQure, 
which was for a long time diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of ſacred 


—— 


tinfture. 


PULVIS ALOETICUS. CUM 


OW e ene 


Socotorine aloes, powdered, an 
„ ounce and an half; 

* Myrrh, powdered, two ounces ; 
Dry extract of gentian ; 
Vitriolated iron, of each, in pow: 

der, one ounte. 885 
Mix them. 


In this powder we have an aloe- 
tic and chalybeate conjoined: It 
conſiſts of nearly the ſame article 


which formerly entered the compo- 


fition of the Pilulæ Eephracticz 
Chalybeatz, as they were called; 
and it is perhaps more frequently 
employed When brought to the form 
of pills by means of fyrups, than un- 
der that of powder: But in either 


way it is an ufeful medicine, and is par- 


ticularly employed with advantage 
in cafes of obſtructed menſtruation. 


PULV ISALOETICUs CUM. 
„ 2GURIACS: -- 


Abetic pruder with guaiacum. 


Take ß 


SBoeotorine aloes, one ounce and 
aan half; . 


Sum guaiacum, one ounce; 


Aromatie powder, half an ounce. 


Rub the aloes 'and gum: guaiacum 
ſeparately to powder; then mix 
- all the ingredients together. 


Isx the guaiacum, as well as the 


aloes, we have a warm gummi reſi- 


nous purgative: and both are cor- 


rected, as well as more minutely di- 
vided, ſrom their combination with 
the aromatics; . This wee 
* * x "a 7 | | es 


{titut 
pron 
ing 1 
18 fr 


Chap. '25. 
niſhes us with-an uſeful purgative: 
But when taken only in ſmall doſes, 
its chief effect is that of promoting 
perſpiration. It is, however, more 
frequently employed reduced to the 
ſorm of pills than in the ſtate of 
powder ; and indeed it conſiſts of 
xearly the ſame ingredients which 


conſtituted the pilulæ aromatic of 


the former edition of the London 
pharmacopoera. fy 


- PULVIS AROMATICUS. 
Lond. | 
Fer powder. 


| Take of 0 | : 


Cinnamon, two ounces; - 
Smaller cardamom- ſeeds, huſked, 
Diagen 6 
Long pepper, of each one ounce. 
Rub chem together to a powder. 


PULVIS DIAROMATON, five | 


- SPECIES AROMATICE. 
- +  Edinb. 
| Aromatic powder, or Aramatic. 
Worms 
Take of / 
N utmegs, Th 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Ginger, of each two ounces. 
Beat them together into a powder, 
to be kept i in a phial well ſhut. 


Boru theſe compolitions are a- 


greeable, hot, ſpicy medicines; and 


as ſuch may be uſefully taken in cold 
plilegmatic habits and decayed con- 
ſtitutions, for warming the ſtomach, 


promoting digeſtion, and ſtrengthen- 


ing the tone of the viſcera. The doſe 
is from ten grains to a ſcruple and 
upwards. The firſt is conſiderably 
the warmeſt, This principally ariſes 
from the quantity of long pepper 
which it contains; but it is perhaps 


to be doubted whether from this ar- 


ticle any advantage be derived : and 


a powder not inferior to eithermight, 


ve think, be formed by ſubſtituting 


calls to the cinnamon employed. * 


PN N EEE TD # 
* 6 6 I 5 i x 


Take of 


the one co or amen 
the other. _ . 


PULVIS 3 RI COMPOSI- 
15-67 3304/7 BUS 5 


„  annhe:: og 001951150 
C _— power of edi 
Take of 
1 To dry leaves of aſarabacea, 


Sweet marjoram, 


Syrian berb· ma- 
ſtich, 
Dry flowers of AY of each 


one ounce. 


3 them together. 


PULVIS STERNUTATO- 
RIUs, five CEPHALICUS. - 
Esain. 
gerte. or Cephalic N 
Take of | 
The leaves of aſarum, three parts 
Marjoram, one part. 


Beat them together into a powder. 


Tuo the former of theſe 


* be more compounded than 
the latter, yet they differ very little. 
They are both agreeable and effica- 
eious errhines, and ſuperior to moſt 
of thoſe uſually ſold under the name 
of herb ſnuff. They are often er- 
ployed with great advantage in ca- 
ſes of obſtinate headach, and of oph- 


thalmias reſiſting other modes of 


eure. Taken under the form of ſnuff 
to the extent of five ar fix grains at 
bed-time, they will operate the ſuc- 
ceeding day as. a powerful errhine, 
inducing frequent ſneezing, but ſtill 
more a large diſcharge” from the 
noſe, It is, however, neceflary, du- 
ring their operation, to avoid expo · 


Lure to cold. 


PULVIS 2 CERUSSA., 
Lond. 
N of cerufſe By 


. Ceruſſe, five unde | 
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. 558 ” Preparations und Compoſitions. 


Tragacanth, half an ounce. 
| Rub them nber into powder. 2 


un cotipcfiticn'' i» the trochiſct 
albi of Rhazes brought back to its 
original ſimplicity with regard to the 
ingredients, and without the need- 
leſs trouble of making it into troches. 
It is employed for external purpoſes, 


as in collyria, lotions, and injections, 


for repelling acrimonious humours; 
nn in inflammations. 


* 


PULVIS e CHELIS CANCRO- 


RUM COMPOSITUS. S 


Lond. E 
Compound powder of nad claws. 
Take of 0 | — 
Crabs claws, 5 one ound 
Chalk, Prep p ; 
Red onal; each, prepared, d three 
„ OUNCES. * 


Su thees: TIE | 


Ta ESE redes 1. lot friend | 


of their ingredients, without any in- 


jury to their virtues; and poſſibly 
they would ſtill bear a farther re- 


duction; for the crabs eyes ad 5 
chalk are by themſelves at leaſt as 


eſfectual as any compoſition of them 
with coral: And perhaps every pur 


. to be obtained from them may 
e 


accompliſhed by a more ſimple 


abſorbent, as the pulvis cretaceus, 


afterwards to be 3 or the 
powder of the lapilli cancrorum. 


PULVIS. CONTRAYERVE: 
| ; COMPOS TUS.“ 


Lond. e * 


Compound eule of contrajerua.'” | 
T ake. of - 2 A 


Contmyertt; poirdered; Are bun- 


ces; 


Compound. powder of crabs- | = 


claws, one e Pound and an half.” 
Mix them. 8 ce 5 


more eaſily on 


Take f 


Fart Ill 


water, and was then alled Larn 
CONTRAYERY® ; a piece of trouble 
now laid aſide as needleſs, for it was 
neceſſary to reduce the balls i into 


powder again before they could be 
uſed. Nor did that form contribute, 


as has been imagined, to their pre- 
ſervation ; for it is ſcarce to be ſup- 
poſed that - the powder will loſe 
more by being kept for a reaſonable 
length of time in a cloſe-ſtopt glaſs, 
than the balls will in the humecta- 
tion with water, and exſiccation in 
the air, before they are fit for being 
put by fo keep. This medicine has 
a much better claim to the title of 
an alexipharmac and ſudorific than 
the foregoing compoſitions. The 
cont 6 by itſelf proves very ſer- 
viceable in low fevers, where the vis 
vitæ is weak, and a diaphoreſis to be 
promoted. It is poſſible, that the 
crabs-claw powders are of no farther 
ſervice than as they diyide this pow- 
erful ingredient, and make it ſit 
the ſtomach. 


- PULVIS'e CRETA COMP0- 
SITUS, $8 


Com 


Prepared chalk, half a e 0 

Cinnamon, four ounices 3 3 

Tormentil, 

Qum arabic, of ex three ounces 

Long pepper, half an ounce-, 
Poder ker . 


them. Fe 


PULTIS CRETACEUS. 
Edinb. „ 7 

Take c Pg 5 

White chalk pron. four donn. 


Nutmeg, "half a tram} 
Gamen, one dram. 


M and make them into a 185 | 


which may ſupply the pl 
the ca agil trockes. © 


» 


and mis 


CES. 3. | 1. 5 


3 


Chap. 25 


Tus addition of PO aromatics in 
me above formula, coincides with 
the general intention of the remedy 
rhich is indicated for weakneſs and 
xcidity in the ſtomach; and in looſe- 
neſs from acidity. T4 


PULVIS e CRETA co o- 
SITUS COM OPIO. 
"1 2 MORA 
Compound Powder of chalk with 


opium. 5 
Take of 
Compound e of chalk, eight 
ounces; 
Hard purified opium, powdered, 
one dram and an half. 
Mix them. : 
Faon the addition of the opium 
this remedy becomes {till more pow- 
erful than the above in 1 
darrhœa. | 


PULVIS XPECACU; ANHEA 
; COMPOSITUS. Bn 
: Lond. 4 


Compound owder of ipecacu- 
pou = f if, 


 Ipecacuanha, | 
Hard purified | opium, R each. 
wdered,. one dram; 


Vitriolated | kali, powdered, « one 


OUNnce, : 
Mix them. 55 3 
vis SUDORIFICUS, « fre 
" DOVERI. 


Edin. wy 
or Dover 1 
vr 7 


Viniolated tartar, three. drams; ; 


ium, 


Root of i ecacuanha, beat, of | 


"each one {crupte. 

Mix, and grind them accurately t to- 

gether, ſo as to make an uniform 
pow ter. unt 


— . £8 3 


Tur tee arr fm ts 


+ 3 Powders... 8 | 5 ; © $59 


grittineſs of its eryltaks, is perhaps 


better fitted for tearing and dividing | 
the tenacious opium than any other 


ſalt; this ſeems to be its only uſe in 
the preparation. The operator ought 
to be careful that the opium and i- 
pecacuanha ſhall be equally. diffuſed 
through the whole mais of powder, 
etherwiſe different portions of the 
powder muſt have Gillevences. f in de- 
gree of ſtrength. 1 

The hard e opium, directed | 
by the Londen college, is, from this 
circumſtance, preferable to opium in 
its ordinary ſtate, employed by the 
Edinburgh college. 

This powder is one of the moſt 
certain ſudorifics that we know of ; 
and as ſuch, was recommended by 
Dr Dover as an effectual remedy in 
rheumatiſm. Modern practice _ 
firms its reputation, not only in 
rheumatiſm, but alſo in dropſy and 
ſundry other diſeafes, where it is of- 
ten difficult by other means te pro- 
duce a. copious ſweat. The doe is: 


from five to ten or twelve grains, ac-- - 


cording as the patient's ſtomach and 
ſtrength bear it. It is convenient” 
to avoid much dri immediate 


ly after taking it, otherwiſe it is 


very aꝑt to be reſected by vomiting 


before any other effects are produced. | 


_ PULVIS. e JALAPA. 
_ COMPOSITUS. 
2 — 88 
ompound powder 0 Je 
Take of _ | 2 
Jalap root, one ounce £4 
Cryſtals of tartar, two ounces. 
Mix, and diligently grind them to- 
ether for ſome time, ſo as to- 
How a yery hae ponder. „ In 


Tas uſe of the. eryftals. in KERN 
preparation is to break down and di- 


vide the jalap into very minute part 
ticles, whereby its IgE 


thought to. be melicrated; and on 


this aceount the two articles ate di- 


rected 
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rected to be Pounded together, and 


dot ſeparately. But whether from 


this eircumſtance any advantage ari- 
ſes or not; there can be. no doubt 
that this combination furniſhes us 
with a very uſeful and active pur- 


opinm in powder which on ſate 
occaſions is : to its being 


3 a liquid form or in 
0 


f pill. As ten 
ce contain preciſ 


ins of this 
one of the 
7 the requiſite doſe may be ca- 


Chap. * 
the addit 
according 
the Lon 


not only 
different, 


| gative, in every cafe where it is ne- 28 to the circumſtances of Ming quali 
"i ceſſary to produce both a full eva- thi e It is often ſacceſzfully the crea. 
9 cuation of the inteſtinal canal, and a employed as a ſweating powder; aud en 
free diſcharge from the ſyſtem in 285 has not, like the Pulvis Doveri, the e 
| neral, under the form of catharſis. effect of eat Jos fickncſs at to. in moſt 8 
| mach, or vomiting. | vill be l 
| PULVIS e MYRRHA COM- ' In edi 
| POSITUS. | PULVIS e SCAMMONIO of fill o 
l 61g  COMPOSI r'US. be 
| 2 _— of myrrh. - *** ngr bg 
| Take — Compeunt poder of. ſeammony. was 2 
| Myrrh, Take of by t 75 
| Dried 6 f Scammony, called : 
| rue, Hard extract of jalap, of each two VIS EC 
Tl Ruffian Pr PR of . one ounce. ounces; edition 
| Rub them together 1 into a powder. h Ginger, half an ounce. pœia it 


* — 
— ůů ͤ ͤ —„-ſ m 
4 = ». og ——— 


eee eee e "ins 


nixupbemitts foe 1ho -oxlibiion of 


ut 
* 


; ere them . and mix 


the * as a Purgative. * 


* . 


| _— Take of 
1 chiſei e myrrha, a compoſition. con- 9 x vie 
1 trived by Rhazes againſt uterine ob- " CB Dar 
ſtructions. It may be taken in any Take of N on 
"| convenient vehicle, or made into bo- Scammon | Make t 
1 laſes, from a ſcruple to a dram or Cryſtals ＋ tartar, of each tus N 
more, two or three times a-day. ounces; 1 
4 Mix, and grind them. alien i into Do: r 
| - PULVIS OPIATUS. a powder. | | 1 
4 We 6 e 
1 Odiate owder. Ir is much to be re ed, that er 
Take of * in the . by EY 
| Hard purified opium, powdered, authority in Britain, two compot- FRE 
| one dram ; tions ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by the wa 
| Burnt and 1 non. ſame name, differing conſiderably. Fs, 
| nine drams.. from each other-in their nature and Fo 40 
Mix them. degree of activity. * = 
, The compound powder of ſcam- Ko 73 , 
ow 3 is . intended mony in the laſt edition of the Lon- e 4 
merely to divide the opium, and to don pharmacopœia differed conſider- 1. 
give it the form of powder, alcho' ably from the preſent: For there ks 3 
it may perhaps have alſo ſome in- the only addition was calcined hart!- pared. 
fluence in rendering the opium more horn, intended merely for the divi- 5 
active from deſtroying acid in the ſion of the ſeammony. This pur- ba Ki 5 
ſtowach. But whether in this way poſe is fill better anſwered by the fone 4 
in has any effect or not, there can | cryſtals of tartar, which at the ſame ſomet] 
be no doubt that it is a very conve- time conſpire with the operation of 


paraty 


Chap. 25. 


the addition -of 1 and ginger, 
wording to the preſent formula of 


not only a purgative conſiderably 
different, but; increaſes alſo the heat- 
ing quality of the medicine, while 


refrigerant power. Both may on oe- 
caſions be uſeful, but we think that 
in moſt caſes the Edinburgh formula 
will be found preferable. | 
In editions of our pharmacopœias 
of ſtill older date, this powder was 


ingredient, diaphoretic antimony. It 
was much celebrated as diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of its inventor, being 
called from its firſt publiſher, PUL- 
VIS CORNACHINT. In a former 
edition of the Edinburgh pharmacp- 
pœia it was thus directed to be e 
pared: | | 


Take of: | 
Diaphoretie antimony, 
Cream of tartar, 
Scammony, each equal parts. 
Make them i into a powder. 


7 


Tais may be given to the quan- | 


tity of a dram or more. In other 
preſcriptions, the tartar and anti- 
monial calx bear nearly the fame 
proportion to the ſcammony as the 
calcined hartſhorn did in the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia. It a pears pro- 
bable, that neither of Me ingre- 
dients are of any farther uſe, than as 
they divide the texture of the ſcam- 
mony ; though Cornachini ſuppoſes 
rery conſiderable advantage from 
ſome deobſtruent quality in the tar- 
tar, whereby the veſſels ſhall be o- 
pened, and the noxious humours pre- 
pared for expulſion; and from the 
preparation of antimony, though it 
Fwy no ſenſible operation, he expects 
lome ſhare af the ſame ſucceſs which 
ſometimes attends the rougher he 
Pg of out mineral. 


PROT, 
the 1 on pharmacopœia, gives 


the cream of tartar has an evident 


repared with another very active 


| is N Fam e b 


Both the preſent Grattly Ow 
however, be conſidered as poſſeſſing 


all the ee of the Pulris Gore 
n achini, 3 


rulvis. l SC AMMONIO cuit 
A OE: ; ; 

| Lond. 

- Pak of ſeattmnony with ales 


Take of 


Scammony, fix drams 3 
Hard extract of jalap, 


- 


|  Socotorine alpes, of each an ounce 


and an half; 
Ginger, half an orifice. | | 
Powder them ſeparately, 40 mix by 
t EM» 


In this formula, the bi 
of ſcammony, jalap, and aloes, furs 
niſhes a very active purgative, which 
with ſome” intentions at leaſt, may 
be preferable to either of the pre- 
eeding. Taken from five to ten 
grains, it will operate as a purgas 
tive, even in caſes of en cos 
ſivenels. 


PULVIS e $CAMMONIO CUM 
CALOMELANE, + © 
Lond. 
Powder of ſcammony with Slack, 
Take of 
Scammony, half an Ganter ; 
Calomel, 
Double-tefined ſugar, of each 
two drams: 
Rub them ſeparately te a powder, 
and then mix them. 


In this formula, WE. have he 
ſeammony in a more fimple late, 
united with fuck a proportion of ca- 
lomel as muſt very confiderably-aid 
its purgative power. And accord- 
ingly it may be employed with ad- 
vantage, both in caſes of obſtinate 
coſtiveneſs, and in dropſical affeo- 
tions, where a conſiderable — | 
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PULVIS e SENNA COMPOSI- 


e 08. 
. 1 Lond... --* 
: | Compound e of feang. 
Tak ake of 
Senna, 


Cryſtals of n of each t W]. 


ounces; | 
Seammony, half an ounce; 3 
Singer, two drams.. 7 


Rub the ſcammony by ieſelf, rub the 
reſt together into a powder, and | 


then mix them all. 


Tals pow der is given as cathar- 
tics, in the doſe of two ſcruples, or 


a dram. The ſpice is added, not 
only to divide, but to warm the me- 


dicine, and make jt fit eaſier on the 
ſtomach. The feammony is uſed as 
a flimulus to the ſenna; the quan- 


tity of the latter neceſſary for 4 
doſe, when not aſſiſted by ſome more 
powerful material, being too bulky 


to be conveniently taken in this 
form. 

The compoſition of this Weiche 
is now conſiderably ſimplified, by 


the rejection both of cinnamon and 
cloves, as the ginger alone is found 


fully to anſwer the intention in 


view. 


PULVIS STYPTICUS. 
Edin. 
Styptic POE: 

Take of 

Alum, an ounce at a half; 
Gum kino, three drams. 
Griad them together into a fine 

e 


N fy "HR tions of our er. 
macopœia, 4 powder of this kind, 


was directed to be made with alum 


and dragon's blood, and was long 
an repute as an aſtringent, under the 


title of Pulvis ſiypticus Helvetii. 
The gum kino is judiciouſly ſubſti- 


tuted to the dragon's blood, as be- 


i A much more powerful and cer- 
| 6 


Part III. 
tain aſtringent. The chief uſe of thi 


powder: is in hæmorrhagies, elpe. 


| cially of the uterus. = 


PULVIS e TRAGACANTHA 


ite  COMPOSI TUS. 
E Load. 
See fee -4 Fragacanth, 


Take of 


Fragacanth, powdered, 
Gum Arabic, 
Starch, of each an dunce and an 
half; 
Double-refined ſugar, three oun- 
Ces. 


Rub them together into a powder, 


Tuts compoſition is ſomewhat 


 Smplified by the rejection of the 


rharſh-mallow, and liquorice- root, 
which formerly entered it. But this 


has not probably produced any di. 


minution of its medical properties. 
It operates as a mild emollient; ard 


hence becomes ſervideable in hectic 


caſes, tickling coughs, ſtrangury, 
ſome kinds of alvine fluxes, and o- 
ther diſorders proceeding from a 
thin acrimonious ſtate of the hu- 
mours, or an abraſion of the mucus 
of the inteſtines : they ſoften, and 
give a greater degree of conſiſtency 


to the former, and defend the latter 


from being irritated or excoriated 


by them. All the ingredients coin- 


cide in theſe general intentions. The 
doſe is from half a dram to two or 


three drams, which may be frequent - 


* repeated. 


PULVIS ANTHELMIN- 
; TICUS. | 
Gen. 
Anibelmintic Rar: 
Take of 
The flowers of tanly,. 
Worm-ſeed, each three drams; 
Sal martis, one dram. 
Mix them. 


© Bora the tanſy ind worm-ſeed 
| | pol - 
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| 


Chap. 25. : . 
polſeſs a conſfiderable degree of an- 


thelmintic power, which is not a 
little increaſed by the falt of ſteel. 
And from this combination more 
effect in the expulſion of worms, 
particularly of the lumbrici, may be 
expected, than from any of the ar- 
ticles taken by itſelf. This powder 
may be taken to the extent of half 
a dram or upwards for a doſe, pro- 


portioned to the age and circumſtan- 


ces of the patient. . 
PULVIS ANTILYSSUS. 
Wu eee 

Fouder againſt the bite of 4 mad- 


dogs 
Take of! 34th . 
Aſn- coloured ground liverwert, 
two ounces; © % 
Black pepper, one ounce. 


Beat them together into a powder. 


Tas virtue which this medicine 
has been celebrated for, is expreſſed 
in its title; the doſe is a dram and 
a half, to be taken in the morning 
falting, in half a pint of cows milk 
warm, for four mornings together. 
At one period it was held, on the 


recommendation of Dr Mead and 


other eminent practitioners in very 
high eſteem. Now, however, it has 
fallen into ſuch diſrepute, as to be 
baniſhed from moſt of the modern 
pharmacopœias. | | 
PULVIS ART COMPOSI- 
PLS; 
Suec. 
Compound powder arum. 
Take of | 
Arum root, freſh dried, tw 
drams ; 
Yellow water- flag roots, 
Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each one 
dram 14s” | 
Canella alba, a drann 
Salt of wormwood, one ſcruple. - 
Beat them into a powder, which i 
to be kept ina cloſe veſſel. 


In former editions of the London 
pharmacopœia, one of the ingre- 
dients in this cͤmpoſition was called 
Acorus vuigi-'or vulgaris; à name 


which has been applied, by different 


writers, both to calamus aromaticus, 


and to the gladiolus luteus, or come 
mon yellow water- flag. In this un- 
certainty, the 'compeunders gene- 
rally took the former. But as the 
medicine was firſt contrived by a 
German phyſician, Birkmann, and 
as in {ome of the German pharma- 


_ copaeias the acorus vulgaris is ex- 


plained to be the water-flag, the 


Swediſh college have, rather in con- 


formity to the original preſcription, 


than from any opinion of the virtues 


of the water-flag (which appear, 
when the root is dried and powder- 
ed, to be very inconſiderable) made 
choice of this laſt, and expreſſed it 
by the name which more Geathy di- 
ſtinguiſhes it from the other. The 
caution of keeping the powder in a 
cloſe veſſel is a very neceſſary one; 
for if expoſed to the air, the alka- 


line falt, imbibing moiſture from it, 


would run into a liquid ſtate. Two 
alkaline ſalts have been generally 
directed; but as they differ frem 
each other only in name, one 
of them is here juſlly omitted, and 
ſupplied by a proportionable in- 
creaſe of the other. 
were originally an. article in this 
compoſition; but probably ſerved 
little other purpoſe than to increaſe 
its volume. CES. 

Agreeably to the above remark, 
the college of Edinburgh, in a revi- 
ſal of their pharmacopœia, had omit- 
ted the erabs- eyes, and continued 
the former practice of uſing calamus 


aromaticus for the acorus vulgaris, 


They had likewiſe exchanged the 
cinnamon for the canella alba; and 
the alkaline ſalt for a neutral one, 
better ſuited to the form of a pow- 
der. Their formula was as follows: 
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36 
Te k 


. ounces z | 
Calamus aromaticus 
Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each one 

oun ce; e 
Canella alba, fix drams; 
Vi.itriolated tartar, two drams. 


Mix and make them into a powder. 


Puts article, which had formerly 
a place alſo in the London pharmaco- 
ia, is {till retained in ſome of the 
ſt foreign ones: But it is now al- 
together rejected from our pharma - 
e | | 
The puſvir ari tompo/itus was ori- 
ginally intended as a ttomachic: and 
in weakneſſes and relaxations of the 
ſtomach, accompanied with a ſur- 
charge of viſcid humours, it is 
doubtleſs a very. uſeful medicine. It 
frequently alſo has good effects in 
rheumatic caſes: the doſe may be 
from a ſcruple to a dram, two or 
three times a-day, in any conve- 
nient liquor. 
freſh as poſſible, for its virtue ſuffers 
greatly in keeping : the arum root 
in particular, its capital ingredient, 
ſoon loſes the pungeney, in which its 
eflicacy principally conſiſts. 


PULVIS DIGESTIVUS. 
8 Suec. 
Digeęſtive powder. 
Take of nk 
Bitter purging ſalts, | 
Rhubarb, each equal parts. 3 
Mix them. IE 


Iv this compoſition, the falt will 
briſken the operation of the rhu- 


| barb as a cathartic, and the aſtrin- 


gency of the latter will tend to in- 


creaſe the tone of the ftomach: _ 
hence in conſequence of evacuating, 


and at the ſame time ſtrengthening 
the alimentary canal, it may be pre- 
ſumed to have conſiderable influence 
in promoting digeſtion, 


Arum roots, | newly dried, two 


It ſhould be uſed as 


Preparations and Compoſitions. Part, It, 


PULVIS eee 
= D 
ris: .. Dyfenteric powder, 
% 00 ans, mnwil 4, 
- Rhubarb, one ounce ; , 
_  Calcined hartſhorn, half an ounce; 
Gum Arabic, three drams ; 
Caſcarilla bark, two drams. 


Mix them, and reduce them to a 


very tine powder. 


+ Hens the rhubarb: is combinel 


with another powerful tonic, the 
caſcarilla; and while the calcined 
hartſhorn ſerves to neutralize acid, 
the gum arabic will operate as a de- 
mulcent. This compofition there. 
fore may be very uſeful in dyſenteric 
caſes,” after the violence of the diſ. 
eaſe has been overcome, and when 
there remains a debilitated and a. 
braded ſtate of the inteſtinal caual, 


_ PULVIS FUMa LIS. 
35 Rol. 
Fumigation powder. 
Take of . F „„ : 
Olibanum, 

Amber, 9 $: 8 
Maſtich, each three parts; 
Storax, two parts 
Benzoine, _ 

Labdanum, each one part. 
Mix them into a groſs powder. 


Tuis powder is intended for the 
purpoſe of fumigation; and when 
burnt it gives out a fragrant odour: 


hence it may be ſucceſsfully employ- 


ed for combating diſagreeable ſmells, 
and counteracting 3 or other 
noxious vapours diffuſed in the at- 
moſphere. 


PULVIS INFTANTUM. 
„ 
Powder for infants. 

Take of 5 | 
Magneſia alba, one ounce; _ 
- Rhubarb, reduced to a very fint 

powder, one dram. 
6 | Let 
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Let them be mixed. 


Tuis powder is very uſeful for 
deſtroy ing acid, and at the fame 
time reſtoring ' diminiſhed tone of 
the alimentary canal: hence it is 
often advantageouſſy employed in 


caſes of diarrhoea, which depend on 


theſe morbid conditions. And it is 
in general a circumſtance of con- 
fiderable advantage, that it does not 
tend to check looſeneſs very ſudden? 
ly. It is particularly uſeful with 
infants; and hence the origin of the 
name here affixed to it. | 


PULVIS NITROSUS. 
e 
NMitrous powder. 

Take of * ; 
Purified nitre, three ounces 

Salt of ſorrel, one ounce ; 

Double refined ſugar, ten ounces. 
Let them be mixed. | 


THts is a very convenient and g- 
greeable form of exhibiting nitre : 
for while the ſugar ſerves not only 
to divide and diffuſe it, but alſo to 
correct its taſte, the ſalt of ſorrel 
adds to its refrigerant power, 


PULVIS PERUVIANUS PUR- 
33 
Gen. 
Purging Peruvian poauder. 
Take of : 
The powder of Peruvian bark, 
one ounce z | 
Powder of rhubarb, 
Powder of ſal ammoniac, each 
one dram and a half. | 


IT has been imagined by many, 


that particular advantage reſult ed | 


irom uniting the Peruvian bark with 

ammoniac z and there can be no 
doubt, that in ſome caſes inconveni- 
ence refults from the bark. in con- 


lequence of its binding the belly. 


Take of 


'There are therefore circymſtances in 


which the combination here pro- 
poſed may perhaps he proper : but 
there is reaſon to believe that the 
benefit of the ſal ammoniac is more 
imaginary than real; and it not un- 
frequently happens, chat we are 
diſappointed of the benefit which 


might otherwiſe be d-rived from the 


bark, in conſequence of its proving 
even of itſelf a purgative. Hence, 
in perhaps a majority of caſes, the 
exhibiting it with the additions here 
propoſed will be rather prejudicial 


than otherwiſe. +4 


_ PULVIS SEDATIVUS, 
3 Sue 
Sedative powder. 
Take of: = 1 
Opium, half a ſcruple; 


Purified nitre, five ſcruples and a 


half; | 
Refined ſugar, one ounce. 


| In this powder thoſe inconveni- 
ences 9 ſometimes reſult from 
opium may with certain conſtitu- 
tions be eorrected, in conſequence 
of the refrigerant power of nitre; 


and hence it may prove a very uſeful 


ſedative powder. The ſugar is in- 
tended merely to give form to the 
medicine; and in its ſtate of com- 
bination, each dram of it contains & 
grain of. opium; ſo that a practi- 
tioner has it in his power eaſily ts 


regulate the doſe according to Cir- 


pol vIs e SPONGIA, 
| Een. | 1 


Sponge-pruder . 


| Burnt ſponge, powdered, 
Common ſalt, each three drams. 
Mix them, and divide into twelve 
; Powders. e 


Wr have formerly mentioned in 
the Materia Medica the uſe of burnt 
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3 and lozenges are 


| ſponge in ſerophulous affections, and 


particularly in the cure of the bron- 


chocele. It has of late been highly 
celebrated for theſe purpoſes by Mr 
Wilmer, under the title of the 
Coventry remedy. There it was 
ſometimes employed merely in its 
pure ſtate, combined with a ſufficient 


quantity of honey, to form it into a 
bolus; ſometimes it was given 
united with calcined cork and pu- 
mice ſtone. What advantages, how- 
ever, it could have derived from 
theſe additions is difficult to con- 


I F 
Part Ill. 


ceive; nor can we readily ſee how 
it will be improved by the ad. 


dition of common ſea-ſalt here pro- 


poſed: for this may probably lead 
to new combinations, materially al. 
tering the qualities of thoſe ſalts 
which the ſponge itſelf contains; 
and on which its virtues, as far as it 


has any, muſt depend. At the ſame 


time, for any experience which we 
aurſelves have had, we are inclined 
to, think, that theſe virtues which 
have been attributed to burnt ſponge 
are more imaginary than real. 
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TROCHISCTE 


n 


* » 
I 


compoſed of powders made 


up with glutinous ſubſtances into 


little cakes, and afterwards dried. 
This form is principally made uſe of 
for the more commodious exhibition 
of certain medicines, by fitting them 


to diſſolve flewly in the mouth, ſo 


as to paſs by degrees into the ſto- 


mach; and hence theſe preparations 


have generally a conſiderable pro- 


portion of ſugar or other materials. | 
grateful to the palate. Some pow- | 


ders have likewiſe been reduced in- 


to troches, with a view to their pre- 


ſervation ; though poſſibly for no 
very good reaſons: for the moiſten- 
ing: and afterwards drying them in 


- 
« 


the air, muſt in this light be of 
greater injury, than any advantage 


accruing from this form can coun: 


. terbalance. 


| General Ru uE s for mating 


TROCHES. 


Tur three firſt rules laid down for 


- 
>» 


making powders, are alſo to be 
_ obſerved in the powders for tro- 
. | 
If the maſs proves ſo glutinows . 

to ſtick to the fingers in making 
up, the hands may be anointed 


with any convenient ſweet or 7 


romatic 


Chap. 2 


romatic 
powder 


liquoric 


[a order t 
ches, P 
eve, 1 
frequen 


Troches 
veſſels, 
glazed. 


Tux 
greeabl 
at plea 
for loft 
and al 
throat 

Alt} 
the co 
and E 


* * 


.”2> 
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Chap. 26. 
romatic oil; or elſe ſprinkled with temen different, yet ack effects 


powder of frawk, or wih that of 


banane, 145 ä 
III. 
In N to thoroughly a the t Po 


ches, put them on an inverted 


ſieve, in a ſhady airy place, mg 
frequently turn them. 


Troches are to be. kept. in olaſs | 
veſſels, or in earthen ones well 
glazed. ; 


TROCHISCI AMYLL | 
Lond. 
Treches of flarch. 
Take of 
Starch, an ounce and an half; 3 
Liquorice, ſix drams; 
Florentine orris, half an ounce; ; 
Double - refined ſugar, one pound 
and a half. 
Rub theſe to powder, and, by the 
help of tragacanth, diſſolved in 


water, make troches. 


They may be made, if ſo choſen, 


without the orris. 


Waben bre 


are very much the ſame. 
TROCHI SCI 2 LYCYRRHI 


4 


Loud 1 . ; 
Trochs of Ae ke. | 


Extract of 6 
Double- refined ſugar, of 3 len | 
ounces z 


Tragacanth, Das three 0 oun- . a 


Ces. 


Make troches by adding water. 


/TROCHISCI BECHICL NI- - 
£55 7 


e 
Black pectoral troches. 


Take of 


Extract of liquorice, 5 
Gum Arabic, each four ounces; 
White ſugar, eight ounces. 


Diſſolve them in warm witter, and, 


| train : then evaporate the mix- 
ture over a gentle fire till it be of 


- 
567. 
* — — 


a proper conliftence for being 
formed into troches. | 


TROCHISCI BECHICI ALBL 
Edinb. © Tauss 4 „ are el 
W hite pectoral troches. for the ſame purpoſes as the White 
Take of pectoral troches above deſcribed, In 


foreign pharmacopœias there are 
ſome other troches of this kind, un- 
der the titles of Trachiſci bechici fla- 
vi and rubri; the firſt are coloured 
with ſaffron, the latter with hole 
armenic. The diſſolving and ſtrain- 
ing the extract of liquorice and gum 
Arabic, as now ordered in the laſt 
of the above preſeri ptions, is a con- 


Pureſt ſugar, one pound; 

Gum Arabic, four ounces ; 

Starch, one ounce; 

Flowers of benzein, half a dram. 
Having beat them all into a pow- 

der, make them into a proper 

mals with roſe-water, ſo as to 

form troches, 


THtst compoſitions 2 are very a- 
greeable pectorals, and may be uſed 
at pleaſure. I hey are calculated formly mixed than they can well be 
for loftening acrimonious humours, by beating; but hkewiſe. as they 
and allaying the tickling in the are thereby purified , from the.hete- 
throat which provokes coughing. rogeneous matters, of which both 


Although not only the name but 


the compoſition alſo in the London admixture. 
7 Edinburgh, n be | ; | 


ſiderable improvement; not only as 
they are by that means more uni- 


thoſe drugs have e no ſraall | 
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nose; 8 eum 
OP. 
n 
Pelioral froghe; with _ 
ake'of G 
Pure opium, two drams; 
Balſam of Pery, one dram ; 

FTFincture of Tolu, three drams. 

; Grigd the opjum with the balſam 
and tin ure previouſly mixed, till 
it be thoroughly diſſolved, then 

0 38 by degrees, 

Common ſyrup, eight ounces 
Extract of wp, cight qu ſoftened i in 
: 2 water, five ounces. 

hilt beating them diligently, gra- 

Mo forinkls upon the 6. 
five qunces of powdered 
Arabic. Exſiccate ſo as to form 
troches, each wei ighing ten grains, 


Tus directions for preparing the 
| above troches are ſo full and par- 
ticular, that no farther explanation 
is neceſſary. Six of the troches 
ed in the manner here order- 
ed, contain about one grain of opi- 
um. Theſe troches are medicines of 
approved efficacy i in tickling coughs 
depending on an irritation of the 
fauces. Beſides the mechanical ef- 
fect of the inviſcating matters and 
involving acrid cg or lining 
and defending the tender mem- 
| branes, the opium, muſt, no doubt, 
have a conſiderable ſhare, by morg 
immediately diminiſhing the irrita- 
bility of the parts themſelves. 
The compoſition of theſe trocheg, 
however, would perhaps be impro- 
ved by the omiffion of the; balſam 
of Peru: ou although here directed 
on! in ſmall quantity, et it 
a tale to th he go? 
many people <a diſagreeable ; and 
: It i is at the ſame time probable, that 
it adds very little, if any thing, to 
kae; acer of the medicine, 85 


a and Compeſiti ons. 


troches which 1 7 to 


Part III. chap. 2 
6 TROCHISCI e NITko, «(4 SAM 
Lond. Take of 
Troches of nitro, Flower 
Take of Flower 
Purified nitre, powdered, four White 
_ ounces; _- Factit 
Double · refined ſugar, powdered Beat the 
one pound; lage © 
c powdered, ſix oun- as is { 
Wh | Mix an: 
With he addition of water, make Accor 
troches. | 
Tass 
FROCHIBCI e NIT RO. conſider 
. for the « 
Trocbes of nitre. teration 
Take of to its 


Nitre, purified, three ounceg 
- Pouble-refined ſugar, nine oun- 
e 

Make them into troches with muci- 
lage of g gum trag aganth. 


Puts i is a very agreeable form for 
the exhibition of nitre; though, 
when the ſalt is thus taken without 
any liquid a the quantity be conſ- 
derable), it is apt to occafion unca- 
ſineſs al ut the ſtomach, which can 
only be prevented by large dilution 
with aqueous liquors. The trochiſci 
e nitro have been ſaid to be employ- 
ed with ſucceſs in ſome caſes of dif 
Raul deglutition. 


TROCHISCI e 8 LPHURE, 
Lond. 


" Waſhed flowers of ſalphur, two 
-. MUnbes 5 -- 


Double. refined ſugar, four oun - 
Les. 

Rub them together; and, with the 

5 mucilage of quince-ſeeds, nom 


and then added, make troches. 


TROCHISCl e SULPHURE, Wit] 
five DIASULPHURIS. . 
4 Edin. 


Tcl 


0 


>. 26. e 509 
werber of ſulphur, Tue lons are Caleu- 
le of lated againſt chat uneaſy ſenſation 

Flowers of ſulphur, two ounces; | at the ſtomach, improperly called 


Flowers of benzoine, one nr ; 
White ſugar, four ounces ; 
Factitious cinnabar, half a dram. 


Beat them together, and add muci- 
The abſofbent powders here made 


lage of gum tragacanth as much 
as is ſufficient. 

Mix and make them into troches 
according to art. 


Tusk compoſitions are to be 
conſidered only as agreeable forms 
ſor the exhibition of ſulphur, no al- 
teration or addition being here made 
to its virtue; unleſs that, by the 
flowers of N in the ſecond 
preſcription, the medicine is ſuppo- 
ſed to be rendered more efficacious 
38 a pectoral. . 

The factitious * ſeems 


chiefly intended as a colouring in- 


gredicut. 


TROCHISCI e CRETA. 
 Troches of chalk. 
Take of | 


Chalk, d, four qunces ; 
Crabs-« 


laws, Prepared, two oun· 
ces; 


Cinnamon, half an ounce; 
e ſugar, three oun- 


Theſe b being rubbed to powder, add 


the mucilage of gum Arabic and 
make troches. 5 ; 


TROCHISCT „ MAGNESTA, 
Trace of of . a. 
Tak ke of 


Burnt magneſia, four ounces; 
Double refined ſugar, two oun- 
ces; 4 
Ginger, powdered, one ſcruple. 
With the addition of the mucilage 
of n ede make troches. 


kind. The former has in 


opening, the belly; and from this 


to the nature of the caſe which he 111 
has occaſion to treat. 7 
n 
TROCHISCI de MINIO. l 
Dan. N 
ä Red. lead an x 
Take of 1 ji 
Red lead, half an ounce ; \ $3 
Correfive mercury ſublimate, one |. 
ounce ; . 
Crumb of the fineſt bread, four 1 
ounces. [+ 
Make them up with roſe- water into Ee 
oblong troches. I 
Tuns troches are "phi on- 1 
ly for external pope as eſcharo- 9 
tics: they are powerfully ſuch, and 1 
require à good deal 1 caution in 7 
their uſe. : | Wl 
' TROCHISCI carkchu. 15 
Brun. | = 
1 


the heartburn ; in an they of- 
ten give immediate, relief, by ab- 
ſorbing and neutralizing the acid 
juices that occaſion this diſorder. 


uſe of, are of the moſt powerful 
general 
the effect of binding, the latter of 


2 


circumitance the practitioner will be 
determined in his choice, accordi 
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FTroches of calechu. 
Take of 
8 one ounce; 
8 ite r cand „ two ounces z 
8 | 1 : 
Muſk, each ten day's ; 
Mucilage of gum i as 
much as is ſufficient. 
Make them into troches. 


1 * 


* 2 = te 
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Tuis medicine has job be been i in 
eſteem as a light reſtringent; and 
* thus e received 

inte 
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T0 this form are peculiarly 

1 adapted thoſe drugs which 
operate in a ſmall doſe, and whoſe 
pauſeous and offenſive taſte or ſmell 
require them to be concealed from 
the palate. 1 
Pills diſſolve the moſt difficultly 
in the ſtomach, and produce the 
moſt gradual and laſting effects, of 
all the internal forms. This is, in 
ſome caſes, of great advantage; in 
others, it is a quality not at all de- 
ſtrable; and ſometimes may even be 
ef dangerous conſequence, particu- 
larly with regard to emetics ; which, 
if they paſs the ſtomach undiſſolved, 
and afterwards. exert themſelves in 


the inteſtines, operate there as vio- 
lent cathartics. Hence emetics are . 


among us ſcarce ever given in pills; 
and hence to the reſinous and diffi- 
cultly ſoluble ſubſtances, ſaponaceous 
ones ought to be added, in order to 
promote their ſolution. 8 


Gummy reſins, and infpilſated : 


Juices, are ſometimes ſoft enough 
to be made into pills, without ad- 
dition: where any moiſture is re- 
quiſite, ſpirit of wine is more pro- 
per than ſyrups or conſerves, as it 


unites more readily with them, and 


* 


does not ſenſibly increaſe their bulk, 
Light dry powders require ſyrup 
or mucilages: and the more pon- 
derous, as the mercurial and other 


metallic preparations, thick honey, 


conſerve, or extracts. 


Light powders require about half 
their weight of ſyrup ; of honey, 
about three-fourths their weight; 
to reduce them into a due conſiſtence 
for forming pills. Half a dram of 
the maſs will make five or fix pilz 
of a moderate ſize. + 


General RuLEs for making Puls. 


; T. . f 
Gums and inſpiſſated juices, are to 
be firſt ſoftended with the liquid 
preſcribed: then add the pow- 
ders, and continue beating them 
all together till they be perfect 
mares. | EE 
The maſſes for pills are beſt kept io 
bladders, which ſhould be moiſt- 
ened now and then with ſome of 


the ſame kind of liquid that the 


maſs was made up with, or. with 
ſome proper aromatic oil. 


-and per. 
were the 


Preparations and Compoſitions. Part III. Chap. 


into the ſtomach produce better ef- would be more palatable 
&as than when an equal quantity is haps no leſs en l 
taken down at once. Theſe troches muſk and ambergris omitted. 
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Take of 


uick 
Golde 
Reſin 


Hone' 


Grind th 


ney, 1 
mercu 
pear ; 
phur a 
mucilz 
ficienlt 
a maſ; 
for for 


Taes 
cacious t 
tion; th 
dered, b. 
active c. 
ſent forn 
mer's pi 
burgh E 
mention 
ferable 11 
leſs apt 
are an ui 
taneous | 
fourth x 
preſcribe 
pills; of 
may be 
ing, the 
warm d 


thus cow 


Chap. 27. 
 PILULA ETHIOPICE. 


PILULE ALOETICE, 
Ain. Edin. 
Etbicpic pills 4 Alettic pills. | 
Take of Take of - 
Quickſilver, fix drams ; Socotorine EU in powder, 9 
Golden ſulphur of antimony, Thick extract of gentian, each 


Reſin of guaiacum, 
Honey, each half an ounce. 
Grind the quickſilver with the ho- 


ney, in a glaſs mortar, until the 


mercurial globules entirely diſap- 
pear ; then add the golden ſul- 
phur and guaiacum, with as much 
mucilage of gum Arabic as is ſuf- 
ficierlt to make the mixture into 
a maſs of the proper conſiſtence 
for forming pills. 


Taxsk pills are 3 more effi 
cacious than thoſe of a former edi- 
tion; the eithiops mineral, there or- 
tered, being exchanged for a more 
ative compoſition. In their pre- 
ſent form, they reſemble Dr Plum- 
mer's pills, deſcribed in the Edin- 
burgh Eſſays, and afterwards to be 
mentioned. To it they are pre- 
ferable in one reſpect, that they are 
ls apt to run off by ſtool. They 
are an uſeful alterative both in cu- 
taneous and venereal diſorders. One 
fourth part of the quantity above 
preſcribed may be made into fixty 
pills; of which, from one to four 
may be taken every night and morn- 
ng, the patient keeping moderately 
warm during the whole time ot 
this courſe is continued, 


155 PILUL ex ALOE. 
. | 
P ills of aloes . 5 

Take of 8 


Socotorine aloes, powdered, one 


Ounce; 


Extract of gentian, half an ounce; | 


Syrup of ginger as much. as is 
ſufficient. 4 


Beat them together, 


% 


Fun. 


two ounces 3 5 


Make them into a maſs with fimgle 
ſyrup. * 


Turss pills were RE Bert 4. 


rected to be made with Caſtile ſoap; 
from a notion which Boerhaave and 
ſome others were very fond of, that 
ſoap promoted the ſolution of reſi- 


nous and ſeveral other ſubſtances in 


the ſtomach, This, however, ſeems 
to be a miſtake; and, on the contra- 
ry, it is highly probable, that the 


alkaline part of the ſoap is in moſt 


inſtances ſeparated from the oily by 


the acid in the ſtomach; by which 
decompoſition the ſoap may come 


to retard inſtead of promoting the 
ſolution of the aloes. 
have been much uſed as warming 
and ſtomachic laxatives: they are 
very well ſuited for the coſtiveneſs 


ſo often attendant on people of ſe- 


dentary lives. Like other prepara- 


tions of aloes, they are alſo uſed in ; 


jaundice, and in certain caſes of 'ob- 


. ſtructed menſes. They are ſeldom 


T heſe pills \ 


67 


uſed for produeing full purging ; 
but if this be required, a fcruple or 


half a dram of the maſs may be 


made into pills of a a moderate bee: 


for one doſe. © 


PILUL ex ALOE con 
MYRRHA. 
„ 


Socotorine aloes, two ounces'; _ 
Myrrh, . 


= Pills of aloes ww myrrh. | ky 
Take of: LEN 


Saffron, ok each one ounce; © 


Syrup of faffron, as much as is 
ſufficient. ; 


Rub the aloes ind myrrh ſeparacly 
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all together, 


Pil bL COMMUNES, vulgo 


| Zain. 


The common pills, vulgarly called 


Nuss pills. 

Take of 1 27 | 

_ », Socotorine aloes, two ounces ; 
Myrrh, one ounce; 

- Saffron, half an ounce. 

Beat them into a maſs with a pro- 

Per quantity of ſyrup. 

Tatss pills have Jong continued 

in practice, without any other alte- 

ration than in the fyrup which the 

maſs is made up with, and in the 


oportion of ſaffron. In our laſt 
Pharmac copœia, the ſyrup of worm- 


wood was ordered, which is here ju- 


—_— exchanged for that of ſaf- 
fron; this preſerving and improving 
the brightueſs of colour in the me- 
dicine, which is uſually looked upon 
as the characteriſtic of its goodneſs. 
The faffron, in the compoſition 
which is attributed to Rufus, 1s 


equal ia quantity to the m ; and 


in theſe proportions the pill was re- 
ceived "of oo firſt 9 
As the diminution afterwards made 
in the ſaffron was grounded on very 
abfurd reaſons, (viz. * leſt the for- 
& mer quanti 
© ſpaſmus cynicus, ) the London 
College have now again increaſed it, 
andi reſtored the pill to its origi 


form. "The virtues of this medicine 


may be eaſily underſtood from its 
ingredients. Theſe pills, given to 
the quantity of half a dram or two 
ſeruples, prove conſiderably cathartit, 
but they anfwer much — pur- 


poſes in ſmaller doſes as laxatives or 


- 


alteratives. 


PILULE, ex COLOCYNTHI- 
DE cum ALOE, vulgo PI- 
, L COCCLE. . 


Take of 


ſhould occaſion a 


Preparations and Compoſitions. Part Ill. 


Colocyntß fills with aloet, commonly 
| called Coccie. 


Socotorine aloes, 
Scoammony, of each two ounces; 
Sal polychreſt, two drams; | 
Colocynth, one ounce; 
Oil of cloves, two drams. 
Reduce the aloes and ſcammony in- 
to a powder with the alt ; then 
let the eolocynth, beat into a yery 
fine powder, and the oil be add. 
ed; 1 make it into a proper 
wi 


maſs mucilage of gum A. 
rabic. | 1 6 


In thefe pills we have a very uſe- 
ful and active purgative; and where 


the ſimple aloetic pill is not ſufficient 


for obviating coſtiveneſs, this wil 
often effectually anſwer the purpoſe. 


Little of their activity can depend 


upon the ſalt which enters the com. 

ſition ; but jt may aſſiſt in divid- 
ing the active parts of the other ar- 
ticles, 1 the aloes and 
fcammony. Theſe pills often pro- 
duce a copious diſcharge in caſes of 
obſtinate coſtiyeneſs, when taken to 
the extent only of five or ten grains; 
but they may be employed in much 
larger doſes. They are, however, 
ſeldom uſed with the view of 1 
ducing proper catharſis. Halt : 
dram of the maſs contains about 


five grains of the colocynth, ten of 


the aloes, and ten of the ſcammony, 


PILULA e co PRO. 
. _ 4 
Copper pills. 
Take of m | 


Cuprum ammoniacum, fixtcen 


grains; 
Crumb of bread, four ſcruples; 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, as muc 
as is ſufficient to form them iu- 
to a maſs; which is to be di. 
vided into thirty-two equal 


Taktik 


Pills. EE 


Chap. 4 


THESE 
name of 
are NOW v 
nominatec 
their baſis 

Zach 
three grai 
more than 
ammoniac 
to be th 
tis medi 
which, ſec 


PII 


Take of 
Galbar 
Opopa: 
Myth 
Sagape 
Aſafœt 


Taes1 
ahtihyſte: 
and ve 
ing thoſe 
a ſcruple 
every ni 
pile of 
were co 
Purgative 
ted, as tl 
extempa 
pound t 
medicine 
particula 


chap. 27. 
Tyss2 pills had formerly the 


name of Pilulæ cæruleæ, but they 
re now with- greater propriety de- 


nominated from the metal which is 


their baſis. 

Each of theſe pills weigh about 
three grains, and contain ſomewhat 
more than half a grain of the cuprum 
ammoniacum. The above pills ſeem 
to be the beſt form of exhibiting 
mis medicine; for the effects of 
which, ſee Cyraon AMMONIACUM. 


Þ LoL e: GUMMI. 
Tond. 


Myrfh, we 

Sagupetum, * chr one er $1 

Aſafœtida, half an ounce; + 

Syrup of ſaffron, 2 ache 18 
ſufficient. - | BYE 


len them together... ttt 


PILUL.E. « GU ſMMOSA. | 
Þ ' £ dind. | | 


Alafcetida, . 
Galbanum, 


Myrrh, each one ounce; 
Rectified oil of amber, one An. 

Deat them into a maſs with nn 
ſyrup. | 


Tusk pills are e for 
htibyſterics - and emmenagogues, 
and very well calculated for anſwer- 
ing thoſe intentions; half a ſcruple, 
a ſcruple, or more, may be taken 
erery night or oftener. The fetid 
pills of our former pharmacopœia 
were conſiderably purgative : the 
purgative ingredients are now omit- 
ted, as the phyſician may eaſily, in 
extemporaneous preſcription, com- 
pound theſe pills with cathartic 
medicines, in ſuch proportions as 
ee caſes ſhall 895 


r Ts x 573 


PIL UL ex HYDRAROY- | 


Land. 
_ Quickfilvereill. 
Take of 
Purified quickfilver, 
Extract of liquorice; aer ves the 
conſiſtence of honey, of 


two drams, 


1 wal powdered, one 


Rub — od don with the 3 
of liquorice until the globules dif 


a then, adding the liquo- 
| Aoepo powder, mix them together, 


PILULE e HYDRARGYRO, 
| fire MERCURIALES. - 


Bdingoo! zu to Fg 


Mer: cur ial 1 . - 59 
Take of e nh 
— i bor 1 24d 


Honey, each one 5 at 


- . Ctumb of bread, two oi 
Grind the quickfilver with” the bo- 
ney in a glaſs mortar till the 

: . diſappear, adding 
ally a little ſimple 

add the crumb of bread, and beat 

the whole with water into a maſs, 

which is to be immediately di- 

vided into four * and Ogg 

equal pills. 


Tus quickſilver. was - Fortner 
directed to be ground with reſin 
guaiacum and caſtile ſoap. The 
former was ſuppoſed to coincide 


with the virtues of the mercury, 
and the latter was uſed chiefly t 
divide the globules of mercury, For 


this laſt intention Doctor Saunders 
found that honey, the ſubſtanee 
here ordered by the Edinburgh eol- 
lege, is of all he tried the molt effee- 
tual: But we would ſuppoſe with 


this gentleman, that ſomething far- 


ther 1s done in this proceſs than the 
mere diviſion of the mercurial glo- 


bules, and that part of the quick - 


| filver is as it were amalgamated with 


the 
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574 : Preparations and Compoſitions. 


the honey, or — to a ſtate 
ſimilar to that in Plenck's ſolution. 
The ſame effect will take place when 


the pills are prepared with extract 


of liquorice now directed Bc the 
London college. 
The mercurial pill is one of che 


| beſt. preparations. of mercury, and 
may in general ſuperſede moſt other 


forms of this medicine. It is neceſ- 
fary to form the maſs immediately 


into pills, as the crumb Toon becomes 
too hard for that purpoſe. Soap 


was undoubtedly a very improper 


medium for triturating the mereu- 


ry; it is not only too hard for that 


purpoſe, but When the preparation 
entered the ſtomach, the alkaline 


part of the ſoap being engaged by 


the acid 1 in that viſcus, the mercu 
would in all probability be immedi» 


_ ately ſeparated. The honey and 


bread can only be changed byr the 
natural powers of digeſtion, and can 
never oppreſs the ſtomach. The 


doſe of the pills is from two to four 


or ſix in the day, according to the 
effects we-with W rer 1 pH 


-PILULE e 1 ALAPPA.. 
Zain. | 


22 5 Jalap _ 


Extract of jalap, two ounces; 
Aromatic powder, half an ounce. 
Beat them into a maſs with _” 


_ ſyrup. 


Tais i is an uſeful ond active pur- 
gative, either for evacuating the 


contents of the inteſtinal canal, or 


producing a diſcharge from the ty- 
ſtem in general, 

One of the ſame kind, with pow. 
dered jalap in ſubſtance inſtead of 


the extract, is uſed in ſome of our 


hoſpitals, as a "_ and —_— 
Purge. 122255 | 


: 'Part HI, 

PILULE PLUMMERL Ne of 
; Edinb. Opium, 
| Fame pill. | Extract 
Take of 555 ces; 
Sweet mercury, Caſtile 
Precipitated Rpt of antimony, JamaiC: 
each fix drams; Soften th 
Extract of gentian, | rately \ 
White Spaniſh ſoap, each two ll ung be 
drams. them; 


Let the mercury be triturated with if pepper 
the ſulphur till they be thorouglly ä 


mixed, then add the extract, and gether, 
form-a maſs with N ſyrup, 

s Tust 

Tasse pills were yecommende] differing 

to the attention of the public about ¶ yet be ce 

forty years ago by Dr Plummer, much the 

whoſe name they ſill bear. He re. Ml opiate, ii 

preſented them in a paper which he the maſt 

publiſhed in the Edinburgh Medical and in th 

Eſſays, as à very uſeful alterative; pole tha 

and on his authority they were at eine dep! 

one time much employed; but they Altho 

are now leſs extenſively. uſed than containe\ 

formerly. And although they {lil may perl 

retain. à place in the "Edinburgh as COITIS 

pharmacopœia, yet it is probable polition, 

that every purpoſe" to be anſwered m'gener 
by them may be more effectually ob- Pills 

tained from the common mercurial contrive 

pill, or from calomel i in a more ſim- Starkey 

| "= 1 180 5 to Mat 

they we 

PILULE ex - OPIO. lebrated 

- Cad: fers con 

0 zum ils. m omit 

; Take of ; 2. 4 great {7 


of the 
quence, 
quantit 
anſwer 
grains 
nearly 


Hard purified opium, e 
two drams; . 
Extract of liquorice, one ounce. 
Beat them until they are perfectly 
united. 


PILULE THEBAICE, vulgo 


PACI FIC. 
Zainb. 0 5 1 
le 4 4 
Thebaic, . called Pac Take 
| 7 A Fref 


Take 


I. 


ED. as 


— OD — — wn — 


Take of n 5 


Opium, half a an ounce; J 


Extract of e two oun- 


ces; 5 

Caſtile ſoap, an ounce and a half; ſufficient, | 

Jamaica pepper, one ounce. | Heat them together. 5 
Soften the opium and extract ſepa- 

rately with proof-ſpirit, and ha-  PILULA SC ILLITICE. | 

ung beat them into a pulp, mix Edin. 


them; then add the ſoap, and the 

per beat into a powder; and 
Wo; , having beat them well to- 
beer om. the whole into a maſs. 


Turst two ee e alho? 
differing in ſeveral particulars, may 
yet be conſidered as at bottom very 
much the fame. The firſt is a ſimple: 
opiate, in which every five grains of 
the maſs contains one of opium; 
and in the opium alone can we up- 


poſe that the _ of the medi- 


eine depends. 

Although 8 of 8 1 
contained in the latter compoſition 
may perhaps be ſuppoſed to operate 
as corrigentia, yet the former com. 
polition, which L maſt fe is 
in · general preferable. 

Pills fimilar to the ſecond were 
contrived by a chemical empiric, 
dtarkey, and communicated by him 
to Matthews, under whoſe name 


they were ſome time ago greatly ce-. 


lbrated. The form here given dif- 
fers conſiderably from the original, 
m omitting many ingredients of no 
great ſervice. Nor indeed are any 
of the ingredients of much conſe- 


quence, except the opium; their 


quantity being too inconfiderable to 


anſwer any uſeful purpoſe. Nine 
grains of the compoſition contain 
_— one of opium. f . 


PILULZ 0 SCILLA. 
ene 
e KY l. 2 
Take of | 25 15 , 


Freſh dried ſul, powdered, one 
— 3 


— 


2 Gingen ,pouidereds:;; FAT 
Soap, of each — ny win 
Ammoniacum, two drams 3 '. - 
Syrup of ginger, as much as 1 i 


5 e e * 
Take of 72 


um ammoniac, 


Lieſſer cardamon ob in | powders. 


Extract of liquorice, . one 
3! .dram ; 
Dried root of ſquills, i in 7 pow- 


der, one ſcruple. 


dls, and form them i into a 2 with 


ann 9 4 


nnen are clegaint ſen co 
FE due: forms. for. the exhibition of 


MOTT 


| ſquills, whether for promoting ex- 


pectoration, or with the other i inten- 
tions to which that medicine is ap- 


plied: | As the virtue of the com- 


pound i is chiefly. from the quills: the 
other ingredients ire often varied in 
extemporaneous preſcription : and 


| probably no material difference takes 
place in the two forms here propoſed, 


excepting in the proportion of the 
ſquills, which in the former conſti- 
tutes one eight, in the latter one 
ninth, of the mas... 


PILULE STOMACH ICE. 
Eainb. | 
36 Stomachic pills. 
Take of . 
Rhubarb, one ounce; | 
Socotorine aloes, fix drams; 
Myrrh, half an ounce; 
Vitriolated tartar, one dram 
Eſſential oil of mint, half a dram; 
Syrup of orange Perle a ſufficient 
quantity. 
Make them into a maſs, | 
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been conſidered as 


rately warming and frengthening 


the ſtomach, and evacuating crude 


viſcid humours. A fcruple of the 
waſs'may be taken twice a. day. FG. 


PILULE. BACHERI. ji 
| Gen. 


Bacher Pill 5 
Take of 


Extract of black hellebore, 
Purified myrrh, each one ounce z 
Powder of carduus benediftus, 
- two ſcruples. 
Mix them into a maſs according to 
art, to be dried in the air till it 
be fit for the formation of Pills, 


each ws, one grain, 


Tees pills have been a 
recommended as a moſt effectual re- 
medy in dropfical cafes, and have 


been alleged to unite an evacuant 
Hence: they have 


and tonic power. 
articularly ſuit - 
ed to thoſe caſes where remarkable 
weakneſs and laxity occurs. . Under 
the hands of Mr Bacher the inven- 
tor, they acquired ſo great reputa- 


tion, that after a trial in the military 
hoſpitals at Paris, the receipt was 
purchaſed by the French king, and 


publiſhed by authority. But like 
many other noſtrums ſince this — 
Jication, Bacher's pill has by no 

means ſupported the reputation 
which it had when kept a ſecret. 
The dofe is varied according to cir- 


cumſtances, from one to thirty pills 


being taken 1 in . courſe of the _ 
PILULE ex ELATERIO. 


_  Swee. 

7 Pills Wa panel. 
Take of : 
The pureſt gum ammoniac, two 

' ounces, | 

Socotorine aloes, 

Gamboge, each two drums: ; 

Elaterium half a dram. 


Mix them, by means of hitter tinc- 


ture, into a maſs for the forma- 


Preparations and Contpofitions. 


tion: of pi 5-0 weighing two 
grains. 


. HO as well as * former, j 1 
alſo a pill celebrated for the cure of 
dropſical affections. And the elate. 
rium from which it derives its name, 


is one of the moſt powerful eu- 


cuants in the way of catharſis 


Here, however, it is united with 


ſuch active articles, particularly the 
gamboge, as muſt make its eſſect 
ſomewhat doubtful. And we are 
inclined to think that a preferable 
formula for making the Pilul ex 
Elaterio, is to form it into a maſs, 
with the extract of gentian. This 
is imagined to have ſome influence 
as correcting its effect, in exciting 
fickneſs at ſtomach. And when 
each pill is made to contain half a 
grain of the elaterium, the doſe may 
be eafily accommodated to the cir- 
eumſtances of the patient, one or 
two pills being taken every hour til 
they begin to operate. 

The elaterium, whether under the 
her above mentioned, or in the 


more ſimple ſtate, which has non 


been ſuggeſied, operates as a very 
powerful cathartic, often inducing 
the diſcharge of ſlagnant ſerum, 
when other remedies are found inef- 
fectual. But it can be exhibited only 
in thoſe caſes where the patient 
fill retains a conſiderable mou of 
. 


5 PILULE FOETIDE. 


Fuer 


Take of e 
Aſafcœtida, 
Callor, each a FRA and a hall; 
Salt of amber, half a dram. 
Oil of hartſhorn, balf a ſcruple; 

Make them into a maſs, with tinc- 
ture of myrrh, to be divided into 
pills of two. grains each. 


Turss, like the SS ſor- 
7 merlj 


Part nt, 


_ me 


an antih 
medicine 
uſeful in 
fections 
eſpecially 
lence. 
ſucceſsful 
fimple | ſta 
ed into p 
of ſoap, 
rup. 


PILU' 


dopted. 
that the 
in ſome 
gent. 


PILU] 


Pill. 
Take o 


Corr 


* 
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d nd —_— * 
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merly mentioned, are chiefly uſed as 
in amihyſteric and antiſpaſmodic 
medicine; and they are partieularl 

uſeful in counteracting ſpaſmodie af- 
ſections of the alimentary canal, 


eſpecially thoſe connected with flatu- 


lence. But the aſafœtida is no leſs 
ſucceſsful when exhibited in a more 
fimple ſtate, particularly when form- 
ed into pills with an equal quantity 
of ſoap, by the aid of ſimple ſy- 
© er RE 
PILULA de GAMBOGIA:” 
Gamboge pilli. 

Take of 1 5 
Socotorine aloes, 
Extract of black hellebore, 
Sweet mercury, | 
Gamboge; each two drams 
Diftilted oil of juniper, half a 

dram 3 p VV 
"Syrup of buckthorn, as much as 

is ſufficient for forming a maſs 

pn e 


From the ingredients of which 
theſe pills are conſtituted, we need 
hardly remark, that they muſt prove 
a very powerful purgative. The 
gamboge, from which they derive 
their name, is unqueſtionably a very 


active one. But it is not more ſo than 


the mercurius duleis; and perhaps 
from an union of theſe two, as much 
might be expected as from the 
more compounded formula here a- 
dopted. Yet it is not improbable, 
that the eſſential oil of juniper may 
in ſome degree operate as a corri- 
gent. N 


PILULA e MERCURIO COR. 
ROSIVO ALBO. 
. Suec. | 
Pill. of corroſive ſublimate mer. 
cus. 325 
Take of 8 | 
Corroſive ſublimate, 


„ IE 


rits. 


© ey 577 
Purified fal ammoniac, each one 
„ e 
Diſtilled water, as much as is ſuf- 
fñicient to melt them; © 
Powder of the root of althea, ſix- 
teen ſeruples; 2 
Honey, two dranmſs. 
Mix them into a maſs for the for- 
mation of pills, each weighing 
three grains. ON | 


Corrosve ſublimate in ſubſtance 
was long confidered as being fo vio- 
lent in its effects, that it could not 
with ſafety be taken internally; but 
for a conſiderable time it has been 
uſed with advantage under the form 
of ſolution, either in water or ſpi- 
But to both theſe a confider- 
able objection occurs from their dif. 
agreeable braffy taſte. This objec- 
tion is however entirely obviated, by 


reducing the ſolution after it is 


formed to a ſolid maſs, by means of 
the crumb of bread, or any proper 
powder: And by the aid of a little 
ſal ammoniac, the folution may be 
made in a very fmall-quantity of wa- 
ter; fo that leſs of any folid inter- 
medium will be ſufficient to bring it 
to the form of pills. The formula 
here directed ſeems well ſuited for 
the purpoſe intended. Each of the 
pills contains about an eight of a 
grain of the corroſive; thus the doſe 
may be cafily regulated according to 
the intention in view. And thefe 


pills are not unfrequently employed 


with advantage, both in combating 


venereal and cutaneous affections, 
and for the expulſion of worms from 
the alimentary canal. With the lat- 
ter of theſe intentions, a ſimilar pill 
was particularly recommended by 
Dr Gardner, in a paper publiſhed in 
the Edinburgh Phylical and Literary 
Eſſays. And although not received 
into our pharmacopœia, it has been 
frequently uſed at Edinburgh. 


0 0 PI- 


9 
PILULA PICEA. 
wh Dan. 
N Tar. pillt. | 
Take any quantity of tar, and mix 
with it as much powdered ele- 
campane root as will reduce it to 
a proper thickneſs for being form- 
ed into pills. . 


Tus powder here mixed with 
the tar, though of no great vir- 
tue, is nevertheleſs a very uſeful 
addition, not only for procuring it 
a due conſiſtence, but likewiſe as 
it divides the reſinous texture of the 
tar, and thus contributes to promote 
its ſolution by the animal juices. In 


the Edinburgh infirmary, half a 


dram of the maſs, made into middle- 

ſized pills, is given every morning 
and evening in diſorders of the 
breaſt, ſcurvies, &c. | 


PILULE SAPONACEE. 


e 
3 . Soap- pilli . 
Take of 


Hard white ſoap, two ounces; 


Extract of birch, one ounce. 
Let them be formed into a maſs, to 
be divided into pills, each contain- 
ing three grains. | 


_ ALrTroven many. virtues have 
been attributed to the birch, yet we 
are inclined to think, that it here 
ſerves little other purpoſe than to 
_ aid-1n giving the form of pills to the 


Preparations and Compoſitions. Part Ill 


— 


Chap. 


ſoap. And this article, even whey 
taken in ſmall quantity with - ſome 
conſtitutions, operates as a gentle 
hxative. But beſides this, it has al. 


ſo been ſuppoſed to be highly uſefil 
both in caſes of jaundice and of cal. MI 


culous. There can, however, he 
little doubt, that the theories on 
which it has been inferred, that it 


may be uſeful in ſuch complaints, are 


not well founded ; and we may per. 
haps add, that the uſe of it even to 
a great extent, is by no means at- 
tended with thoſe confequence 
which were once alleged to ariſe 


from it. 
PILULXK e STYRACE. 
| ee . | 
Sͤtorax-pilli. 

Fake of - * : N | | Ey 
Strained ſtorax, five ſcruples; ſyrups, 
Extract of liquorice, three drams; that t. 
Opium, one dram. | rate in 
Let the opium, diſſolved in wine, be eaſily t 
added to the other ingredients, ſo knife, 
as to form a maſs of proper con- {walloy 
fiſtence, to be made into pill, Elec 
each weighing three grains. milder 
| as are 
Tuxs s pills are principally afre The 1 
in conſequence of the opium which thartic 
they contain. And they are chief) like (« 
meant with a view to a ſlow ſolution to be 
in the ſtomach, and conſequently dom t 
producing more gradual and laſting of the 
effects. One grain of opium is cot- guſtfu 
tained in ſix grains of the maſs. canno 
| nor 18 
fitted 
ſtance 
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FL ECTUARIES are Compoſed chief- 
ly of powders mixed up with 


ſyrups, &c. into ſuch a conſiſtence, 
that the powders may not ſepa- 


rate in keeping, that a doſe may be 


ealily taken up on the point of a 


knife, and not prove too {tiff to 
ſwallow. : 85 | 

Electuaries receive chiefly the 
milder alterative medicines, and ſuch 
as are not ungrateful to the palate. 
The more powerful drugs, as ca- 
thartics, emetics, opiates, and the 
like (except in officinal electuaries 
to be diſpenſed by weight), are ſel- 
dom truſted in this form, on account 
of the uncertainty of the doſe ; diſ- 
guſtful ones, acrids, bitters, fetids, 


cannot be conveniently taken into it; 


nor is the form of an electuary well 
fitted for the more ponderous ſub- 
ſtances, as mercurials, theſe being 


apt to ſubſide in keeping, unleſs the 


compoſition be made very ſtiff. 
The lighter powders require thrice 
their weight of honey, or ſyrup, 


boiled to the thickneſs of honey, to 


make them into the conſiſtence of 
an electuary; of ſyrups of the com- 
mon conſiſtence, twice the weight of 
the powder is ſufficient, TD 


* 


Where the common ſyrups are 
employed, it is neceſſary to add 
likewiſe a little conſerve, to prevent 
the compound from drying too ſoon. 
EleQtuaries of Peruvian bark, for in - 
ſtance, made up with ſyrup alone, 
will often in a day or two grow too 
dry for taking. h 

Some powders, eſpecially thoſe of 
the leſs grateful kind, are more con- 
veniently made up with mucilage 
than with ſyrup, honey, or con- 
ſerve. The three latter ſtick about 
the mouth and fauces, and thus oc- 


579 


caſion the taſte of the medicine to 


remain for a conſiderable time; 
whilſt mucilages paſs freely, without 
leaving any taſte in the mouth. A 
little ſoft extract of liquorice, joined 
to the mucilage, renders the compo- 
ſition ſufficiently grateful, without 
the inconveniences of the more ad- 
heſive ſweets. „ 
The quantity of an electuary, di- 


rected at a time, in extemporaneous 


preſcription, varies much according 
to its conſtituent parts, but it is 
rarely leſs than the fize of a nut- 


meg, or more than two or three 


OUNCES, . : | 
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General rules for making clectuaries. 


The rules already laid down for de- 


380 


electuaries. 


I a 


Preparations and Compoſitions. 


Pulp of tamarinds, one ounce; 
_ Roſe-fyrup, half a pound, 

Beat the manna, and diſſolve it over 
a ſlow fire in the roſe-ſyrup; then 
add the pulps; and, with a con- 
tinued heat, evaporate the whole 
to the proper thickneſs of an e- 
lectuary. 8 

II. | 


7 


coctions and powders in general, 
are likewiſe to be obſerved in ma- 
king decoctions and powders for 


Gums, inſpiſſated juices, and ſuch ELECTUARIUM e CAS$L4, 


4 
« 


The ſuperfluous moiſture of the 


F. 


keep the whole-briſkly ſtirri 


f Aſtringent electuaries, and ſuch as 
have pulps of fruits in their com- half; 


gentle fire, before the other ingre- 


lectuaries, if they grow dry in 


ſyrup and contain a proportion 


other ſubſtances as are not pulve- vulgo DIACASIA. 
rable, ſhould be diſſolved in the Eainb. 

liquor preſcribed : then add the Elechuary of caſſia, commonly called 
powders by little and little, and Diacaſia. | 

g, ſo Take of 
as to make an equable and uniform 
mixture. 8 


III. 


ces; | 
Pulp of tamarinds, 

Manna, each an ounce and 3 

bo 4 

| Syrup of pale roſes, fix ounces; 

Having beat the manna in a mortar, 
diſſolve it with a gentle heat in 
the ſyrup ; then add the pulps, 
and evaporate them with a regu- 
larly eontinued heat to the con- 


ſiſtence of an electuary. 


F ſhould be prepared on- 
y in ſmall quantities at a time: 
For aſtringent medicines loſe 
reatly of their virtue on being 
2 5 in this form, and the pulps 
of fruits are apt to become ſour. 
IV. 1 


pulps ſhould be exhaled over a Trxse compoſitions are very con. 


dients are added to them. 


for purgative eleQuaries and other 
V ' 


fimilar purpoſes; as the pulping 3 
ſmall quantity of the fruits, for er- 
temporaneous preſcription, is very 
due conſiſtence, with the addition troubleſome. The tamarinds ge 
of a little Canary wine, and not them a pleaſant taſte, and do not 
with ſyrup or honey: by this | ſubje& them, as might be expected, 
means, the doſe will be the leaſt to turn four. After ftanding for four 
uncertain ; a circumſtance deſcr- months, the compoſition has been 
ving particular regard, in thoſe found no fourer than when firſt made 
eſpecially which are made up with up. They are likewife uſefully ta 
ken by themſelves, to the quantity 


keeping, are to be reduced to the 


of opium. of two or three drams occationally, 
5 | for gently loofeniug the belly in co- 
ELECTUARIUMe CASSIA. ſtive habits. | 
Lond. 5 | 
| Electuaty of caſia. ELECTUARIUM e SCAMM0- 
Take of 8 1 5 r | 
The freſh extracted pulp of caf- Land. 5 
fia, half a pound; |_| Zlectuary of feammony. 


Manuz, two aunces ;* Take 


FI 


part III. 


Pulp of caſia fiſtularis, fix oun- 


venient officinals, to ſerve as a bas 


Tais 
purgative 
Electuar. 
ceding d 
which wi 
being in 
count 01 
A dram 
contains 
is equiva 


other. 
ELE 


Chap. 28. 


Take of 7 5 
Scammony, in powder, one ounce 
and an half; ö 
Cloves, 
Ginger, of each ix drams. | 


Eſſential oil of caraway, half a 


dram 3 
Syrup of roſes, as much as is ſuffi- 
cient 
Mix the ſpices, powdered together, 
with the ſyrup; then add the 
eee and RY the oil of 


(as; „ 


Tais Seay is a warm, ' brifk 
purgative. It is a reform of the 
Electuarium caryoc: ftinum of our pre- 
ceding diſpenſatories, a compoſition 
which was greatly complained of, as 
being inconvenient to take, on ac- 
count of the largeneſs of its doſe. 
A dram and a half of this, which 
contains fifteen grains of ſcammony, 


is equivalent to half an ounce of the 
other, | 


ELECTUARIUM e WG: 
NA. 
: Lond. 
£ eckuary 0 eNng. 
3 f f 
Senna, eight ounces ; 
Figs, one pound; 
Pulp of tamarinds, 
— of caſſia, 
—— of prunes, of each half. a 
pound; 
Coriander-ſecds, four ounces ; 
Liquorice, three ounces ; 
Double-refined ſugar, two Jounds 
and an half. 
Powder the ſenna with che corian- 
der- ſeeds, and ſift out ten ounces 
of the mixt powder. Boil the 


remainder with the figs and li- 


quorice, in four pints of diltilled 
water, to one half; then preſs 
out and ſtrain the liquor. Eva- 
Porate this ſtrained liquor to the 
weight of about a pound 1 an 


Eihuari 5 BE 


581 
half: then 4d the ſugar, and 
make a ſyrup ; add this ſyrup by 


degrees to the pulps, and WE 


mix in the powder. 


ELECTUARIUM LENITI- 
r 
„33 
Lenitive alhtnarg. 
Take of 
Pulp of French prunes, one 
pound; 
Pulp of caſia, 
Pulp of tamarinds, each two oun- 
Ces and a half; 
Black ſyrup of ſugar, ty 
called olaſſes, one pound and 
_,/ a half; 
Senna leaves l in fine powder, four 
ounces; 
Coriander ſeeds in fine powder, 


half an ounce. 


Having bailed the 9 — with the 


ſyrup to the conſiſtence of honey, 
add the powders, and beat the 
whole into an electuary. 


Tais clefuary, the name of which 


zs with propriety changed by the 


London college, is now freed from 
ſome ſuperfluous ingredients which 


were left in it at former reviſals; viz. - 


polypody 
leaves, nugreel ſeeds, and linſecd, 


roots, French mercury 


Molaſſes is preferable to either honey 


or ſugar, as it coincides with the in- 


tention, and is not only. of N in- 
apt to ferment, but likewiſe 
vents ſuch ſubſtances as are this = 
diſpoſed from running into fermen- 
tation. 

It is a very convenient laxative, and 
has long been in common uſe among 
practitioners. 
tity of a nutmeg or more, as Occa- 
ſion may require, it is an excellent 
laxative for looſening the belly i ia 
coſtive habits. | 
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Take of 3 5 


CUM, vulgo CONFECTIO 
JAPON ICA. 
Re | Eain. 8 al 
Faponic electuary, commonly called 
N Japonic e 5 


| Take of 


Japan earth, four ounces; . 
Gum kino, three ounces; 17 
Cinnamon, | 
"Nutmeg, each one ounce j 
Opium diffuſed -in a "faſſicient 
quantity of Spaniſh white wine, 
one dram and a half; 
Syrup of dried roſes boiled to the 
conſiſtence of honey, twopounds 
and a quarter. 


— 


Mix and form them into an clec- 


- tuary.. 


Tur to Monks in "this eleQuary 


eem extremely well choſen, and are 


ſo proportioned to one another, that 


the quantity of opium is the ſame 
as in the diaſcordium of the former 
pharmacepœias of Edinburgh, viz. 


one grain in ten fcruples. The gum 
kino, now ſubſtituted to the tormen- 


til root, 18 an ee improvement 


in the formula. 
| ELECTUARIUM JOVIALE. 


Brun. 
Tin electuary. 


Pure tin, 
Quickſilver, each © one Ounce. 


Let chem be formed into an amal- 


Sent then add 
yſter ſhells, prepared, one ounce. 
Reduce the whole to a powder. 5 
Take of 
This powder, 
Conſerve of wormwood, each one 
* ounce, and form an electuary 
with Tyrup of mint. 


Tin, as we have already had _ 

gaſion to obſerve under the article 

Stannum Pulveratum, has long been 
%%% ah dd 0 6 — 4 N 59 25 -4i 


Preparations and Compoſitions. 
' ELECTUARIUM JAPONI- 


celebrated for the expulſion of tæ. 
nia. And it is alſo well known, 


that in mercury we have one of the 


moſt powerful of the tribe of anthel. 
mintic. Such a combination as the 
preſent then, might be ſuppoſed 
well ſuited for the removal of that 


animal from the alimentary canal; 


and accordingly it has been alleged, 
that this electuary has ſometime 


ſucceeded after other remedies have 


failed. It may be taken twice 2. 
day; to the extent of two or three 
drams for a doſe, 


ELECTUARIUM GING. 
8 VALLE. 
„„ 

EleQtuary for the gums. 


| Take of 


Powdered myrrh, three drams; 
Cream of tartar, + 
Cochineal, each a dram and a 
half. 

Grind them together i in a 1 mote 
tar; then add 
Melted honey, four ounces ; 
Cloves, i in powder, one dram. 


Mysrn, particularly under the 


form of tincture, has long been a fa 


vourite application to the gums, 
when in a ſpongy or ulcerated fate 
But the ſpirituous menſtruum there 
employed, although ſometimes fas 
vouring the intention in view, in o- 
ther inſtances occurs as an objection 
to its uſe. In theſe caſes, the bene- 
fit to be derived from the myrrh may 
be obtained from this ger 
which may always be applied with 
fafety, and ſometimes with advate 
tage. 


ELECTUARIUM e MANN 
Sued 
Bletuary of manna. 
— | 
Manna; 


Refined r pounded, 


Fend 
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Fennel-water, each a ounces. 
Strain the mixture, _ expreſlion'; 3 
then add 


Fine powder « of the root of flo- : 


rentine orrice, one dram; 


Freſh drawn mo oil one 


__ ounce. 


In this Ay we hore x a | gent- 
ly emollient laxative, . which is very 
uſcful in theſe caſes, where obſtipatio 
either ariſes from indurated feces, or 
is ſupported by that cauſe. But its 


cathartic powers are wy no means 


conſiderable. 


ELECTUARIUM NITRO- 
| SUM. 
Cen. 
Nitrous eee | 

Take of : 

Purified nitre, half an ounce; 

Conſerve of roſes, four ounces. 
Mix them. 


UnpEx this ens, nitre may 
be introduced to a conſiderable ex- 
tent, without giving uneaſineſs at 
ſtomach, while at the ſame time its 


refrigerant power is combined with 


the aſtringency of the roſes. From 
theſe circumſtances it may be advan- 
tageouſly employed in different ca- 


les, but particularly in | inflances of 


hæmoptyſis. 


ELECTUARIUM TEREBIN. 
THINATOUM. 
Sue. 
Tarchinthings electuary. 


05 | Eleftuaries. ED 


Take of 


Spirit of turpentine, half anounce; b 


Honey, one ounce; 

Powder of liquorice, as much as 
is ſufficient for the formation 
of an electuary. 


UNDER this form, the oil of tur- 
pentine may be introduced with leſs 
uneaſineſs, than perhaps under almoſt 
any other. 
employed for different purpoſes, but 
particularly with a view to its diu- 
retic power. But it has been eſpe- 
cially celebrated for the cure of ob- 
ſtinate rheumatiſms, and above all, 


for that modification of rheumatiſm - 
which has the name of iſchias, and 


which is found in many inſtances, 


page to reſiſt oy modes of 


Cure. 


' LincTUS LENIENS. 
'  S$auece 
| Lenient Linctur. 
Take of : 


Gum arabic, bruiſed, two Fs 


Cherry- water, half an ounce. 

By trituration in a mortar, mix with 
them | 
Almond oil, freſh Sw, 

Syrup of. almonds, each ſeven 


e 


In this we have : a very agreeable 
emollient linctus, highly uſeful in 
recent catarrhal affections, for lu- 


bricating the throat and fauces. It 
may be taken at pleaſure to any ex- 


tent that 25 n will _—_ bear. 


* 


And it may thus be 
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CONFECTIONES 


coats 0 0 * F E 0 ＋ 1 0 N 2" 


12 the 1095 college 


have ſeparated theſe from elec- 


tuaries, yet they differ fo little, that 
in moſt pharmacoperias they are rank- 
ed under the ſame head. And in 
that of Edinburgh, there are ſeveral 
articles which have promiſcuouſſy 
the name either of cenſection or elec- 


tuary. But as no inconvenience 


ariſes from the ſeparation; and as 
we have followed the order of the E- 
e nt pharmacopœia in other 


particu 8, it would be 1 improper t to 
deviate from it in this. 


\CONFECOTIO AROMA. 
; A, 8 
5 Lond. 
5 romatie Seton. 
Take oe . 
Zedoary, in coarſe owder, 
' Saffron, of each half an ounce z 
- Diſtilled water, three pints. 

- Macerate for twenty-four hours; 
then preſs and ſtrain. Reduce 
the ſtrained liquor, by evapora- 
tion, to a pint and a half, to which 
add the following, rubbed to a 
very line powder: 

Compound powder of crabs- 
claws, ſixteen ounces ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs, of each two ounces z 
Cloves, « one ounce z 


% 


Smaller cardamom-ſeeds, huſked, 
half an ounce; 
Double. refined ſugar, two pounds, 
Make a confection. | 


Tais confection is compoſed of 
the more unexceptionable ingredi 


ents of a compoſition formerly hell 


in great eſteem, and which was call 
ed, from its author, Conpecri 
RALEIGHANA.. "The original confec- 
tion was compoſed of no leſs than 
five and twenty particulars ; each df 


which pere examined apart, except 


one, rat ſolis, the flower of which 
is too ſmall to be gathered in ſuff- 


cient quantity for the general ule 


the medicine, and the plant 1s pol 
ſeſſed of hurtful qualities, as is expe- 


| rienced in cattle that feed where it 


ws. In this examination, many 


of the extracts came out ſo ver) 


nauſeous, that it was impoſſible to 
retain them, conſiſtent with any re- 
gard to the taſte of the compoſition. 


But ſome few, of equal efficacy 


with any of the reſt, being of te. 
lerable taſte and Lear, were com- 
pounded in different proport' "5 
and when, after many trials, a com- 
poſition was approved, the quantit} 
of each material, that would iel 
the proportion of extract which en 
tered that compoſition, was my 

005 
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ted, and from thence the proportions 
were collected as now ſet down: 
aſter which the compound extract 
was Acting and found to anſwer ex- 

cation. The London college, in 
the preſent edition of their pharma- 
copœia, have ſtill farther amplified 
this formula, by rejecting the roſe- 
mary, juniper, and cardamoms, which 
formerly catered it. 


The confection, as now reformed, 


is a ſufficiently grateful and mode- 
rately warm cardial ; and frequently 


given with that intention, from 
eight or ten grains to a ſeruple or up- 
wards, in boluſes and draughts. The 
formula might perhaps be Gill more 
ſimplified without any loſs. The 
crabs-claw powder does. not appear 
to be very neceſſary, and is tulerted 
rather in compliance with the origi- 
nal, than from its contributing any 
thing to the intention of the medi- 
cine; and the following formula of 
the e e pharmacopeia ſeems 
to us preferable to that of the Lon- 


don, even in its preſent improved 
ſtate. - | 


ELECTUARIUM CARDIA- 
CUM vulgo CONFECTIO 
. CARDIACA. | 
Edinb. © 
Cordial electuary, commonly called 
Cordial confection. 
Take of 5 


Conſerve 5 orange-ped, . 
ounces; 
Preſerved nutmegs, an ounce and 
a un + 
Preſerved ginger, ſix drams ; 
Cinnamon, in fine powdery, half 
an ounce ; 


Syrup of orange-peel, as wh as 


will form the whole into an e- 
lectuary. 


Is the above ample and IR 
formula, a number of trifling ingre- 
dents are rejected, and thoſe ſubſt i- 


tuted in their Place 8 are medicines of 


We therefore,” 
conſider this preparation as an uſeful 


approved efficacy. 


remedy for the purpoſes —__ in 
its title. 


CONFECTIO OPIATA. 


| Lond . . powdered, 
ſix drama; 
Long Pe ry 
Ginger, Ty 
Caraway ſeeds, of a 
Syrup of white poppy, boiled 
to the conſiſtence of honey, 
three times the weight of the 
whole. 
Mix the purified opium 3 
with the heated ſyrup: then add 
the reſt, rubbed to powder. 


ELECTUARIUM THEBAI-. 
| CUM.. :- 5 


Edin. 
 Thebaic clectuary. 
Take of 
Powder of aromatics, ſix ounces 3 
Virginian ſnake- root, in fine pow- 
der, three ounces; 


Opium, diffuſed in a . 


Auantity of Spaniſh white - wine, 
three drams; 

Clarified honey, thrice the weight 

of the powders. | 


Mix them, and form an electuary. 


Target compolitiansconfill of very 
powerful ingredients, and are doubt- 
leſs capable of anſwering every thing 
that can be reaſonably expected from 


the more voluminous theriaca of 


Andromachus. The London col- 
lege alſo had formerly their the- 
riaca compoſed of the leſs excep- 
tionable ingredients of Androma- 


cChus's. But as theſe medicines have 


for a long time been chiefly em- 
ployed for external purpoſes, by the 
way of cataplaſm, the Theriaca Lon- 


dinen *. is now omitted, and its 
| | place 
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ar Preparations and Compoſitions. Part III. 


place ſupplied by a cataplaſm com- 
poſed of a few well · choſen articles, 
under the name of Cataplaſma e cy- 
mino; of which hereafter.” For 
internal uſe, none of the theriacas 
are at preſent fo much regarded as 
they have been heretofore ; practi- 
tioners having introduced in their 
room extemporaneous boluſes of Vir- 
ginian ſnake- root, camphor, con- 
trayerva, and the like; which an- 
ſwer all their intentions, with this 


| advantage, that they may be given 
Ser, with or without opium; an 
gredient which renders the ofhers 
prejudicial, in cafes where they 
might otherwiſe be proper. 
With regard to the quantity of 
opium in the foregoing compoſitions, 


one grain thereof is contained in 


thirty- ſix grains of the Confectio o- 
piata, and in five ſcruples of the 
Thebaic electuary. The proportion 
of opium will vary a little, accord- 
ing to the time that they have been 
kept; their moiſture by degrees ex- 


Haling, fo as to leave the remainder 
ſtronger of the opium than an equal 
weight was at firſt. A change of 


this kind is taken notice of by many 
writers, but falſely attributed to an 
imaginary fermentative quality of 
the ingredients; by which they were 
ſuppoſed, from their multiplicity and 


contrariety, to be continually exhal- 


ting and improving the virtues of 
each other. - 

A. good deal of care is requiſite i in 
making theſe compoſitions, to pre- 
vent the waſte which 1s apt to hap- 
pen in the pounding, and which 
would render the proportion of o- 
pium to the other ingredients' pre- 
carious. The intention of diſſol- 
ving-the' opium in wine, for theſe 
and other electuaries, is, that it may 
* uniformly mingled v with the 
reit. 


Tu EGE compoſitions fully ſupply 


the place of two articles, which tho 
long baniſhed from the ſhops, we 
ſhall here ſubjoin; as examples of 


the amazing height to which com- 


poſition in medicine had at one time 
proceeded. 


| MITHRIDATIUM, = CON. 


FECTIO DAMOCRATIS. 
Mithridate, or the confection f De. 


mocrates. 
Take of | a 
Cinnamon, fourteen drams; 
Myrrh, eleven drams 
Agaric, 
Indian nard, 

Ginger, 
Saffron, 

Seeds of mithridate muſtard, 

eee, | 

o turpentine, ten drams; 

Camels hay, 8 
Coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, | 
 Indean leaf, or in its ſtead mace, 

Stechas, 


Long pepper, _ 
Hartwort. ſeeds, | 


Hypociſtis, 

Storax ſtrained, 
Opoponax, 

Fil bans trained, 


Opobalſam, or in its ſtead ex- 


preſſed oil of nutmegs, 

Ruſſia caſtor, each one ounce; 

Poley mountain, 

Scordium, HEE 

Carpobalſam, or in its > end cu · 
bebs, . 

White pepper, 

Candy carrot ſeed, . 

Bdelllum firained, each ſeven 

drams ; 

Celtic ard; 

Gentian root, 

Dittany of Crete, 

Red roſes, 

Macedonian parſley ſeed, 
Loeſſer cardamom ſeeds, buſked, 

Sweet fennel ſeed, 

Gum Arabic, wh 0: 
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Sagapenum, frained, Nee three 
drams; 

Meum athamanticum, 

St John's wort, 

Acacia, or in its lead terra Japo- 
nica, 

Bellies of ſkinks, 0 two A 
and a half; 


Clarified honey, thrice the weight 


of all the other ingredients. 


Warm the honey, and mix with it 
the opium diſſolved in wine; melt 
he ſtorax, galbanum, turpentine, 


and opobalſam (or expreſſed oil 
of nutmegs) together in another 


veſſel, continually ſtirring them 


about, to prevent their burning; 


with theſe ſo melted, mix the hot. 


honey, at firſt by ſpoonfuls, and 
afterwards in larger quantities at 
a time; when the whole is grown 


_ almoſt cold, add by degrees the 


other ſpecies reduced into pow- 
8 | 


THERIACA ANDROMA- 


CHI. 


Theriaca of Andromachus, or Venice | 


Take of 
' Troches of ſquills, half: a pound; 


treacle. 


Long pepper, 

Opium, ſtrained, 

Vipers, dried, each three « ounces z 
Cinnamon, 


Opobalſam, or in its ſtead ex- 


preſſed oil of nutmegs, each 
two ounces; | 
Agaric, | 
Florence oris root, : 
Scordium, 
Red roſes, 


Navew ſeeds; 


Extract of liquorice, each an 
ounce and a half; 


N Galbanum, rained, 


Chap. 29. Confections. 0 | 387 
Opium ſtrained, each five drams ; Saffron, | 
Calamus aromaticus, 5 Amomum, 

Wild valerian root, Myra; 
Anifeed, . Coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, 


Camels hay, each one ounce; 
Cinquefoil root, 


Rhubarb, 


Ginger, 
Indian leaf, or in its ſtead mace, 
Dittany of Crete, 


Horehound leaves, . 
Calamint leaves, | 
Stechas, 

Black pepper, 
Macedonian parſley fed, 


Olibanum, 


Chio turpentine, | 
Wild valerian _ each fix 

drams ; ' 1 
Gentian root, 


Celtic nard, 

Spignel, 

Poley mountain 

St John's wort þ leaves, 
. Groundpine 


— 


Germander tops, with the ſeed, 


Carpobalſam, or in its mpg eu; 


bebs, 
3 


Sweet * ſeed, 


Leſſer cardamom Og huſked, 


Biſnops- weed 


Hart wort | ſeeds, 


Treacle muſtard 


Hypociſtis, 

Acacia, or in its —— Japan 
earth, 

Gum Axubie, 

Storax, ſtrained, 

Sagapenum, ftrained, _ 

Terra Lemnia, or in its ſtead bole 
armenic-or French bole, 


| Green vitriol calcined, each half 


An ounce; 3 


Small (or in its Ready the long) 
birthwort root, 
Leſſer centaury tops, 


Candy carrot ſeed, 


Opopanax, 
Ruſ- 
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Ruſſia caſtor, ä 
Jews pitch, er in its lead white 
amber, prepared, 
mus aromaticus, each two 
J 
Clarified honey, thrice the weight 
of all the other ingredients. 
Let theſe ingredients be mixed to- 
gether, after the ſame manner- as 
directed in making the mithri- 
date. | 


Ts celebrated electuaries are 
often mentioned by medical wri- 


ters, and may ſerve as examples-of 


the wild exuberance of compoſi- 
tion which the ſuperſtition of for- 
mer ages brought into vogue, The 


theriaca is a reformation of mithri- 


date, made by Andromachus phy tfi- 
cian to Nero: the mithridate itſelf 
is ſaid to have been found in the ca- 
binet of Mithridates king of Pon- 
tus. The firſt publiſhers of this 
pompous arcanum were very extra- 
vagant in their commendations of 
its virtues ; the principal of which 
was made to conſiſt, in its being a 
moſt powerful preſervative againſt 
all kinds of venom ; whoever took 
a proper quantity in a morning, was 
enſured from being poiſoned during 
that whole day: this was confirmed 


by the example of its ſuppoſed in- 


ventor, who, as Celſus informs us, 
was by its conftant uſe fo fortiiied 
againſt the commonly reputed poi- 
ſons, that none of them would have 
any effect upon him when he want- 
ed their aſſiſtance. But the notions 
of poiſons, which prevailed in thoſe 
ruder ages were manifeſtly errone- 
ous. Before experience had-furniſh- 


ed mankind with a competent know- * 


ledge of the powers of fimples, they 
were under perpetual alarms, from 
an apprehenſion of poiſons, and bu- 


fied themſelves in contriving compo- 


{tions which ſhould counteract their 


* 5 effects, accumulating together all 


thoſe ſubſtances which, they imagin. 
ed to be poſſeſſed of any degree of 
alexipharmac power. Hence pro. 
ceed the voluminous antidotes which 
we meet with in the writings of the 
ancient phyficians : yet it does not 
appear, that they were acquainted 
with any real poiſon, except the ci. 
cuta, aconitum, and bites of veno- 
mous beaſts; and to theſe they 
knew of no antidote whatever. Even 
admitting the reality of the poiſons, 
and the efficacy of the ſeveral anti- 


dotes ſeparately, the compoſitions 


could no more anſwer the purpoſes 


expected from them, than the accu- 


mulating of all the medicinal ſimples 
ito one form could make a remedy 
againſt all diſeaſes. . 5 
Vet, notwithſtanding the abſur- 
dity in the original intention of theſe 
medicines, and their enormity in 
point of compoſition, as they con- 
tain ſeveral powerful materials, whoſe 
virtues, tho? greatly prejudiced, yet 
are not deftroyed. by their multipli- 
city and contrariety ; the compounds 
have been found, from repeated ex- 
perience, to produce very conſider- 
able effects, as warm opiate diapho- 
retics. 5 

' Theſe compoſitions might with- 
out doubt be lopt of numerous ſu- 
perfluities, without any diminution 
of their virtues ; yet as the effects of 


them, in their preſent form, are ſo 
well known, ſo much regard has 


been paid to ancient authority, as 
not to attempt a reformation of that 
kind. Altho' theſe forms were ong!- 
nally complex, yet ſubſequent addi- 
tions had crept intothem. Neither the 
deſcription in verſe of the elder An- 
dromachus, nor the proſe explana- 
tion of the younger, make any men- 
tion of the white pepper afterwards 
added to the theriaca; and the orris 


root, in the mitlitidate of our for- 


mer pharmacopceias, is alſo a ſuper. 
numerary ingredient, not nee 
| | 7 
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Chap. 29. | 
by the original : theſe therefore are 
rejected. Nor is the aſarum in the 
mithridate grounded on any good 
authority: the verſe it is taken from, 
is mutilated and corrupt; and the 
word which ſome, upon conjecture 


only, ſuppoſe to have been aſarum, 


others, alſo upon conjecture, chooſe 
to read differently: till ſome emen- 
dation ſhall be better founded than 


merely upon critical gueſſes, this 


ſingle ſpecies may be ſafely paſſed 
over without any prejudice to the 
medicine, None of the ancient de- 
ſcriptions afford any other light in 
this particular; for they either omit 
this ingredient, and others alſo, or 
abound with additions. 
Another innovation on both theſe 
medicines alſo took place. In each of 
theſe compoſitions were found both 
cinnamon aud cafia lignea ; and it is 


very evident, from ſeveral parts of Ga- 


len's works, that the latter was uſed 
by the ancients only upon account of 
the great difficulty of procuring the 
other; ſo that to retain the caſſia, 
now that cinnamon is fo common, 
is a blind following of theſe writers, 
without any attention to their mean- 
ing: the caffia therefore is now re- 
jected, and half the quantity of cin- 
namon put in its room; which is 
the proportion that Galen directs to 
be obſerved in fubftituting the one 
for the other. It is probable, that 


the caſe is the fame with regard to 


the Celtic and the Indian nard; that 
the firſt had a place in theſe compo- 
tions, on account of the difficulty 
of procuring the Indian ; for Galen 
"RY prefers the latter. 

here is a material error in re- 
gard to the theriaca, which has 
paſſed through feveral editions of 


our Pharmacopœia: this is, the 


| ſubſtituting Roman vitriol to the 
ancient chalcitis, now not certain» 
y known ; and, in the catalogue 
of ſimples, deſcribing the Roman 


_ ConfeFions. 


to be a blue vitriol ; whereas the I. 
talian writers are unanimous it is a 
green vitriol; and were it not, it 
would not anſwer to the effects of 
the chalcitis, which was certainly a 
chalybeate, and gives the medicine 
its black colour. 
occaſioned chalcitis to be ſuppoſed a 


cupreous vitriol, ſeems to be its 
name, derived from xxx, copper: 


but it is to be obſerved, that all vi- 
triols were formerly imagined to pro- 
ceed from copper, and were named 
accordingly: the green or martial 


vitriols are ſtill called by the Ger- 


mans &kupffer-waſſer, and by us cop- 
peras. It is probable, that the 
ancient chalcitis was no other than 
a native martial vitrioi, calcined by 
the heat of thoſe warm climates 
to a degree of yellowiſh red or 
coppery colour : and therefore the 
common green vitriol, thus calcin- 
ed by art, very properly ſupplies its 
ce. e 
The preparation of theſe medi- 
cines has been ſomewhat facili- 
tated by omitting the frochiſci 
cypheos uſed in the mithridate, 
and the hedychro! and viperini for 
the theriaca; and inferting their 
ingredients, after Zwelfzr*'s man- 
ner, in the compoſitions they are 
intended for. This is done in the 


theriaca very commodiouſly ; the 


ingredients in theſe troches umting 
with thoſe in the theriaca itſelf into 
unbroken numbers, But to render 
the numbers equally fimple in the 
mithridate, it was neceſſary to re- 


trench a few odd grains from ſome 


of the articles, and make a ſmall ad- 
dition to ſome others. The propor- 
tions of the ingredients in the ?rochi/{ 
ci cypheos are adjuſted from the origi- 
nal deſcription in Galen; the num- 
bers in our former pharmacopœia be- 
ing very erroneous. | 


Both the London and Edinburgh 


colleges ventured at length to diſcard + 
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590 1 | Preparations and Compoſitions. 


theſe venerable reliques. The Edin- 


burgh college at firſt ſubſtituted in 


their room an elegant and ſimple form, 
equivalent to them both in efficacy, 


under the title of Theriaca Edinen- 
ſis, Edinburgh Theriaca. In latter 


baniſhed the name of Wer iaca from 
their book, and have put in its place 


the more elegant compoſition already 
mentioned, the Electuarium The. 


baicum. 


„ 


e MEDICATE. 


MEDICATED WATERS 


W E have already taken notice 


of many articles which. are 


either diſſolved in water or commu- 


nicate their virtues to it. And in 
one ſenſe of the word. theſe may be 


called medicated Waters. Sometimes 


this. impregnation is effected by the 
aid of heat, ſometimes without it: 


and thus are formed decoctions, in- 
| fuſions, and the like. But among 
| thoſe articles referred to in this 
chapter, there takes place mere wa- 


tery ſolution only, and they are uſed 
ſolely with the intention of acting 
topically in the way of lotion, in- 


jection, or at the e of garga- 


AQUA ALUMINIS COMPO- 


SAT Ie” 
Lond. | 
| Compound alum-avater.. 
Take of 
Alum, 


Vitriolated vine of each halF an 


dounce; 


Boiling diltiled water, two pints, 


Pour the water on the falts in a glaf 


veſſel, and ſtrain. 


Ps water was long known in 


our ſhops under the title of Aqua a. 


luminoſa Bateana. 
Bates directed the ſalts to be firt 
wdered and melted over the fire; 
ut this is needleſs trouble, ſince the 
hay only evaporates the aqueous 
parts, which are reſtored again n 
the addition of the water. This l. 
quor is uſed for cleanſing and heil 


Ing ulcers and wounds; and for re- 


moving cutaneous eruptions, the 
part being bathed with it hot three 
or four times a-day. It is ſometims 
likewiſe employed as a collyrium; 
and us an injection in the gononha 
and fluor albus, when not accomp# 


nied with virulence. 


AQUI 
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Chap. 30. 


AQUA STYPTICA.. . 
C 
Styßptic water. 
Take of _ 
Blue vitnol, ME | 
Alum, each three ounces ; _ 
Water, two pounds. ; 
Boil them until the ſalts be diſſol- 
ved; then filtre the liquor, and 
add an ounce and a half of vitrio- 
lic acid. | 


B CY ow” — 


Tais water, though made with 
the blue in place of the white vitriol, 
cannot be conſidered as differing very 
much from the former. It is form- 
ed upon the ſtyptic, recommended 
by Sydenham, for ſtopping bleeding 


at the noſe, and other external hz- 


morrhagies : for this purpoſe cloths 
or doſſils are to be dipt in the liquor, 


and applied to the part, 
AQUA CUPRI AMMONIATI. 
| ond. 
5 Water ammoniated copper. 
{4 Take of | 


Lime-water, one pint ; 
Sal ammoniac, one dram. 


per veſſel, till the ammonia be ſa- 
turated. | 


7 


AQUA SAPHA RINA. 
Edinb. | 
Sapphire coloured water. 
Take of 55 : 
Lime-water, newly made, eight. 
ounces; _ Fe: Gs 
Sal ammoniac, two ſcruples ; 
Verdegris, beat, four grains. 
Mix them, and after twenty-four 
hours ſtrain the liquor. | 


i | 
a Tunis is a much more elegant and 
pe: envenient method than the prece- 


n .* j : 
This water is at preſent pretty 


and obſtinate ulcers, and for taking 
away ſpecks or films in the eyes. 


+... - Medicated Waters. 


Let them ſtand together, in a cop- 


. 


much in uſe as a detergent of foul 


The copper contributes more to its 
colour than to its medicinal efficacy, 13 
for the quantity of the metal diſſol- Wh 
ved is extremely ſmall. _— 


AQUA LITHARGYRI ACE- 

OMPOSITA.' 

Lond. To 

Compound water of acetated li- 
 * tharge. 


Acetated water of litharge, two 


Diſtilled water, two pints; _ 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, two drams. 
Mix the ſpirit of wine with the ace- 
tated water of litharge ; then add 

the diſtilled water. 


Tuis liquor is of the ſame nature 
with ſolutions of ſaccharum ſaturni, 
and 18 analogous to the Vegeto- mi- 
neral water of Mr Goulard. It is 

only uſed externally, as a coſmetic 

againſt cutaneous eruptions, redneſs, 

_ inflammation, &c. But even here, 
it is alleged that it is not altogether 
void of danger; and that there are 
examples of its continued employ- 
ment having occaſioned ſundry ill 

- conſequences, But at the ſame time 

the very frequent uſe that is made 
of it with perfe& impunity, would 
lead us to conclude, that in theſe 

obſervations there muſt be ſome mi- 


AQUA ZINCI VITRIOLATI 

CM CAMPHORA.- _.- 
| Landl. 
vitriolated zinc with _ 
campbor. | 


Vitriolated zinc, half an ounce; 
Camphorated ſpirit, half an ounce; 
Boiling water, two pints. 

Mix, and filter through paper. 


Tris is an improved method of | 
forming the Aqua yitriolica campho- 
rata of the former editions of the 


2 ** 


. 
» 


1 


TW 
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Londoti pharmacbpeeia. It is uſed 


. externally as a lotion for ſome ul- 


cers, particularly thoſe in which it 
is neteſſary to reſtrain a "_ diſ- 
charge. It is alſo not unfrequently 
employed as a collyrium in ſome ca- 


ſes of ophthalmia, where a large diſ- 


charge of watery fluid takes place 
from the eyes with but little inflam- 
mation. But when it is to be ap- 
plied to this tender organ, it ought 
at firſt, at leaſt, to be diluted by the 
addition of more water. ' _ 


AQUA VITRIOLICA. * 
„„ 
Vitriolic water. 
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_ inflamed, this ſolution of white vi. 


Part III. 


White vitriol, fixteen grains; 

Water, eight ounces; 
Weak vitriolic acid, ſixteen drops, 
Diſſolve the vitriol in the water, 
and then adding the acid, ſtrain 
through paper. g 


Wusaz the eyes are watery or 


triol is a very uſeful application: 
the ſlighter inflammations will fre. 
quently yield to this medicine, with. 
out any other afſiſtance: in the more 
violent ones, venæſection and ca. 
por neuro to be premiſed to iu 


COP NENT” 


2. L 1 


PE 


TDLasress are compoſed chiefly 

of oily and unctuous ſubſtan- 
ces, united with powders into ſuch 
a conſiſtence, that the compound 
may remain firm in the cold without 


ſticking to the fingers; that it may 


be ſoft and pliable in a low degree 
of heat, and that. by the warmth 
of the human body it be fo tena- 
cious as readily to 'adhere both to 
the on which it is applied, 
and to the ſubſtance on which it is 


/ 


5 0 = 
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" There is, however, a difference 
in the conſiſtence of plaſters, accord 
ing to the purpoſes they are to be ap- 
plied to: Thus, ſuch as are intend: 
ed for the breaſt and ſtomach ihould 
be very ſoft and yielding; whill 
thofe defigned for the limbs art 
made firmer and more adheſive. An 
ounce of expreſſed oil, an ounce c 
yellow wax, and half an ounce & 
any proper powder, will make l 
plaſter of the firſt conſiſtence; for a 
hard one, an ounce more of " 
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Chap. | Jt: 1 


may be added. Plaſters may like- 
wiſe be made of reſins, — os | 


in 


ſins, &c. without wax, eſpeci 
extemporaneous preſeription: for of- 


icinals, theſe compoſitions are leſs 


proper, as they ſoon grow too ſoft 
in keeping, and fall flat in a warm 


Ur. St 2 ö 
It has been ſuppoſed, that pla- 


ters might be impregnated with the 


ſpecific: virtues of different vege- 
tables, by boiling the recent vege- 
table with the oil employed for the 
compoſit ion of the plaſter. The coc - 
tion was continued till the herb was 
almott criſp, with care to prevent 


the matter from contracting a blacx 


colour: after which the liquid was 
trained off, and ſet on the fire a- 
gain, till all the aqueous moiſthre 
had exhaled, © We have already ob- 
ſerved, that this treatment does not 
communicate to the oils any very 
valuable qualities even when to be 
wed in a fluid ſtate: much leſs can 
platters, made with fuch oils, receive 
wy conſiderable efficacy from the 
erbs. a a 

Calces of lead, boiled with oils, 
nite with them into a plaſter of an 
excellent conſiſtence, and which 
makes a proper baſis for ſeveral o- 
ther plaſters. : 
tions, a quantity of water muſt be 
added, to prevent the plaſter from 
burning and growing black. Such 


curing the boiling, mult be previouſ- 
y made hot; for cold liquor would 
not only prolong the proceſs, but 
likewiſe occaſion the matter to ex- 
plode; and be thrown about with 


Operator: this accident will equally 
happen upon the addition of hot 
hires if the plaſter be extremely 
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Take of 
In the boiling of theſe compoſi: 


water, as it may be neceſlary to add 


violence, to the great danger of the 


Take of 


82 * 
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and half an ounce more of poder | EMPLASTRUM AMM ONIA: 


CI CUM HYDRARGYRO.. 
e 8 


Anmoniucum plaſter with 25 et · 
Take e 


Filer. 
 Strained ammoniacum, one pound 
Purified quickfilver, three oun- 
0 LES 
Zulphurated oil, one dram, or 
what is ſufficient. - ö 


* 


Rub the quickfilver with the ſul- 


phurated oil until the globules 
diſappear; then add, by a little 


at a time, the melted amindnia- 


Tuis is a very well contrived 


mercurial plaſter. The ämmonia- 

cum in general affords a good bafis 
for the application of the mercury, 
In ſome caſes, however, it is not 
: ſufficiently adheſive. But this in- 
convenience, when it does occur, 
may be readily remedied by the ad- 
dition of 4 ſmall quantity of tur- 

pentine. „ NIRO. 


| EMPLASTRUM CANTHA® 


RIDIS. : 
8 NEVIS Lond. . g 
Plaſter of Spaniſh flies. 


Spaniſh flies, one pound 
P aſter of wax, two pounds; 


' Prepared;hog's lard, half a pound; - 
Havin g melted the plaſter and lard, 


a little before they coagnlate, 
ſprinkle in the flies, reduced to a 


very fine powder. 


 EMPLASTRUM VESICA- 


 FORIUM. 
EE 12) EOF 
Bliſtering plaſter, or Epiſß gie 
Hafter. hs 


Hog's I: rd, 


Yellow wax, 
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; 5394 Preparations. and: Compoſitions. 


.. Cantharides, each equal weights. Take f 5 


| Beat the cantharides into a fine Yellow wax, three parts; 
powder, and add them to the o- White reſin, | 
ther ingredients, previouſly melt- Mutton-ſuet, each two parts. 
ed, and removed Fl Melt them together into a plaſter; 


om the fire. 
Bor theſe formulæ are very 
well ſuited to. anſwer the intention 
in view, that of exciting bliſters ; 
for both are of a proper conſiſtence 
and ſufficient degree of tenacity, 
which are here the only requiſites. 
Cantharides of good quality, duly 
applied to the ſkin, never fail of 
producing Miſter, "When, there 
ore, the deſired effect does not take 


* 
+ % 


which ſupplies the place of mel; 
lot plaſter. 


Tu 1s plaſter had formerly the 


title of Emplaſtrum attrahens, and 


was chiefly employed as a dreſſing 
after bliſters, to ſupport ſome di- 
charge. RES . 

It is a very well contrived plaſter 
for that purpoſe. It is calculated 
to ſupply the place of melilot ph. 


place, it is to be aſcribed to the ſter; whoſe great irritation, when vulgo 
flies either being faulty at firſt,' or employed for the dreſſing of bliſten, ; 
having their activity afterwards de- has been continually. complained of. Wl Fetid, 
E ſome accidental circum- This was owing to the large quan- 
ſtance; ſuch as too great heat in tity of reſin contained in it, which Take o 
forming, in ſpreading the plaſter, or is here on that account retrenched, Com 
the like. And when due attention It would ſeem that, when deſigned Aſaf 
is paid to theſe particulars, the ſim- only for dreſſing bliſters, the reſin pa 
'ple compoſitions now introduced ought to be entitely omitted, unleſ Yelle 
anſwer the purpoſe better than thoſe - where a continuance of the painand Strai 
compound plaſters with muſtard- irritation, excited by the velicatory, pa 
ſeed, black pepper, vinegar, verde- is required. Indeed plaſters of any . Mix, a. 
gris, and the like, which had for- kind are not very proper for thi 
merly a place in our pharmacopœias. purpoſe : their | confiftence makes Ter: 
It is not however improbable, that them fit uneaſy, and their adheſve- umbilic 
the pain of bliſtering-plaſters might neſs renders the faking them of Wil abdome 
be conſiderably diminiſhed by the painful. Cerates, which are ſofter ſometin 
addition of a proportion of opium, and leſs adheſive, appear much more probabl 
without preventing the good effects eligible: the Ceratum fp:rmati: Wil giving 
otherwiſe to be derived from them. cœti will ſerve for general uſe; ad Wl to the 
1 = | for ſome particular purpoſes, the derived 
. EMPLASTRUM CERA. Ceratum refine flave may be ap-: indeed 
= 3 plied, OY ST applica 
- 4 _ .._  Wax-plaſter. 4 „ | domen, 
Take of 15  EMPLASTRUM CUMINL diſtin 
© _ Yellow wax, „„ Pe Lond. N and it 1 
Prepared mutton-ſuet, of each Cummin plaſter. abſorpx 
three pounds; „„ ee of. take p 
Yellow reſin, one pound. _. The ſeeds of cummin, of the 
Melt them together, and ſtrain the — — Caraway, _ time, t 
mixture whillt it is flu. Bay- berries, of each three on 1 
9 5 | | r . the ner 
EMPLASTRUM CEREUM. Burgundy pitch, three pound: theſe: y 
| lg SER AS Yellow, wax, three.gunces. . -- nde 
r Wazkplaſter. N Mix, with the melted pitch and * IA 


Chap. 31. 


| the reſt of the ingredients, pow- 
S plaſter. OY 


Tuts plaſter ſtands recommended 
2s a moderately warm diſcutient ; 
and is directed by ſome to be ap- 


pelling flatulencies : but it is a mat- 
ter of great doubt, whether it de- 
rives any virtue either from the ar- 
tiele from which it is named, or 


from the caraway or bay - berries 
which enter its compoſition. 


EMPLASTRUM FETIDUM, 


vulgo ANTIHYSTERICUM. 


Edin, 
Fetid, commonly called Antihyſteric- 
Take of ihe OE EN ; 
Common plaſter 


Aſafcetida, firained, each two 


parts; 
Yellow wax, 


Strained galbanum, each one 


Ws Rb 

Mix, and make them into a plaſter. 
Tais plaſter is applied to the 
umbilical region; or over the whole 
abdomen, in hyſteric caſes; and 


ſometimes with good effect; but 


probably more from its effect as 
giving an additional degree of heat 
to the part, than from any influence 
derived from the fetid gums. It has 
indeed been alleged, that from the 
application of this plaſter to the ab- 
domen, the taſte of aſafeetida can be 
kiftinctly perceived in the mouth ; 
and it is not improbable, that ſome 
abſorption of its active parts ma 

take place by the lymphatic veſſe 

of the ſurface ; while, at the ſame 
time, the aſafœtida thus applied muſt 
conſtantly, in ſome degree, act on 
the neryes of the noſe. But; in both 


thels: ways, its influence can be in- 
canlderable only; and much more 


* * 
Fy > 


Þ 27 eri. Ds 


* 


effect may be obtained from 4 
ſmall quantity taken internally. And 
we are upon the whole inci to 
think, that the addition of the fetid 
gums to the common plaſſer is here 


more diſagreeable than uſeful. q 
lied to the hypogaſtric region, for te ET | 
rengthebivg the viſcera, and ex- 


EMPLASTRUM LADANY, 


1 of! OE rus, nd 
Tadanum- plaſſer. 
Take k Ws e 


Ladanum, three ounce ; 
Frankinceiiſe, one ounce: 
Cinnamon, powdered, __-* 
Expreſſed oil, called oil of ma 
of each half an ounce; __ 
Eſſential oil of ſpearmint, one 
: 5 dram. 5 | | £6: 1 
To the melted frankincenſe add firſt 
the ladanum, ſoftened by heat; 
then the oil of mace. Mix theſe 
afterwards with the cinnamon and 
oil of mint, and beat them toge- 
ther in a warm mortar, into # 
plaſter. Let it be kept in a cloſe 
veſſel. | My 


Tuis has been conſidered is 4 
very elegant ſtomach plaſter. It is 
contrived ſo as to be eaſily made oc- 
caſionally (for theſe kinds of com 
poſitions, on account of their volas 
tile ingredients, are not fit for keep- 

ng), and to be but nioderately ads 
hefive, fo as not to offend tlie ſkin, 
and that it may without deut; 
be frequently taken off and fen Wed 
which theſe ſorts of applications, ia 
order to their producing any con- 
ſiderable effect, require to be. But 
after all, it probably acts mo Nr 
the mere covering whieff it ves to 
the ſtomach, than from any of = 
eee OE di 
which it contain z: 
WE" „ e 431 en 

EMPLASTRUM LITHAR= 

Finn 5” on rota 


— 


$ 2 < 
. 
k 


— 

* 

* 
. 


? Take of © 


306 
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Preparations and Compoſitions. 


Part. III 


and acrimonioua. The eounterfei 


| 'Litharge, iy "ay Kne powder, is diſtinguiſhable by the eye. 


five pounds. 
Olive-oil, a gallon. 


Boil them, with a ſlow fire, i in about 
two pints of water, conſtantly 

ſtirring until the oil and litharge 
.* unite, and have the conſiſtence of 
a plaſter. But it will be proper 
to add more boiling water, if the 


water that was firſt added be 


nearly conſumed before the end of 
the procels. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE. 
Esain. 

| Common pla er. 
| Take of Fl, ee 
: Oil olive, two parts; ; 
 Litharge, one part. a 
. Bol them, adding water, wid con- 
| -o api ſtirring the mixture till 
the oil and litharge be formed 
into a plaſter. | 


Tus heat in theſe proceſſes Bord 
be gentle, and the matter kept con- 
tinually ſtirring, otherwiſe it ſwells 
17 and is apt to run over the veſſel. 

the compoſition proves diſcolour- 
ed, the addition of alittle white lead 
nd oil will improve the colour. 


been known under the name of Di- 
achylon, are the common application 
in excoriations of the ſkin, flight 
85 wounds, and the hike. They 


cep the part ſoft, and. ſomewhat | 


Warm, and defend it from the air, 
hich is all. that, can be expected 
n theſe caſes from any plaſter. Some 
of our induſtrious/medicine-makers 
have thought theſe purpoſes might 


e anſwered by a cheaper compoſi - 


2 and accordingly have added 
large quantity of common whiting 
a ogs-lard :. this, however, is by 


no means allowable, not only as it 


does . lard 8 5 well, hut likewiſe 


of "pt; to; grow rancid 


** 


ele plaſters, which have long 


 EMPLASTRUM LITH AR. 
GYRI CUM:GUMMI. 
Fn | {rg 1 
itharge- r with gum. 
Take of 2 15 4 
Lithar ge · plaſter; three pounds; 
Strained galbanum, e oun- 
ces; 
Furpentine, ten drams; ; 
Frankincenſe, three ounces. 
The galbanum and turpentine being 
_ melted with a flow fire, mix with 
them the powdered frankincenſ, 
and afterwards the litharge-plz- 
. ſter, melted alſo with a very ſlow 
fire, and make. a plaſter. | 


 EMPLASTRUM. GUMMO- 
SUM. 


G EA. 

um- plaſter. 

Take of . 

Common plafter, ER parts ; 
Gum ammoniacum, ſtrained, 
Strained galbanum, 
Yellow wax, each one part. 

Make them into a plaſter according 
to art. ? 


Born theſe ee plates are uſed # 
di e ee and foppuratives; parti 
arly in abſceſſes, after a part of 
the matter has been maturated and 
diſcharged, for ſuppuratj g or di 
cuſſing the remaining Hard pan: 
but it is very doubtful whether ther 
derive any advantage from the gum 
entering their compoſition. 


EMPLASTRUM LITHAR- 
GYRF CUM HYDRAR- 
VRO. 
Lond. 
2 Fe: -plafter with. quickſiloer. 
Take o 
Lithar e-plaſter, one pound; 
hep ö three out 


Sur 


- on; 
cutient 
certain 


any CC 
ſtances 
itſelf 11 
being { 


babit j 


the mo 
limbs ff 


tophi, 


n 31. etre 597 
| Sulphurated dil, one ee or EMPLASTRING ADHES- 


what is ſufficient. . 
Make the plaſter in the ſame man- | © Eainb., 
ner as the ammoniacum-plaſter _ Sticking-p Hier. | 
with quickſilver, F Take of 2 
Common plaſter, five parts; | 


EMPLASTRUM © HYDRAR- | White reſin, one part. 
OVA, five COERULEUM. Melt them together, ſo as to make 


din. 4 plalter, 
. Merewinl, or blue 3 
Take of Tauss „ e. are b uſed Gl 

Olive oil, ; das adheſives. for Gs. hs on other 

White reſin, —__ one part; dreſſinge, &c. : 
Fa Quickſilver, three parts; 
Common plaſter, fix parts. EMPLASTRUM PICIS BUR- 
„ Let the quickſilver be ground 3 Nn. 
2+ the oil and reſin, melted toge- Lond. 
10 ther, and then cooled till the glo- Page of Burgundy pitch. ; 


bules diſappear ; then add by de- Take of 
grees the common plaſter, melt- Burgundy pitch, two 3 
ed, and let the whole * accurate- Ladanum, one pound; 


ly mixed, , _ Veellow reſin, 
Vellow wax, of each Lo onnges ; 
Ta £82 mereurial bieden are look - "The expreſſed oil, commonly cal- 
4 on as powerful reſolvents and di led the oil of mace, one ounce, 


eutients, ating with much greater To the pitch, reſin, and wax, melt - 
certainty. with theſe intentions than ed together, add firſt the lada- 
any compoſition of vegetable ſub- num, and then the oil of mace. 

ſtances alone; the mereury exerting | | 
itſelf in a cinfiderable degree, and Tris plaſter was at one FOR 
being ſometimes introduced into the much celebrated under the title of 
babit in ſuch quantity as to affect Emplaſirum cephalicum; the name 
the mouth. Pains in the joints and which it formerly held in our phar- 
limbs from a venereal cauſe, nodes, macopœias. It Was applied i in weak- 
tophi, and beginning indurations of neſs or pains of the head, to the 


a che glands, are ſaid — to temples, forehead, &c. and ſome- 
dif field” to them 2 ; times likewiſe to the feet. Schulze 
rt; | ; relates, that an inveterate rheuma- 
hey EMPLASTRUM. LITHA R- tiſm in the temples, which at times 
ms uE Ne ee a extended to the teeth, and occaſionu- 


1 þ ed intolerable pain, 95 e 
ithar ge. r with re _ cured in two days by a er of 
Take of ? vader — this kind (with the 2 of a 

Litharge-p "ity inen pounds; + little opium) applied to the part, 

Yellow reſin, half a pound. ' aſter many other remedies had been, 
Mix the powdered reſin with the li- tried in vain. He adds, that a large 
*tharge-plaſier, melted with a very quantity of liquid matter exuded 
Gus wy we _ @ me under the plaſfer in drops, which 
der r n corrade pr cu- 
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Take of 


| Take of 
by Frankincenſe, half a 


ee ths effect of the 
Burgundy pitch than of any other 
part of the compoſition ; for when 
applied to very tender flein, i it often 
roduces even vefication, and in 
Loft. inſtances operates as a rube- 
facient or emplaſtrum callidum : 
and as far as it has'any good effect 
in headach, it is probable that its 
influence 1s to be explained on this 


ground. | 
EMPLASTRUM SAPONIS, 
: Lond. 
Srap-plaſter. 


Take of 
Soap, half a pound ; 

1 Litharge-plaſter, three 81 | 

Mix the ſoa or with the melted 
tharge-plaſter, and boil them to 
"the Thickneſs of a plaſter. 


EMPLASTRUM SAPONA- 
CEOM. 

CIT 8 OA Edin. 72 

| Saponageous 3 


Common plaſter, four 325 * 
Gum plaſter, two parts; 
Caftile ſoap, fliced, one part. 


To the plaſters, melted together, 


add the foap; then boil for a __, 
ſo as to form a plaſter. | 


Tarss plaſters have been e 
ſed to derive a reſolvent power from 


| the ſoap ; and in the laſt, the ad- 


dition of the gums is ſuppoſed ta 


« 7 he the reſolvent” virtue of the 


ſoap : but it is a matter of great 
doubt, whether they derive any ma- 


terial advantage frem 1 Wack 


n. | 755 

| EMPLASTRUM THURIS. 
Lend. 

"Frankineefoplater:" b ro 


Deuser 1 1. 
' Dragori% blood, three our 


11 two pounds. 


P K — 


Preparations and Compoſitions. Part Ill. 


To the melted litharge- 2 all 
the reſt, powdered. 


| Tui plaſter had formurdy 4 in 1 


London pharmacopœia the title of 


Emplaſtrum roborans, and is a refor- 
mation of the complicated and iu- 
judicious compoſition deſcribed in 
former pharmacopœias, under the 
title of Emplaſtrum ad bernian. 
Though far the moſt elegant and 
ſimple, it is as effectual for that pur. 

pole as any of the medicines of this 
kind. If conſtantly worn with : 
proper bandage, it will, in children, 


frequently do ſervice though, per- 


haps, not ſo much from any ſtrengtb. 
ening quality of the ingredients, a 

from its being a ſoft, eloſe, and al. 
heſive covering It has been fup- 
poſed that plaſters compoſed of 
| ſtyptic medicines conſtringe and 
ſtrengthen the part to which they 
are applied, but on no very juk 
foundation ; for plaſters in genen 


relax rather than aſtrin e, the und 


ous ingredients nece ry in ther 


eompoſition counteracting and di 
2 firoying the effect of the others, 


EMPLASTRUM DEFENSL 
VUM, five ROBORANS. 


Edin. 


| [Defenſe or Strengtbenin plaſr 


Take of 
Common plaſter * Large fon 
0 ite . fix parts; 
_ Yellow wax, ++ h 
Oil olive, each three TY 
Colcothar of vitriol, eight wh 

Grind the coleothar with 

and then add it to the mY ir 
bediente when they os melted. 


Tuis plaſter is laid 0 the l 
of adds and ulcers over the other 
dreſſings, for defending them fron 
inflammation and a fluxion of hv» 
mours:3 which, however, as 

Sharp "ey july _—_ 1 


tion ar 
part; a 
form of 
ſections 
it has | 
erful in 
dſcuſfir 
ting a 
has hoy 
ed in tl 
othing 


ence. 
EMP] 
Pla 


ake © 


Galb 


. Chap. 38. 5 
on account of their confiſtence, tend 
rather to bring on than to prevent. 

It is alſo uſed in weakneſſes of the 
large muſcles, as of the loins; and 
its effects ſeem to proceed from the 
artificial mechanical ſupport given 
to the part; which may alſo be done 


in by any other plaſter which Adheres : 
he with equal firmneſs. | 

„ £MPLASTRUM de BELLA. 
ur- | DONNA. | 


| Brun. 
Deadly night- Made plaſter. 
Take of 

The juice of the recent herb of 
belladonna, 

Linſeed- oil, each nine ounces ; 

Yellow wax, fix ounces; 

Venice turpentine, fix drams; 


and two ounces. 

hey Let them be formed into a age 
juk eee to art. 

ent 

Que Turxz can be no * that the 
her I belladonna, externally applied, has 


a very powerful influence, both on 
the nerves and blood-veſſels of the 
part; and thus it has very conſi- 
derable effect both on the circula- 
tion and ſtate of ſenſibility of the 
part; and when applied under the 
"Wi of this plaſter, eſpecially in af- 
fections of the mammez and ſcrotum, 
it has been ſaid to have very pow- 


diſcuſſing tumours, and in promo- 
ting a favourable ſuppuration. It 
has however been but little employ- 
ed in this country; and we can lay. 


ol othing of it from our own apa 
7 l. ence. 

ed, | ; 

| EMPLASTRUM ad CLAVOS. 
> pt e en 4 

ther Dan, ; 

fon Plaſter for corns in the Gn | 
by ake of - 


Gllen, and in = 


Cans wt 


which it contains: 


Powder of the herb of belladonna, 


erful influence in alleviating pain, in 


4 . 
* 
2 . 
- 
” 


and again? mips one 
. - ounce; 
Pitch, half an ounce ; be 
Diachylon, or common plaſter, 
two drams. 
Let them be melted together 3 ; and 
then mix with them, 
Verdegris, powdered, 
Sal ammoniac, each one ſcruple ; 


And make them i into a Plaſter. | 


Ox this plaſter, as well as the for- 
mer, we can ſay nothing from our 
own experience. It has been cele- 
brated for the removal ef corns, and 


for alleviating that pain which th 
— 4 


occaſion; and it is not 
that it may ſometimes haye a good 


eſſect from the. corroſive. articles 
but in other 
caſes, from this very circumſtance, 
it may tend to aggravate the pain, 


particularly i in the tirſt inſtance, T 


EMPL AS TRUM e. CONTO, 
| ' SUCC. 5 
Hemlocl-plaſter. 
Take of 
Yellow wax, half a pound; 
Oil olive, four ounces 
Gum ammoniacum, half an Qunce z 
After they are melted together, mix 
with them, 
Powdered herb of hemlock, half 


an ne. 


Tuis „ very ws with 
the Emplaſtrum de cicuta'cum am— 
moniaco, which had formerly a place 
in our pharmacopœias, and was ſup- 
poſed to. be a powerful cooler and 
diſcutient, and to be particularly 
ſerviceable againſt ſwellings of the 
ſpleen and diſtentions of the hypo- 
chondres. For ſome time paſt, it 
has been among us entirely neglect- 
ed; but the high reſolvent power 
which Dr Stoerk has diſcovered in 
hemlock, and which he found it to 


exert. in this 25 well as in other 


p 


= : — — —— 
I — rr — Ir 
7 + 4a - I 
As 
q 
4 27 ” 
* 


6 ts 
3 * 


—̃ 
A 

8 f 

* : 


Forms, ie it to further - trials. 
The plaſter appears very well con- 
trived, and the additional ingredi- 
ents well choſen for alliting 4 the effi- 


5 8 of the hemlock. 


" EMPLASTR UM cos. 
N. ; 
Gen. 


5 a Corrafior-p ; ba 
Take of 


Corroſive 5 mereary, | half 


'adram; 
Hogs: lard, half an ounce ; 
"Yellow wax, two drams. © 


- þ over n accortling to art. | 


Turzr can be no doubt FE the 
6 Hydrargyrus muriatus here employed 
is a very powerful corroſive; and 
there may be 


Preparations and Compoſitions. ; 


ah our 


ſome caſes in which it 


Tu. 18 er bad FRIES a place 

acopeias, bat was re. 
jected: and although ſtill held in 
eſteem by ſome, it is probably of no 


value; at leaſt, it would ſeem to 


| derive; but little either from the fe 
nugreek ſeed, with which it is now 


made, on kom the oil of mucilages 
which formevly: emtoved i its compol: 


? tion. 24M 


F EMPEASTRUM ex ; HYOSCL 
R FEY: AMI. 

d Sue | 
 Henbane-plaſter. 
Tuis is directed to be prepared in 
the ſame manner as the empl 

ſtrum e conio, or ee 


is preferable to other articles of 


the tribe of cauſties: But this would 
ſeem to be a very unceconomical 
mode of applying it, as but a very 
ſmall portion of what enters the 
plaſter can act; and even that por- 
tion muſt have its action much re- 


| Arained by the unctuous matters 


with which it is combined. 


'EMPLASTRUM e FCENU.. 
GREECO, vulgo de MUCI- 
'LAGINIBUS, 
Gen. 
Plaſter of. Fe . ee or of * uci- 
ö * 1 
Taler uf '# 4 © 4. RAD NO 
Fanugreek- food, en, ounces z 
Linfeed-oil, warm, half a pound. 
Inafufe them Ag to art, e 


4 train; 5 en, 


Gum ammoniacum, Arained, fix 

1 ounces; 15 41 1 a 
Purpentine, two ounces. 

Niet the gum ammoniacum with 

+ the” turpentine, and by. degrees 
add the oil and ns melted ir in 


E A385 > 


h it; has been with advantage en. 
0 ployed i in this manner, for allajing 


Faust the well Saved ſedative 
power of this plant, as affecting the 
nervous energy of the part to which 
it is applied, we might reaſonab} 
conclude that good effects may be 
obtained: from it when uſed under 
the form of plaſter; and according. 


pain and reſolving E K25 in calez 
of ſcirthuglage cancer. 


| EMPLASTRUM PICEUM, 

8 7 4 _—- -.- 

Ya. 78 fy e ee f 3 

Take of © VE ? 

White Se i ſix ounces ; 
Ship; pitch, feverrountesg 
Vellow wax, five ounces. 

- Mok them; and form. them into 
"plaſter. „ 


Piron, applied external has 
bien ſuppoſed” to act upon tee 
principles, by its warmth and by it 
adheſive quality. In the former 
; way it may have ſome effect; but it 
has much more influence in the lit 
"03 and particularly it has thus 


been 


Part Ill 


been f 
eaſes 
pitch-1 
ed par 
lowed 
days, 1 

8, 
—— 
of the 
ſeated 
cure i 
after 
tried 1 
a pawn 
ger: $55 
mat101 


have 


\ 


Chap. 32. Ciutments and Liniments/ | God Ws 
found & and; 5 | 3 i 125 


eaſes of tines dgpitis. When a this mode of cure is rarely had re- 
pitch-plaſter 18 lied to the affect- courſe to till others have been tried 
ed part of Eo ſcalp, and al- without effect: and when it is em- 
K. ere for a few ployed, if the diſeaſe be extenſive, 
Wattached to the prudent practitioners direct its ap- 
parts, that it car at be removed plication; only to a ſmall portion at 
without bringing with it the bulbs a time, the fize of a crown · piece or 
of the hair in which the diſeaſe is ſo; and after one part is fully cu- 
ſeated: and by this means a radical red, by application to another in 
eure is not unfrequently obtained, ſucceſſion, the affection may im no 
after every other remedy has been long time be completely overcome. 
tried in vain. But the cure is both With this intention it is moſt com- 
a painful one, and not without dan- mon to employ the pitch in its pure 
ger: for in ſome inſtances, inflam- ſtate: but the plaſter here directed, 
mations, even of an alarming nature, while it is no leſs adheſive, is more 
have been excited by the injury manageable and flexible. 1 
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wy UNGUE NT A RN L INITMENT A. 


OINTMENTS any LINIMENTS. 


INTMENTS and liniments of a very fine powder, till the mix- 
differ from plaſters little o- ture on diminiſhing the heat becomes 

therwife than in conſiſtenee. Any M1iff. d 587 2 
of the officinal plaſters, diluted with It is to be underſtood that the 
ſo much oil as will reduce it to the above general directions are mant 
thicknefs of ſtiff honey, forms an to apply to each particular compo» ' 
ointment :. by farther inereaſing the ſition contained in the preſentTedi- 
oil, it becomes a liniment. tion of the Edinburgh Pharmaco- 

In making theſe preparations, the pœia. It is alſo to be obſerved, that 
Edinburgh college direct, that fat where afry compoſitions are ordered, 
and reſinous ſubſtances are to be as baſes or ingredients of others; 
melted with a gentle heat; then to the College always refer to thoſe 
be conſtantly flirred, ſprinkling in made according to their own for- 
at the ſame time the dry ingredients, mula. „e 


N L 


Ar EE 


602 


| Preparations and Compoſitions. 


" UNGUENTUM- ADIPIS SU- It is alſo frequently uſed with ag. 
Ys ET ut E. +» .vantage in caſes of ophthalmia, de. 
a Lond. pending on ſcrophula, where/ the 
Dintment ef 1 5 lard. 5 . — are principally affected; 
Take f t when it is to be thus applied, it 


Prepared hog . two pounds; 


3 three ounces. 


Beat the lard with the roſe- water 
then melt 
the mixture with a flow fire, and 
ſet it apart that the water may 
ſubſide; after which, pour off the 
lard from the water, conſtantly 


until they be mixed 


- 


ſtirring until it be cold. 


Ix the laſt edition of the London 
; Pharmacopoeia, this was ſtyled Un- 
guentum ſimplex, the name given by 
the Edinburgh yg to the follow- 


ing 
UNGUENTUM SIMPLEX. 
+ +." eee, 
Simple ointment. 
Take of 
Olive oil, five. parts; | 
White wax, two parts. = 


Born theſe ointments may be 
uſed for ſoftening the ſkin and heal- 
The laſt is, however, 
preferable, as being more ſteadily of 
For the 
| fame reaſon it is alſo to be preferred 
as the baſis of other more compound- 


ing chaps. 


one uniform conſiſtence. 


ed ointments. 


UNGUENTUM ex AERU-. 
GINE. 
1 | Edin. 
Ointment of verdegris. 
Take of 


- Baſilicon ointment, fifteen parts; 


| Verdegris, one. . 


Tunis e is uſed for clean- 
fing ſores, and keeping down fun- 
Where ulcers continue 


gous fleſh. 


to run from a weakneſs in the veſſels 
of the part, the tonic powers of cop- 


per Promiſt oonſiderable advantage. 


is in general requiſite. that it ſhould 
be ſomewhat weakened by the ad. 
dition of a proportion of ſimple oint. 
ment or hog's lard. An ointment 
ſimilar to the above, and celebrated 
for the cure of ſuch inftances of 
ophthalmia, has long been ſold under 
the name of Smellem's eye;ſatve. 


UNGUENTUM CALCIS Hy. 
| DRARGYRI ALBA. 
Lond. 
Ointment of # the white cabs of quick 


Take of 
The white calx of ate one 
dram; 
Ointment of hog's lard, ONe Ounce 
and a half, 
Mix, and make an ointment. 


Tuis is a very elegant mercurial 
ointment, and frequently made uſe 
of in the cure of obſtinate cutaneous 
affections. It is an improvement a 
the Unguentum e mercurio precip: 
tate of the laſt London pharmaco- 


pœia; the precipitated ſulphur bei 


thrown out of the compoſition, and 
the quantity of mercury increaſed, 


- UNGUENTUM e GALCE 
ZINCI. 
| Edin.. 8 
95 Ointment of calx of Zinc. 
Take of | 
Simple liniment, ſix parts; 
Calx of zine, one vent. 


Tunis ointment is chiefly uſed in 
affections of the eye, particularly! in 
thoſe: caſes where redneſs ariſes 1. 


ther from relaxation than from air 
Cy. ” 
+) Pats tz - 
KK EY a „ ä UN 


Part Ill. 


1282 of the Span fer. k, 
it Take of: 11 10 
d Spaniſh de powdered, Fn oun- 
. 008 374 19 
t Diſtilled water, night ounces; | 

it Ointment of yellow ane eight 
d 18 3 ounces. 8 119805 

of WI Boil the water with the” Spaniſh 
er flies to one half, and ftrain, To 


the ſtrained liquor add the oint- 
ment of yellow reſin. 
this mixture in a water-bath, ſa- 
turated with ſea · ſalt, to the thick - 
neſs of an ointment. 


UNGVENTUM. Bak, - 
CUM ex INFUSO CAN- 


ne THARIDUM. - 
Edin. is it 
ce wit aintment from infuſon of 
: chnthariger. 
Take of ms is 
Conklin.” 
ial White reſin, 9 F | 
iſ + Yellow wax, each one ounce ; 
Jus Hogs-lard, 33 | 
of Venice ien enn two oun- 
* es — 
a "Boiling water, four ounces. 
ng Iufuſe the cant haridęs i in the water, 


na cloſe veſſel, for a night; then 
ftrongly preſs out and ſtrain the 


till the-watery/ moiſturt᷑ be)couſu- 
med; then add the reſin, wax, 
and "turpentine, and make the 
whole:intd.an ointment. 


Tars& ointments, SEED the 


tormly blended with the other in- 
gredients;] are more commodious, and 
in general oecaſiom leſs pain, though 
not leſs. effectual: with its intention 
clan the compoſitions with the fly 
in ſubſtance. This, however, does 
To uniformly hold; and according- 
* 15 Edinburgh college, with pro- 


\ . OY 1 5 . . wo 
8 * 5 , 5 n 0 |; 5 
* ts s 

* * 2 : j 


Evaporate 


liquor, and boil it with the lard - 


foluble parts of the cantharides, uni- 


priety, Kill retain an ointment con» 
N the en in ſubſtance. 


UNGUENTUM EPISPASTI- 
CUM e PULVERE CAN- 
SHARDUM © _.- 

: Edinb. . 
ae ointment, from peels of 
. e 1 

Take of 1 
Baſilicon ointment, ſeven oo ; 

7 Powdered cantharides, one part. 


Tais ointment is employed -in 
the dreſſings for bliſters, intended 


to be made perpetual as they are 


called, or to be kept running for a 
conſiderable time, which in many 
chronic, and ſome acute caſes, is of 
great ſervice. Particular care ſhould _ 
be taken, that the cantharides em- 
ployed in theſe compoſitions be re- 
of duced into very ſubtile powder, and 
that the mixtures be made as. equal 
and uniform as poſſible. But wk 
theſe precautions, there. are ſome 
particular habits in which this oint- 
ment operates with even leſs pain 
than the former, while at the fame 
time it is generally more effectual. 


7 UNGUENTUM CERA: 


B. l n War- ointmeni. 
Take of 
White wax, four ounces; 
| Spermaceti, three ounces ; 
Olive-oil, one pint. 
Stir them, aft r being melted mitha 


ondon pharmacopœia. 
very little from the Unguentum 
ſimplex of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia, and in nothing from the 
Unguentum ſpermatis c#ti of the 
London pharmacopœia, excepting 
that in this ointment the W 
0 


of ſpermacets is ſomewhat leſs. It is 
an uſeful cooling ointment for ex- 
COP. and other frettings of the 


UNGUENTUM CERUSSE 


| ACE TAT. 
Lond. : 
8 of e ceruſſe. 


Take of 


Acetated ceruſſe, two drams ; ; 
White wax, two ounces; - * 
Olive-oil, half a pint. 

Rub the acetated ceruſſe, previouſly 
powdered, with ſome part of the 
olive-oil; then add it to the 

wax, melted with the remaining 

dil. Stir the mixture 1 it be 

cold. 


UNGUENT. SATURNINUM. 
Adin," :- 
-  Saturnine ointment. 
Take of i 
Simple ointment, twenty parts 4 
Sugar of lead, one hp 


Bora tins ointments are - with 
£oolers and deficcatives ; much ſu- 


| Perior both in elegance and efficacy 
to the nutritum or tripharmacum, 
and for theſe 
by ſome to 
tions of this kind. 


at one time very” much celebrated. 


UNGUENTUM e CERUSSA 
5 vulgo ALBUM. . 
5 Edin. 
Ointment of ceruſſe, commonly called 
White ointment. 


1 Take of „ fe 


Simple ointment, five parts ; 
Ceruſſe, one part. | 


Furs is an uſeful, -cooling, 3 


nent ointment, of great ſervice in ex- 


*coriations and other fiilmar frettings 
of the ſkin. - 


that it might produce ſome ill ef- 


fea, when applied, as theſe un- 
- guents frequently are, to the tender 


decker of childfen, Though ther 


_ Preparations and Compoſitions. 


does not ſeem to be niuch danger i 


The ceruſſe has been 
objected to by ſome; on a ſuſpicion 


this external uſe of ceruſſe, the 20. 
dition of it is the leſs neceſſary here, 
as we have another ointment con. 


taining a more active preparation of 


the ſame metal, the unguentum ſa. 


turninum juſt mentioned; which 


may be occaſionally mixed with 
this, or employed by itſelf, in ca. 


ſes where F gs application are 


| wanted. 


| UNGUENTU M ELEMI. 
Lond. 
Ointment of elemi. 
Take of 
Elemi, one coun; 
Turpentine, ten ounces ; 
Mutton-fuet, | FG, tra 
pounds; 
Olive-oil, two ounces. 


; Melt the elemi with the ſuet; and 


having removed it from the fire, 
mix it immediately with the tur- 
pentine and oil, after whack ſtrain 
the mixture. 


as . perhaps bel 
known by the name of Linimentun 


arcei, has long been in uſe for di 


geſting, 3 and incarnating; 
er is preferred 


he other compo 


Theſe, however, are much more 
procefles of nature than of art; 
and it is much to be doubted, 
whether it has in OM any in- 
fluence. 


UN GUENTUM HELLEBOR 


ALBI. 
. Lond. 
Obntment of white bellebore.. 
Take of 
The root of white 3 pow: 
dered, one ounce ; 
| | Ointmene of en, four oun- 


„ Eſſence de feruple 
* * and a 
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this is p< 
mulæ un 


the hogs 
excelent 
ſence of 
a very at 


UNGU 
Strong 
Take of 

Puriſi 


Chap. 32. 

Warts heltebore externally a 
ied has long been celebrated in the 
cure of cutaneous affections; and 


this is perhaps one of the beſt for- 
mulz under which it can be applied, 


the hogs-lard ointment ſerving as an 


excellent bafis for it, while the eſ- 
ſence of lemons communicates to it 


a very agreeable fmell. 


UNGUENTUM:- HYDRARGY- 
RI FORTIUS, © 
Lond. 
Stronger ointment of puichfioer. 
Take of 
Purified quickſilver, two pounds; ; 
Hog's lard, prepared, twenty- 
three, ounces z _. 

' Mutton-ſuet, prepared, one ouhice. 
Firſt rub the quickfilver with the 
ſuet and a little of the hog's-lard, 
until the globules diſappear; then 
add 1 remains of the lard, and 

make an * | 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGY- 


\ RI MITIUS. 
Lond. 


Healer ointment 15 guiciſi. "0 
Take of 


The ſtronger ointment of re 
ſilver, one part; 


Hog's 8 85 prepare, two > parts, 


Mix them 


UNGUENTUM + ex HYDRAR- 
_ GYRO, five CARULEUM. 
Zain. 


Quich/lver, or Vue gi 
ake of 


| Ny * 
utton ſuet, each one part; s 
Hog's-lard, three parts. | 
dub them carefully in a mortar till 
dhe globules Fancy diſappear. 


Tuis ointmentment may alſo be 
made with double or treble the 
quantity of quickſilver. | 

Theſe ointments are principally 
eoployed; not with a-view-to their 


- topical action, but with the inten- 


tion of introdueing mercury in an 
active ſtate into t he circulating fyſtem. 
And this may be effected by gentle 


friction on the ſound ſkin of any part. 


particularly on the infide of the 
thighs or legs. Forthis purpoſe, theſe 
ſimple ointments are much better 
ſuites than the more compounded 


ones with turpentine and the like, 


formerly employed. For by any a- 
crid ſubſtance topical inflammation 
is apt to be excited, preventing far- 
ther friction, and giving much un- 
eafineſs. To avoid this, it is neceſ- 
ſary, even with the mildeſt and 
weakeſt ointment, fomewhat to 
change the place at which the fric- 
tion is performed. But by theſe 
omtments properly managed, mer- 


cury may in moſt inſtances be as 


advantageouſly introduced, either 
for eradicating fyphilis, or comba- 
ting other obſtinate diſeaſes, as un- 
der any form whatever. But to 
obtain theſe effects, it is requiſite 


that the ointment ſhould be prepared 


with very great care ; for upon the 
degree of triture which has been 
employed, the activity of the mer- 
cury muſt entirely depend. The 
addition of the mutton-fuet, now 


- adopted by both colleges, 1s an ad- 


vantage to the ointment, as it pre- 
vents it from running into the ſtate 
of oil, which the hog's lard alone 
in warm weather, or in a warm 
chamber, is ſometimes apt to do, and 
which is followed by a ſeparation of 
parts. We are even inclined to 
think, that the proportion of ſuet 
directed by the London college is 
too ſmall for this purpoſe, and in- 
deed ſeems to be principally intend- 
ed for more effectual triture of the 
mercury: But it is much more to 
be regretted, that in a medicine of 
ſuch activity, the two colleges ſhould 


not have directed the ſame propor- 


tion of mercury to the fatty matter. 
For although both hae directed 


oĩnt · 


— —— — — 
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© _ Previouſly melted, and now grow- 


dointments of different ſtrength, nei- ever, the me do 
ther the weakeſt nor the ſtrongeſt by dily enter the ſyſtem, as in the pr, 


mercury which they contain. 


10 : 
_ UNGUENTUM HYDRA R- 


GYRI NITRATI. 
Lond. | 

Ointment of nitrated guick/ilver. 
Take of | N 

Purified quickſilver, one ounce; 

Nitrous acid, two ounces; 
 Hog's lard, prepared, one pound. 
Diſſolve the quick filver in the ni- 


trous acid; and, whilſt it is yet 


hot, mix it with the hog's lard, 


} 


ing cold. 


UNGUEN TUM CITRINUM. 
Eain. | 1 
Yellow ointment. 
Take of 
Quickſilver, one ounce ; 
Spirit of nitre, two ounces z 
Hog's lard, one pound. 


: Diſſolve the quickſilver in the ſpirit 
bol nitre, by digeſtion in a ſand- 


heat; and, whulſt the ſolution is 
very hot, mix with it the lard, pre- 
vioſly melted by itſelf, and juſt be- 
ginning to grow ſtiff. Stir them 


| _— together, in a marble mor- 
"Mee. 


o as to form the whole into 
an ointment. _ . 


Tuksx dintmente differ only in 


name; and that employed by the 


- 


ferable ap 


London college is certainly the pre- 
lation : For here the 
quickſilver, previous to its union 


with the lard, is brought to a ſaline 


ſtate by means of the nitrous acid. 
And although its activity be v 
conſiderably moderated by the ani- 


mal fat with which it is afterwards 


united, yet it flill affords us a very 
active ointment; and as ſuch it 


i frequently employed with ſuc. 
\ - ceſs in cutaneous. and other topical 


W 
n * 
% 


aſſections. In this condition, how- 
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be employed in ſome caſes with moy 
freedom; but in other inſtance i 
is apt to excoriate and inflame part, 
On this account a reduction of jt 
ſtrength is ſometimes requiſite ; and 
it is often alſo neceſſary, from the 
hard conſiſtence which it acquire, 
in conſequence of the action of acid 
on the lac. 

 UNGUENTUM PICIS. 


25 Tar, N „ 
Mutton- ſuet, prepared, of each 
half 3 . * 


| Melt them together, and firain, 


UNGUENTUM e PICE. 

| Edin. 

| Ointment of tar. 
Take of 

Tar, five parts; 

Yellow wax, two parts. 


Tazse compoſitions, though the 
one be formed into an ointment by 
means of ſuet, the other by war, 
cannot be conſidered as differing el. 
ſentially from each other. As fa 
as they have any peculiar activity, 
this entirely depends on the tar, 
And this article, from the empyre!- 
matic oil and ſaline matters which 
it contains, is undoubtedly, as wel 
as turpentine, of ſome activity 
Accordingly, it has been ſucceſsful 
ly employed againſt ſome cutaneous 
affections, particularly thoſe of do- 
meſtic animals. At one time, % 
well as the black baſilicon, it was 
good deal employed as a drefling 
even for recent wounds. But altho 
it ſtill retains a place in our phar 
macopœias, it is at preſent little u- 
ſed with any intention, 1 
VVV YN 


Ointment if yellow reſins. | 
Take of 
Yellow reſin, 
Yellow wax, of mek © one e pound; 
Olive oil, one pint.” 
Melt the refin and wax with a flow 
fire; then add the oil, and ſtrain 
| the mixture whilſt hot. 9 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM 
F LAVUM. 
e 
1 elloau baſilicon oint 
Take of 
Hog's lard, eight parts; 3 
ach - White reſin, five parts; 
Yellow wax, two ont... 
Tursk are commonly lon 
in dreſſings, for digeſting, cleanſing, 
and incarnating wounds and ulcers. 


arcei, or unguentum elemi, as it 


is now more properly ſtyled. But it 
is probable that no great effect is to 
the be attributed te either. For there 
by WY <a be no doubt that the ſuppura- 
ax, tire and adheſive. inflammations are 
el. proceſſes of nature, which - will oc- 
far i cur without the 12 of any _ 
ity ment. 
tar. 
et UNGUENTUM. SAMBUCL. 
uch Lond. 
well Elder ointment. 
ity» Take of 
ful- Elder-flowers, four pounds. 


Mutton-ſuet, 


do- pounds; : 

2 Olive. oil, one pint. 1 3 | 
1s Boll the flowers in the ſuet and oil, 
ing firſt melted together, till they bs: 
ho' amok criſp; then ſlrain with ex- 
Jar- preſſion. 3 q x78 1 

> Us ; 

48 Das cinta 8 5 
. bberer to ſome others, which are 


They differ very little, if at all, in 
their effects, from the 1 


| prepared,.. three _ | 
e Ointment of ſulphur, or hte 


much neater, and p at lefs 


expence. It can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed 
to receive any conſiderable virtue 


from the ingredient which it takes 


its name from. And, accordingly, 
it is not without propriety that it is 
rejected from the pharmacopœia of TE 
the Edinburgh college. | | 


| UNGUENTUM SPE RMATIS | 


CETL. ... 
e 
Ointment of ſpermacoti. 


Take of 


Spermaceti, ſix drams ; 

White wax, two Jum; 

Olive- oil, three ounces. | 
Melt them together over a ſlow fire, 

ſtirring them conſtantly and briſk- 


y until they be cold. 


Tuis had formerly the name of | 


. Linimentum album, and it is per- 


haps only in conſiſtence that it can 
be conſidered as differing from the 
unguentum ſimplex, already men- 
tioned, or the ceratum ſimplex, af- 
terw-ards to be taken notice of. 


UNGUENTUM SULPHURIS. 


Sulphur ointment. 
Take of 
Ointment of hog? s lard, hall 2 


e 
owers of ſulphur, four ounces. 
Mix them, and make an ointment. 


UNGUENTUM e SULPHU. 
RE, five ANTIPSO. - - 
RICUM: 
Zain. 


1 ointment. - 
Take of 
Hog's lard, four parts; 
Sulphur, beat into a very fine 
powder, one part. 
To each pound of this ointment _ 
Eſſence of lemons, or 
. Oil of, ou, half a dram.  » 
SUL» 


Sort nun is a certain remedy for 


the itch, more ſafe than mercury. 
Sir John Pringle obferves, that un- 


leſs a mercurial unction was to touch - 
every part of the ſkin, there can be 
no certainty of ſucceſs; whereas, 


from a fulphureous one, a cure may 
be obtained by only partial unction, 
the animalcula, which are ſuppoſed 
to occaſion this diſorder, being, like 


other inſects, killed by the ſulphu- 


reous ſteams which exhale by the 
heat of the body. As to the inter- 


nal uſe of mercury, which ſome 


have accounted a ſpeciſie, there are 
ſeveral ihftances of men undergoing 
a complete falivation for the cure of 
the lues venerea, without being freed 
from the itch: but there are alſo a 
multitude of inſtances of men under- 
going a long courſe. of ſulphur with- 
out effect, and who were afterwards 
readily cured by mercury. 
The quantity of omtment, above 

directed, ſerves for four e ae : 


the patient is to be rubbed every 


night; but to prevent any diſorder 
that might ariſe from ſtopping too 
many pores at once, a fourth part 
of the body is to be rubbed at one 
time. 
be cared by one pot of ointment, it 
will be proper to renew the applica- 
tion, and to touch the parts moſt 
affected, for a few nights longer, till 
a ſecond quantity alſo be exhaufted ; 
and in the worſt caſes, to-fubjoin the 
internal uſe of ſulphur, not with a 
view to purify the blood, but to dif- 
4 the {teams more certainly thro” 

ſkin ; there being reaſon to 
. e that the animalcula may 
fometimes lie too deep to be tho- 
roughly deſtroyed * extoranl 8 
cations. | 


 UNGUENFUM TUTI I. 
Ton 
Tutty ointment. 


\ 


"Take of 
Prepared ety, one aas 


Though the itch may thus 


| Take of 


— 


— and 8 ED ut | 


Ointmetit of 
ſufficient. - 
Mix them ſo as to make a of int 


ment. 


' UNGUENTUM E TUTIH, 
e n 
Ointment rat b 
Take 4 © . - 
Simple liniment, fire mitts; | 
Prepared tutty, one part. 


Pros ciftineiits have long been 
celebrated, and are ſtill much em- 
ployed againſt aſfections of the 7 
But they cannot, we imagine, be 
eſteemed elegant. 

Both calamine and tutty act only 
by means of the zinc they contain 
and calamine appears to contain the 
moſt of the two, and likewiſe to be 
the leaſt variable in its contents 
But the pure flowers prepared from 
Zine itſelf are doubtleſs preferable t6 
either. Henee the ointment of tat 
ty may be conſidered as inferidt 
both to the Unguentum e lapide cr 
laminari, and to the Unguentum e 
calce zinci, which have alſo a plact 
iu our pharmacoperis. 8 


 LINIMENTUM SIMPLEX 
. Edinb. ; 
- Simple linivient. 


Olire oil, four parts ; 
White wax, one part. 


Tuts cotiſiſts of the ſame article 
which form the Unguentum fimples 
of the Edinburgh. pharmacopœis, 
but merely in a different proportion 
ſo as to give a thinner conſiſtence; 
and wt ere a thin confiſtence 1s re. 
quiſite, this may be conſidered as 4 
very elegant and uſeful application. 


LINIMENTUN AMMONIE. 


Lond. 


Liniment of ammonid. J 
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hy Take of = 
Water 4 e dar an 
by ounce z 


. Obve- oil, one ounce : and an | half. 


Shake them together in a phial, pr 


they are mixed. 


Tais has long 1 in ho 
ſhops under the title of Linimentum 
volatile, but is now more properly 
lnominaths from the principal ac - 
tiye article, which enters its compo- 


* ſition. It has been much employed 
gl in practice, particularly on the re- 
10 commendation of 55 Pringle 

in his Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of 


the Army. He obſerves, that in the 
inflammatory quinſey, or ſtrangula - 
tion of the fauces, a piece of flan- 
nel, moiſtened with this mixture, 
applied to the throat, and renew- 
ed eyery four or five hours, is one 
ef the moſt efficacious remedies. 
By means of this warm ſtimulating - 
application, the neck, and ſometimes 
the whole body, is put into a ſweat, 
which, after bleeding, either car- 
ries off, or leſſens the inflammation, 


crmony of this mixture, a larger 
proportion of oil may be uſed. 


LINIMENTUM AMMONIZE 
__ - FORTIUS. 
Lond. 
Stronger liniment of ammonia. 
Take of 
Water of pure ammonia, one 
ounce Fo 
Olive-oil, two ounces. 6 
Hake them together in a phial. . 


Tuis article 7 from the fore- 
going in ſtrength only, This ariſes 
doth from its being formed of a 
more acrid ſpirit, and from its con- 
taning that ſpirit in a larger propor- 
non to the oil. It is uſefl to ſupply 
the place of the Epithema et Em- 
laltrum volatile of our former phar- 


Ointmients lite ae 


Where the ſkin cannot bear the a- 


9 8 
- * 
6 0 


macopciss, and is a _ .acrid 


' ſtimulating compoſition. When. 
largely applied, it often excites in- 
flammation, and even velic: tion, on 
tender ſkin. It is often, ,owever,. 
ſucceſsfully employed againſt obſti- 
nate rheumatic and iſchiadic pains.. 


LINIMENTUM CAMPHO. | 


+". Betis; 
E 
Campbor liniment. 

Take of 5 


Camphor, two ounces; 
Water of ammonia, fix ounces; 
Simple ſpirit of lavender, ſixteen 
ounces. 


Mix the water of ammonia with the 


ſpirit, and diſtil from a glaſs' re- 
tort, with a ſlow fire, ſixteen 
ounces. Then diſſolve the cam- 
Phor in the ng liquor. 


Tris formula, which has now 
for the firſt time a place in the 
London pharmacopœia, appraach- 
es to the volatile eſſence of that 


celebrated empyrie the late Dr 


Ward : But the above is a more 
elegant and. actise formula than 
either of the receipts publiſhed by 
Mr Page, from Dr Ward's book of 


receipts ; and there is no reaſon to 


doubt that it will be equally effec- 
tual in removing ſome local pains, 
ſuch as particular kinds of head- 
ach, in conſequence of external - 
plication. 


LINIMENTUM SAPONIS. 
| Lond. 
| 98 le 
Take of 


Soap, three ounces ; 

Camphor, one ounce ; LA, 

Spirit of roſemary, one pint, -. 
Digeſt the ſoap in the fpirit of 

rofemary until it be diſſolved, 

and add to it che n | 


Qq Tun | 


610. 


Tuis is the-linimentum ſapona- 


'_ _eeum of the former edition of the 


London pharmacopœia, without any 


"alteration ; and it differs very little 


from the balſamum ſaponaceum of 
the Edinburgh college already men- 
tioned. Though a leſs active and 
penetrating. application than the 
preceding, it is perhaps no leſs uſe- 
ful; and it is often ſucceſsfully 
employed for external purpoſes a- 


gainſt rheamatic pains, ſprains, brui- 
ſes, and ſimilar complaints. 


rac UM AEGYPT we 
. CUM. 
Gen. 
= Fegyptian-ointment. 
Take of 
. Honey, one pound ; | 

Strong vinegar, half a pound; 

Verdegris, powdered, five oun- 

ces. 

1 the ingredients be boiled toge- 
ther till the verdegris be diſſolved, 
ſo that the ointment may have a 
due degree of thiekneſs and a 
7 colour. 9 5 


Tuis EL WIE, bad formerly : a 
place in our pharmacopœias under 


| the title of Mel gy ptiacum : and a 


fimilar preparation has now a place 
under the title of Oxymel æruginis. 
But in that formula the propor- 
tion is much leſs than in the above. 


It may juſtly be conſidered as a very 


powerful application for . cleanſing 


and deterging foul ulcers, as well as 


for keeping down  fungous fleſh. 


But theſe purpoſes may in general 
be anſwered by articles leſs acrid and 


exciting leſs pain. Beſides this, the 


above preparation is alſo liable to 
confiderable uncertainty with reſpect 
to ſtrength; for a large proportion 
of the verdegris will in a ſhort time 
ſubſide to the bottom: thus, what 
is in the top of the pot is much leſs 
active than that i in the wee 


Preparations and Comp isnt. 


b nnen ANO Dy. 
; Cen. | 
| Anodyne ointment. 
Take of 
, Olive-oil, ten 8 3 
Yellow wax, half an ounce; 
Crude opium, one dram. 
Mix them according to art, ſo az 
to form an ointment. 


Orion "a e applied, 
will in ſome degree be productive of 
the ſame effect as when uſed under 
the form of the anodyne balſam. [y 


that ſtate it produces its effects more 


immediately; but under the preſent 
form its effects are more permanent, 
Beſides this, the preſent ointment 
furniſhes us with an uſcful dreſſing 
for ſores attended with ſevere pain; 
to which opium when, diffolved in 
ſpirit cannot be applied. Hence 
the preſent, or ſome analogous for- 
mula, is well intitled to a place in 
our pharmacoperias.. 


UNGUENTUM ad CANCRUM 
 EXULCERATUM. 
Brun. 
Ointment for an ulcerated cancer, 
Take f 
The recently Tupteſled juice of 
the ricinus, one pound. 
Let: it be expoſed to the rays of the 
ſun in a leaden veſſel till it ac. 
quire the conſiſtence of an ol; 
then to one pound of this inſpil- 
fated juice, add 
Calcined lead, 
White precipitate mercury, each 
one pound. 


Let them be properly mixed. 


Tais 814 application mult pol- 
{eſs a conſiderable degree of corro- 
five power, And in ſome caſes 0 
cancer, by the proper application 


of ns, much _— gi n 
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Chap. 32. 


done: But where the diſeaſe has made 
any conſiderable progreſs; theſe will 
in general have the effect rather of 
e me its progreſs than of remo- 
ving it; particularly if there be a 
large indolent tumour below the 
le 7 ions, | 


 UNGUENTUM DIGESTI- 
„„ 650” 


FF 
Dißgeſtive ointment. 
„ wen» arr, 
Venice turpentine, one pound; 
The yolks of eight eggs. 

Mix them together, according to 
art. x 


Tuis warm ſtimulating applica- 
tion is well ſuited to promote the 
ſuppurative inflammation, aud may 
be advantageouſly had recourſe to; 
where it is neceſſary to encourage a 
large diſcharge. of pus 


UNGUENTUM HAMOR- 
RHOIDALE. 
Hanorrboidal ointment. 
Take of V 
Saturnine ointment, ſix drams; 
Oil of Hyoſciamus, obtained by 
boiling, two dramo . 
Camphor, powdered, two ſcruples; 
. Saffron, one ſcruple. 5 
Mix them into an ointment. 
Tux name affixed to this oint- 
ment expreſſes the purpoſe for which 
it is applied. From the articles of 


ded, that it poſſeſſes a gently emol- 
lient and anodyne power; and may 
therefore afford conſiderable relief, 


nal hæmorrhoidal tumours. 


VNGUENTUM NERVINUM:. 
Ke. wr GO | 
Nervine eintment. 


\ 


_ Ointments and Lintments. 


which it conſiſts, it may be conclu- 


where much pain ariſes from exter- 


Take of „ So SE Mad yo 
Prepared mutton-ſuet, eight oun- 
3 ces. 8 8 I ES. N n 4 
After it is melted and removed from 
the fire, add to iti 
Oil of bays, one pound; 
ZAtherial oil of turpentine, one 


. ounce ; 


| ReRiikied, oil of amber; helf an 


_ ounce, e 
Let them be mixt and rubbed to- 
getker till they form an oint- 

ment. „ 


Tus is ab improved mode k 
forming an ointment which had for- 
merly a place in our pharmacopœ- 
ias under the ſame title. Aad it fur- 
niſhes a warm ſtimulating nervine ap- 
plication, which may be in ſome de- 
gree inſtrumental in reRoring ſenſe 
and motion to paralytic limbs. Aud 
while it at leaſt ſerves to lead to the 
careful. uſe of friction, it may ſome- 
what increaſe the benelit whicli 
would reſult from it. 


UNGUENTUM de NICO: | 


TIANA. 
= Dam - 
., 1 Ointment of tobacco. 
Take of | | 1 
The leaves of tobacco, cut down, 
three pounds; 


| Juice of tobacco, nine ounces; 
. Hog's lard, a pound and a half, 
Let them be macerated for the 
| ſpace ofa night, and then bailed 
over a geutle fire till the humi- 
dity be conſumed. Having ſtrain- 
ed the fluid obtained by expreſ- 
han. all i038; 05, 
Reſin, three ounces | 
Yellow wax, half an ouncez 
| Powder of the root of birthwort, 


three ounces . 
Mis them into an ointment. 
Tax can be no doubt that tö- 
kacco externally applied has very 
5 | 4 3 5 pow - | 

| 3 
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powerful effects upon the human 
body; and that not merely from 
its topical action, but ſometimes 
even as affecting the ſyſtem in ge- 
neral. From this laſt circumſtance 
it requires to be uſed with great 
caution. It has, however, been 
found, under proper management, to 
afford an effectual cure in obſtinate 
cutaneous affections. But were it 
to be uſed with this intention, we 
would have a more elegant formula, 
by merely impregnating either hog's- 
latd, or the unguentum ſimplex, 
with the active qualities extracted 
by the aid of heat, from the leaves 
of the prepared tobacco in the ſtate 


in which it is uſually brought to us 


from America, than by having re- 
courſe to the recent juice, and to 
the ariſtolochia and other additions 
here directed. | | 


UNGUENTUM e STYRACE. 
. 27 95 „„ 
Ointment of [torax. 

Take of 0 e 
Olive-oil, a pound and a half; 
White refinz _ „ 
Gum elemi, 


Vellow wax, each ſeven ounces. 


After they are melted together and 


ſtrained, add ; 
Liquid ftorax, ſeven ounces. 
Mix them together, and agitate the 
mixture till it concretes into an 
uniform ointment. 


| An ointment ſuppoſed to derive 


its activity from the ftorax, altho? 


it have no place in our pharmaco- 
pœias, is received into moſt of the 
. . foreign ones. And it has been 
much celebrated not only as a 
ſtrengthening application to weakly 


children, but even for the removal 


of affe&ions of the bones, as in caſes 


of rachitis and the hike. It is, how- 


"7h 


Preparations and Compoſitions. 


Part Ill 


ever, very doubtful how far theſe 
properties depend upon the ſtorax. 
t it have really any good effect, it 
is probable that this is more the 
conſequence of the friction mereiy, 
than of any of the articles which 
enter the compoſition of the oint- 
ment. But there is reaſon to be- 
lieve that the virtues attributed to 
this ointment are more imaginary 
than real. | : 


io nn SUPPURANS, 
| PEA 
Sauppurative ointment. 
Take of Fe” * bo 

Yellow wax, 

Reſin, each half a pound. 
To theſe melted, add | 
Onion roaſted under the aſhes; 

Honey, each two pounds and 3 


half; | : 
Black ſoap, half a pound. 
Let them be gently boiled together 
till all the moiſture be conſumed, 
then ſtrain the liquor, expreſſing 
it from the materials, and after- 
wards agitate it with a wooden 
peſtle that it may unite into one 
uniform maſs. 


THr1s ointment is applied with 
the intention of promoting ſuppu- 
ration. And it has long been ſup- 
poſed, that the onion, eſpecially in 
its roaſted ſtate, has a remarkable 


influence in this way: but there i 


reafon' to think, that the powen 
attributed to it have been greatly 
over-rated. And there is even * 
to preſume that theſe effects to- 
tally depend on heat and moiſture 
Hence no application is perhaps 
better ſuited for promoting ſupp! 
ration than a poultice of bread and 
milk, applied of ſuch a degree of 
warmth as can be borne with eaſe, 
and frequently repeated. 
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 Cerates.. 


— 


(*ERATES are ſubſtances in- 
tended for external applica- 
tian, formed of . nearly the ſame 
materials which conſtitute ointments 
and plaſters. And they differ prin- 
cipaly from theſe in being merely 
of an intermediate conſiſtenee be- 
tween the two. - Accordingly, they 
are ſeldom the ſubject of a ſeparate 
chapter by themſelves, but are claſ- 
ſed either with the one or the other. 
In the Edinburgh pharmacopœia 
they are claſſed among the oint- 
ments: But as the London college 
have referred - them to a ſeparate 
head, we ſhall here alſo conſider 


— , 


them by themſelves. 


CERATUM SIMPLEX. © 
2  BFidinb. "En 
. Simple cerate. 
tly Take of Fn 5 
and Olive oil, ſix parts; 
to· White wax, three parts; 
e. Spermaceti, one part. 
T Vnite them according to art. 
. Tuis differs from the ſimple oint- 


ment in containing a greater pro- 
portion of wax to the oil, and in 
the addition of the ſpermaceti. 
but by theſe means it obtains only 


ellential change of properties. 


e 


O's Wm 


 CERATUM LAPIDIS CALA- 


a more firm conſiſtence, without any 


. 


4 * 4 


n 


cERATUM CAN THARI. 
S 


Lond. | 

Cerate of cantharides, or Spaniſh flies, 

Take of 1 
Cerate of ſpermaceti, ſoftened 

with heat, fix drama; 

Spaniſh flies, finely powered, one 

dram. ee | 
Mix them. 


% 


VDyvpes this form cantharides 
may be made to act to any extent 
that is requiſite. It may ſupply the 
place either of the bliſtering plaſter 

or ointment ; and there are caſes in 

which it is preferable to either. It 

is particularly more convenient than 

the Emplaſtrum cantharidum, where 

the ſkin to which the bliſter is to be 

applied is previouſly much affected, 
as in caſes of ſmall pox; and in 
ſupporting a drain under the form 
of iſſue, it is leſs apt to ſpread than 

the ſofter ointment. 3 


— 


MINARI8S. 
Lond. 

Calamine-cerate. 

Take of Eb 
Calamine, prepared, 1 
Yellow Wax, of each half a pound; 
Olive oil, one pint. 4 
ö 223 Melt 
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Melt the wax with the oil; and, as 
| ſoon as the mixture begins to 

thicken, mix with it the cala- 


mine, and ſtir the cerate until it 
be cold. | | 


| CERATUM e LAPIDE CA- 
| LAMINARI. 
| Edinb. 
Cerate of calamine. 
Take of 
Simple cerate, five parts; : 
Calamine prepared, one part. 


Turse compoſitions are form- 
ed upon the cerate which Turner 
ſtrong y recommends in cutaneous 
ulcerations and excoriations, and 
which has been uſually diſtinguiſh- 
ed by his name. They appear from 
experience to be excellent epulotics, 
and as ſuch. are frequently made uſe 
| of i in practice. . 


CERATUM LITHARGYRI 
0, 6 ACETATI. E 
Lond. 


Cerate of acetated litharge. 

2 Take of ' 

Water of xcchared lirharge, two 
ounces and an half; 

Yellow wax, four ounces; 
Olive: oil. nine ounces; 
Camphor, half a . 

ub the camphor with a little of 
the oil. Melt the wax with the 


remaining oil, and as ſoon as the 


mixture begins to thicken, pour 
in by degrees the water of ace- 
tated litharge, and ſtir conſtantly 

until it be cold; then mix in 
the 1 before rubbed with 
oil. 5 


Tar application has bees ren- 
dered famous by the recommenda- 
tions of Mr Gonlard. It is unque- 
ſtionably in many caſes very uſeful. 
It cannot, however, be conſidered 
as varying eſſentially ' from the ſa- 
2 ointment, or Voguentym g 


Preparations and Compoſitions. 


| FOE: of 


| Take of 


ceruſſa acetata, formerly mention- 
ed. It is employed with nearly the 


ſame intentions, and differs from it 


chiefly in conſiſtence. 
 CERATPM RESINE FLA: 


. 
Cerate of yellow reſin. 


Oiotment of yellow on, half a 
pound; 
Vellow wax, one ounce. 
Melt them together, and make 2 
cerate. 


* 


Tais had formerly the 1 name of 
Ungueiitiun citrinum. It is no other: 
wiſe different from the yellow baſi- 
licum, or Unguentum reſinæ flare, 
than being of a Rtiffer conſiſtence, 
which renders it for fome purpoſes 
more commodious. gs 


. CERATUM SAPONIS, 
' Lond. 
Soap cerate. 


Soap, eight ounces; | 
- Yellow wax, ten ounces ; 

: Litharge, powdered, one pound; 
Olive oil, one pint; 
Vinegar, one gallon. 

Boil the vinegar with the litharge, 
over a ſlow fire, conſtantly flr- 
ring until the mixture unites and 
thickens ; then mix in the other 

articles, aud make a cerate. 


Tuis, notwithſtanding the name, 
may rather be conſidered as ano- 
ther ſaturnine application than one 
whoſe activity depends upon ſoap- 

And it may be held as varying in 
little elſe but conſiſtence from the 
Emplaſtrum lythargyri. It can 
hardly be thought to differ in its 
properties from the cerate of _ 
tated litharge juſt mentioned. 
neither the ſmall proportion 6 0 


cawphor which enters the compoli- 
tion 
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tion of the one, nor the ſoap which 
gives name to the other, can be con- 
fidered as having much influence. 


CERATUM SPERMATIS. 
| CETL. | 
Edin. 

Cerate of ſpermacets. | 

Take of | 
Spermaceti, half an ounce z ; 
White wax, two ounces; 
Olive-oil, "a ounces. 

Melt them together, and ſtir until 
the cerate be cold, 


Tuis had formerly the name of 
f Ceratum album, and it differs in 
WH nothing from the Unguentum ſper- 
matis ceti, or Linimentum album, 
as it was formerly called, excepting 
in confiſtence, both the wax and 


s the ſpermaceti bearing a greater 


proportion to the oil. 


CERATUM CABIALE. 
Roſs. 
Lip /alve. 
Take of 555 


Olive-oil, eighteen ounces; 
White wax, one pound ; 
Spermaceti, an ounce and a half; 
Oil of rhodium, half a dram. 
Form a cerate, tinging it with al- 


- wo 


, kanet, fo as to give a red co- 
- lour. | = 
q f 

r | name affixed to this cerate 


points out the ule for which it 18 1n- 
tended. It is chiefly employed againſt 


, thoſe chops and excoriations of the 
; lips, which are often the conſe- 
e quence of cold weather; and it is 


very well ſuited for removing affec- 


| 

t tions of that kind. But excepting 
: in the colour and ſmell which it de- 
n Hives from the alkanet and rhod: um, 
g 

f 


Chap. 33. 1 Cerater. 
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it differs in nothing from the cerate 
of ſpermaceti, and cannot be conſi- 
dered as more effectually anſwering 
the intention in view. 


CEREI MEDICATI, 
Suec. 
Nair. 
Take of 
"Yellow wax, melted, one owl; 
Spermacet1, three drams; 
Vinegar of litharge, two drams. 
Mix them, and upon removal from 
the fire immerſe into the mixture 
lips of linen, of which bougies 
are to be formed gecording to the 
rules of art. 
Theſe may alſo be made with dou- 
ble, triple, or quadruple, the 
quantity of the vinegar. | 


Ir is perhaps rather ſurpriing, 
that no formula for the preparation 
of bougies has a place in our phar- 
macopœias: For there can be no 
doubt, that although the prepara- 
tion of them has hitherto been prin - 
cipally truſted to empirics; yet in 
the hand of the ſkilful practitioner 
they are of great ſervice in comba- 
ting obſtinate affectious. Although 
it has been pretended by ſome that 
their influence is to be aſcribed to 
certain impregnations; yet it is 
on better grounds contended, that 
they act entirely upon mechanical 
principles. The great object is 
therefore ta obtain the uniov of a 
proper degree of firmneſs and flexi- 


bility. Theſe qualities the above 


compoſition poſſeis; and it does not 
probably derive any matcrial benefit 
from being prepared with an addi- 
tional proportion of the Acetum li- 
e . 


Preparations and Gompyſtione, f 


Y ” — 
6 > 5 * Y . 
. * \ 
| C H A I . 
jo * 7 \ Pa 4 N 8 * 4 by } 


— 


BY epithets or bs are 
in general underſtbod thoſe 
external applications, - which are 
brought to a due confiſtence or form 
for being properly applied, not by 
means of oily or fatty matters, but 
by water or watery fluids. Of theſe 
not a few are had recourſe to in 
| aQtual practice; but they are ſel- 
dom prepared in the ſhops of the 
apothecaries; ad in ſome of the 
beſt modern pharmacopœias, no 
formulæ of this kind are introdu- 
ced. The London college, how- 
ever, although they have abridged 
the number of epithems, ſtill retain 
a few. And it is not without ſome 
advantage that there are fixed forms 
for the Prepat ation of tee. 


carap. ASMA SO STI” 
Lond. 
C ataplaſm 85 cummin. 
| Tak e of 
' Cummin-ſeed, one pound ; 
Bay-berries, 


or ſcordium, 


Virginian. ſnake · root, of each 
three "Ounces ; 


Dry leaves of water. .germaner 


Take of 


XXꝰXIV. 
f * * 33 \ 
CLE” Pa 8 « 
0 


E PLTAEMAT it, . 


FR [7 004: 


Cloves, one ounce. 

Rub them all together ; and, with 
the addition of three times the 
weight of Honeys pre a cata 
. | 


Tas i is adopted into the preſent 
edition of the London pharmaco- 
pœia with very little alteration 
from the laſt. It was then intend- 
ed as a reformation of the T yeriaca 


. LonDinEns1s, which for ſome time 


paſt has been ſcarce otherwiſe made 
uſe of than as a warm cataplaſm, 
In place of the numerous articles 
which formerly entered that com- 
poſition, only ſuch of its ingredients 
are retained as contribute moſt to 


this intention: But even the article 


from which it now derives its name, 
as well as ſeveral others which {till 
enter it, probably contribute very 


little to any medical e it 
may poſſeſs. 


CATA PLASMA SINA PEOS. 
| Lnnd. 
Mn uftard cataplaſin 2 


Muftard- 25 pondered 


; Crumb 


article 
will 7 
they a 
They 
lants ; 
and ra 
fealy 
freque 
the fe 
diſeaſ 
relievi 
vanta 


ſudde 


Chap. 34. 
Crumb of bread, of each half a 


ound; l 


Mix, and make a cataplaim.. 


EerTHEMS of this kind ate com- 
monly known 
napiſms. 'They were formerly not 
unfrequently prepared in a more 


lic, black ſoap; and other fimilar 
articles; but t e above ſimple form 


they are capable of accom iſhing. 
They. are. employed only as ſtimu-. 
lants: they often inflame the part 
and raiſe bliſters, but nor ſo per- 
ſeQly as cantharides. They are 


the feet in the low ſtate of acute 


relieving the head. The chief ad- 
vantage they have de ends on the 
inddenneſs of their a action. 


5 # 


' 
: 


Vinegar, as much gon. | 


the name of Sz. 
complicated ſtate, containing gar- 


will anſwer every purpoſe which 


frequently applied to the ſoles of 
diſeaſes, for railing the pulſe and 


 COAGULUM ALUMINIS. 
Lond.” - :. 
Alum- curd. 
5 Take, 


The white of two eggs: 
Sbake them with a piece of alum 
till they be coagulated. 


Türe preparation is taken from 


Riverius. It is an uſeful aſtringent 


epithem for ſore, moiſt eyes, and ex- 


cellently cools and repreſſes thin de- 


fluctions. Slighter inflammations of 


the eyes, occalioned by duſt, expoſure 
to the ſun, or other ſimilar cauſes, 
are generally removed by fomenting 
them with warm milk and water, 
and waſhing them with ſolutions 
of white vitriol. Where the com- 
plaint is more violent, this prepara- 
tion, after the inflammation has 
yielded a little to bleeding, is one 
of the beſt external remedies. It is 


to be ſpread on "ns and applied at 
Ae x 


1 7 
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A Tan ſhowing in what 1 Mexcver or 
_ Oprum enter ory: Formule, - 


compoſt tus eum 


PULYIS e creta 
In about forty- 


opio. Lond. 


three grains, one grain of opium 


is contained. 


Pulvis ipecacuanhe compeſitus. Lond. 


In ten grains, one grain of opi- 
um. 


Pulvis ſudarificus. Ed. In eight : 
grains, one grain of opium. 
Pulvis opiatus. Lond. In ten grains, 


one grain of opium. 


Pulvis e ſcammanio cum calomela- 
ne. Lond. In four grains, one. 


grain of calomel. 


Pilulæ ex pio. Lond, In five grains 


one grain of opium. 


Pilulæ thebaicæ. Ed. In ten grains, 


one grain of opium. 

Pilulæ ex bydrargyrs. Lond. In 
two grains an” half, one grain 
of mercury. 

Pilulæ ex hydrargyre. Ed. In four 
grains, one grain of mercury. 
Pilulæ plummeri. Ed. In three 
grains and a half, one grain of 

calomel. 


Conſectio opiata. Lond. In thirty- 


fix grains, one grain of opium. 
Electuarium Faponicum. Ed. In a- 
bout one hundred and ninety- 


three grains, one grain of opium. 
Electuarium thebaicum. 


Ed. In 
ſeventy- three grains, one grain of 
opium. 

Trochiſci bechici cum opio. E 4. Th 
fifty-five grains, one grain of o- 
pium. 


Theſe trochiſci ate not utifrequent- 


ly ordered cum duplici opio, and 
under this form are kept! in many 
ſhops. 


 Emplaſtrum ammoniaci cum hydrar- 


po Lond. In five Ounces, one 
unce of mereury. 


819 


ZmplaPrum lithargyri. cum hydrar- 
Gro. Lond. in five ounces, one 
ounce of mercury. 

E mplaſtrum e Hydrargyro. E Ts 
about three ounces and a half, 

one ounce of mercury. 

Unguentum hydrargyri  fortius, 
To” In two drams, one dram 
of mercury. 


e hydrargyri mitius. Lond. 


n five drams, one dram of mer- 
cury. 
Unguentum ex hydrargyro. Ed. In 
five drams, one dram of mercury. 
Unguentum hydrargyri nitrati. Lond. 
in one dram, twelve grains of ni- 
trated quickſilver. | 
Unguentum « citrinum. Ed. In one 
Aram, twelve grains of nitrated 
quickſilver. 
 Unguentum calcis bydrargyri albæ. 
Lond. In one dram, four grains 
and an half of the calx hydrar- 
gyri alba. 


Tinctura epi, Lond. is made with 


opium, in the proportion of one 
grain to about eleven of the men- 
ſtruum. 

Tinctura thebaica, Ed. is made with 
opium, in the proportion of one 
grain to about eleven and a half 
of the menſtruum. | 

Tindtura opit camphorata, Lond. is 
made with opium in the propor- 


tion of one grain to about one 


hundred of the menſtruum. 
Elixir paregoricum, Ed. is made 


with opium in the proportion of 
one grain to ſixty· four ve the 


menſtruum. 

Balſamum andynum, Ed. is - made 
with opium 1n the proportion of 
one grain to about twenty-five 
of the menſtruum. 


TABLE 
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Names in former Pharmacopæiat. 


22 ſcilliticum. 
A\thiops mineralis. 
Aqua aluminoſa Bateana, 
calcis ſimplex. 
cinnamomi ſimplex, 
— — ſpirituoſa. 
hordeata. 
juniperi compoſita. 
mentbæ Lee ſimplex. 
— ſpiritu- 
ola. 5 
ä vulgaris fi mplex. 
— ſpirituoſa. 
nucis moſchatæ. 
piperis Jamaicenſis. 
pulegii ſimplex. 
pulegii ſpirituoſa; _ 
raphani compoſita. 
roſarum damaſcenarum. 
ſapphirina. 5 
ſeminum anethi. 
2 aniſi compolita. 
——carl. 
Aqua vitriolica camphorata. 


Argenti vivi i purificatio. 
Axungiæ porcinz 10. 


els 


Balſamum , ſulphuris barbadenſe. 

ſimplex. 
traumaticum. 
anodynum. 
ſaponaceum, 

Sutyrum antimonii. 1 5 


— —„ 


New Names. | 3 


Ae ſcillz. 'Lond. 


_ Hydrargyrus cum ſulphure. Lond. | 
Aqua aluminis compoſita. Lond. 


calcis. Lond. 

cinnamomi. Lond. 
Spiritus cinnamomi. Lond. 
Decoctum hordei. Lond. 


Spiritus juniperi compoſitus. Lon. 
Aqua menthæ piperitidis. Lond. 


Spiritus menthæ piperitidis. Lon. 


Aqua menthz ſative. Lond. 
Spiritus menthæ ſativæ. Lond. 
nucis moſchatæ. Lond. 
Aqua pimento. Lond. 
pulegii. Lond. 
Spiritus pulegii. Lond. 
raphani compoſitus. Lon. 


Aqua roſæ. Lond. 


cupri ammoniati. Lond. 
anethi. Lond. 
Spiritus aniſi compoſitus. Lond. 
carui. Lond. 


Aqua zinci vitriolati cum campho- 


ra. Lond. 


| HS purificatio. Lond. 


Adipis ſuillæ eee, Lond. 


Petroleum ſulphuratum. E | 
Oleum ſulphuratum. Lond. 
Tinctura benzoes compoſita. Lon. 
Linimentum anodynum. Ed. 
Linimentum ſaponaceum. Ed. 
Cauſticum antimoniale. Ed. 


Calx 


— 2 
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| Chalybis rubigo 


Names in former Pharmacopœiat. 
C 
Calx antini. 


Caufticum antimoniale. 
- commune fortius. 


lunare. 


Ceratum album. 
citrinum. 
epuloticum. ; 

o præparata. 

Cinnabaris fad titia. 1 


Conſedtio cardiaca. 
Confectio Japonica. 


— 


Cornu cervi calcinatio. 
Crocus metallorum. | 


D. 


Decoctum album. 
commune pro clyſierg. 
piftorale. ©, 


: 3h 8 


Eledarium lentivum. 
Elixir aloes. 
myrrhæ compoſitum. 
paregoricum. 
oprictatis. 
"Rag = 
ſalutis. 
Emplaſtrum ex ammoniaco cum 
mercurio. 
antihyſtericum. 
attrahens. 
cephalicum. 
commune. 
. _ — adheſivum. 

. — cum gummi. 
— cum mercurio. 
e cymino, 

roborans. 

e ſapone. 
ſtomachicum. 
velicatorium, 


Ir 9p 1; 


A ee inan. Low” 


Calx cum kali puro. Lond. 


Ferri rubigo 


Electuarium e ſenna. Lond. 


Elixir aloes. Ed. 


Nerv Names. 


muriatum. Lond. 


1 nitratum, Lond. 

Sal argenti, Ed. 

Ceratum ſpermatis ceti. Lond. 
reſing flavz, Lond. 
lapidis calaminaris. Lond, 

Lond. | 

8 ſulphuratus ruber, L. 

Confectio aromatica, Lond. 
Electuarium cardiacum, Ed. 

Electuarium Japonicum. Ed. 

Cornu cervi uſtio. Lond. 

Crocus antimonii. Ed. 


Hiera x 


| Decoftum cornu cervi. Lond. lafuſun 


„ pro enemate. Lond. 


hordei . 1 ulepun 


TinQura aloes compoſita. Lond. 
ſabinæ compoſita. Lond. 
opii camphorata, Lond. 


Laudan 
inime 


ex aloe et rheo, Ed. 
Tinctura ſennæ com ita, 
Emplaſtrum ammoniaci cum hi. 
drargyro. Lond. 
fœtidum. Ed. 
ceræ. Lond. 
picis burgundicæ. Lon 
lithargyri. Lond. 
D cum reſina. Lond. 
— eum gummi. Lon, 
— cum hydrargyro. L 
cumini. Lond. 
thuris. Lond. 
ſaponis. Lond. 
ladani. Lond. 


cantharidis, Lond. 
Emule 


ixiviu 
E d. iu 


Mel E 
roſ 
Mercur 


Newer in former Marmacepeiar. 


Emulfio communis. | 
Ens veneris. 
Eatrscticunn cathartieum. 


thebaicum. 


r. 


Ferri rubigo. | 
Flores benzoini. 
martiales. 
zinci. 

Fotus communis. 


2nd, 


15 
Hiera picra. | 


2. = 
Infuſum amarum ſimplex; 
ſennæ commune. 
1, lepum e camphora. 
e creta. 
e moſcho. 


1. 
Laudanum liquidum. 
inimentum album. 


2 ſaponaceum. 
1 ixivium ſaponarium. 
by- tartari. 
d. | , ; 
: M. 
L Ne KEgyptiacum. 
roſaceum. 


Mercurius calcinatus. . 
-corrofivus ſublimatus. 
ruber. 
dulcis ſublimatus. 
emeticus flavus. 
Preæcipitatus albus. 
— ruder. 


— 


ale 


Tap 


Pulvis aloeticus. Lond; 


. ew. Name 


Lac amygdalz. Load: 

Flores martiales. Ed. 

Extractum e colocynthide compo- | 
ſitum. Lond. 

Opium purificatum. Lond. 


Find limatura pratyntilines, Ed. 
Flores benzoes. Lond. ti: 

Ferrum ammoniacale. Lobd. 1 
Calx zinci. Lond. 1 
Decoctum pro fomento. Lond. 


- 


Infuſum gentianz compoſitum. ' L. 
ſennæ tartariſatum. Lond. 

Miſtura camphorata. Lond. 
eretacen Lond. 
. Lond. 


TinQura thebaica. Ed. 
Unguentum ſpermatis ceti. Lond. 
Linimentum ſaponis. Lond. 

ammoniæ. Lond. 
Aqua kali puri. Lond. 


kali. Lond. 7 ; 


Oxymel æruginis. Lond 

Mel roſz. Lond. 

Hydrargyrus calcinatus. Lond. 
muriatus, Lond. 
nitratus-ruber. Lond. 


Calomelas. Lond. 


Hydrargyrus vitriolatus. Lond. 


_ Calx hydrargyri alba. Lond. . 8 


Mercurius corrofirus ruber. Edin. 
fi Nitrum 


- 
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Names i in firmer Pharmacepeias 


Nitrum vitriolatum. 
O. 


Oleum animale. 
petrolei barbadenſis. 


terebinthinæ æthereum. 


| opium colatum. 
Oxymel n 


+ P. 
Philonium Londinenſe. 
Pilulæ aromatice. 

coccit®: 

15 . 

pacificæ. 

rufi. 
Pulvis e bols compoſitus. 
cum _ 


6 i 


cephalieus. | 
Pulvis e ceruſſa cõmpoſitus. | 

Doveri. 

ſternutatorius. 


e A 


Rob baccarum ſambuſ. 


8. 


Saccharum ſaturni. 


Sal abſinthii. | 
_ ammomacus volatilis. 


eatbarticus glauberi. 
diureticus. 
martis. 
rupellenſis. 
tartari. 
vitrioli. 
volatilis ſalis ammoniaci. 
Species aromaticæ. 
Spiritus cornu cervi. 


Pulis aromaticus. Lond. 


Tak, Nas 
Neu Names. 1 
| | Spirit 


— 


Kali vitriolatum. Lond. 


Oleum e corubus rectificatum. Ed. 
petrolei. Lond. 
terebinthinæ rectificatum. L. 

Opium purificatum. Lond. 


Oxymel le. Lond. 


Confectio opiata. Lach, 


Pulvis aloeticus cum guaiaco, Lon, gucci 
Pilulz ex colocynthide cum aloe. E. — 
Sulph 

ex hydrargyro. Edin. 5 
thebaicæ. Edin. ruf 


ex aloe cum myrrha. Lond. 


4 Pulsis e cretà eompoſitus Lond. 


— — cum opio. Lond. 
ſternutatorius. Edin. 


5 Pulvis e ceruſſa. Lond. 


| ſudorificus. Edin. 
aſari compoſitus. Lond. Tabel 


Succus baccæ e ſpiſſatus 


Lond. Ed. 


'C Ceruſſa acetata, Lond. 
Sal plumbi, Edin. 
Kali. Lond. 1 
Tin 


Alcali volatile ex ſale ammoniaco. 


Edin. 
Natron vitriolatum, Lond. 
7 Soda vitriolata, Edin. 
Kali acetatum. Lond. 
Ferrum vitriolatum 
Soda tartarizata. Edin. 
Kali. Lond. : i 
Zincum vitriolatum. Lond. 
Ammonia. Lond. 
Lond. 


iquor volatilis cornu cervi 
Li 1 ” Spiritus 
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Names in former Pharmacopeias. _ New Numer. 
Spiritus lavendulz compoſitus. Tin&ura lavendulæ. Lond. 
—— ſimplex. Spiritus lavendulæ. Lond. 
Spiritus ætheris nitrofi. Lond. 
n, 1 alt nation. 
— glauberi. . Acidum nitroſum. Lond. Edin. 
ſalis ammoniaci. Aqua ammoniæ. Lond. 
ſalis ammoniaci cum calce Alkali volatile cauſticum. Edin. | 
vivo. ö 
d, ſalis ammoniaci dulcis. Spiritus ammoniz. "Lond, 5 
L ſalis marini glauberi. Acidum muriaticum. Lond. | 
: Vinoſus camphoratis. Sparitus camphoratus. Lond. 1 
01 | Spiritus ætheris vitriolici, Lond. Fi 
vitrioli e 1 Altre, Ed. | ot 
| 3 Acidum vitriolicum dilutum, L. 1 
—- tenuis. n * 
| | Acidum vitriolicum tenue, Ed. 
volatilis aromaticus. Spiritus ammoniæ compoſitus. L. 4 
- — fœtidus. | — fœtidus. Lond. 4 
F. Succi ſcorbutici. | Succus cochleariz compoſitus. Lon. B 
Sulphur auratum antimonit. | Sulphur antimonii præcipitatum. E. "of 
dyrupus ex althza. _ e althez. - Lond. | | 
d. e corticibus aurantiorum. corticis aurantii. Lond. iN 
1 balſamicus, tolutanus. Lond. | 
1 e meconio. 1 | papaveris albi, Lond. 
roſarum ſolutivus. | - Dl Kent 
r | hs 
Tabellz cardialgicæ. Trochiſci e ereta. Lond. 
P ; Antimonium tartariſatum. Lon. 
Tartarum emeticum. T e e | 
artarus antimonialis. Ed. 
* regeneratum. Alkali fixum vegetabile acctatum. 
GY es Edin. 
| | Kali tartariſatum. Lond. 
/ ſolubile. Alkali fixum vegetabile tartariſa- 
5 tum. Edin. 
N 5 Kali vitriolatum. Lond. | 
vitriolatum. Alkali fixum vegetabile vitriola- 
tum, Ed, 
"0; Tin&ura amara. Tinctura gentianz compoſita. L. 
antiphthiſica. _ faturnina, Edin. | 
aromatica. | cCinnamomi compoſita. L. 
 feetida. aſæ fœtidæ. Lond. 
guaiacina volatilis. | guaiaci. Lond. 
ipecacuanhæ. Vinum ipecacuanhæ. Edin. 
japonica. 5 TinCtura catechu Lond. 
martis in ſpiritu ſalis. ferri muriati. Lond. 5 
melampodii. Tinctura hellebori nigri. Lond. f 
rhabarbari ſpirituoſa. rhabarbari. Lond. - 1M 
| | — Qi, Vinum rhabarbari. Lond. | 4 
nd. | Fi Tinctura =_ 


Names | in former Pharmacopzias. | 
TinQura roſarum. 

ſacra. 

ſtomachica. 
Trochilei bechici albi. 


nigri. 


Turpethum minerale. 


V. v. 


Vinum antimoniale. : 
chalybeatum, 
Unguontyi album. 
album. 
antipſoricum. 
baſilicum flavum. 
czruleum. | 
—— fortius. i 
—.— mtu. 
e E mercurio præcipitato. 


ſaturninum. 
ſimplex. 
dd veſicatoria. 


1 


C3 


Now Mane 
G Tofuſum roſæ, Lond. 


roſarum, Edin. 
Vinum aloes, Lond. 
Vinum aloeticum, Edin. 


Tinctura cardamomi compoſita. I. 
Trochiſci amyli. Lond. 2 


glycyrrhizz. Lond. 


Mercurius flavus. Ediu. 


Vinum antimonii. Lond. 


ferri. Lond. 
Unguentum ceræ. Lond. 
e ceruſſa. Edin. 
e ſulphure. Edin. 
reſinæ flave. Lond. 


ex hydrargyro. Edin. 
hydrargyri fortius. L. 
—.— nitius. Lon. 


calcis hydrargyri albæ. 


Lond. 


e e acetatæ. Lond. 


_ adipis ſuillæ. Lond. 
3 cee Lond. 


* 


ENGLISH 
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Acetous 


GM 


Alexite 
Alkali, 
Alkane 
All. pi. 
Almon 


Almon 
Aloes, 
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3 8 : 
kali 
quickfilver 


Acetous acid 
fermentation 
Acids in general 
aerial 
aqua regia 
of borax 
muriatic 
nitrous pi 
- yvinoud 
weak 
bol tartar diſtilled 
of tartar cryſtallized 
elixir of vitriol 
vitrolic 
vinous 
| weak 
ſalt of borax 
julep 
Aconite, inſpiſſated juice of 
Aenal acid 
Ether julep 
Ethiops mineral 
Affinities 
Agaric 
female 
Agrimony e 
Alder 
Alexiterial water 


Alkali, fixed foſſil bel 


Alkanet 
All. pice water 

Almond, bitter 

Almond, {ſweet + 

Aloes; Barbadoes | 
caballine, or horſe 
fetid 


vegetable alkali 


fixed NR yrs 
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Aloe hepatic 122 
ſocotorine ib. 
Aloetic powder with iron 5 $6 
; withg uniacum 
wine 304 
Alum 124 
Curd 617 
burnt 401 
purified ih. 
Aluminous earth 59 
Amalgam of tin 454 
Amber | 291 
Amber julep 540 
Ambergris 125 
Ammonia, 387 
Ammoniacal iron 427 
Ammoniacum milk 537 
7 Anemone meadow. 261 
Animal calcareous earths 59 
matters in a general 54 
oil 359 
Angelica 128 
Aniſe 129 
Anodyne balſam 532 
liniment ib. 
Anticterie ſpirit 485 
Ae cauſtie pes 
powder 417 
wine 504 
Antimony 12 
putter of bes 
calcined 4'3 
ceruſſe of 422 
erocus of 41 
muriated 7 
nitrated calx 2 
panacea 
— Galghys 3 18 
prepared 318 
tartariſed 419 
vitrified 420 
vitrified 422 
Rr 5 
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Antimony, cerated 420 

- 5g tincture 528 
" 190 
Aqua regia 04 
Ardent ipirit 47 
Argillaceous earth 60 
Armenian bole 149 
Aromatic powder 557 
. ſpirit 485 
volatile 538 
tincture 512 

a vinegar FOO 
Arſenic 138 

| mineral, ſolution of 540 
Artichoke 172 
Aſarabacca 137 
Aſn tree 190 
Aſparagus 138 
Attractions, tables of 70 
Avens | 364 

B. 

Bam 229 
water | 468 
| — anodyne 532 
of canada 140 
of copaiva ib. 
of Gilead 141 

of Peru i 142 
ſaponaceous 532 

of Tolu 143 
3 tar 255 
Barberry 146 
Barilla 149 
Bark, Peruvian 150 
Barley 201 
Water 1 

Baths mT 
10 218 
eans 18 

Bears foot 8 ot | 
grape whortleberry 305 
C ys 146 
Betony ib. 
nzoine 145 
flowers of 379 

Bezoar ſtone 147 

Birch | ib. 
| Biſmuth 148 
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Bitter infuſion 


Camomile 
Camomile 


_ Canella al 
Birthwort Candy " 
Bitumens | {conn 

Black-cherry water 
hellebore pen 
Bleſſed thiſtle Carline 
Bloodſtone rr 
Blue bottle Carpob 
Bohemian bole h 
Bole armenic 
of Blois FE 
Bones, earth of _ 
 Bougies 
Boxtree © 7 
| Buck- bean f 
6" IE Caſſumun 
Ee Cataplaſn 
| Burgundy pitch- Cataplaſn 
Burnt alum ' 42>. - 
Burnet ſaxifrage 256 _ 
Butcher's broom 267 Gy 
Butter-bur 274 1 
Butter of antimony 416 . 
2 261 elandin 
- Brooklme 144 
| Broom 198 5 
| Cerates 
C. Cerate © 
Cabbage = f 
. Cajeput oil 159 a 
Calamine, prepared 319 : 
Calamy 154 , 
Calcination | 111 
Calcined antimony e 403 7 
quickſilver ; 433 
=o Fe” a.” | 455 
Calomel | 437 
Camphor 40 eien. 
Camphor 156 ny 
water 466 5 
Camphorated mixture $35 Nondet 
ſpirit 539 
ſpirit of wine 5 : 
of opium 52 | 
tincture of op 2 
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eenomile 1609 China root * = 
91 oor water 467 Chocolate nuts | 153 5 is 
nella alba 158 Cinereal powder of mercury 1 it 
Candy ei 1s +... 182 Cinnabar, native | _ 172 =_ 
= aperbuſh „ "3800 Cinnamon | | BUS bo &, 6 Ll 
: 163, - Nur 2 F 
1 (cedamom leſſer 161 Cinquefoil 0 249 { 
1 (cine thiſtle 162 Citron 5 173 
161 
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ures Song 5 * Cloves 163 
33 5 | 167 Clove July-flowers | 164 
Caſcarilla 164 Coating of glaſſes 86 
Caſſia 5 : 166 Cochinecal 3 ä | 173 - 
of the cane 165 Coffee | 174 
water 1 463 Colcothar of vitriol 430 
Caſtor | _ 166 Coloquintida + 175 
CCC 347 Colomba * 


290 water 466 Colouring matter of reale 51 
1 Caſumunar 166 Colt's foot 299 
"5 Cetaplaſms e 6i5 Comfrey VV 
143 Cataplaſm of cummin id. Comminution 108 
257 of muſtard 616 Common decoction — 490 
40 0c. mint. 235 Compound balm-water 483 | 
250 Cauſtic, common frongelk 386 _ decoction of barley 491 1 
20) milder id. infuſion of gentian 495 1 
254 | ley 334 a juniper- water e | 
416 lat alkali, . tincture of aloes 510 1 9 
20 Ncclandine 170 5 ſpirit of aniſeed 478 d 
144 Centaury, reater 63 167 of horſeradiſh 482 : 
193 > ah 168 of juniper 480 if 
Peron 613 Concrete eſſential oil 46 | 3K 
Cerate of acetated litharge 614 Confection, aromatic 584 14 
of calamine | G13 cordial L 585 5 
151 of cantharides ib. of Damocrates 586 4 
194 for the lips 615 Japonic | 582 N 
159 ſimple . 613 ä 385 21 
723 of Spaniſh flies ib. Conſerves e 324 | 
154 of ſpermaceti. . 615 Conſerve of arum 10 25 326 F 
FN of ſoap _ : 614 | of chervil 327 Fj 
403 1 yellow reſin ib. of hips | ib. 4 
433 Cerated glaſs of er 4232 of millepedes ib. 
455% eeruſſe . of mint 326 
438 of antimony © 8 of r e 327 
10 Chalk prepared | | 319 of roſe - buds 326 x 
156 julep FFF vitriolated 3 
8 mixture „„ of ſloes „ 
535 chatte tree 119 of ſquills = ih 
539 Cherry | 168 of wood - ſorrel 423 
726 Chervil . 169 of wee 2 SIG" 
a water | 460 Contrayerva 8 8 | | 
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Copal | Bok Dragon's blood + / Et, 
Topal 1 gon's blood 1 2 i 
Copper Edt 179 Dropwort hemlock 0 W 
Coral, feng 177 e Eo of 0 476 
Coraline ä 4765 | of vitriol 413 
Coriander” BR p 
Coſtmary A 1 1 
Cowhage '- ae ..-- 5 
Cowſlips 8 
Crabs- cla ws 157 Egg, pullet's 
Crabs- eyes TX 158 Elaterium 
| Creſſes, water 234 Elecampane ä 
| Crocus of antimony | 415 Electuary of caſſia 
| 3) a moe 434 Japonic 
j Cryftallization 100 lenitive 
| Cryſtalline earth. 60 of manna 
| Cubebs 178 nitrous 
| | Cummin | . > 079 of ſcammony _ 
| Currants 305 of ſenna 
| Currant, black 265 terebinthinate 
| „„ 3 ib. thebaic 
inſpiſſated juice of 333 e 
| Curſuta 181 for the gums 
| Cyperus be 182 Ela: black 273 
D. berry, tofpilated juice of 331 "Ra 
: n | flower-water 400 Expret 
| | Dandelion ed 44 294 Elixir of aloes © Fi Expret 
3 Date 444% 182 of aloes and rhubarb 527 WI Exiicc 
Deadly lots, 144 of guaiacum 521 WW Extrac 
Decoctions 486 volatile ib. Extras 
Devotion of barley 491 of health 529 
of catechu 502 | paregone 520 
of elm 493 „„ © $27 
of hartſhorn 488 of vitnol, acid 530 
- 5 of hellebore 49 6 ſweet $31 
of marſh-mallows, 488 Elm- tree 304 
of Peruvian bark 490 Emetic tartar _ 49 
of ſarſaparilla 492 Emulſion, Arabic $37 
of ſeneka 403 ©. common $37 
of the woods 492 ſimple, oily 539 
for fomentation 490 volatile, oily ib. 
for glyſicrs: ib. Endive ; 185 
| 3 99 Engliſh herb mercury 150 
Devil's bit 231 Ens veneris | 427 
R 128 Epit hems 616 
Vill-water 462 Eryngo 566 
| Diſtillation _ - 105 Eſſential oils 56 
Didlilled waters 457 te oil of aniſe 35 
ſpirits 470 of camomile flowers . 
Dittany of Crete 183 cCaraway · ſccds 521 
Dog: roſe . 181 5 0 Elten 
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Efeatial oil of cloves 304 
of cinnamon 365 
of fennel 365 
of Jamaica pepper 358 
of juniper 357 
of lavender flowers 356 
of mace 365 
of pie db. 
of mint 357 
of nutmeg 356 
of orange fkins 364 
of origanum 357 
af pennyroyal ib. 
of peppermint ib. 
of rhodium 365 
of roſemary 357 
of rue 366 
of ſaſſafras 358 
Ol ſavin ih. 
of favory 356 
_ of tanſy ib. 
of vegetables 45 
of wormwood 364 
Euphorbium 156 
Evaporation 104 
Expreſſed oils 346 
Exprefſion 107 
ome wg ib. 
xtracts f a 
Extract of aloes | = 
of black hellebore 337 
of black hellebore 338 
of broom tops 337 
olf caſcarilla 341 
of camomile N 337 
of coloquintida 338 
of dandelion 344 
of gentian 337 
of the heads of WES. 
poppies 5 
of jalap 38 
of liquorice 337 
of logwood 339 
of myrrh 345 
of opium 342 
of Peruvian EY; 340 
the refin ih. 
of rue 337 
of ſaving ih. 
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Extract of the ſeeds of hemlock 3 38 | 


of ſenna 

of wormweod 
Extraction 
Eyebright 
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Featherfew, wild 

Fennel, common 
flower 
water 
ſweet 

Fœnugrek 

Fermentation 

Fern, male 

Fig 

Figwort 

Fir, Scotch or common 


342 
344 


1587 


go 
227 


"why. 
236 


463 


189 


190 
35 


188 


162 
281 
114 


Fire, productions from vegetables 


by 


? Fextid ſpirit of ammonia 


tincture 


Fixed air 


vegetable alkali 
3 ſalts 
purging 
Fl 5 yellow 
Fleawort 


Flowers of ſulphur, wathed 


Flowers of zinc 


Foxglove 
- Frankincenſe 


French bole 
lavender 
Fumitory 


Furnaces 


Fuſion 


Galangal 


Galbanum 


Galls | 
Gamboge 


Garden cucumber 


Garden clary 


Garlic 


 Gentian 
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þ 44 
4. 
1 
$i 
B+ 
" 1 
4 
1 
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jy Hartſhorns | 
* Hartſhorn, burning of 


Honey 


Goats rue 
Gold 
.Golden-rod 


Grains of Paradiſe 
Gromwell 
 Ground-ivy 
Ground-pine 


Groſs oil of vegetables 


Guaiacum 
Guinea-pepper 
Gum | 


ammoniac, the 


tion of 
oy 
ammoniac 


Arabic 


Arabic tre 


elemi 
kino 
lac 
maſtich 
"ot by eſin 
tragacanth 


Gypſeous eath-....r_--.- 
; K. e 


- 


Harts-tongue 
Hedge-muſtard 


Hemlock 


dropwort 


Hemp 
agrimony 

Henbane 

Herbs, drying of 

Hermodactyl 


Hips 


Hog's- lard 
prepared 


purifying of 
of roſes 
ol ſquills 


ſpirit of nitre 


Golden ſulphur of antimony 7 
- .Gourd 


inſpiſſated juice of 


* 


Hyſſop 


Juniper 


Hope | 
Horſe-cheſnut 


 Horehound, white 


Horſeradiſh _ 
Houndſtongue 5 


hedge 
water 
Hypocyflis 
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Imperfect metals 5 
Indian leaf 


pink 
root 
Infuſions 


Infuſion of rhubarb | 


of roſes . 


Pape 
224 
200 
220 
203 
181 
209 
195 
468 
209 


61 
225 
284 
262 
486 


497 
ib. 


of Peruvian bark rot 
of tamarindswith ſenna 496 


Inſpiſated Juices 
Ipecacuan | 
Iron 


Iſinglaſs 
Ivy 

| . 
Jack by the hedg 
m_ 
Jamaica pepper 
Japan-earth 
Japonic tincture 
Jaſſmine 

Jeruſalem oak 
Juices. 

Jujubes 


mineral 


Kino, gum 


Lac, gum 
Laudanum 


Ladies bed-ſtriw 


mantle 


ſock 


filings of, purified 
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Kali, pure, water of 
Kermes grains | 


330 
211 
187 
323 
210 
197 


120 
209 
256 
210 
516 
210 
151 
328 
214 
208 


3283 
214 
423 
215 


. 


216 

217 

* 

120 

161 
Laudanum, 


Landa 


Lavenc 
Lead 


Lemni. 


Lemon 


Lentiſc 
Leopat 
Lettuci 


v 
of 
Lime- t 
Lime v 


v 
Linctu 
Linime 
Linime 


Linſeec 
Liquid 


Liquor 
Litharg 
Liverw 


Lobelie 
Logwo 
Lopez 

Lovage 


Lunar 


Lungw 
Lupine 
Lutes 


Mace 
Maddet 
Magnet 


Maider 
Mallow 
Mandr; 
Manna 


Marige 
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Lavender 218 ſweet 
Lead 258 Marſhmallows 
Lemnian earth 149 Martial æthiops 
Lemon 222 flowers 
peel water 465 Maſterwort 
inſpiſſated juice of 333 Maſtich, Syrian Sr | 226 
Lentiſc tree 219 May. lily water 468 
Leopards- bane 132 Mayweed 177 
Lettuce, garden 217 Meadowſweet We 5 
trong ſcented ib. Meaſures | 41"? 
Lily-white | 221 Mechoacan e 7567 UP 
white water 239 Medicated honeys - „ eee 
of the valley 222 Miedlar tree . 7 230 . 
Lime-tree 297 Melampodium 1 
Lime with pure kali 386 Melilot £ + - 228 
water T 498 Melon ” : 229 
Linctus lenient 583 Mercury e 
Liniments 60¹ herb 1 230 
Liniment of ammonia 608 acetated 432 
| Kroger 609 calcined 433 
Linſeed 223 cinereal | i 
Liquid amber ib. with chalk 434 
laudanum 525 muriated 435 
Liquorice 194 mild muriated 440 
Litharge 223 nitrated 441 
Lirerwort, eryngo leaved 220 Plenck's folution - 448 
aſh - coloured _ 219 purified N 408 
Lobelia 223 red precipitate --* hd" 7 
Logwood 220 red ſulphurated 446 
Lopez root 262 ſublimate 435 
Lovage 219 — ä — ſolution 438 
Lunar cauſtic 424 ſimple ſolution 448 
pills 426 ſweet „ 1-52 0 
Lungwort, ſpotted 261 with ſulphur 443 
Lupines, white I 224 white calx 442 
Lutes 86. white precipitate ib. 
| vitriolated . 446 
M. yellowW- 3 
. | Metals in general 60 
Mace 224 Mezereon - a 230 
Madder 266 Milk * 2315. 
Magneſia alba 59 Mild muriated quicklilver / 440 
| alba 405 Milfoll | 23L 
calcined 407 Minerals in general 58 
Maidenhair 298 Mineral acids „ 
Mallow 225 | calcareous earths 59 
Mandrake ib. oils ET. 
Minna 226 Miſſeltoe | nos 
Marigold 155 Mithridate i 
| | |  Rr4 Moneywort 
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Mug wort 
MNiulberry 
Mullein 
M.,uriatic acid 
Muriated antimony 


Nitre 


| Noble liverwort 


Oak 


Mon 1 SY 
Motherwort 
Mother of thyme 


Mucilage of gum Arabia | 
of gum tragacanth 


of ftarch 


IM quickſilver 
Muſk | 


ſerd 


Narres, hn. 


Navew, ſweet 


Nephritic wood 


Nettle 
dead 


Nitrated calx of antimony 


filver _ 
quickſilver 


purified 
Nitrous acid 
diluted 


Nutmeg 


Nux vomica 


Oat 

Ochre, yellow _ 

Oil of almonds 
of amber 


of quinceſeed - 


of chocolate-nuts 
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Page 
238 
117 
161 


283 7 


493 
494 
493 
494 
136 
231 


„ 
374 


416 


8 


232 
536 


a . 14 


297 


283 


319 


233 


734 


387 
234 
735 


304 


218 


414 
424 
441 


236 


396 
373 
ib. 


200 
238 


239 


262 
138 


239 
347 


360, 378 
349 


Oit of eggs 
of flax-ſeed 
of foſſil tar 
of hartſnorn 
. of muſtard- ſeed 
e turpentine 
of wax 
of wine 
Olntients Os 
tian 
antipſoric 
baſilicon 
blue 
digeſtive 
epiſpaſtiea 
for cancers 
for the hrfwortholds ih, 
nervine tho 
of acetated ceruſſe 604 
of calx of zinc ' 602 


of ceruſſe 00 Palme 
of elder e 607 Palm- 
of elemi 604 Panac 
of hog's lard 601 Pareg 
of infuſion of cantha- Parer 
rides 604 WW Parſls 
| of nitrated quick- Parſn 
filver Peac] 
of quickſilver, Pear! 
ſtronger 6og Pelli 
weaker ib, | 


of Spaniſh flies 603 Penr 
of 1 607 


Iphur ib. Peor 

of ſtorax - 611 Pep} 

ol tar 600 Pep 
f tobacco 611 : 

of tutty 009 Perf 

of verdegris 602 Per 

of white calx of Pha 


quickſilver 602 : 
of white hellebore 604 Pile 
of yellow reſin 60) Pill 


ſaturnine 604 
ſimple 608 
ſimple 602 
ſuppurative 612 
„„ Ax -; 603 
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Ointment 


wn t 
- 


dlatwent yellow | 
Olibanum 8 


Olite 
Onion 
Opium 
opanax 
—— curaſfoa 
Seville 
peel water 
Orris florentine 
Orchis 
Oxymel of garlic 


of meadow ſaffron 


of (quilts 
of verdegris 


| Sg 
Palma chriſti 
Palm-tree 
Panacea of antimony | 


Paregoric czar 
Pareira brava * 


Parſley 


Parſneps 

Peach tree 

Pearl aſhes 

Pellitory of Spain 

| of the wall 
Pennyroyal 


Peony 
Pepper, long 
Peppermint 
water 
Perfe& metals 
Peruvian bark, | 
Pharmaceutical operations 


Pilewort | 
Pills zthiopic 
of aloes 


with pri 


Bacher's 
common 


of colocynth with aloes 


kf coppex 


apparatus 


Page 

606 

240 
ib % 


168 


241 
242 


139 


ib. 
465 
213 
278 


31 
1 
. 


ib. 


54 
1 


296 
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Pitt of corrofive ſublimate 8 


of elaterium 
of gamboge 
; end : 
of gums 
of jalap 
of optum 
pacifte 
.  Plummer's 
| of quickſilver 
oſ ſquille 
ſtomachic 
of tar 
thebaic 


Fiftachio nut 


Plantain 
Plaſters 


Plaſter of ammoniacum with 


quickfilver 
antihyſterie 
bliſtering 
blue 
of Burgundy pitch 
of eantharides 
common 
of corrofive ſublimate 
for corns 
of cummin 
of deadly nightſtade 
defenfive ' 
of Faenugrec 
fœtid . 
of frankincenſe 
df hemlock 
of henbane 
of ladanum 
of litharge 


mercurial 

of mucilages 

of pitch 5 
ſaponaceous _ 
ſoap 


. 
* 


373 


$75 

ib. 
578 
574 
239 
258 


592 


593 


595 


593 
597 


ib. 
593 
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Pomegranate 
Poplar, black 
Poppy, white 


Potafhes 
Potaſh, Ruſſian 
1 Aloetic 
with i iron 
with guaiac 
anthelmintic 
aromatic 
of arum compound 
of aſarabaccaa 
cephalic ; E 
of ceruſſe 
of chalk 
with opium 
| of contrayerva - 
3 MED of crab's clas 
| -. d&digeſftive 
. of Dover 
i lente rie 
ſedative | 
of ſenna compound 
ſponge 
fternutatory 
' fiyptic 
fudorific 
tin 
of tragacanth com- 
pound 
fumigation 
for infants 


of ipecacuan com- 


pound 
of jalap compound 
againſt the bite of a 
mad dog 
of myrrh compound 
nitrous - 
| opiate ? 
Peruvian purging 
of ſcammony 
: with aloes 
with calo- 
; mel 
Precipitation | 
e ſulpbur _ 
e 
mony 


; 172 
386 


E * N 1A m 
Poge | 


195 
259 


248 


4r 


ib. 
ib. 
562 


e 5 


563 


IST” 


ib. 


558 


359 


558 


ib. 


564 


: 418 


- Prune 


Raſpberry 
Red corroſive mercury 


| Refined liquorice 


- Refins | 
Reft harrow 


8 of antimony 


of iron 
Prepared kali . 
N of lead 

of mercury 
of ſilver 
of ſulphur 

1 of zinc 
Primroſe gates bro 


Puff-ball 

Pulps, extraction of 

Pure kali 

Purification of white vitriol 

Purified opium 7 
5 ſal ammoniac 5 

Parſlane 

Eutreſactire fermentation 


Raiſins 


_ precipitate mercury 

lead 

ſulphurated quickſilver 
ReQtified oil of amber 

oil of turpentine 


Regenerated tartar 
Refin 


Rhubarb 
wine 

Rhododendron 

Rhapontic | 

Rice 

Rice water 
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Rob of elder berries 
Rocket 

Rock-oil © 
Rochelle ſalt 


| Roſe 


damaſk 


red 
Roſemary 


Roſe 


Rue 
Rupt 
Ruſt 


Sacred 48 


Saffron 


water 


wood 

urewort 
of iron 
8. $ { ; 
tincture 


baſtard . 


meadow . 


1 


Sagapenum 


dage 


water 


Sago 


St John's wort 3 


Saline aromatic ſpirit 
julep 


matter 


Sal ammoniac 


Salt, fixed a alkali 


purified 
of amber 
of amber . 
purißed 
of hartſhorn 
of hartſnorn 


df lead 


of milk 
of ſilver 
of ſorrel 
of ſteel 
of tartar 
ſea 


Sanicle 

Saponaceous balſam 
Saſaparilla 
daſſafrag 

Sauce alone 
puunders, white 


->, 354 


prepared | 


4 
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331 


185 


401 
265 


zb. 
266 


465 
221 
267 
200 
428 


328 
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Saunders, red 


yellow 8 
Savin water 


a Savory, ſummer 


Scabious 

Scales of iron purified | 
Scammony 

Scorbutic juices | 


Scurvy-graſs, garden 
Rn, len "1h 


Scots 


Sea colewort 


N moſs 


Sebeſtens 


Self-heal 
Semi- met als 
Seneka 
Senna 


Shavings of iron 2 i 
| Shepherd's purſe BE ; 


Sileſian earth - 

Silver 

Simarouba 

Simple diſtilled waters 
infuſion of- Ge | 


mercurial ſolation | 


ſpirit of lavender 
Skerret, creeping 
Slaters 


Sloe 

Smallage 

Snake-weed 

Sneezewort | 

Soap, white, Spaniſh 

| common, {oft _ 
black ditto 

Soapwort 

Soda | 
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Raphanus ruſticanus 
Nhaponticum 


| Rheum palmatum 


raponticum 
Rhododendron | 
Rhus coriaria 
copallinum 
Rides nigrum 
rubrum 


ö communis 
Rob ſambuci 
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rubra 
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Rubia tinctorum : 
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riſivi 438 vitrioli dulcis 473 
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Spermaceti 284 Spongia 287 
Spigelia marilandica ib. Spongiz uſtio 322 
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Spirea ulmaria 304 Stannum 287 
Spiritus aurantii 485 pulveratum 453 
ammoniæ 477 Staphiſagria 288 
compoſitus 538 Stibium ib. 
fœtidus 478 Stoechas ib. 
ſuccinatus 538 Styracis purificatio 323 
antictericus 485 Strammonium 289 
aniſi compoſitus 478 Strychnos nux vomica 239 
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ribis nigri 
aconiti 

8 eicutæ 

Sulphur | 

antimonii præcipita- 
tum | 
auratum antimonii 
precipitates 

Namach 

Symphitum officinale 

Serpyllum 

Syrupi 

e aceti 

acidus 
altheæ 
alkalinus 
allii 
amygdalinus 
balſamicus 
caryophylli rubri 
caryophyllorum 
cinnamomi 
croci | 
colchic1 
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corticis aurantii 
diacodion 
emeticus . 
fructus ribis nigri 
mori 
hydrargyri 
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erratici 
e A cathartico 
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vulgare 
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Tartarum 


emeticus 419 
Tartarum regeneratum 398 
ſolubile 400 
vitriolatum 394 
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Tet otreorum . 
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8 ceruſſæ acetatz 604 
cC.itrinum 190 
de nicotiana 611 
digeſtivum 610 
e calce zinci 602 
e ceruſſa | 604 
elemi „ 
epiſpaſticum 603 
e ſtyrace 611 
e tutia 608 
ex ærugine 60 
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nitrati 606 
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reſinæ flavæ 607 
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* ſaturninum 604 
ſpermatis ceti 607 
ſimplex 602 
ſulphuris 607 
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Vinum Canarium . 
Rhenanum ib 
rubrum ib, 
Vina medicata 503 
Vinum aloes ib 
_ amarum - ib, 
antimoniale bb. 
antimonii | jb, 
. tartariſati 505 
e e tartara antimomali ib, 
fern _ 500 
1pecacuanhe 507 
millepedarum ib. 
nicotianæ i 
rhabarbari 307 
rhe - ib. 
ſcilliticum . 
zedoariæ ib. 
Viola odorata 30 
| Vipera ib. 
Virga aurea ib. 
Vitex agnus caſtus 119 
Vitis vinifera | 303 
Vitriolum album 303, 455 
: N coeruleum 303 
cupri ib, 
ferri 304 
martis 429 
viride 304 
Einci 303 
Vitrum antimonii 420 
ceratum 422 
Viverra zibetha 306 
W. 
Winterania canella 158 
aromatica 305 
Winteranus cortex 1b, 
Z. 
Zedoaria 300 
Zibethum f ; ib. 
Zinci vitriolati purificatio 456 
Zincum 306 
calamunaris 1 
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